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MONTHLY MAGAZINES have opened a way for every kind of inquiry and information. The in* 
lelligence and discussion contained in them arc rery extensive and various; and they have been the 
means of diffusing a general habit of reading through the nation, which in a certain degree hath enlarged 
the public understanding. HERE, too, are preserved a multitude of useful hints, observations, and Gaels, 
which otherwise might have never appeared. — Dr. Kippu. 

Every Art is improved by the emulation of Competitors.— Dr. JohruoiU 
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PREFACE 

TO THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 



TO blend freedom of discussion, and variety of information 
with purity of principle, the New Monthly Magazine was 
instituted at a time when periodical publications of an opposite 
description were employed, from month to month in pro 
pagatiog sedition and infidelity. * 

That an ^undertaking tending to counteract the workers of 
mischief should provoke their malice was naturally to be 
expected; and the Proprietors feel a satisfaction in acknow- 
ledging, that next to the approbation of honourable minds 
they account it a proud distinction to have experienced the 
most rancorous abuse from a quarter which cannot perhaps 
be more correctly described than in the language of one of our 
best poets: — 

He hated all good work* and virtuous deeds, 
And him no less, that any like did use; > 

And who with gracious bread the hungry feeds 
His alms for want of faith, he doth accuse; 
So every good to bad he doth abuse: 

And eke the verse of famous poet's wit 
He does backbite, and spightful poison spues 

From leprous mouth, on all that ever writ : 

Such one vile envy was, that first in row did sit. 

But having taken their station on the side of social order in 
opposition to anarchists, and having established a medium of 
literary commerce unsophisticated by empiricism and unconta- 
minated by blasphemy the conductors of this Magazine regard 
the fretful enmity with which they continue to be^ecfasa 
motive to perseverance. «*«uiea as a 

Were they not assured by positive testimonies of the 
most respectable character, that their publication has been 
mstrumentel of good in evil times ; and were KyTt 
confident from what they have already witnessed, that still 
more essential benefit may yet be rendered to the cause of 
ii™ d , 1,te ^ tUre ' H 8 ? ch a vehic,e of knowledge «5 
ZTZn. ' the »7 er ^ in « wrath P° ured forthSainst 
SSJfr B T aparte , * ? du,ator8 wouId *» done sufficieT to 
SnTZ the th< * ^ formed of main! 

taming their post wUhout flinching, though ever keeping in 
view die maxim of the illustrious Romai Orator,XX* 
pertwacta, a refelli tine iracundia. J 
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In making this declaration of their principles, however, tha 
Proprietors are anxious not to be misunderstood as intending 
to narrow their publication within the circle of a party, whether 
political or theological. They have a higher sense of duty 
than those, who, affecting an extraordinary zeal for liberality 
of sentiment, are incessantly filling their pages with the vilest 
insinuations against tlie integrity of public men, merely on 
account of a difference of opinion. Though, therefore, the 
New Monthly Magazine is founded on the basis of Loyalty 
and Religion, it is open to the utmost latitude of discussion 
consistent with those rules of decorum which should govern 
all literary intercourse. Personal politics and polemics, 
indeed, are inadmissible, on account of their direct and 
unavoidable tendency to generate contention for which a 
a publication designed to promote miscellaneous knowledge 
cannot furm#h an adequate arena, even were such topics less 
qbicetionable than they are for a Magazine devoted to general 
Literature. 

The period in which we live is one pregnant with extra- 
ordinary events and discoveries. Never was the restless 
activity of the human intellect more successfully exercised than 
at this moment; in consequence of which, even a Monthly 
Register can scarcely afford room for recording the novelties 
that occur in the field of science. 

Desirous then as we are to keep pace with the spirit of 
inquiry, and solicitous of information on all practical 
subjects, it is incumbent on us to state that those articles 
of correspondence will always be most acceptable which avoid 
obscure brevity on the one hand, and tedious prolixity on the 
other. The esteemed friends to whom our thanks are due for 
past favours, will readily excuse a hint, the object of which 
is to prevent unnecessary labour and apparent neglect. 

In conclusion, we have the pleasure to add, that,with a view 
to combine strength and increased utility, a junction has been 
recently formed with a publication originally established on 
the same public principles with our own, and carried on for a 
series of years with high reputation, so that henceforward, the 
New Monthly Magazine and the Literary Panorama will be 
one ; by which arrangement we shall not only possess additional 
sources of information, but, by a trifling extension, be enabled 
to present to our readers various important political and com- 
mercial papers, which will render our pages still more worthy 
of that patronage with which they have been hitherto 
honoured. 
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OlUGiiNAL COMMUNICATIONS* 



OBSERVATIONS ON LORD BYRON'S JU- 
VENILE POEMS, WITH 8PECIMEN8. 

THERE never was a poet who made 
such rapid and successful advances in his 
literary career as Lord Byron. In the 
abort period of ten years, he has ac- 
quired more popularity than any author 
upon record, in a similar space of time. 
That he may be indebted to the ca- 
pricious dominion of Fashion for some 
share of the extraordinary attention 
witb which bis productions have been 
honored is a point upon which it is 
scarcely worth while to contend: But, 
even admitting this to be the case, we 
see no reason to think meanly of his 
talents, because be happens to have con-, 
ciliated the applause of the frivolous, as 
well as the more sensible orders of society. 
On tbe contrary, we conceive it to afford 
tbe strongest presumption, if not the 
most positive proof, of the wonderful 
versatility of his genius ; since, with the 
power or securing to himself the admi- 
ration of all classes of readers, he must 
needs possess qualifications of no ordi- 
nary description: and though it is a 
notorious tact, that writers of very 
trifling merit do, occasionally, " through 
the idle buzz of the beau monde, the venal 
puff, and the soothing flattery of favor 
or friendship," rise to a reputation as 
sudden as undeserved, yet, we must not 
therefore infer, that every writer who 
may chance to attract the immediate 
notice of those would be thought wise — 
in common with those who are so— -is 
alike ephemeral and insignificant. We 
are not to suppose, that, because " the 
wild slogans of border feuds, 1 ' with which 
Mr. Scott has administered to the ro- 
mancing appetite of the public for bo 
many years, have fallen into disrepute ; 
the manly, dignified, and nervous poetry 
of Lord Byron will also fall into ob- 
livion ; or that the sterling currency of 
the one will cease to be admitted, be- 
cause the counterfeits of the other have 
undergone their ordeal, and been de- 
tected. It will perhaps be argued, that 
the popularity of these two poets has 
arisen from similar causes,and that, conse- 
quently, they are both decreed to fall by 
the fiat which lifted them to light. This 
we deny. The estimation in which 
Lord Byron's poetry is held by the pub- 
Niw Monthly Mag.— No. 61. 



lie has resulted from circumstances alto- 
gether distinct from those which have 
procured for Mr. Scott the temporary 
homage he has enjoyed. In fact the one 
is the complete antithesis of the other; 
Lord Byron beinr all strength, conden- 
sation, and grandeur, whilst Mr. Scott 
possesses little energy, and few, if any, 
of those recondite excellencies so pecu- 
liar to the writings of his noble cotem- 
porary. He is, however, remarkable 
for a facility of composition— a certain 
terseness of expression, adapted to the 
meanest comprehensions, and an easy, if 
not an elegant manner, of relating his 
fable, which renders him acceptable to a 
great proportion of his readers, who 
uke him better, inasmuch as he is sooner 
understood, than many others, with 
whom, as a poet, he cannot be put in 
competition. His descriptions, also, are 
of a superior order, when they are not 
ruined by excessive amplification. Poetry, 
to be really good, should leave some- 
thing to the imagination; for, liks a 
well dressed woman, it is always more 
admirable when its beauties are only 
partially revealed. But Mr. Scott, if he 
lights upon an ingenious thought, will 
not let it go, till it has lost the greater part 
of its effect by being dilated through 
half a dozen quarto pages. He seems 
fearful of ever meeting with another, 
and determined not to quit that which 
floats in his pericranium, so long as a 
line more can be spun from it. In the 
picturesque part of his art, he is minute 
even to trifling, and may be said scarcely 
to leave a blade of grass unnoticed; 
whilst the living objects of his drama 
are, not unfrequently, sketched in a 
coarse and imperfect manner ; and seem 
to interest their beholders more by their 
bodily exertions than any feelings or 
passions with which they may be sup- 
posed to be inspired. The truth is, that 
Mr. Scott knows nothing of the anatomy 
of the soul; and, therefore, whatever 
may be his powers for engaging the 
curiosity of his readers, he seldom makes 
any very deep impression on their hearts. 
Yet, with all these deficiencies, he has 
been honored with a more than common 
share of the public approbation. His 
style is, as we have before hinted, suf- 
ficiently clear and obvious to suit the 
Vol. XI. B 
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2 Observations on Lord Byron's Juvenile Poems 9 with Specimens. [Feb. 1 9 

most common capacity ; and bis Poems and children of the sun and whilst 
h*re generally enough of incident to their aberrations are those of an ex- 
render them entertaining; to this— panded and lofty intellect, their better 
combined with the inordinate puffing of qualities gain such a hold upon our 
the Edinburgh Reviewers— can we alone attentiou, that we almost forget to re- 
ascribe the unmerited success which he gard the darkor shades of their charac- 
has met with. We will now turn to ters with that abhorrence, with which, 
Lord Byron ; and endeavour to shew perhaps, they ought, sometimes, to be 
from what his popularity has arisen, and contemplated. But this is the fault, not 
why it is likely to be durable. The cha- of the Poet but of his genius. He 
racter of his poetry has been so fre- sought to fix upon some theme that 
quently laid before the public, that a would afford ample scope for the display 
repetition of it here could not but be of his powers, and he has succeeded to 
considered as superfluous; we shall.thcrc- a miracle; for it maybe affirmed, with 
fore, only offer such general observations truth, that there are no heroes, in the 
as we consider necessary to illustrate our whole compass of poetry, so exclusively 
meaning, in the comparison we have attractive as his. To tread with 
thought proper to institute. safety such slippery ffround affords 
Lord Byron is the reverse of Mr. the strongest evidence o? the surprising 
Scott in all his excellencies and defects, extent of his powers; and that he who 
In the first place, he is, without doubt, appeared to write only for posterity 
the most original poet of the day ; and should acquire the immediate and tu- 
the most condensed and forcible writer multuons approbation of the world, is 
of any age. He docs not, like the a fact as honorable to himself as confir- 
Border Minstrel, wire-draw his beauties, matory of his excellence ; more parri- 
because there is no necessity for it ; he cularly when we recollect the despicable 
has abundance of them at his disposal, attacks which certain critical drudges of 
and can, consequently, well afford to be the press— from mere envy of his talents 
profuse. His conceptions present them- — have, at various times, made upon his 
selves before us, warm from the mint fame. Notwithstanding the revilings of 
of his imagination, and if one or two Scotch Reviewers — the atrocious calum- 
chance sometimes to be stamped awry, nics of English Newspapers — and the 
we should take into consideration the *« low whispers of the as paltry few/' 
number of the impression, and the ex- he still continues to enjoy undiminished 
pedition with which they have been reputation as an author, 
produced ; and not quarrel with him for It is singular enough, that the Critics, 
not stopping to re-mould such as happen by whom Mr. Scott has been so deified, 
to be misshapen. That the Bard of Ha- were the very individuals who strove to 
rold is occasionally less perspicuous than blast with their pestilential breath Lord 
he might be, we are free to allow : pos- Byron's first fruits of promise ; and it 
sessed of the most exquisite perceptive is perhaps partly from this circumstance, 
faculties himself, he judges of other peo- that we have been induced to make 
pie's discernment by his own ; and seems mention of Mr. Scott at all. 
to consider a gem not the less valuable In the year 1808, Lord Byron pub- 
for its want of polish : but he should also lished a Volume of Juvenile Pocrus, of 
remember, that it is only a lapidary who the merits of which the subjoined ex- 
can estimate the value of the umvrought tracts will bear sufficient testimony, 
diamond. There are, however, many That they contain errors will readily be 
excuses to be offered for the sort of supposed. The productions of a youth, 
negligence to which we allude. !^>rd from the age of fourteen to eighteen, 
Byron's attention appears to be princi- could r>ut be expected to exhibit an equal 
pally engaged in producing great effects; portion of talent with those of his more 
and provided he accomplish the end he mature years. That they presented the 
has in view, he seems to care little or most positive indications of what might 
nothing about the minor embellishments be expected from him is a point we have 
of art. His dramatis persona* are few, only onct seen disputed ; and then, by a 
and those of the very first consequence ; tribunal of whose critical acumen we 
and they excite our sympathies, not by had never a very exalted opinion :— we 
the singularity of their situations, but mean the Edinburgh Review. The 
by the intensity of their feelings and feelings and genius of the author were 
passions. They have none of the namby trifles these greybeards never thought 
pamby negative good qualities of Mr. it worth their while to attend to. It 
Scott's " gentle Knights/' They are, on was enough for them that he was a Lord, 
the other hand, " souls made of fire, and the very slight impulse they had to 
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be juit ceded to their still stronger in- 
clination to be witty. A young noble- 
man had had the impertinence to appear 
in print ; a crime for which he was to be 
chastised rather in proportion to his 
rank than his demerits. The result, it 
is well known, was that truly animated 
Satire, " The English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers;" after the publication* of 
which, notwithstanding the keenness of 
his northern opponents, the tables were 
turned, and the laugh was completely 
against them. Having waited a reason- 
able time for the chivalrous cartels which 
were naturally to be expected from the 
pseudo Bards and Critics whom he had 
" bedevilled with lus ungodly ribaldry," 
Lord Byron left the country ; and during 
a tour through Greece and part of Spain, 
composed his two first Cantos of Childe 
Harold. Though the Hero of this Poem 
is, as his Lordship himself acknowledges, 
" rather a repulsive personage," yet, 
such a character was needful to express 
certain opinions and observations, which, 
from the mouth of a " Childe," of a less 
impassioned temperament, would neither 
have been reasonable nor natural. Lord 
Byron wished to make the world ac- 
quainted with the sensations with which 
a man, satiated and disgusted with the 
palling pleasures of fashionable life, be- 
holds Nature in all her varied scenes ; 
and to achieve such an intention with 
any degree of success, it was necessary 
that he should choose a vehicle by which 
he might exhibit such feelings: it was 
also requisite that he should infuse a 
degree of loftiness into such a character, 
or how should we have believed it ca- 
pable of the emotions, and sensibilities, 
with which, throughout the whole tissue 
of the composition, it appears to be in- 
spired. However, since tA>rd Byron had 
taken up his poetical cudgels, expressing 
disapprobation of his productions with- 
out substantial grounds became no joke ; 
and those who had previously turned 
over their past pages of criticism, in 
search of terms superlatively abusive 
and ridiculous, were the first to retract, 
and besmear him with praise which he 
declared to be infinitely more disgusting 
than their censure. They might be said 
to have observed somewhat in the style 
of Sir Andrew Aguechcek. " Ar^ we 
nad known he so cunning of fence'* we 
«« had seen him damned ere we had 
fought him." 

The following paragraph, from No. 
51 of the Edinburgh Review, will 
pjretty clearly evince how far the ve- 
racity of that jumble of democracy is 
to be relied on. " We had the good 



fortune, zee believe, to be among the 
first who proclaimed the rising of this 
new luminary, (Lord B.) on the poetical 
horizon." That the writer of this pa- 
ragraph committed to paper a wilful and 
deliberate falsehood, the following ex- 
tracts from the Bame person's Re- 
view of " the Hours of Idleness,"* will 
completely establish; and, we trust, 
procure for the Journal, in which 
it was inserted, as much contempt at it 
deserves. In allusion to the noble Poet's 
having pleaded extreme youth as his 
apology, we have this observation : " So 
far from hearing with any degree of 
surprise, that these very poor verses 
were written by a youth from his leaving" 
school to his leaving college, inclusive, 
we really believe this to be the most 
common of all occurrences ; that it hap- 
pens in the life of nine men in ten who 
are educated in England ; and that the 
tenth man writes better verse than Lord 
Byron. 1 ' And, a little further oa, we 
are informed that it is only in considera- 
tion of his rank, that the Edinburgh 
Reviewers are induced to give his Lord- 
ship's Poems a place in their Review. 
" Beside our desire to counsel him 
that he do forthwith abandon 
poetry, and turn his talents 
and opportunities t€> better ac- 
COUNT." The worst passage in the 
volume, as will be seen by such parts of 
it as we have adduced, is then given. 
We shall quote it with the remark by 
which it is accompanied, that our readers 
may judge for themselves. 

" Shades of heroes, farewell ! your descend- 
ant, departing 
From .the seat of his ancestors, bids you 
adieu ! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance im- 
parting 

New courage, hell think upon glory and 
you. 

Though a tear dim his eye, at this sad sepa- 
ration, 

Tis nature, not fear, that excites his re- 
gret: 

Far distant he goes with the same emula- 
tion; 

The fame of his fathers he ne'er tan 
forget. 

That fame, and that memory, still will he 
cherish, 

He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your 

renown; 

Like you will he live, or like you will he 

perish ; 

When decay'd, may he mingle his dust 
with your own." 

• The title to the first edition of Lord 
Bvron's Juveaile Poems. 
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" Now we positively do assert, that 
there is nothing; better than these stanzas 
in the whole compass of the noble mi- 
nor's volume." Alter this", we believe, 
the tone of criticism which pervades 
the Edinburgh Review will be obvious 
enough. We shall not trouble our- 
selves to refute the malignant falsehoods 
of its supporters, as they now find it 
convenient to deny, in the most positive 
terms, ever having reviled Lord Byron ; 
end believe that they " were among the 
first to proclaim his rising on the horizon. 1 * 

We need not offer any apologies for 
having been so liberal in our quotations 
from the " Juvenile Poems" of the 
wondrous " Childe;" especially, since 
those of our readers who have not yet 
seen them, may never be likely to gratify 
their curiosity, in consequence of the 
extreme scarcity of the book, and the 
determination of its author never to 
suffer it to be reprinted. We have, to 
the best of our ability, endeavoured to 
select such of the verses as we considered 
most entitled to public attention. As to 
the one to which we have given the 
first place in these extracts, we will 
hazard the assertion that it is equal to 
anj of the later productions of Lord 
Byron's all potent, and prolific pen. 

to 

Oh ! had my fate been join'd with thine, 

As once this pledge appeared a token ; 
These follies had not, then, been mine, 

For, then, my peace had not been broken. 

To thee, these early faults I owe, 
To thee — the wise and old reproving : — 

They know my sins, but do not know 
Twas thine to break the bonds of loving. 

For, once, my soul like thine was pu?e, 
And all its rising fires could smt>ther; 

But, now, thy vows no more endure, 
BestowM by thee upon another. 

Perhaps, his peace I could destroy, 
And spoil the blisses that await him ; 

Vet, let my rival smile in joy, 
For thy deai sake, I cannot hate him. 

Ah *. since thy angel form is gone, 
My heart no more can rest with any ; 

But what it sought in thee alone, 
Attempts, alas ! to find in many. 

Then, fare thee well, deceitful Maid, 

Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee; 

Nor Hope, nor Memory yield their aid, 
But pride may teach me to forget thee. 

Yet all this giddy waste of years, 
This tiresome round of palling plea- 
sures; — 

These varied loves — these matron's fears-* 
These thoughtless strains to Passion's 
mtasurts; 



If thou wert mine, had all been hush'd; 

This cheek, now pale from early riot. 
With Passion's hectic ne'er had flush'd, 

But bloom'd in calm domestic quiet 

Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 

For Nature seem'd to smile before thee ; 
And once my breast abl}orr'd deceit, 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 
But, now, I seek for other joys — 

To think,would drive my soul to madness-^ 
In thoughtless throngs, and empty noise, 

I conquer half my bosom's sadness. 
Yet, even in these, a thought will steal, 

In spite of every vain endeavour ; 
And fiends might pity what I feel, 

To know that thou art lost for ever. 



THE TEAR. 
O Iachrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducenlium ortas ex animo ; quater 
Felix ! in imo qui scalentem 
Pectore te, pia Njmpaa, teniit. GRAY. 

When Friendship or Love 

Our sympathies move ; 
When Truth, in a glance, should appear — 

The lips may beguile 

With a dimple or smile. 
But the test of affection's a Tear. 

Too oft is a smile 

But the hypocrite's wile, 
To mask detestation, or fear ; 

Give me the soft sigh, 

Whilst the soul-telling eye 
Is dimm'd, for a time, with a Tear. 

Mild Charity's glow, 

To us mortals below, 
Shews the soul from barbarity clear ; 

Compassion will melt, 

Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 

The man, doom'd to sail 

With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer ; 

As he bends o'er the wave, 

"Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 

The Soldier braves death 

For a fanciful wreath, 
In Glory's romantic career; 

But he raises the foe, 

When in battle laid low, 
And bathes ev*ry wound with a Tear. 

If, with high-bounding pride, 

He return to his hn>fe, 
Renouncing the gore-enmson'd spear; 

All his toils are repr id, 

When, embracing the maid, 
From her eye-lid he kisses the Tear. 

Sweet scene of my youth, 

Seat of Friendship and Truth, 
Where love chas'd each fast-fleeting year ; 

Loth to leave thee, 1 mourn 'd, 

For a last look I turn'd, 
But thy spire was scarce seen througba 
Tear! 
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Though my vows I can pour, 

To my Mary no more, 
lfy Mary, to Love once so dear; 

In the shade of ber bow'r, 

I remember the hoar. 
She rewarded those vows with a Tear. 

By another poesest, 

May she live ever bleat, 
Her name still my heart most revere ; 

With a sigh I resign, 

What I once thought was mine, 
And forgive her deceit with a Tear. 

Ye friends of my heart. 

Ere from you I depart, 
This hope to my breast is most near; 

If again we shall meet, 

In this rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a Tear. 

When my soul wings her flight 

To the regions of night, 
And my corse shall recline on its bier ; 

As ye pass by the tomb, 

Where my ashes consume, 
Oh ! moisten their dust with a Tear. 

May no marble bestow 

The splendour of woe, 
Which the children of vanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame 

Shall emblazon my name, 
All I ask— all I wish— is a Tear ! 



lone. 

When I roved, a young Highlander, o'er 
the dark heath, 
And climb'd thy steep summit, oh Morven 
of Snow 

To gaze on the torrent, that thundVr'd be- 
neath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gathered 
below; 

Untotor'd by science — a stranger to fear 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy 
pew, 

No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear, 
Need I say, my sweet Mary, 'twas centred 
in you ? 

Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the 
name ; 

What passion can dwell in the heart of a 
child ? 

But still I perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover' d 
wild: 

One image, 8* 7ne, on my bosom imprest — 
I loVd by bleak regions, nor panted for 
new— u 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were 
blest, 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul 
was with you. 



• Morven is a lofty mountain in Aber- 
deenshire : " Gomel of snow" is an ex- 
pression frequently to be found in Oman. 



I arose with the dawn, wkh my dog as my 

From mountain to mountain I bounded 

I breasted the billows of Dee's rushing tide, 
And heard, at a distance, the Highlander's 
song: 

At eve,on my heath-covered couch of repose, 
No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to 
my view, 

And warm to the skies my devotions arose 
For the first of my pray'ra was a blessing 
on you ! 

I left my bleak home, and my virions ate 
gone, 

The mountains are vanished, my youth is 

no more ; 

As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 
And delight but in days I have witnessed 
before: 

Ah ! splendour has raised, but embittered 

my lot, 

More dear were the scenes which my in- 
fancy knew ; 
Tho* hopes may have failed— yet fhey are 
not forgot — 

Tho' cold is my heart—still it lingers 
with you. 

When I see some dark hill point its crest to 
the sky, 

I think of the rocks that o'erahadow Cob- 
leen;» 

When I see the soft blue of a soul-telling eye 
I think of those eyes that endeared the 
rude scene ; 
When, haply, some light-waving locks I 
behold, 

That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold — 
Each tress that was sacred to beauty and 

you. 

Yet the day may arrive when the mountains, 
once more, 
Shall rise to my sight, in their mantles of 
snow; 

But while these soar above me, unchanged 

as before, 

Will Mary be there to receive me ? Ah, no ! 
Adieu! then, ye hills, where my childhood 
was bred, 

Thou sweet flowing Dee to thy waters 
adieu ! 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head ; 
Ah ! Mary, what home could be mine, 
but with you. 

EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 

Ob, Friend! for ever lov'd, for ever bVar ! 

What fruitless tears have bath'd thine ho- 
noured bier ! 

What sighs re-echo'd to thy parting breath, 

While thou wast struggling in the pangs of 
death! 



* Cobleen is a mountain near the verge 
of the Highlands, not far from the ruins of 
Dte Cattle. 
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Could tears retard the tyrant in hit course ; 
Could sighs avert his dart's relentless force ; 
Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 
Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey j 
Thou still hadst lived, to bless my aching 
sight, 

Thy comrade's honour, and thy friend's de- 
light 

If, yet, thy gentle spirit hover nigh 
The spot, where now thy mould'ring ashes 
lie, 

Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 
A grief too deep to trust the sculptor's art. 
No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep, 
But living statues, there are seen to weep ; 
Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy 
tomb, 

Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom. 
What though thy sire lament his failing line, 
A father's sorrows cannot equal mine ! 
Though none, like thee, his dying hour 

shall cheer, 
Yet, other offspring soothe his anguish here : 
But, who with me shall hold thy former 

place ? 

Thine image, what new friendship can efface ? 
Ah ! none ! a father's tears will cease to flow, 
Time will assuage an infant brother's woe ; 
To all, save one, is consolation known, 
While solitary Friendship sighs alone. 

1803. 

TO MARY ON RECEIVING HER 
PICTURE. 

This faint resemblance of thy charms, 
Though strong as mortal art could give, 

My constant heart of fear disarms, 
Revives my hopes, and bids me live. 

Here, I can trace the locks of gold, 

Which round thy snowy forehead wave ; 
The cheeks, which sprung from Beauty's 
mould, 

The lips, which made me Beauty's slave. 

Here, I can trace — ah, no ! that eye, 
Whose azure floats in liquid fire, 

Must all the painter's art defy, 
And bid him from the task retire. 

Here, I behold its beauteous hue, 

But where's the beam so sweetly straying ; 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Like Luna o'er the ocean playing ? 
Sweet copy ! far more dear to me — 

Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art — 
Than all the living forms could be, 

Save her, who plac'd thee next my heart. 
She plac'd it, sad, with needless fear, 
' Lest time might shake my wavering soul, 
Unconscious that her image there, 

Held every sense in fast controul. 

Thro* hours, thro' years, thro' time, 'twill 

cheer j 

My hope, in gloomy moments, raise ; 
In Life's last conflict, 'twill appear, 
And meet my fond expiring gate. 



TO M. 

Oh ! did those eyes, instead of Are, 

With bright, but mild affection shine; 
Tho' they might kindle less desire, 

Love, more than mortal, would be thine. 
For thou art formed so heavenly fair — 

Howe'er those orbs may wildly beam — 
We must admire, but still despair — 

That fatal glance forbids esteem. 
When nature stamped thy beauteous birth, 

So much perfection in thee shone, 
She feared, that, too divine for earth, 

The skies might claim thee for their own ; 
Therefore, to guard her dearest work — 

Lest angels might dispute the prize; — 
She bade a secret lightning lurk 

Within those once celestial eyes. 
These might the boldest sylph appal, 

When gleaming with meridian blaze ; 
Thy beauty must enrapture all, 

But who can dare thine ardent gaze ? 
'Tis said that Berenice's hair, 

In stars, adorns the vault of heaven ; 
But they would ne'er permit thee there, 

Thou wouldst so far outshine the seven. 
For did those eyes as planets roll, 

Thy sister lights would scarce appear ; 
E'en suns which systems now control, 

Would twinkle dimly through their sphere. 

1806. 

TO 

Oh ! yes I will own we were dear to each 
other, 

The friendships of childhood, tho' fleet- 
ing, are true; 
The love which you felt, was the love of a 
brother, 

Nor less the affection I cherish'd for you. 

But friendship can vary her gentle dominion, 
The attachment of years in a moment 
expires ; 

Like Love, too, she moves on a swift- waring 

pinion, 

But glows not, like Love, with unquench- 
able fires. 

Full oft have we wander M thro' Ida together, 
And blest were the scenes of our youth I 
allow ; 

In the spring of our life, how serene is the 
weather, 

But winter's rude tempests are gathering 

now. 

No more with Affection shall Memory blend- 
ing, 

The wonted delights of our childhood 
retrace ; 

When Pride steels the bosom, the heart is 
unbending, 
And what would be justice appears a dis- 
grace. 

However dear S**», for I still must esteem 
you — 

The few whom I love I can never upbraid— 
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The chance which has lost, may in fatura 

redeem you, 
Repentance will cancel the vow you have 
made. 

No, I will not complain — and tho' cbill'd is 
affection, 

With me no corroding resentment shall 
live; 

My bosom is calmed by the simple reflection, 
That both may be wrong, and that both 
should forgive. 

You knew that my soul, that my heart, my 
existence, 

If danger demanded, were wholly your 

own : 

You knew me, unaltered by years or by 

distance, 

Devoted to Love and to Friendship alone. 

You knew — but away with the vain retro- 
spection, 

The bond of affection no longer endures ; 
Too late you may droop o'er the fond recol- 
lection, 

And sigh for the friend who was formerly 
yours. 

For the present we part — I will hope not 
for ever, 

For time and regret will restore you at last; 
To forget our dissension we both should 
endeavour, 
I ask no atonement but days like the past. 

DA1LETAS. 

In law an infant, and in years a boy — 
In mind a slave to every vicious joy ; 
From every sense of shame and virtue 

wean'd, 

In lies an adept — in deceit a fiend ; 
Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child, 
Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild ; 
Woman his dupe — his heedless friend a tool, 
Old in the world, tho* scarcely broke from 
school ; 

Dameetas ran through all the maze of sin, 
And found the goal when others just begin : 
E'en still conflicting passions shake his soul, 
And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure's 
bowl ; 

But palled with vice he breaks his former 

chain, 

And what was once his bliss appears his 
bane. 

LACHIK Y. GAIR • 

Lachtn Y. Gair, or as it is pronounced 
in the Erse, Locn na Garr, towers proudly 
eminent in the Northern Highlands, near 
Invercauld. Its appearance is of a dusky 
hue, but the summit is the seat of eternal 
snows ; near Lachin Y. Gair, I spent some 
of the early part of my life, the recollection 
of which gave birth to the following stanzas : 



• We give the poem less for its intrinsic 
merit, than as it affords some information 
of the early habits of its Author. — Ed. 



Away, y« gay landscapes, ye gardens of 

roses! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow flake 
reposes , 

Tho' still, they are sacred to freedom and 

love : 

Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 
Round their white summits tho' elements 
war, 

Tho* cataracts foam, 'stead of smooth flow- 
ing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 
Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy 
wandered, 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the 
plaid ; 

On chieftains, long perished, my memory 
pondered, 

As daily I strode thro* the pine-covered 

glade: 

I sought not my home till the day's dying 
glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar 
star; 

For Fancy was cheered by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na 
Garr. 

Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your 

voices 

Rise on the night rolling breath of the 

gale ? 

Surely, the soul of the hero rejoices, 
And rides on the wind o'er his own High- 
land vale : 

Round Lx>ch na Garr, while the stormy mist 

gathers, 

\y inter presides in his cold icy car ; 
Clouds, there, encircle the forms of my 
fathers, 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch 
na Garr. 

Ill starred, tho' brave, did no vision's fore- 
boding, 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your 
cause ?• 

Ah ! were you destined to die at Culloden, 
Victory crowned not your fall with ap- 
plause. 

Still, were you happy, in death's earthy 
slumber, 

You rest with your clan, in caves of Brae- 
mar, 

The Pibrock resounds, to the piper's loud 
number, 

Your deeds, on the echoes of dark Loch 
na Garr. 



• I allude here to my maternal ances- 
tors, " the Gordons," many of whom fought 
for the unfortunate Prince Charles, better 
known as the Pretender. This branch was 
nearly allied in blood, as well as attachment 
to the Stuarts. George, the second Earl of 
Huntly, married the Princess Annabella 
Stuart, daughter of James the 1st of Scot- 
land ; by her he left four sons ; the third, Sir 
William Gordon, I have the honor to claim 
as one of my progenitors. ^ 
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Years have rolled on, Loch na Garr, since 
I left yon, 

Yean must elapte,ere I tread you again ; 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft yon, 
Yet stilll are you dearer than Albion's 
plain : 

England! thy beauties are tame and do- 
mestic 

To one who has roved on the mountains 

afar; 

Oh ! for the crags that are wild and majestic, 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch 
na Gerr! 



GRANTA. 

Happy the youth, in Euclid's axioms tried, 
Tho* little versed in any art beside ; 
W ho, scarcely skilled an English line to pen, 
Scans attic metres, with a critic's ken. 
What, tho' he know not how bis fathers bled, 
When civil discord piled the fields with dead ; 
When Edward bade his conquering bands 
advance; 

Or Henry trampled on the crest of France; 
Though marv'Uing at the name of Magna 
Charta, 

Yet well he recollects the laws of Sparta ; 
Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 
While Blackstone's on the shelf neglected 
laid; 

Of Grecian dramas counts the deathless 
fame, 

Of Avon's Bard rememb'ring scarce the 
name. 

Such is the youth, whose scientific pate, 
Class, honors, medals, fellowships await, 
Or e'en perchance, the declamation price, 
If to such glorious height he lifu his eyes. 
But, lo ! no common orator can hope 
The envied silver cup within his scope; 
Not that our heads much eloquence require, 
The Athenian's glowing style, or Tully's fire. 
A manner clear or warm is useless, since, 
We do not try by speaking to convince; 
Be other orators of pleasing proud, 
We speak to please ourselves, not move the 
crowd: 

Our gravity prefers the muttering tone — 
A proper mixture of the squeak and groan — 
No borrowed grace of action must be seen, 
The slightest motion would offend the Dean : 
Whilst every staring graduate would prate, 
Against what he could never imitate. 
The man who hopes to obtain the promised 
cup, 

Must in one posture stand, and ne'er look up; 
Nor stop, but rattle over every word, 
No matter what, so he can not be heard : 
Thus let him hurry on, nor think to rest, 
Who speaks the fastest 's sure to be the best : 
Who utters most within the shortest space, 
May safely hope to win the wordy race. 



TO ROMANCE. 

Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! 

Auspicious Queen of childish joys, 
Who lead'st along, iu airy dance, 

Tay votive train of girls and boys ; 



At length in spalls no longer bound, 
I break the fetters of my youth, 

No more I tread thy mystic round, 
But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 

And yet, 'tis hard to quit the dreams 

Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 
Where every nymph a goddess seems, 

Whose eyes thro* rays immortal roll ; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 

And all assume a varied hue, 
When virgins seem no longer vain, 

And even woman's smiles are true. 

And must we own thee but a name, 

And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 
Nor find a Sylph in every dame, 

A Pylades* in every friend? 
But leave, at once, thy realms of air, 

To mingling bands of fairy elves ; 
Confess that woman's false as fair — 

And friends have feeling — for themselves! 
With shame. I own, I've felt thy sway, 

Repentanniow thy reign is o'er, 
No more thy precepts I obey, 

No more on fancied pinions soar : 
Fond fool ! to love a sparkling eye, 

And think that eye to truth was dear. 
To trust a passing wanton's sigh, 

And melt beneath a wanton's tear. 

Romance i disgusted with deceit, 

Far from thy motley court I fly, 
Where Affectation holds her seat, 

And sickly Sensibility ; 
Whose silly tears can never flow, 

For any pangs excepting thine ; 
Who turns aside from real woe, 

To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 

Now join with sable sympathy, 

With cypress crownecV—arrayed in weeds, 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 

Whose breast for every bosom bleeds ; 
And call thy sylvan female choir 

To mourn a swain for ever gone ; 
Who once could glow with equal fire 

But bends not now before thy throne. 

Ye genial nymphs ! whose ready tears, 

On all occasions, swiftly flow; 
Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears, 

With fancied flames and phrenzy glow ; 
Say, will you mourn my absent name, 

Apostate from your gentle train? 
An infant Bard, at least, may claim 

From you a sympathetic strain. 

Adieu ! fbnd race, a long adieu '. 
The hour of fate is hovering nigh, 



• It is hardly necessary to add, that Py- 
lades was the companion of Orestes, and a 
partner in one of the friendships, which, 
with those of Achilles, Patroclus, Nisus and 
Euryalus, Damon and Pythias, have been 
handed down to posterity > as remarkable in- 
stances of attachments, which, in all proba- 
bility, never existed, beyond the imagination 
of the poet, the page of the historian, or 
modern novelist. 
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E'en now the gnlph appears tn view 
Where unlamented von must lie; 

Oblivion*! blackening lake is teen, 
Convuls'd by gales yon cannot weather, 

Where yon, and eke your gentle Queen 
Alas ! must perish altogether. 



CULLODBN ANECDOTES. 
MR. EDITOR. 

THE writer delayed sending a conti- 
nuation of the Culloden anecdotes, un- 
certain whether her partiality for the 
narrators had not overrated their in- 
terest. She has, however, just had the 

Pleasure of seeing the first part in the New 
f onthly Magazine. The sequel is more 
copious, and in some instances more 
romantic; but the authenticity cannot 
be questioned, as the two gentlemen, 
and the lady from whom they were 
received, were persons of unquestionable 
veracity. 

Miss M. daughter to Mr. Gordon, was 
a very young girl when she so narrowly 
escaped accidental death from the hand 
of John Roy Stewart. The presence 
of mind, self command and fortitude, 
she displayed in the severest trials of 
suspense and sorrow, as the mother of 
three gallant officers, who fell in the 
service of their country, became first 
apparent in refraining from an excla- 
mation or word that might betray the 
fugitive. She observed to her cousin, 
that some of the maids wanted to frighten 
them ; but they should be locked up, un- 
til she sent her mother to reprimand 
them. Having taken away the candle 
they had recently extinguished, and 
asked her cousin to light it in the par- 
lour. She informed her mother that 
Mr. Grey was in his own room ; but she 
did not give the slightest hint of her 
late jeopardy. Mrs. Gordon, who had 
been but a very short time in bed, 
instantly arose, convinced that no trivial 
cause brought John Hoy to his first 
asylum. She knew he had a spirit 
above coming to bemoan himself, or to 
shun hardship, which his own vigilance 
and exertions would by any means effec- 
tually combat. She learnt from him, 
that in the Braes of Strathdearn, he 
was intercepted by a youth, who was a 
soldier in his own regiment, and knew 
him personally. Kenedy was the younger 
brother ef the man who never ^aye his 
right hand to another, after receiving a 
farewell grasp from the Royal Adven- 
turer. He was also cousin to the faith- 
ful attendant of Prince Charles, Mac 
Jan, the unfortunate cow stealer, to 
whom the clemency of George the Se- 
Nbw Monthly Mao,— No. 6L 



eond would have been extended, if the 
magnanimity that redeemed his faults 
had been more timely represented. The 
lad, not sixteen years old, had ranged 
Strathsnay, Badenoch, and part of Athol, 
in search of John Roy ; and never, even 
by inadvertence, endangered the gen- 
tlemen who were compelled to intrust 
their lives to his fidelity. These were, 
a Laird of the name of Drummond, — 
alias M Gregor, and James M'Gregor, 
•on to the now celebrated Rob Roy. 
They were both wounded. Mr. Drum- 
mond could proceed by short journies to 
some place of refuge; but James 
M'Gregor had his foot lacerated in a 
manner which disabled him from walk- 
ing, and if he attempted to ride, his 
ignorance of the bye ways required a 
very trusty attendant Both the suf- 
ferers were desiroRS that John Roy 
should testify to Mrs. Gordon that they 
were what thev represented themselves — 
true sons of Alpin. Mr. Gordon s pro- 
genitors were M'Gregors, and his warm 
heart retained a strong attachment to 
his proscribed clan. Mrs. Gordon was 
distressed. Every corner of her house, 
and the out-houses, where a wounded 
man could be concealed, were full — but 
humanity and clanship enforced the re- 
quest conveyed by John Roy. She laid 
before him her perplexities, repeating a 
sentiment of her husband, which never 
should be forgotten. 

" Justice has ample atonement m the 
prisoners which have been taken," said 
she, " and if many more were to be 
sentenced, compassion would probably, 
excite disaffection. 1 repeat to you, Mr- 
Grey, these words of my good and wise 
partner, to convince you, that even for 
the sake of the side we have taken in. 
these sad disturbances, I would go every 
length to preserve those gentlemen 
John Roy asked if any of her guests 
were able to travel a few miles from their 
retreat at Alvey ? 

Mrs. Gordon replied, not one was fit 
to go a mile, except his friend Mr. 
Milton, and she could not, would 
not, desire him, or any other, to 
leave her house. John Roy assured her 
he should manage to take him away, 
without impeaching her hospitality. 
They went together to his room. He 
was fast asleep, but clothed and ready 
dressed, with his pistols charged, and 
sword drawn, prepared to escape or to 
defend himself if assaulted. Many weeks 
had passed since he saw a human coun- 
tenance but Mrs. Gordons, and she 
staid only a moment, when she brought 

Vol. XI, C 
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him food, or changes of linen. He had 
endured much pain in his head, the con- 
sequence of a contusion received at the 
battle of Culloden. He was sometimes 
feverish and delirious, until a great 
effusion of blood from his nostrils re- 
lieved him, and his strength and spirits 
were much reduced by the discharge. 
An acute sense of his unhappy condition 
preyed upon his mind. In his ravings,Mrs. 
Gordon discerned that he yet now poig- 
nantly* lamented the expulsion of the race 
he considered to have a legitimate rhrht 
to the sceptre of £reat Britain. Sir. 
Gordon had interdicted his wife from 
communicating to him any particulars 
respecting her proteges; that if ques- 
tioned, he could,, with truth, assert his 
entire ignorance. She, however, took 
leave to consult him in general or figu- 
rative terms, and he suggested a remedy 
for misplaced loyalty. Mr. Hamilton 
was a stedfast protestant. Mrs. Gor- 
don, after hearing from her husband the 
following story, introduced it casually, 
as if she wished to know whether Mr. 
H. knew the parties. It was the first 
tine she sat down in his chamber, since 
the duties of a sick nurse prolonged her 
stay with him, and the natural delight 
afforded by society to a sensitive and 
cultivated mind engaged the deepest 
attention to her discourse. VVc shall 
find the efficacy of truths, pleasantly im- 
parted, can overcome very inveterate 
prejudices. 

A baronet in the south of Scotland 
married a roman catholic lady in 1711. 
Through the lady's influence, her father 
confessor hoped to engage Sir B. M. 
in the projected rebellion ; but she de- 
clined taking any part which might in- 
volve his life and property. The priest 
cften reiterated his importunities ; lady 
M. adhered to her prudent determina- 
tion, and the ghostly father, losing all 
self command, expected to intimidate 
her, by denouncing excommunication, 
with all the dire concomitants of eccle- 
siastical censure. The lady interrupted 
him with the dignity of offended self 
reverence : 

" Your threats, Sir, have confirmed 
my purpose. I see, I feel, that while 
the protestant house of Hanover 
reigns over us, I may treat with con- 
tempt your unmanly virulence, and 
order you to leave mv presence, no 
more to return. If a Stewart held the 
sovereign authority, 1 must tremble at 
the least sign of priestly rancour. Hence- 
forth I renounce the fetters of reason, 
and of personal liberty, in which edu- 



cation enchained, me. I abjure your 
church* and its errors." 

The priest made abject concessions ; 
but lady M. was inexorable. Mr. M. 
was not acquainted with the family { 
but he applauded the lady, and from 
that period his spirits and health 
amended. 

Mrs. Gordon and John Roy were 
aware they could not without some 
risk approach his bed. She waited at 
the door, while John Roy, after putting 
off his shoes, gently drew near, and got 
possession of his weapons. Both were 
painfully affected by this incident. It 
Drought conviction, that they themselves 
might be disarmed and seized, when un- 
conscious of danger. 

Kenedy waited for the answer he 
must bring the unfortunate M'Grcgors. 
Mrs. Gordon left John Roy and Mr, 
H. when she had gently roused the 
sleeper. Mr. H. was overjoyed to see 
his friend, and glad to accompany him 
to Glenmorc. John Roy dispatched 
Kenedy to welcome the M'Gregors. 
Mr. Drummond availed himself of the 
invitation to Alvey : but a romantic re- 
source, which we shall hereafter detail, 
procured for James M'Gre^or an easy 
conveyance to the eastern district. The 
genius of the Great Unknown might 
weave from our slight materials an his- 
torical story, not less illustrative of the 
character of the Gael than the Tales 
of My Landlord are descriptive of the 
southern Scots. 

But to return to the wanderers. 
When Mrs. Gordon left them, John 
Roy informed the poet of Bangour, that 
in the woods of Glenmore he met an old 
acquaintance, who told him he had been 
three days without food in a cavern, be- 
neath the root of a fir tree he cut down in 
a more peaceful season, and had marked, 
hoping to entrap foxes, or perhaps ot- 
ters, by laying snares in their den: — 
but the time came, when he must betake 
himself to it for shelter from the king's 
troops. John Roy asked to see the 
place, and carved his initials on the 
stump, that he might know it again ; and 
as the person, from whom he obtained 
the secret, was off to France, he and his 
friend need not fear treachery. Besides, 
he had secured the protection of two 
Iadics,who satisfied him that their servant 
Finlay M'Donald would sooner die than 
prove ungrateful. Mr. Grant was at 
Fort Augustus with the army; and his 
brother Tullochgorum was one of the 
hostages, lodged in Edinburgh Castle, 
since some false aspersions had led the 
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Duke of Cumberland to doubt the loy- 
alty of Ma clan. Thus the military 
would not suspect that M rs. Grant, her 
shter, and a house full of young children, 
could be accessary to concealing any of 
Prince Charles's followers. The ladies 
and he had agreed, that the watch word 
for their arrival should be to send an old 
woman, with an enquiry, if Mag Molach 
had been lately seen at Tullochgorum ? 
Mag Molach, or the woman with a 
hairy hand, was the tutelar genius of 
that branch of the Grants, and so many 
stories of her extraordinary perform- 
ances were current, that to ask about 
her would seem a very natural curiosity. 
Whenever this parole should reach Mrs. 
Grant, she and her sister were plighted 
to come with Finlay M'Donald to raise 
the trunk of the tree; to assist the 
gentlemen to descend, and to furnish 
them with necessaries. When winter 
set in, they could sometimes venture 
from the dungeon to take a cup of tea 
with the ladies, and to hear what was 
£oing forward in the world. Social 
intercourse had been the elixir of life 
to Mr. Hamilton since early youth. He 
foyfully accepted this proposal, and 
before sun-rise, he and John Roy were 
concealed in the fastnesses of Craig 
EUachy; where, cheerfully refreshed 
with provisions Mrs. Gordon sent with 
them, they conversed in low whispers, 
till darkness favoured their attempt to 
reach Glenmore. In case of being 
traced, they took a circuitous route; 
going first to the east, instead of crossing 
the Spey, to the west of Alvey. We 
cannot minutely detail their adventures ; 
but we know they were soon forced to 
separate, whilst they experienced all the 
miseries of outlawry. John Roy, as a 
soldier, and as a deserter, had been 
Inured to hardship ; but Mr. Hamilton, 
reared in elegance, ease, and security 
— in a strange country— ignorant of the 
language— not knowing whom to trust, 
andf not daring to seek his only friend, 
lest the anxious guest should lead to the 
detection of both — almost sunk beneath 
the weight of his accumulated distresses. 
Worn out, and careless of life, he asked 
lodgings at the house of a gentleman. He 
was a hostage at Edinburgh ; but his sis- 
ter, a compassionate spinster, conjectured 
the stranger was a fugitive. She received 
him, and he almost fainted with extacy, 
i* hen he found himself in the eager 
embrace of John Roy. In his hiding 

f>Jace he knew Mr. H s voice, and the 
treble accents alarmed him for the 
delicate constitution of his friend. 

They both shed tears, and the.old lady 



did not refuse to them the tribute of 
weeping sympathy. Here they passed a 
few nights and days, unmolested ; but 8 
party of militia sent after Lord Lewis 
Gordon, had orders to search every 
house, great and small. A woman came in. 
breathless haste to tell them her cottage 
had been ransacked, and if there was any 
one under Mrs. Christian G.'s protection, 
escape would be impracticable, for the 
soldiers were marching with quick steps 
that way. The good spinster had her 
maids preparing to brew ; the large 
copper was full for next morning ; she 
ordered the women to kindle a great fire 
under it, and to get water heated in 
every way they could devise. She then 
went to bed, leaving instructions with her 
damsels to say she was sick, and must not 
be disturbed. If the soldiers persisted* 
the women must warn them they shoulj 
be saluted with libations of boiling water; 
for they were not soldiers, but robbers. 
The militia-men had not uniforms, in- 
tending to conceal their purpose ; and 
this pretext carried some appearance of 
reason. The soldiers came ; the amazons 
were resolute, and the militia men de- 
camped. John Roy and Mr. Hamilton 
soon set out by different routes. They 
did not again go so far asunder as for- 
merly, and generally spent the night to- 
gether in some rocky recess, where a 
human foot had seldom trod. They 
were often in want of food, for the wild 
berries were grown scarce. Their 
cloaths and shoes were worn, and Mr. 
Hamilton could ill bear the cold. Their 
communications were not always calcu- 
lated to abate a sense of their calamity. 
Mr. H. told Mr. S. the anecdote of Law 
M. and her confessor, and he mentioned, 
that the persons to whom the prince 
entrusted his plate and jewels, to be 
sold for the relief of such as were ruined 
in his cause, were strongly suspected of 
abusing the trust. Each endeavoured 
to speak of his own sufferance with 
gay raillery ; but they owned to the 
ladies at Glenmore, that they sometimes 
could not help blaming the infatuation 
which leagued them with men of despe- 
rate fortune, who had nothing to lose* 
and hoped at their expense to gain by 
spoil, and by a change of rulers. John 
Roy had been distinguished by the Duke 
of Cumberland for his valour at the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, aud now to behold h3s 
royal highness would be equivalent to 
the doom of a deserter and a traitor. 
Every day increased the perils and pains 
of their condition. They forded and 
swam rivers, climbed precipices, or 
dived into clefts of the mountain*,^. 
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only vtid animals bad hitherto sought with btd-ckmths and Hue*. John Boy 
refugt ; and in various disguises had bo- and bis friend removed the trunk of the 
parately passed through bands of the tree, assisted to deposit the stores, and 
luilitary ; and for what had they incur- thankfully descended. The ladies help- 
red those complicated afflictions? For ed Finlay M'Donald to replace the 
no benefit to their country, if the enter- stump, and they rose with the dawn to 
prize had succeeded ; and certain woe to efface the initials, or rather to cut them 
multitudes had been the result of its away ; and at a considerable distance 
failure. They had not fought, bled, and they imitated the letters upon another 
lost their all to ensure personal, political, remain of a stem; in case the former 
or religions liberty. Aroman catholic, inscription had been observed. These 
imbued with extravagant ideas of inde- ladies walked to the cave every night to 
feasible right, and all the claims to abso- give their aid to Mr. M'Donald in Hbe- 
lute supremacy that give rise to the ex- rating the inmates ; and it may be sup- 
ercise of arbitrary power, could bring posed they came provided with fresh 
no aggrandizement to Britain, nor any supplies of every comfort they could af- 
individual freedom to the inhabitants. ford. They watched in different direc- 
The roots of wild liquorice, and tender tions to annouce the least indication of 
shoots of fir, were often the best repast danger. Mag Molach , called aloud, was 
of our fugitives, when they durst not the warning word. No gratification had 
venture to cut the green or ripened corn ever been so delicious to the prisoners as 
with their dirks, and to fill their ragged the short ramble that allowed them to 
pockets. John Roy fashioned a bow use their limbs, and again to behold 
and arrow. At school he was the best the canopy of heaven. Immersed all day 
archer, and a little practice recalled his in darkness, the glimmering myriads 
dexterity. He imitated the call of the adorning the firmament iu a frosty night 
dot to her fawn, and of the heath-fowl acted upon their sight with more potency 
to its young, and seldom did all the than erst had shone the luminary of 
creatures he designed to inveigle escape day. Mr. H- begged to have a wide 
his well-aimed darts. They dared not black dish filled with water to collect 
strike up a fire, but sometimes in a sheal- and reflect the rays of lif ht that pene- 
ing they got their game broiled. The trated through the roots of the fir, which 
report of a gun would have been a signal formed the covering of their den, and 
forthe soldiers to pursue them. The this expedient cheered their subter- 
ladies at Glenmore looked with anxiety ranean abode. They had not ventured 
for the tenants engaged to occupy the to Mr. Grant's house when a new alarm 
den. Weeks elapsed without any ac- confined them by day and night. Mrs. 
count of, or from them. At length a Grant did not think it proper to invite 
woman came to say, an old beggar man them in absence of her husband, and un- 
sent her to ask if Mag Molach had been invited, they would not presume to hint 
recently seen about Tullochgorura.— a wish to wait upon her. A rumour 
Mrs. Grant understood that John Roy reached Mrs. Grant, that the command- 
personated this beggar, and said the poor ing officer at Ruthven in Badenoch, had 
crazy being should be gratified with an heard from the east country the certainty 
answer, and the messenger ought to that Lord Lewis Gordon was concealed 
make haste to tell him that mao molach in a cave at Torrigen in Strathspey, 
was every night m the woods of Glen- Many an uneasy impatient look did Mrs. 
more, waiting Tullochgorum's return G. and her sister cast towards the sky, 
from Edinburgh. She had looked for wishing the sun was gone down ; and 
him since a specified time. This was as soon as darkness favoured a visit to 
exactly the date of John Roy's very pa- the cavern, they repaired thither to tell 
thetic address to Mrs.Grant • committing the geutleman, that a servant belonging 
bis life to the merey of a low-country lady to a near relative of Lord Lewis Gor- 
and her sister, and relying on their hn- don had overheard some mention of hit 
manity, though he was not ignorant that lordship's asylum, 
her husband and herself favoured the es- John Roy exclaimed, " No High- 
tablished regime. He and Mr. H. repaired lander would have betrayed Lord Lewis, 
to the woods, and lurked near the den, nor the poorest fellow who carried arms 
which he soon discovered by the initials under the Prince/* 
his penknife inscribed. They saw Mrs. Stores were left for the victims of re- 
Grant, her sister, and Fiulay M'Donald bellion ; and at dead of night the ladies, 
bv the faint moonlight. They were accompanied by M'Donald, went to 
laden *ith food; with milk ani beer; raise th« trunk of the tret a little for 
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the idmhrfnn of air. Mr. Grant came 
home. He approved of all bis wife and 
eister-iii-lair had done, and went oat 
daily to get information. A fortnight 
satisfied the soldiery that all their search 
for Lord Lewis Gordon must be unavail- 
ing. Mr. Grant invited Mr. H. and 
John Roy to tea, and with Finlay 
M 4 Donald released them from confine- 
ment. The writer never shall forget 
the impression made by Mr. Grant's de- 
scription of their haggard looks and 
threadbare tattered garments, covered 
with, and perforated by maggots. Their 
loathsome state was not immediately 
perceived. Their eyes could not sap- 
port the light. Tbo blaze of a wood 
fire was lowered by water; and the 
candle extinguished. Mr. H/s health 
was unpaired, and John Roy affected 
high glee, to amuse his pensive confede- 
rate. He composed in Gaelic, an ex- 
tempore oration to the cherishing heat, 
so long a stranger to their frames, and 
Mr. Grant translated it to Mr. Hamilton. 
Shivering with cold and agitation, Mr. 
H. threw himself into a chair. The 
candles were re-lamed, and Finlay 
M'Donald appeared with new suits of 
cloaths and linens for the quests. Mr. 
H. observed his horrible retinue. 

" Great God P be cried, " ray friend 
and I, in our premature inhumation, 
were also the prey of worms P 

A short hysterical spasm succeeded ; 
but two glasses of wine, and Mr. Stew- 
art's forced merriment, removed the 
symptoms. Mrs. Grant and her sister 
came to make tea. A chair was placed 
for Mr. Hamilton, and as he did not rise 
to take it, Mr. Grant led him to the 
table. Mrs. Grant wished to engage 
him in conversation ; but in place of a 
direct answer, he muttered — 

" Johaoes Rufus Stewart, 
With brawny limb and true heart; 
Bold at the mountain lion, 
And of liberty the scion. 

Dens, caves, caverns, dungeons, worms, ver- 
micuH — " 

Mr. Stewart looked earnestly at the 
speaker. His eyes were fixed. His 
senses were locked in sleep. He was 
carried to bed, and when he awoke next 
rooming, recollected nothing, except the 
hideous reptiles. 

This fact is not without a parallel. 
It wiD be found in the life of Doctor 
Haddock, relating the perturbed state 
of his feelings at Dumfries, after being 
insulted by the rabble, when inducted 
•o the parish of Kirkcudbright. 



After Mr H was laid in bed. John 
Roy informed Mr. Grant and the lathes, 
that the lines recited by him were part 
of a doggrel poem he composed in his 
dungeon. Mr. Grant asked if J. Roy's 
muse never visited the cavern. He could 
not deny that she once deigned to inspire) 
him ; but to repeat her intuitions would 
perhaps offend. The lashes joined Mr. 
G. in promising a free pardon for the 

Sarty spirit of his effusions, and urged 
f r. 8. to rehearse them. He complied. 

" My enemies search for my den, 

Like wolves, raging mad to destroy; 
Controul, O Lord ! those cruel men, 

And save thy poer John Roy. 
Oh grant this boon, if I may dare 

Ask on my bended knee, 
Make me as many as they are, 

Or they as few as me. 
No favour shewn on either side, 

Fate standing passive by, 
The arm of flesh the cause decide, 

Between their chief and I." 

" But, ladies," subjoined our hero, I 
was tired of prison, and forgot that my 
own folly consigned me to a den, when I 
rattled off those rhymes. 

As we are not composing a fiction, 
but recording real incidents, as the pro- 
minent feature of troublous times, there 
must be many chasms in the diary 
of men, driven from place to place, 
flying from the death of malefactors, 
with harassed minds, and weary limbs; 
their chafed soles often unshod, and 
enduring the extremities of oppressive 
heat, intense cold, hunger and thirst; 
their ihort intervals of quiet were need- 
ful for sleep. This register of their 
adventures would have been more im- 
rfect, if an unexpected meeting with 
r. Gordon, of Alvey, at Glenmore, 
had not drawn from them particulars 
they did not till then think of reciting. 
Fifty years after that date, Mr. Gordo* 
was heard to say, he never tasted the 
sweets of recognition so exquisitely, as 
in this encounter with Mr. Hamilton 
and John Roy Stewart. A storm of 
snow covered the ground, and the moon 
had not risen, when on a wintry night, 
Mr. Gordon came to Mr. Grant's house. 
He and the ladies, with their guests, 
were seated by a bright burning heap of 
moss fir. John Roy bad seen Mr. Gor- 
don in his youth, and recollected him. 
Mr. H. never beheld him, though both 
in -emergency were weeks under his 
protective roof. 

" Worthiest! most liberal of men!" 
cried John Roy, clasping Mr. Gordon in 
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hit Arms. Hit name, pronounced by 
Mn. Grant, produced equal rapture in 
the heart of Mr. Hamilton, and he em- 
braced Mr. Gordon before he could dis- 
engage himself from Mr. Stewart. 

They asked for the M'Gregors. Mr. 
Gordon informed them, that Mr. Drum- 
mond was now on his way to the Conti- 
nent ; but James M'Gregor, through the 
agency of some secret friend, got to the 
east country. He procured money to 
bribe an Inverness merchant to convey 
him from Strathdearn in a cart, covered 
with light packages, addressed to noble- 
men and gentlemen of unquestionable 
attachment to government. Mr. S. 
smiled. 

Why do you smile ? M said Mr. Gor- 
don. 

lf my friend Hamilton will promise to 
smile, and smile again, I shall tell you a 
pretty little tale. It cannot now be 
dangerous to any one, and it will serve 
to pass our time.—" The night I passed 
at Strathdearn, with the M*Gregors, 
we lay under the shelter of a rock, sur- 
rounded at the base with birch trees. 
The day just began to appear, when a 
little old man, and a fine looking /youth, 
in the south country garb, drew near 
us. The old man carried a tub of 
smoking water, and dressings for James 
M'Gregor's wound. The stripling ba- 
thed it, applied the unguent, and ban- 
dages, dropping many a tear during the 
operation, which was performed in deep 
silence. The old man then withdrew to 
some distance. They no doubt supposed 
Mr. Drummond and myself to be asleep ; 
but long accustomed to listen for sounds 
of danger, the least movement awakes me, 
and I think a mouse could not tread the 
velvet moss, without informing my ear. 
James M'Gregor and the lad spoke in a 
very low voice. He urged a longer stay. 
4 1 have been with you more than twelve 
hours,' said the youth: they did not 
seem tedious; but'l have far to go, and 
my horse, and escort, which you know 
have dispersed to elude observation, are 
to meet me by degrees, before high noon. 
Even with his Lordship's written protec- 
tion, I am unsafe in this distracted 
country, with only poor old Marjory as 
a travelling companion. Oh ! these sad, 
sad times, when young women must un- 
dertake the part of bearded men, to save 
a father, brother, and dear relations. 
When I think of them, I forget all f the 
risks I may run. Remember their lives 
and property are in your hands. They 
are safe, if you are guarded in speech 
and writing. Untrue you ntver will 



be ; and their influence may procure yoii 
leave to return openly among us. For 
their sakes think of her, who would not 
for worlds harm a hair of the locks 
she yesterday combed for the last time, 
until our nation shall be more settled. 
Farewell. May saints and angels watch 
over you V 

James M'Gregor opened the plaid he 
had all night round his person, and in 
the tenderest tones said, 

" Let me carry :vith me the dear re- 
membrance, that for once I had my only 
love in my arms." 

* No, James, no. Your memory of 
this bold journey shall be pure, as the 
motives that brought me so far from 
home. If I could have ventured here 
without the guards my friends provided, 
I would willingly have travelled all the 
way only to give you this, that you might 
buy the good offices of those that are 
not generous enough to render unbribed 
services. If I am to see you no more 
on earth, my days are devoted to God, 
and the blessed Virgin. Be true to my 
father and brothers, as I shall be true to 
you.' 

The lady stooped to give a parting 
salute. James fixed his arms round her 
neck, and did not unloose them, till the 
diminutive old man interposed." 

After this little narrative, the com- 
pany amused themselves with conjec- 
tures as to who the lady could be ; but to 
every one mentioned, some objection 
was started, which proved their supposi- 
tion was erroneous. Mr. Stewart then 
asked Mr. Gordon to go with him to see 
if there were any signs of thaw. In less 
than half an hour they returned, and 
when reseated, Mr. Gordon held up two 
rings, requesting every one to examine 
them, and note their appearance. 

" Colonel Stewart," said he, «« wishes 
to place more confidence in me than 
should be given to mortal man. He has 
been insisting that I should dispose of 
those rings, and to send the value to a 
widow at — " 

'Mention no names, Sir, I beseech 
you," interrupted Mr. S. " It is too 
much to have planted thorns in an in- 
nocent heart ; — and at least, for some 
time, to have indisposed a good, artless 
girl to be the happy spouse of a man in 
ber own station. I shoidd save her 
from all blame, and indeed she deserves 
none. Mr. Hamilton knows the circum- 
stances, and without alluding to any 
that can divulge the persons concerned, 
I shall confess my faults. If I know 
myself, 1 intended no harm ; but let no 
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man after me permit himself to flatter 
an inexperienced creature with unmean- 
ing attention. The little gallantries, 
which a well hred lady knows to be af- 
fected politeness, a simple child of nature 
translates into the language of love. 1 
forgot this distinction until too late ; 
and if I only suffered for my idle adula- 
tion, I should less lament my folly. 

B.G. 



THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR8, ENEMIES TO 
CHRISTIAN I TV. 

AMONG the numerous literary Jour- 
nals of which Germany may justly boast, 
there is perhaps none which deserves to 
be placed in a higher rank than that pub- 
lished at Vienna, under the title of 
FVndg rl bendes Oriexts, or Mines 
of the East. Five volumes, small folio, 
have been successively published in num- 
bers, of which four make a volume. 
Those four volumes contain a vast mass 
of information respecting the East. The 
object of my present communication is, 
however, the first number of the sixth 
volume, which is but just published, 
and is wholly filled by a Latin Disserta- 
tion, of the length of thirty sheets, un- 
der the very promising title of-—" M ys- 

TERIUM BaPHOMETIS REVELATUM, 

sel t Fratres MlLITIiE Templi, qua 

G.NOSTICI ET QUI DEM OPHIANI ApOS- 
TACI/E, IPOLUDULI.E ET IMPITRITATIS 
CONV1CTI PER IPSA EORUM MONU- 
MENT a. " This title sufficiently explains 
the subject and the tendency of the 
whole Essay, which is to prove the guilt 
of the Templars, not from the acts of 
their trials, which historical criticism 
would not hitherto admit as proofs 
against them, but from their own mo- 
numents. Such monuments, which have 
been till now partly unknown, and 
partly known indeed, but not recognised 
for what they really signify, are the idols 
common in all Europe, since their trial, 
under the name of Baphometsheads, and 
lately become celebrated in Germany by 
means of Werner's Templars, the adora- 
tion of which was laid to their charge in 
their trial. 

A learned author, the celebrated 
orientalist, Mr. Joseph Von Hammer, 
first discovered them in a dozen idols in 
the Imperial Cabinet of Antiquities, 
which were before considered to be Ti- 
bet ian. Ou most of them are enigmati- 
cal, hitherto undecyphercd Arabic in- 
scriptions, (upon Koine also Greek and 
Latin ones), which contain the name 
of these idols, Mete, the doctrine 
of the Gnostic Eight, and of the denial 



of the Christian Religion. They repre- 
sent the Mete, that it, the Wisdom or 
Sophia of the Gnostics, and particolarlr 
of the Ophites, as Hermaphrodite, with 
the attributes of the broken off cross, or 
Egyptian Key of the Nile and of life, 
(the T,) of the serpent of the Baptism of 
Fire, &c. ; and contain, besides all the 
symbols of the Moon, Sun,Staju, Ap- 
zox, Chain, Tassels, Book, Seven - 
branch Candlestick, &c. which are 
known as masonic hieroglyphics. 

The author recognises as such Bap ho- 
me te, so called instead of Mete, from the 
Fire Baptism of Reason Ba^y-urnx, the 
three idols published in the Journal 
called " Curiosities," (vol. ii. No. 6\) 
which he at first took to be AJchemiiti- 
cal, and the inscriptions upon which, at 
first, led him astray, because the Greek 
word Mete, written with Arabic letters, 
has no meaning as an oriental word* 
That this word, which is met with in all 
the Arabic inscriptions, must be read 
Mete ; he discovered afterwards, from 
the Latin inscriptions on other idols, 
and of the Castle of Pottenstein in Bo- 
hemia, formerly belonging to the Temp- 
lars, on which is found the inscription 
(not understood by Bienenberg) " Sig- 
nata Metis carito* cxtirpat hostes" last- 
ly from coins and Bracteates, in which 
we find partly the figure of Mete, and 
partly her name, either in a cypher, to 
be illegible to the profane, or written at 
length, like the inscription on a coin in 
Scelander, which clearly consists of three 
words ; Mete ts is, which Mader inter- 
preted Mel ens is. 

The same inscriptions as on these idols 
are to be met with upon three stone ves- 
sels in the Imperial Cabinet of Antiqui- 
ties, upon which, besides the above and 
other Gnostic symbols, the Ophitic Or- 
gies are also represented in Bas-relief. 
These cups are the Chalices of the Bap- 
tism of Fire, being represented filled 
with flaming fire, as well at the feet of 
Mete (who holds by the arms the Neo- 
phyte placed over it) as on the Bas- 
relief of one of these cups, where th&act 
of the baptism with fire is performed. 
On the Bas-relief of the Ophitic Orgies 
wc also find Mete himself twice, as Her- 
maphrodite, with the chain of /Eons, 
and holding in bcr hand the Key of Life ; 
this T, called by the Ophites the Wood 
o f Life, and also the Key of Knowledge, 
(Lignum Vitae, Clavis Gnoseos) is the true 
Character baphombticus, which the 
idols bear on the forehead, and which is 
mentioned in the depositions of the 
Templars. 
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Hitherto these idols and vessels were 
considered as Ophitic, and no proof 
could be deduced from them against the 
Templars, were not the same Ophitic 
hieroglyphics, symbols, and representa- 
tions, which are united with the above- 
mentioned Arabic inscriptions on the 
vessels and idols found also upon the 
churches and tombs of the Templars. 
The most remarkable in this respect 
are, the sculptures, described— Nos. 44 
and 45 for this year, of the Historical, 
Geographical, Political, and Military 
Archives on the church of the Templars 
at Schongrabcrn, on which, besides 
Mete, is found also her declared enemy 
and adversary, the Daemonic or Typho- 
niclaldabaoth; together with his emblem 
the Lion, and the principal Gnostic 
hieroglyphic of the Serpent devouring a 
Child ; (Epiphanius Haeres. xxvii. § 10). 
This emblem is found, also, on the Tem- 
plar's church at Ebenfurt, and upon 
others ; and the author shows that the 
legend of the combat of St. George with 
the Dragon, which the Bollandists 
themselves place in the list of fables, is 
nothing but a gnostical hieroglyphic of 
the Combat of the Gnostic with the 
World, which has been incorporated 
with the arms of England and of Milan, 
as St. George and the Serpent holding 
a Child in its mouth. Similar Ophitic 
symbols are found on the Bohemian 
Templar's churches, asEger and Prague; 
and in the latter, (now belonging to the 
Chevalier Von Schonfcld), especially the 
Gnostic (afterwards masonic) symbols 
painted on glass, and in Fresco ; farther, 
in the Templar's churches at Steinfeld, 
near Wiencrisch-Neustadt, and at Wut- 
tendorf near Statz ; also, (according to 
Count TelekTs Travels through Hun- 
gary, p. 216,) in the Templar's church 
of St. Martin, in the Peninsula of 
Murau. The author regrets that he 
could not wait for the drawings pro- 
mised him of this church by his Excel- 
lency Count Festctits, as well as others 
by Sir. Steinbuchel from Dalmatia ; be- 
cause otherwise, the publication of this 
volume, which has been already so much 
retarded by similar causes, would have 
been delayed a whole year ; but at the 
conclusion of his work' he expresses his 
firm conviction that, the way being once 
shewn, a number of such Idols and Sculp- 
tures, not hitherto recognised as belong- 
ing to the Templars, or Gnostics, when 
considered in this new light, will only 
confirm all that is here said. Such a 
new light is thrown by the Numismatical 
observations in this Essay, on a number 



of coins andBRACTBATEs,thc legends of 
which, hitherto not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the author reads and explains 
as gnostical, without laying any stress 
on them as proofs of guilt against the 
Templars ; whom he, besides, does not 
declare guilty in shape, but proves that 
the properly initiator trod the Christian 
religion under foot, and partook in the 
most shameful licentiousness of the 
Ophites; so that they were nothing 
less than unjustly condemned. Through 
this discovery drawn from monuments, a 
new light is thrown on the tales of the 
middle ages of the sacred Grale (Goblet) 
which is by no means, as hitherto be- 
lieved, the Chalice of the Lord's Supper; 
but the cup of the Gnostic Union on the 
vessels of the baptism with fire, three of 
which are in the Imperial Cabinet of 
Antiquities. The eight metal dishes, all 
bearing the same enigmatical inscription, 
are similar sacred Grale ; one of these 
is depicted on the curiosities, and one 
in Busching's weekly journal ; the in- 
scription on them, which has hitherto 
not been riglitly understood, or read, is 
explained by the author, by giving the 
true reading. By this discovery als# a 
number of hitherto quite obscure pas- 
sages of TUurel, as, for instance, that 
where his sword is changed into a staff 
(namely, the T shaped staff or crutch, 
which the Templars hold in their hands 
in the churches of Schongrabcrn and 
Wultendorff,) and for the first time ren- 
dered intelligible ; and lastly, the very 
ancient gnostical origin of free masonry 
is historically traced as far as possible up 
to the time of the Crusade, and still far- 
ther back. The five copper plates con- 
tain all the representations of the Ba- 
phomete symbols, hieroglyphics, cups, 
100 coins, "&c. necessary as proofs and 
illustrations of this highly interesting 
and important treatise, which is calcu- 
lated to make a great sensation in the 
learned world. 



NOTICES ILLUSTRATIVE OP CAMBRIAN 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

No. III. 

TRUTH. 

TRUTH was held so sacred by the 
ancient British Bards and Druids, that 
they would never, contrary to modern 
custom, admit into their poetical compo- 
sitions any thing whatever of a fictitious 
nature ; their fundamental maxim was 
to search for truth, and to adhere to it 
with the most rigid severity. Hence, in 
all the genuine copies that" are extant of 
our ancient Welsh bards, from Meugant, 
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about the close of the fourth century, 
to the present time, we do not meet 
with a single poem founded on fiction ; 
and, strange as it may appear, the most 
authentic histories of the Welsh are in 
rerse, and all their fabulous writings in 
prose. Some have asserted/in their vindi- 
cation of that grand romance Geoffry 
of Monmouth, that the Troian origin of 
Britain is mentioned by Tatiesin: but 
this is a glaring falsehood ; for no one 
can show, iu the poems of that noble 
bard, one single word allusive to such an 
ercnt ; nor do any of the cotemporaries 
of Geoffry make the least mention of it. 

THB CVMRV. 

The Welsh have always called them- 
selves the Cymrv: the strictly literal 
meaning of which is Aborigines. 
They are the Cimbri, or Cimmeri, of 
the ancients; and have been distin- 
guished by this appellation in all ages, 
and in all countries, from Asia Minor to 
Britain, as if they were the aborigines 
of the world. They call their language 
Cymraeg, i. e. original. The Welsh in 
this, their national address, derived 
from the most remote antiquity, may 
find pretensions of some plausibility, to 
a far nobler origin than that of being 
the descendants of a horde of adven- 
turers, who came from Troy to Britain, 
through mauy countries, on a predatory 
expedition. 

BTONE-HBNGE. 

The Welsh bards always met in the 
open air, while the sun was above the 
horizon, where they formed a circle of 
stones, according to the custom of their 
predecessors. It appears very probable 
that Stone-henge owes its origin to a 
Bardic meeting. 

BAY OP ABERMO. 

A very large tract of fenny country on 
tins coast is called Cantrcr Gwaclo©, i. e. 
the lowland canton. About the year 
4O0 f it was inundated by the sea, owing 
to the carelessness of those who kept 
the flood-gates ; as we are informed by 
Taliesin, in one of his poems. It was 
gaid there were many large town*, a 
great number of villages, and palaces of 
noblemen in this cautou; and among 
them, the residence of Gwyddno Ga- 
rauhir, a petty prince of the country. 
There were, within the last 50 years, to 
be seen, in the sands of this bay, large 
stones with inscriptions on them in 
Roman characters; but in an unknown 
language. 

CYRIC 

Is the patron Raint of the Welch ma- 
riners. It was usual for those, even 
Nbwt Monthly Mag.— No, 61. 



females, who went from North Wales 
on pilgrimages to St. David's, to pass the 
dangerous strands, and sail over the 
rongh bavs of the Dyvi in slight co- 
racles,* without any one to guide or as- 
sist them , so firmly were they persuaded 
that their adored saint would protect 
them in all dangers. 

MENBTIA, 

The ancient city of St. David's, in 
Pembrokeshire. The pilgrimages to 
this place were esteemed so meritorious, 
that they occasioned a proverbial rhyme 
in Welsh, which has been thus translated 
into Latin:— 

Roma semel quantum, bis dat Menevia 
tantom. 

KINO ARTHUR. 

This renowned prince was no more than 
the son of Meiryg, the petty king of Gla- 
morgan; elected to the supreme command 
of theBritish army, to repel the inroads of 
the Saxons. It is extremely likely that 
the ancient Britons were never united 
under one hereditary sovereign of their 
own nation. The island was always di- 
vided into a great many petty prin- 
cipalities,which» when occasion required, 
elected temporary commanders-in-chief, 
to lead their armies in cases of invasion ; 
such were CassiVELLanus, Cunobr- 

LINUS, CARACTACUS, ARTHUR, &C. 
THB I8LB OV HONBY. 

Y Fbl Ynvs — the Isle of Honey, 
was one of the ancient names of Britain. 
The other two were, clas mbrddin, or 
the Highlands in the 8ea 5 an <* P r y- 
dain,| the name by w mcn ' lt is a* pre- 
sent, and has been for a* * east two thou- 
sand years, known to tnc oW Britons. 

The strictly literal meaning of Pry- 
dian, is beautiful, and nothing can 
be more obvious than this etymology; 
yet, strange to relate, Mr. Williams was 
the first who ever noticed it. 1 ,fle ter- 
mination, A*/?, is exactly the same as the 
English /!//, in beautiful. The«*e are 
but few countries in the world, winch, 
like Britain, retain their ancient names 
in their aboriginal languages, still living 
within them, and but fittle, if any thing, 
corrupted or altered. 

LOYALTY, 

When the second civil war broke oat, 



* A sort of boat of wicker work coated 
with canvas dipped in tar, about the size of 
a large clothes-basket, which the fishermen 
carry on their shoulders. There is a coracle 
race annually at Chester, on the Doe. 

t Mr. Macpherson sagaciously observed,- 
that this name was never known to tha 
Welch 

Vol. XI. D n 
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in tbe year 1648, the Welsh were the 
first who took up arms in favour of 
Charles II. Sir Edward Stradling, of 
St. Donat's Castle, Sir Nicholas Keinyss, 
of Keven Mably, and Colonel Powell, 
raised, armed, and equipped, each of 
them, 1000 men, within their own county 
of Glamorgan ; which, under their com- 
mand, joined Major-General Langhorne, 
and Col. Poyer ; whose men were chiefly 
raised in the counties of Brecon, Caer- 
marthen, and Pembroke. Their col- 
lected force amounted to about 8000. 
Cromwell, hearing of this, sent Col. 
Horton before him, with 3000 horse, 
and 2000 foot, to Wales, and followed 
himself, with ail the troops he could 
muster. The two armies met at St. 
Fagan's, a village on the banks of the 
River Ely, in the vale of Glamorgan, on 
Monday, May 8, 1648. Col. Horton, 
engaged by Langhorne and Stradling, 
was compelled to give way ; but being 
soon joined by 3000 men, with a heavy 
train of artillery, he charged the van of 
the Welsh forces, and after a bloody 
conflict of two hours duration, the royal 
army was completely routed, about 3000 
slain, and as many taken prisoners. Sir 
Nicholas Kemyss retired to Chepstow 
Castle, which he vigorously defended for 
nearly three weeks : Col. Pride, how- 
ever, arriving with the artillery, a breach 
was made, and the Castle carried by 
assault. Sir Nicholas was put to death 
there in a barbarous manner. This 
battle made not less than 56 widows in 
the small parish of St. Fagan's, and lost 
more than 700 men to the county of 
Glamorgan. About 50 years ago, 
several old people lived in the village, 
who solemnly asserted that the river 
was reddened with human blood ! 

MA DOC. 

Much has been lately said in the papers, 
of the discovery of a colony of Welsh 1n- 
DiANsin America. The following referen- 
tial particulars may not prove uninterest- 
ing: Many of the Welsh historians assert, 
that America was discovered about the 
year 1 170, by Madoc, son of Owain Gwy- 
nedd, Prince of Wales. It is certain they 
possessed MS. accounts of the discovery, 
written long before the birth of Co- 
lumbus. Dr. Powell, quoting Guttyn 
Owaian, who wrote in Welsh, about the 
time of Edward IV. says, that Madoc, 
in the hope of discovering the lands that 
lay beyond the Atlantic, of which there 
were then traditionary and MS. accounts 
in existence, resolved on a voyage of 
discovery, to avoid the bloodshed which 
then desolated the land; and sailing 



westward, in less than two months, ar- 
rived on the coast of a fine fertile 
country, destitute of inhabitants. Leav- 
ing there about 100 of his own men, he 
returned to Cambria, where he soon 
fitted out another fleet for the same 
destination, and took with him a vast 
number of the people of Wales, both 
male and female, who were enticed by 
his representations. He set sail from 
South Wales, with ten ships. This se- 
cond voyage took place in 1195, ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
wrote in 1635, and having free access to 
the noble collections of Welsh literature, 
in the library of Ragland Castle, had 
better opportunities of tracing the his- 
tory of this remarkable event, than any 
other person living. The total destruc- 
tion, by fire, of that library, has not yet 
been added to the catalogue of Crom- 
well's glories. Long, very long shall th e 
curse of the Welsh attend the detestable 
name of that ambitious and reckless 
monster ! 

THE TRIADES. 

In the Bardic Triades, we have a re- 
markable maxim of our philosophic an- 
cestors, which has been thus rendered : — 
Three things restored will prolong a 
man's life: — 

The country where in childhood he 
was brought up ; 

The food that in childhood nourished 
him; 

The train of thought that in child- 
hood amused him. 

THE BARDS. 

The original intention of the Bardic 
Institution, was the promotion of civi- 
lization. The primitive of the word 
Beirdd, is Pribst. Prydydd is the 
most common Welsh word for Poet ; 
the literal sense of which is as 
near as the idiom of the language will 
admit, embellisher, regulator, polisher. 

MBUGANT THE BARD 

Lived, as has been observed, about the 
close of the fourth century. He was 
the preceptor of the celebrated Mer- 
lin ; and this jissertion is grounded on 
the authority of Prys, an able Welsh 
antiquary, who, about the time of Eli- 
zabeth, was Archdeacon of Merioneth. 
There are still extant several poems of 
Meugaut. 

T A LI ESI N, 

Called the Prince of Bards, lived in the 
fifth century. He professed himself a 
Druid ; and, in many of his poems, jflves 
an ample display of the absurd doctrine of 
the metempsychosis. He enriched the 
poetry of Cambria, by introducing into 
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it the Roman verification; the hex- 
ameter, pentameter* sapphic, and other 
metres. 

EDWARD V1LLIAM8. 

This amiable character, who was 
descended from a line of respectable an- 
cestors, initiated into the Bardic Mys- 
teries, and who adopted the ancient title 
of " Bardd wrth Fraint a Defod Beirdd 
Ynys Prydain,"* had a considerable pro- 
perty left to him by a relative in the 
West Indies: bnt with the spirited 
independance of virtue, he waived all 
claim to it, on the ground that his prin- 
ciples would not allow him to enjoy 
riches, amassed by the slavery of his 
fellow creatures. He was the author of 
translations from the British, entitled, 
" Poems, Lyric and Pastoral," in 2 vols. 
12mo. ; and frequently adopted the sig- 
nature of Tolo Morganwg. 

THE DRUIDS. 

It is asserted that this Institution 
originated in Britain. It is now ex- 
tinct. The last regularly initiated, was 
Tolo Morganwg, the subject of the 
preceding article. 

ANEURIN THE BARD 

Was called Mvdeyrn Bbirdd, the 
" Monarch of the Bards." He was 
brother to the celebrated historian Gil- 
das. His Oododin is one of the finest 
poems in the Welsh language. It is 
remarkable for the pathos of various 
of its passages, and is of consi- 
derable length. The subject is the battle 
of Cattraeth, fought bv the Britons, 
under Mynyddawc 'Eidmn, against the 
Saxons. Gildas was, like his brother 
Aneurin, a bard, and fragments of his 
works are still extant. Indeed, we learn 
from an old MS. that their brothers and 
sisters, to the number of 24 — sons and 
daughters of Caw o Brydyn, were all 
Bards! in addition to this — be not 
alarmed, ye modern minstrels! — they 
were also saints ! Caw o Brydyn was 
a petty prince of the Ottodini, and 
having been driven out of his ter- 
ritories by the Saxons, he retreated into 
Wales with his family, where he entered 
on a monastic life. Gildas and Aneurin 
were members of the monastery of St. 
Cadog, in Llancarvan (Carbani valiis). 

WHITE-WASHING. 

It has, from very remote antiquity, 
been the custom in Glamorganshire, to 
white-wash the houses, not only the 
insides, but the outsides also ; and even 
the barns, stables, walls of yards, gar- 



* Bard according to the rights and Insti- 
tutes of the Bards of the Island of Britain. 



dent, &c Jo a very ancient poem, a* 
cribed to Aneurin, who tired about the 
year 550, we have the following pat- 
sage :— 

Gnawd ym Morganvg ddiwg ddynion 
A Gwragedd mewn mawredd a muriaa gwy- 
nion. 

u In Glamorgan the people are courteous 

and gentle, 
Married women are honoured*, and the 

walls are white.''* 

David ap Gwilvm, temp. 1350, in 
speaking of Glamorgan, has an allusion 
which has been thus translated: 

" The Bard loves the beautiful 
country, its wines and its white houses" 

And in another place, where he in- 
vokes the Sun, he says, " Thou sun of the 
bright morning, beam joyfulness around, 
and salute the white houses of Glamor- 
gan." 

Devo ab Ieuan Du, a bard who wrote 
about 1450, has allusions in his verses, 
to "Glamorgan of the white walls;*' 
and Diodorus Siculus says, that the 
Britons white-washed their houses with 
chalk. 

THE BARDS UNARMED. 

It was not lawful for the bard to carry 
arras ; or for any one to bear a naked 
weapon in their presence. They were 
deemed the heralds of peace. 

Caer. L. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 8IR SAM. ROMILLY S 
OBJECTIONS TO PUBLIC 8CHOOL8. 

MR. EDITOR, 

THE will of Sir Samuel Romilly has 
been printed and circulated with re- 
markable ostentation, though it contains 
nothing particularly worthy of publi- 
cation, unless it be for the information 
that the writer has left behind him 
some manuscripts on criminal law, and 
memoirs of the latter years of his life, 
about which papers he seems to have 
felt some concern, by submitting them 
to the correcting hand of his friends. 
On this subject, however, I should not 
have deemed it necessary to bestow a 
single observation, nor even to have 
taken the slightest notice of the verbose 
testament of this extraordinary man, 
had it not been for the following clause 
respecting his children It is my 
earnest and anxious wish, that none of 
my sons should be educated at any pub- 
lic school, by which I mean such schools 
as Eton, Westminster, Winchester, and 
Harrow/' 

The right of a parent to leave direc- 
tions for the bringing up of the family 
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waich he leaves behind him, 1b not to be 
questioned; and the prejudices of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, in favour of private 
tuition, might have passed without any 
other sentiment than pity, if he had con- 
fined himself to that limitation. But 
having thought proper to fasten a stigma 
upon four great schools, in language 
bitterly sarcastic and uncharitable, it 
seems a dut? to vindicate those institu- 
tions, and all of a kindred nature, from 
the cruel reproach conveyed in this in- 
junction. This is the more requisite, 
because the denunciation is posthumous, 
and comes abroad into the world clad in 
that pompous solemnity of diction, which 
is calculated to make a deep impression 
upon those who are apt to be affected 
by the dying declarations of eminent 
persons. Many parents, on the subject 
of education, are more inclined to follow 
the authority of names, than to inquire 
for themselves ; and, therefore, consider- 
ing the popularity of this celebrated 
lawyer, it is to be feared that his example 
will have numerous imitators. 

The comparative advantages of pub- 
lic and private education have been so 
often and ably discussed, as to leave little 
room for novelty, cither in argument or 
illustration; and it might be sufficient 
to remark in this place, that the weight 
of evidence, as far as experience goes, 
is decidedly on the former side ; for the 
advocates of the opposite system would 
be hardly pushed to produce an adequate 
list of illustrious characters, brought up 
in their way, to match the host of lumi- 
naries who were prepared for active life 
in the great public schools of this king- 
dom. 

Though it is admitted that numbers 
do not tell for much in speculative con- 
cerns, they are of vast importance in 
estimating the effects of practical insti- 
tutions. It is by their fruits that we 
must judge of seminaries of instruction, 
and not by their professions. When, 
therefore,we find upon close examination 
that for a long series of years, and with- 
out any interruption, the public schools 
of England have furnished a constant 
supply of cultivated talent to meet the 
demands of the state, in every depart- 
ment essential to the national business 
and the general weal, it is but fair to 
conclude, that the method of tuition 
there pursued, is the one best adapted to 
the benefit of society. These institutions 
are bound by statutes from which the 
masters cannot depart, and they are re- 
gulated by a code of discipline, to which 
every scholar must in his turn submit. 



Private school*, on the contrary, have 
no such advantages, being conducted 
solely by the arbitrary will of their 
respective principals, who adopt systems 
of teaching according to their fancies; 
while many of them, aspiring to the 
honour of inventors, make their pupils 
the victims of experiment, to substan- 
tiate the merits of new theories and 
boasted improvements. 

But even where nothing of this kind 
exists, and where the preceptor dis- 
charges his duty conscientiously and with 
ability, the progress in a private school 
cannot by any means be proportionate to 
that made in a great seminary, where 
the course is uniform, and the propelling 
power such, that every boy moves, and 
is moved by his class-fellows. In these 
schools there is no standing still, for the 
whole, like a large machine, is in con- 
stant exercise ; and by a perpetual re- 
currence to the same rules and prin- 
ciples, each intellect becomes habituated 
to labour, and stored with that elemen- 
tary knowledge, which is readily applied 
in every successive stage of learning. 
This co-operation of young minds, in a 
track which they are all sensible leads 
to the highest academical honours, not 
only elicits genius, but keeps it steady 
to one purpose, and incessantly em- 
ployed in a prescribed direction. Here- 
oy, emulation, the noble spring of exer - 
tion, is equitably excited, and kept up 
without jealousy. Competition is free ; 
the advantages are open to all, and he 
who gains by perseverance, continues to 
retain the goodwill of those whom he 
may have distanced in the race. A pub- 
lic school, in short, is a theatre of noble 
strife, where every one is aware that 
advancement cannot be made without 
effort; where the diffident is sure of 
receiving honourable assistance, to cheer 
him in his toil, and where he that shines 
above his companions, knows how to 
make a proper use of the distinction 
which he has acquired. 

It cannot be denied that private semi 
narics have also the benefit of the emula 
rive spirit,but it will not prevail there with 
equal activity, nor be productive of the 
same extensive effects. In public schools, 
no envy can arise from the apprehension 
of unAue influence and unreasonable 
partiality ; but the case is different where 
every look of the master is watched by 
his pupils, who, when they see him dis- 
tinguishing one above the rest, are dis- 
oscd to think ill of the preceptor and 
is favourite. 

The claims ot private schools com- 
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monly rett upon facility in learning, and 
a mtnute attention to morals. 

Of the first it is enough to say, that 
knowledge is not to be had without 
labour, and that perfection is the 
work of time. Young minds must be 
exercised repeatedly in the diligent prac- 
tice of rules, the exact reason and va- 
rious uses of which, they do not under- 
stand; and which it would be an idle 
attempt to endeavour to explain. 

Short roads to learning are tempta- 
tions to idleness, and bye paths to igno- 
rance. The first thing to be attended to, 
in bringing up children, is to make them 
sensible that nothing worth knowing 
can be obtained without diligent appli- 
cation, and that all difficulties in study 
are surmountable by iteration. In a 
public school, every boy is conscious of 
this truth, because he sees it exemplified 
all around him ; and, therefore, he feels 
not in the least disheartened by the 
rugged lessons which he has to learn , ' 
but which he is sensible must be mas- 
tered before he can hope to stand as 
high as those above him, and who were 
once precisely in his own situation. 

The moral advantages of private tui- 
tion, have been dwelt upon by several 
writers, with so much pathos, as to cre- 
ate strong prejudices, in many parents, 
against public schools altogether ; but 
particularly those of royal foundation 
and a collegiate character. It certainly 
would be unjust to censure those who 
have been induced by misrepresentation 
to place their sons under a private instruc- 
tor, or in a seminary confined to a select 
number of pupils. But, whatever respect 
may be due to the feelings and motives of 
those who prefer private to public edu- 
cation, justice, also, must be fairly ad- 
ministered to the great schools, which 
are, thus, as it were, put to the ban, and 
declared unworthy of parental confi- 
dence. If, indeed, these establishments 
are such improper places for youth, as 
the interdict implies; — if the mode of 
instruction in them be defective ; — and 
the moral regimen corrupted, it is high 
time that they should be visited with the 
most rigid severity ; since a continuance 
of abuses in the nurseries of learning, 
must, in the end, prove fatally injurious 
to the commonwealth. . 

But, before the edict is suffered to go 
forth in visitatorial vengeance, let the 
accusation be specifically stated, and the 
allegations clearly supported. Let not 
the public be inflamed to clamour and 
outrage, by sweeping charges and decla- 
matory invective, to which no answer 



can powibW be given: — let not the 
venerable foundations of our ancestors 
be exposed to the merciless inquisition 
of modern fanatics, who would substitute 
a new light of their own, for that which 
has so long irradiated the land ; nor, let 
us see our schools and colleges purged 
by a herd of reformers following the 
heels of another Pym, with his cloke -bag 
crammed full of lying informations and 
visionary projects. 

It is the misfortune of the people of 
this country, that, from a natural spirit 
of credulity, they are easilv led to be- 
come dupes to every kind of* empiricism, 
and to swallow any tale that is coined by 
malice, to the disparagement of pub- 
lic authority and ancient institution?. 
Hence, new schemes are continually 
rising with plans for the removal of 
evils, and the improvement of the social 
state. These ephemeral pretenders to 
extraordinary virtue and science would 
hardly deserve the least notice, were 
it not that, in certain seasons, they mul- 
tiply so fast, and become so troublesome, 
as to endanger the public tranquillity. 
Of late years, these pseudo philanthro- 
pists and affected patriots, have in- 
creased to a degree, beyond what might 
have been expected in an age that has 
witnessed, more than any other, the 
destructive effects of innovation. But 
the experience of calamity is not always 
a preservative against rashness, and they 
who are fond of change, are not to be 
deterred by the miseries of revolutions. 

Every thing of ancient establishment 
is now become an object of suspicion, 
and compelled, like the females of former 
times, to endure the ordeal as the test ot 
innocence. Not satisfied with the innu- 
merable evidences of utility which our 
public schools have exhibited for centu 
ries, the inquisitors of this enlightened 
era presume to have discovered that the 
world has been besotted by error, and 
that these seats of initiation, instead of 
promoting true knowledge and virtue, 
have continued from generation to ge- 
neration, to 

Hurl dazzling spells into the spongy air 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion ' 
And give it false presentments. f 

Were credit due to the reformers of 
these planet-stricken days, every public 
school is an appendage to the court of 
Comus; where the understanding be- 
comes furnished at the expense of moral 
principles, and a progress in the classics 
is counterbalanced by a proficiency in 
the theory and practice of vice. 
But when the facto are called for, in 
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support of this black aspersion, the in- 
quirer will be put off with an evasive at- 
tempt to rivet the conclusion as a ne- 
cessary consequence of the system. And 
yet, in spite or such logic, these reprobat- 
ed institutions, which, according to the 
representation made of them, can send 
out nothing but a stream of depravity, 
continue still distinguished by the worth 
of character and exalted talents perpe- 
tually issuing from them into every 
sphere of public life. 

This is a paradox not very easy of so- 
lution, even by those (Edipuses who can, 
with the dialectician of old, prove that 
* light is darkness ; J and that ' good is 
evil/ It would, however, completely 
nonplus even such sophists, to shew by 
what means youths, vitiated in their 
nonage, become suddenly metamor- 
phosed and purified in their manners, 
after emerging from the sinks of iniquity 
in which they were bred. A transmu- 
tation of this kind is little short of mira- 
culous, and totally reverses what the 
wisdom of all ages has taught us, that 

Facilis descensus Averni 
§ed revocare gradum, superasque evadere 

ad auras, 
Hie labor, hoc opus est. 

But there is still a more perplexing 
parodox behind ; and that is the unac- 
countable attachment of virtuous and 
honourable men to the public schools in 
which they spent their early days. 
Surely it is passing strange that minds 
acutely alive to all that is noble and of 
good report, should continue through 
fife to cherish a respect for institutions, 
where in their prime they witnessed 
scenes of turpitude, of which in manhood 
they must be ashamed. But to com- 
plete this climax of wonders, we find 
persons of the purest character, the 
most exalted sentiment, and religious 
consistency, sending their own sons to 
the great national schools where they 
were themselves educated. This last 
circumstance, the truth of which cannot 
be questioned, is a riddle in human con- 
duct that will defy every effort at expla- 
nation, upon the ground that the semi- 
naries in question are deserving of im- 
peachment. Supposing these schools to 
be really such hotbeds of profligacy as 
their enemies would make them out, and 
as the clause in Sir Samuel Romilly's 
will more than insinuates them to be, it 
is marvellous that any man of common 
sense and common decency, who has 
himself escaped the pollution of them, 
should, in despite of experience, venture 



to commit the hopes of his family to the 
same hazard. Such an act of infatua- 
tion is so totally at variance with every 
idea of prudence and self-esteem, that 
one may safely doubt whether even any 
man of the most depraved habits would 
be guilty of it. To say that vice is un- 
known in public schools, would be as ab- 
surd as to maintain that there are no 
blockheads in them. In an aggregate 
of juvenile intellects there must ot ne- 
cessity be a mixture of good and bad, 
mild and mischievous boys, as well as 
those to whom nothing is difficult, and 
others upon whom all labour will be 
spent in vain. But is there no depra- 
vity, and are there no dunces in private 
seminaries ? This will hardly be asserted 
by the sturdiest champions of this mode 
of tuition ; and therefore the next ques- 
tion will be, whether vice is not more 
likely to gain deep root in a state of 
comparative seclusion, than where it is 
scarcely possible to escape detection and 
to avoid punishment ? In a public school, 
every boy stands continually open to the 
observation of his fellows, consequently 
the irregularities to which he is inclined 
must soon become exposed, and, if re- 
peated, will inevitably bring him to dis- 
grace. But let it be considered that 
the aberrations to which youth is liable 
seldom approximate to any thing like 
enormity, for 

All's not offence that indiscretion finds, 
Or rashness deems so. 

That excellent scholar and pious di- 
vine, Dr. Barrow, was remarkable at 
school for pugilistic exercises, insomuch 
that his good father used to say, he 
' hoped, if it pleased God to take any of 
his children it would be his son Isaac 
and yet this very Isaac proved the com- 
fort of his old age and the glory of his 
family. 

What were the precise objections 
which Sir Samuel Romilly had against 
all public schools, and to the four which 
he has named, in particular, it would be 
useless to conjecture. But as a lawyer, 
whose practice lay in a court of equity, 
he ought to have stated his reasons for 
the interdict, or expressed it in terms 
less offensive to private feelings. He 
could not speak on the subject from ex- 
perience, because his own education was 
of a different description ; and therefore 
it behoved him, whatever might have 
been his wishes in regard to his children, 
to have avoided throwing an odium 
upon characters equal to his own in 
talent and hononr. 
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Out of the numbers of great men who 
have proceeded from the seminaries 
which he has so unjustly stigmatized, 
many of the brightest luminaries of his 
own profession might be mentioned. I 
shall here notice only four, because they 
all filled high judicial stations within his 
own time, and of whom it may be said 
that they will be remembered and ad- 
duced as legal authority when the name 
of Romilly shall be forgotten. At Eton, 
Char lbs Pratt, afterwards Earl 
Camden, received that education, and 
imbibed those hiyh principles which 
enabled him to shine at the bar, in the 
senate, and on the bench, with unsullied 
reputation, and the greatest benefit to 
his country. His contemporary, Wil- 
li am Murray, Earl of Mansfield, whose 
abilities and integrity, both as a lawyer 
and a statesman will not now be ques- 
tioned, was bred at Westminster, 
where also his two successors iu the title 
received their scholastic learning. On 
turning to Winchester our attention 
is at once arrested by the name of 
Blackstone, the elegant expositor of 
the laws of England; and, in visiting 
Harrow, we stop for a moment to ad- 
mire a foundation, that, among other 
bright characters, sent forth William 
Jones; whose universality of knowledge 
was only surpassed by the firmness of his 
religious principles and the sanctity of 
his manners. 

Such are the samples produced by 
these soils of moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation, which have been represented as 
destructive of the seeds of morality, and 
favourable only to useless weeds and 
poisonous plants. To repel this base 
and ungenerous accusation, it were easy 
to swell out a voluminous catalogue of 
illustrious characters, dead and living, 
whose virtues and talents reflect honour 
upon the academical institutions where 
they were nurtured and fitted for the 
church, the bar, and the state ; but since 
these ancient foundations 'are assailed 
with declamation instead of argument, 
and comments supply the place of facts, 
it is not likely that even such a body of 
evidence would convince those men of 
their error, who being resolved to believe 
ill of what they dislike, are more deserv- 
ing of contempt than hatred. 

Jan. 8, 1819. J. Watkins. 



THE LOST POCKET BOOK ; OR, NEW 
PILGRIM^ PROGRESS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

SOME time last autumn, a poor la- 
bourer ia my neighbourhood found a 



packet of papers tied carefully up toge- 
ther, with an old vellum covered pocket 
book, full of memoranda and loose scraps, 
all of which he carried to the parish 
clerk, who is also the village smith, and 
the oracle of this part of the country for 
many miles around. Honest Mulciber 
could make little of the contents, and 
after searching for bank-notes in vain, 
the entire collection of manuscripts was 
brought to me, in the hopes that f might 
be able to discover something as a clue 
to the owner, or prove of substantial 
benefit to the finder. Anxious to do 
justice in- this case, I devoted much time 
to the examination of the book and 
papers, but without meeting any thing 
to identify the loser ; though every leaf 
afforded evidence enough that the mis- 
fortune must have been Bensibly felt 
After waiting some time, and making 
many inquiries without effect, I gave the 
fellow a trifle to console him under his 
disappointment ; and now at the recom- 
mendation of a friend, who is somewhat 
of an antiquary, I send you a portion of 
the contents of the pocket-book, which, 
if you think fit to insert in your Maga- 
zine, may be the means of ascertaining 
the person to whom the whole packet 
ought to be returned. I had almost 
forgotten to mention, however, that in 
the course of our inquiries, we learnt, 
that about the time when these papers 
were found, a portly personable man 
had been at several places on this road, 
making many observations, and asking 
questions of the country people concern- 
ing the state of the poor, and the cha- 
racter of the rich ; from all which it is 
most likely that this traveller, whoever 
he may be, is the rightful owner of the 
packet, which may be had on describing 
the particulars and remunerating the 
finder. 

The first page of the book presents 
the following curious title : " Notes of 
my intended Pilgrimage, for 1818." — 
After this, on several leaves are written 
down, in the form of an itinerarium, the 
names of places along the north road, 
with heads of queries for Information 
about a variety of tnings and persons. 

Then comes something like an Intro- 
duction, written in a very crabbed hand, 
and in an odd sort of style, but mani- 
festly without any view to publication. 
As part of this Proemium may be amus- 
ing to your readers, I have been at some 
pains in decyphering and making a 
transcript of it. 

" Thb Pilgrim's Progress. — 
Walking, some time ago, through Chis- , 
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well street, my ere was attracted by an 
old copy of this book, the most whimsi- 
cal and popular, perhaps, of any in the 
English language; not even excepting 
the far famed romance of Robinson 
Crusoe. Not having read honest John 
Bunyan's rhapsody since my boyish days, 
when it both pleased and terrified me, 
I ventured to lay out a shilling in the 
purchase of the tattered volume, which 
no doubt must have seen as many pos- 
sessors as the work itself has impres- 
sions. 

As it has been an invariable maxim 
with me to turn every incident to some 
lucrative advantage, the idea revolved 
itself frequently in my mind what use 
could be made of the old tinker's singu- 
lar production in the way of trade. This 
is the age of fanaticism (said I to myself) 
and any thing new under the name of 
Bunyan must assuredly have a good sale ; 
even though it should be as coarse in 
its external garb as the " effectual shove 
to a heavy Christian." But, unfortu- 
nately, these my speculative cogitations 
were dispersed by the reflection, that 
vouchers would be necessary for the au- 
thenticity of the book, and that at all 
events the saints would desire to see the 
original manuscript. It then occurred 
to me that my quondam agent, of Shak- 
spearian notoriety, might be able not 
only to manufacture an autograph of 
Bunyan, but even to write a new Pil- 
grim's Progress, as the completion of 
the author's design. But this again 
was hazardous ; for though the dog has 
genius enough, he is as slippery as an 
eel, and as unsafe as a cullender. Many 
were the schemes which this extraor- 
dinary book suggested to my imagina- 
tion, but all of them fleeted away as fast 
as they arose, like unto a dream when 
one awake th from a troubled sleep. At 
length, when the fatigue of thinking pro- 
duced peevishness, a sudden notion 
sprang up in my fertile brain, and, like 
Archimedes of old, the exclamation 
escaped me, " I have found it." — " The 
title itself, said I, " is abundantly more 
than sufficient to repay me for the shil- 
ling which it has cost me ; and thus the 
tinker shall have the honour of perfecting 
what the cobbler began ; for as I have 
dived into the recondite mysteries of 
nature, with the help of Jacob Behmen, 
I will clothe my discoveries in a popular 
style after the manner of John Bunyan. 

From my youth upwards the spirit of 
daring ambition has stimulated me to 
projects for the aggrandizement of my 
name, and the acquisition of an estate. 



In these attempts my fortune has been 
pretty oddly chequered, and it must be 
acknowledged that the world has given 
me more credit for the boldness of my 
designs, than the means^employed in the 
execution of them. But this must be 
ascribed to certain narrow prejudices 
inseparably connected with the anti- 
quated and superstitious notions that 
have so long shackled great genius, and 
prevented enterprising minds from act- 
ing with the same freedom as they think. 
It is plain that every man is his own 
world, and consequently should be his 
own legislator. The laborious com- 
mentaries upon those artificial rules and 
distinctions, called the laws of nature 
and nations, have always appeared to my 
mind ever since its emancipation from a 
slavish submission to old formularies, 
as arbitrary and unjust restraints upon 
the kingdom of Self or Me. 

The honest tinker of Bedford seems to 
have had a glimmering of this light, but 
unfortunately he lost it again, or rather 
suffered it to lead him into the bog of 
fanaticism, for the want of sufficient re- 
solution to follow reason without any 
other guide. The hero of his allegorical 
tale is represented as breaking through 
every tie that could prevent him from 
pursuing the object of his fancy ; and 
thus far the example is deserving of 
imitation ; for every society is made up 
of individuals, each of whom is a state 
to himself. But then John's hero af- 
terwards falls into a miserable course of 
strange adventures and sufferings, by 
his scruples of conscience and the un- 
compliableness of his temper. All these 
difficulties are described as necessarily 
arising in the progress upon which the 
pilgrim is bent, and which, it must be 
confessed, is one of the most visionary 
that can enter into the human imagina- 
tion. Instead of directing all his pursuits 
to personal enjoyment, or the advantage 
of the kingdom of Me, this bewildered 
wanderer is figured as going out of Self, 
and making sacrifices for the sake of a 
reward somewhere else. Here then is 
an admirable hint for " A New Pilgrim's 
Progress not an allegorical personifi- 
cation of some poor hypochondriac trem- 
bling under imaginary terrors, but ex- 
hibiting the real observations and re- 
flections of an active and free-thinking 
spirit, who, in spite of nursery tales and 
priestly craft, is determined, by all the 
arts that policy can devise, to make the 
rest of the world tributary to his little 
kingdom of individuality. In taking this 
retrogradation, indeed, a man must pos- 
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sew strong nerves o? great conning, be- 
cause be will either be obliged to trample 
fearlessly upon many old maxims that 
have obtained universal reputation as 
incontrovertible truths; or he must con- 
tinue to. evade the practice of them by 
devices, which, though they cannot blind 
his own judgment, may be successful in 
imposing upon others. 
, In representing a pilgrim as travelling 
to the kingdom ot Mb, nothing more is 
meant than shewing that the man so de- 
scribed is delivered from external obli- 
gations, and that he considers one object 
alone as deserving of consideration.. With 
bim the world around is a common from 
whence it is his business to gather every 
tjiing fur his. own benefit, provided it 
can be done without endangering his in- 
dividual safety. Thus the intellect be- 
comes sharpened, and genius is elicited 
in a variety of ways. 

Whether mankind are exactly pre- 
pared for a publication that tends so di- 
rectly to the eradication of all supersti- 
tion is somewhat doubtful, especially 
when there are so many societies inulti- 

E lying in every direction for the circu- 
itiou of works of an opposite charac- 
ter. On this account, perhaps, the mont 
prudent course would be to attack old 
systems in detail, and that under dif- 
ferent disguises. By beginuing with 
philosophy one may proceed successfully 
on to morals, politics, and every thing 
else by which the human mind has been 
hitherto governed, or rather enslaved* 
Thus in taking a circuitous course 
through different branches of knowledge, 
and demolishing the authority of names, 
the way will be prepared for a pilgrimage 
from Revelation to Reason, and from 
Christianity to Common Sense. 

I had written thus far with a view to 
the formation of some plan, on which 
to carry these crude ideas into execu- 
tion ; when something occurred to dis- 
turb the chain of thought, and to give 
me much vexation. 

Old Bunyan. I cannot but think, was 
plagued with a shrew, and children of the 
same- humour ; and this I infer from tho 
picture of domestic un happiness, which 
compelled his pilgrim to seek that tran- 
quillity abroad which he could not find 
at home. The poor man, it seems, endea- 
voured to bring over his wife and family 
to the same notions which he had himself 
imbibed ; but all bis efforts proved inef- 
fectual; and so, finding remonstrances 
of no use, he packed up his baggage and 
trudged away on foot from his native 
village. 

Nbiv Monthly Mao.— No. 61. 



This, I fear, is a pretty oommoacaee 

with reformers, or at least it agrees with 
ray experience. Having long since adopts 
ed the Pythagorean doctrine, in regard 
to diet, it was my anxious wish to intro* 
duce the same regimen iuto my house- 
hold, but here 1 was doomed to encoun- 
ter the most inflexible opposition. Per- 
suasion, intreatics, and menaces, have all 
proved ineffectual, and not a soul can I 
prevail upou by any means to forego the 
savoury delights of ham and veal, or 
ducks and green peas. All my reason- 
ing is whistling to the winds; and if I 
enforce it by mandate, my olfactory 
nerves are sure to be tortured by the 
smell of a lamb's fry of liver and bacon. 
The other day a butcher's boy appeared 
at the door with a fine sirloin in his 
tray, which, as being contrary to the 
code I had established, was sent back 
again in no very civil terms to his mas- 
ter. This disappointment diffused a 
gloom throughout the house, and I had 
the mortification to hear my son singing 
all the rest of the day, " Oh the roast 
Beef of Old Englaud !" and when de- 
sired to be silent, the youngster had the 
impudence to raise the ribald chant a 
note higher, on purpose to plague me ; 
for which, in a momentary fit, I broke a 
china jug of no small value upon his 
pate, made a large incision in his skull, 
and had to pay a swinging bill to the 
surgeon, who, as I have every reason to 
believe, kept the wound open on purpose 
to increase the expense and my vexation. 

On complaining of this unlucky busi- 
ness to my rib, like Job's tender wife, 
she told me, " that it Was all of my own 
seeking ; that with liberty in my mouth 
I was a tyrant in heart ; and that if I 
had been a Christian, instead of a pre- 
tended philosopher, it would have been 
better for the family with many more 
consoling reflections* of a similar nature. 
Provoked at these sarcasms, and not well 
knowing how to reply, I muttered in a 
grumbling, under toue, Hang me if i 
do not go on a pilgrimage which effu- 
sion, instead of creating alarm or soften^ 
ing matters, was received with a taunt- 
ing look, that said as much as a look 
could say, " You may go to the Devil.* 1 

Here, Mr. Editor, the book exhibits 
an hiatus by cutting out several leaves, 
after which follows an itinerary ; from 
whence I shall trouble you with occa- 
sional extracts, if the present be deemed 
worthy of insertion in your next Number. 

John Trotter* 
Pondcr's End, Dfc.9, 1SI8. 

Vol.X!. E 
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WMJfcBKADUi C0NPB8SI0W 0» A CON- 
DEMN BD MALBPACTOB, A8 DETAILED 
IN A LETTS R FROM A CLERGYMAN 
IN • • • TO HIS FRIEND AT • • 

(From the German,) 

YOU are indeed right, my dearest 
friend, in your assertion, that' the most 
pleasing, vet, alas ! too often, the most 
afflicting duties of a christian minister, 
are those of preparing the unhappy 
wretch, whom the avenging arm of 
justice baa doomed to expiate his crimes 
oy death, for his passage into another 
world. Should all our exertions prove 
fruitless— should the malefactor turn a 
deaf ear to our urgent remonstrances, 
and rush upon his fate with cold and 
hardened insensibility, what shuddering 
sensations of horror does the scene 
awaken in our bosoms. Even when he 
listens to our exhortations with penitent 
grief, and appears to feel contrite devo- 
tion, what anxious compassion — yet 
what tormenting uncertainty must we 
feel, whether these emotions are caused 
by sincere conviction of his guilt, and 
repentance for his crimes, or by the 
dread of death alone. But, on the 
other hand, how sweet is that delightful 
consciousness of having been the means 
of saving a feilow creature from ever- 
lasting perdition— what a divine fore- 
taste- do we then enjoy of that moment, 
when, at our own anxious entrance 
trembling into eternity, the now blessed 
soul, springing to our embrace, shall con- 
duct us to the throne of him who k 
and was and is to be. 

You will perhaps, ask, for what reason 
I now enforce these reflections ? Oh I my 
best friend, never before did they present 
themselves in such gloomy colonrs to my 
imagination as at this moment— at this 
awful moment— when I have but just 
quitted the scaffold, sprinkled with the 
blood of a youth, whose unhappy fate has 
awakened my tenderest and most heart- 
felt sympathy :— one, who deserved to 
have lived among the number of those 
few, yet noble souls, whose virtues, 
though unknown to the world, elevate 
them beyond its feelings and passions ; 
with whose singular destiny I am ac- 
quainted, even to his most secret faults, 
and whom I have seen submit to his 
doom with a heroism which deprived me 
of all the firmness I had, with so much 
difficulty, summoned for his support, 
thould he have failed in that terrible 
hour. 

Yes, my friend, even that unfortunate 
being whom you will find described in 
the public prints as a momtcj of trebled 



Iniquity ; as one guilty of tneM, *feh»- 
cendiary, and a murderer — who had 
actually committed these three horriM* 
crimes, for either of which justice had 
consigned him to a merited death, before 
he reached his 23d year ; even he, whom 
the many opealy abhorred — whom per- 
haps some, though but few, more hit* 
mane and enlightened minds may hate 
secretly pitied ; even he possessed a noble 
heart, tender feelings, and sentiments of 
which you or I might boast— An asser- 
tion this, which may offend you, bat 
which my melancholy relation will fully 
justify. 

About eight days have now elapsed, 
since I received from the magistrates of 
the neighbouring town, in consequence 
of the sudden indisposition of the cler- 
gyman there, the commission to prepare 
for death a condemned malefactor, whose 
crimes I knew by report, and which had 
been represented as of the roost heinous 
character. I will not deny that I 
entered upon this duty most unwillingly. 
— " Only two-and- twenty years of age, 
and already such a hardened threefold 
sinner! What contrition can be hoped 
for from a mind so early, yet so deeply 
sunk in vice — how depraved roust his 
soul have been from childhood — and 
what true repentance can be wrought in 
such a man within the short space of 
eight days?" Such were my though* 
as 1 entered the prison. 

But his first appearance softened my 
sterner mood, and inclined my heart in 
his favour. Through the disguise of 
neglected, black asm matted locks- 
through a complexion rendered sallow 
bv grief and confinement — threogh 
dirt and squalid wretchedness, I could 
discern the lineaments of a mild, yet 
manly countenance. Resignation and 
sorrow spoke from his tearfa) eyes, and 
the expression of his look was open, 
confiding, and friendly. With one glance 
my previous aversion was vanquished, 
and my address was more earnest than 
usual, "oven on such occasions. 

" I doubt not, (said I) but that voa 
guess the purport of my visit, and as 
confidently do 1 trust that it will not be 
unpleasing, after so tedious a confine- 
ment, and so long an association with 

Jailors and their prisoners, once more to 
eel yourself in the presence of one, 
whose heart compassionates and feels 
for you, and whose only wish it is to be 
the humble instrument of sweetening to 
you the last dregs of life, and softening 
the terrors of approaching death : and 
to whom in confidence you may un re- 
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•enr+dly relieve yomruAf of the weigh* 

of guilt that most weigh heavy on your 



4 1 would pledge you my right hand, 
a* a sign of my grateful welcome, (an- 
awered he) were I not prevented by 
these chains. The society of my perse- 
cutors and of my jailors has, indeed, too 
)ong been end urea by me* Willingly do 
I leave a world in which I never more 
can experience fyappiness, and to which 
I owe that debt of file, I am now about 
to offer, as the just punishment of my 
mibdseds, and to serve as a warning 
to others. You think me, no doubt, 
(added he, with a mournful smile, which 
pierced my very heart, as it waned 
beneath the overmastering expression of 
mental agony,) you think me, worthy 
Sir, no doubt, pne of the vilest of cri- 
minals?' 

I shrugged up my shoulders. " I 
pould fain think otherwise of you, but 
can I?" 

'No, no, I confess it myself. My 
aoul ia burthened with many crimes, and 
yet the Omuiscient is my witness, that 
the first cause of them was a passion, 
in its origin not only blameless, but even 
exalted* The world may believe me 
what it will ; I can endure its detesta- 
tion with patience, for the unbiassed 
yoke of my own conscience accuses me 
pnly of being one of the most unfortu- 
nate ef men. But, that my comforter 
ju these last trying hours, that he who 
baa, at bia first entrance into my dun- 
geon* so eompaesiooateW announced him- 
eelf aa my friend, may (earn to know me 
4 hotter ; — this do I more anxiously desire 
J^haa to be justified in the opinion of all 
the world besides : and the kindness, the 
commiseration towards me, visible on 
your countenance, assures me of your 
Killing attention to my sad recital.* 

You may easily imagine, my dear 
friend, how much my astonishment 
Mod interest were augmented by such 
an address; and that even a feeling 
pf curiosity influenced my entreaties 
to him to confide his story to me : which 
he immediately commenced in nearly the 
following words : — 

* My lather was a respectable trades- 
man in this town, and I, his only son, 
was educated with all possible care, 
under his immediate inspection, to suc- 
ceed him in his business. From my 
earliest yean, my disposition was silent 
and reserved, and the perusal of instruc- 
tive and entertaining books, the dearest, 
and almost sole employment of my 
leisure hours. I avoided, from choice, 



the noisy pto np ni i n of the wmU umA my 

parents cherished me, on account of this 
exclusive attachment for my home, with 
redoubled affection. In my seventeenth 
year 1 lost my mother. My fether 
continued single for a considerable time 
longer, in content and happiness: he 
was actually approaching his sixtieth 
birthday, when he had the weakness to 
fall in love (if, indeed, the passion could 
be so termed) with the youthful daugh- 
ter of one of our neighbours, whose 
only riches consisted iu her extraordi- 
nary beauty and unsullied reputation. 
He formally demanded her hand of her 
parents: and the latter, who looked 
upon him as a thriving, wealthy trades- 
man, compelled their child, partly by- 
threats, and partly by persuasion, to 
pledge her faith to biro, rather with her 
lips than with her heart. The wedding 
day was already fixed, when my father 
fell dangerously ill : he, however, *ooo 
partially recovered, and although his 
physician, and some still remaining weak- 
ness counselled delay, he paid but little 
attention to either, summoned up all 
his strength, and celebrated his marriage 
as well and as gaily as his situation per- 
mitted. But on that very day, whilst 
seated amid his friends, enjoying the 
delights of the festive board,' he sud- 
denly became so faint and ill, that he 
was obliged to be carried from table to 
his bed, from which he never a^ain 
arose. He lingered in this state a whole 
year. And it is certain, incontestibly 
certain, that this ill-starred marriage 
never was consummated* 

'Meanwhile the maiden whom he 
had espoused, assumed the name of his 
wife, and in reward for the resignation 
and cheerfulness with which she sup- 
ported the toils, and fulfilled the duties 
of an affectionate and careful nurse, he 
bequeathed to her by will his whole pro- 
perty ; and left me, his only son — against 
whom he had never had cause to utter 
a single complaint— with the exception 
of my scanty legal portion, penny less ! 
How much reason soever I might now 
appear to have, to hate, or at least, to 
shun a person who had deprived me, 
almost in an unlawful manner, of a con- 
siderable fortune — the contrary feel- 
ing prevailed over my resentment. She 
was, as I have already observed, young, 
beautiful, of an irreproachable charac- 
ter; mild and obliging towards every 
body, and from the first moment of our 
acquaintance, peculiarly engaging in her 
behaviour to me. Little then aware of 
the reasoDi I yet sought her company 
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fit 9T€TJ leisure hour— delighted In her 
conversation— often asked her opinion 
on the concerns of the house, and soon 
observed, with secret pleasure, that she 
was on her part anxious to obtain mine, 
even on trifles, and followed my advice 
with the most scrupulous attention. 
Thus passed on some months, and 1 
thought not on the danger of our grow- 
ing attachment: but when she daily 
became dearer to me, when no place 
without her any longer had charms for 
me, and sleeping or waking, her idea 
was constantly present to my thoughts ; 
then, too late, 1 observed the flame that 
glowed within my breast. Terrified at 
the precipice on which I stood, and 
resolved as much as possible to avoid 
one who never could be mine, I should 
immediately have quitted my father's 
house, had I not been withheld by the 
dread of the comments my fellow citizens 
would make upon my conduct— by whom 
ft might have been deemed the effect of 
an^er against my parent for so unkindly 
disinheriting me — by the present situa- 
tion of affairs in our business, to the 
prosperity of which my presence was 
absolutely indispensable — and lastly, by 
the evidently approaching dissolution of 
my still beloved father. 

' However, I maintained, during some 
time, my resolution of shunning her 
society ; but no sooner was she aware 
of this, than, on the first opportunity, 
following me to a sequestered part of 
the houne, she implored me, with tears 
in her eyes, to tell her the reason of 
•uch an alteration in my conduct, for 
which she had never intentionally given 
me any cause. I stammered out some- 
thing in the form of an excuse; but all 
that I could lay, was by her gently, 
yet clearly refuted : and at last, as my 
agitation encr eased, and some words es- 
caped me, which but too well explained 
my real feelings, she could no longer 
restrain the impulse of her affection, 
but throwing herself into my arms, 
avowed her attachment to me. This 
event put an end to all constraint on my 
part, and no longer endeavouring to dis- 
guise my love, I still forced myself to try 
to impress on her mind the impossibility 
of her ever being mine, and the absolute 
necessity of an eternal separation from 
her ; and after an heart-rending effort, 
ourst from her in an agony of despair. 
JBut she clung to my arm, asserted that 
*he was but the legal, nominal, wife of 
my father ; set before me the certainty 
of the speedy removal of that obstacle, 
&nd insinuated the delightful hope, that 



a mere name would not be the Insu- 
perable barrier to the accomplishment of 
our mutual wishes. 

* Her urgent entreaties, and the con- 
fidence with which she adverted to the 
latter alluring argument, finally over- 
powered my weak opposition. But by 
that holy name, before whose judgment 
seat I am about so soon to appear, 1 
swear to you, reverend Sir, that nothing 
passed between us, with which my 
conscience at that awful hour can re- 
proach me. A tender embrace, and 
reciprocal assurances of attachment and 
constancy, were all that I wished for 
and attempted to obtain, or she per- 
mitted. 

At length my father expired ; and 
some weeks afterwards, she renewe4 
her entreaties and persuasions for me 
to procure legal advice for our guidance'. 
I dared not undeceive myself; but in 
proportion as my ardent love for her aug- 
mented, iny once confident hope of ever 
possessing her had declined. At length, 
trembling for her sake, and desperately 
desirous of putting an end to the dis- 
tracting uncertainty in which I existed, 
I hastened to the nearest advocate, and 
unreservedly confided to him every cir- 
cumstance of our situation. He inspired 
me with hopes ; instantly dispatched k 
petition in my name to the High Eccle- 
siastical Court, for a dispensation ; but, 
either from ignorance or carelessness, 
for I would not willingly impute worse 
motives to my countryman, he touched 
so lightly on the important point of the 
unconsumraated, yet legally concluded, 
marriage, that a double motive and a 
dark artful design, were with too great 
seeming justice afterwards imputed to 
us on that account. 

' Imagine to yourself our transports 
of joy, when, at the end of three weeks, 
we received the most ample permission 
to marry; and from a state ot torment- 
ing anxiety, were at once elevated to the 
calm confidence of bliss in otjr approach- 
ing union. Can you doubt the purity 
of our attachment, when I affirm to 
you, by the Omnipresent Deity, that 
notwithstanding this permission, not- 
withstanding she was my very shadow, 
and watched every look of mine to oner 
It ; tb/ough 1 loved her with indescribahfc 
ardour, and thought of nothing, sought 
for nothing, but how T might best pro- 
mote her happiness, and certainly might, 
with a word, have induced a womari 
who loved me far better than herself, to 
dare every thing for my sake, I repeats 
that more than four weeks went by. 
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without any thing more baring paused 
between us, than we might, without 
hesitation, or the fear of Maine, have 
Confessed to the severest inquisitor of 
our conduct. 

• We now no longer kept our love or 
our intentions a secret from the world ; 
but made open preparations for our ap- 
proaching" wedaing, and by the singu- 
larity of the event, excited the curiosity 
and attention of our neighbours, al- 
ready envious of our felicity. The ma- 
gistracy interfered; commanded us to 
postpone our marriage, and made a re- 
port of the whole affair to the Eccle- 
siastical Court. God alone knows the 
reasons which induced them to resolve 
upon a new proceeding-, which annulled 
their former decision : but sure I am, 
that the distraction of the unfortunate 
traveller, who feels himself reeling 
down the edge of an unfathomable 
'precipice, can not be compared to mine, 
'when I was summoned to appear before 
them, and heard the overwhelming sen- 
tence which prohibited our union. And 
then her tears, her grief, her misery — 
to describe our feelings, would be 'far 
beyond my powers ; J cannot, will not 
do it — it would only give unnecessary 
Jwtin to your friendly heart, and shake 
that resolution, which will, ere long, 
be so necessary for my own support/ 

Here the unhappy man paused for 
some minutes; — tears no longer to be 
restrained, burst from his eyes; and 
mine, I acknowledge, flowed freely : he 
perceived them, gratefully pressed my 
trffered hand, and continued his sad 
tale. 

' 'The decree of the church ordered 
us to remove to separate habitations, but 
toeither forbade my seeing nor conversing 
with my step- mother, as she was now 
denominated, as often as I pleased. 
All hope had not yet vanished, of once 
more changing our destiny by a new 
representation ; and as my persuasions 
and arguments alone withheld the 
wretched girl from adopting the most 
desperate measures; and my own mi- 
sery found its only relief in her society, 
now become indispensable to my happi- 
ness, I was by her side from morning 
till night, yet still guiltless as ever. 

' Alas ! a neighbour, who was often 
with us, and who manifested real com- 
Jpassion for our sufferings, had the im- 
prudence one day to say before us, that 
wsre he in my place, he would not scrapie 
to pursue another course: that the 
object of the Court was merely to extort 
money from us, and that, in his opinion, a 



Wring proof of out lore, w6M pro- 
cure a permission for our marriage, 
sooner than all the advocates in Ger- 
manv. 

• 6f what use would it now be to me, 
worthy Sir, to boast of a forbearance 
which can no longer gain me any ad- 
vantage, or avert my late; but mv own 
heart tells me, that even this alluring 
sophistrv would have failed to work itt 
effect, had it not made a deeper hu- 

Sression on her mind than on mine, 
[er persuasions, arguments, and en- 
treaties, once more conquered my reso- 
lution ; and, fondly cherishing the 
pleasing anticipation of future happiness, 
which her ardent imagination sug- 
gested, in a fatal moment, we followed 
his rash counsel. 

' Whilst inwardly convinced of the 
innocence and rectitude of our inten- 
tions, we indulged ourselves in a dream 
too blissful to be durable, she felt that 
she was soon likely to become a mother. 
With a tender embrace, her eyes raised 
in gratitude towards heaven, she com- 
municated this intelligence to me; at- 
tempted not to conceal her situation 
from her friends ; on the contrarv, pro- 
churned every where, thst I was the 
father — that she never would acknow- 
ledge any one for her husband but me, 
and that already, in the sight of God, 
she considered me as snch, trusting that 
the event would facilitate the dearest 
wish of her heart— our so long protract- 
ed union. In short, by the intentional 
publicity we gave to the affair, it quickly 
came to the knowledge of the magis- 
tracy, who once more resolved to inter- 
fere, and summoned ns to appear before 
them. Neither of us hesitated to con- 
fess the whole; and the natural, though 
by us unforeseen consequence of our 
avowal, was a fresh investigation, im- 
mediate separation, and imprisonment, 
which however, was, for her mitigated 
to confinement to her own house. Even 
yet 1 believe, and my friend, the advo- 
cate before mentioned, confirmed me in 
my opinion, that the whole might at 
last have been happily brought to a con- 
clusion, had not an unexpected event 
confounded all who were favourable to 
our cause, and plunged us in disgrace and 
misery. 

• To be brief: she, to whom confine- 
ment and separation from me, were in- 
supportable, attempted to escape— was 
detected, brought back, and, notwith- 
standing her condition, treated with 
inhuman severity. At this news, my 
former patient endurance was changed 
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into despair and madness. Flight and 

her deliverance, were, from that mo- 
ment, the sole and anxious objects of my 
thoughts ; and, in the state of mind in 
which I then was, I considered but how 
to accomplish the first, without having 
imagined the means by which I could 
effect the second. 

• 1 contrived to make my escape unob- 
served, that very night; and I was 
already beyond the walls of my prison, 
ere I reflected how I could succeed in 
rescuing her, and carrying her off with 
me. Whither we should flee, or how 
we should live, seemed at that moment, 
trifles, which necessity would easily and 
quickly teach us. How to get to her 
was my only difficulty. Were I once 
taken, nothing could be more certain, 
than that 1 should be closer confined 
than before, and deprived of every future 
chance of escape. What was to be 
done for our preservation must be 
quickly done, as I could not assure my- 
self that my absence would remain un- 
discovered another hour. Whilst a 
thousand plans, no sooner formed, than 
rejected, rushed across my mind, the 
idea presented itself, of setting fire to 
the house, or rather wooden hovel, in 
which she was confined ; and, amidst the 
alarm and confusion this would occasion* 
to force my way to her, bear her through 
the flames, support her in our flight, 
whilst my strength sufficed, and to trust 
to circumstances for the rest. This pro- 
ject was no sooner conceived than exe- 
cuted: a neighbouring lamp afforded 
me fire, and the dry wooden work of the 
house soon burst into a flame. 1 was* 
unrecognized, among the first to give 
the alarm, rushed safely through the 
flames, and bore her, half dead with 
terror and surprise, beyond the city 
gates. But, alas, how seldom does our 
strength second our will! The exertions 
I had already made— the weight of my 
beloved burthen — the length of the way. 
and my own bodily weakness from long 
confinement, overcame me about a mile 
from the gates of the town, and I jsank 
senseless upon the ground ; exhausted 
by fatigue and loss oiblood from a wound 
I had received in my «eck during the 
fire. My unhappy partner attempted 
to support me ; out in vain ; her weak- 
ness required assistance for herself. — 
Besides, we were already missed, our 
pursuers arrived, secured us, and once 
more dragged us back to our prisons. 

• 1 was now, as 1 had foreseen, and 
dreaded, more closely confined than be- 



fore, and my death unavoidable ; but 

even this reflection strengthened . my 
desperate resolution, once more, to dare 
all hazards — to succeed or perish. My 
jailor belonged to that class of rough 
hardened wretches, in whose breasts 
every feeling of humanity seems totally 
extinct One day I surprised him asleep. 
Despair gave me strength; I found 
means to get rid of my chain*, stole the 
key out of his pocket, and was already 
half out of the door, when he awoke, 
and sprang furiously after me. I was 
the younger, and, in the scuffle which 
ensued, proved likewise the stronger. 
I grappled with him, and seizing him by 
the throat, fastened him with so firm a 
grasp to the wall, as to render it impos- 
sible for him to cry out for assistance. I 
then demanded of him to swear not to 
betray my escape, but instead of reply- 
ing, the wretch, unperccived by me, 
drew a knife from his poeket, with which 
he attempted to stab me in the back. I, 
however, wrested it from him.; and as 
I clearly perceived, that if he lived ail 
chance of saving my own life was lost, I 
buried it twice in his throat, left him 
dyinr on the ground, and fled. Again I 
reached her I adored in safety ; for she 
was, I well knew, on account of her dan- 
gerous state, allowed to be at liberty on 
bail — and once more we resolved to fly 
together. But the retributive arm of 
the avenger of blood was close behind 
me — we were pursued, retaken, and 
now, within a few days, an ignominious 
and inevitable death awaits me. Os> 
how welcome to me is its approach I— Is 
it possible, think you, I can regret to 
leave a world, which has branded my 
name with infamy, and heaped upon my 
soul an accumulated mass of the deepest 
and most irremediable misery/ 

Here the unfortunate man concluded 
his history, and heroically has he kept 
his promise of patiently, yet firmlv, sub- 
mitting to his fate. Oh! 1 could teU 
you much jof his courage in the last aw- 
ful hour — of his heart-rending interview 
with his miserable wife— of his repent- 
ance, piety, and holy confidence ot par- 
don, but you must forgive me if I break 
off this long letter abruptly. This poor 
youth has become so dear to me, that I 
cannot thiuk of him without tears ; and 
if yours have not already fallen over his 
melancholy history, the blame must lie 
upon the unskil fulness of my descrip- 
tion, which may have weakened the in- 
terest and compassion his unhappy fata 
would otherwise have excited. 
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TUAVfcLS OP MR. V. J. SEBTZE*. 

THE Ettgfeh, French, and German 

rrs have made frequent mention of 
Seetzen* the traveller, whose pre- 
mature death has excited the regret of 
all the friends of science ; and as his 
name it well known to onr readers, we 
doubt not but they will perose with in- 
terest, tome connected details of the un- 
happily short career which he passed 
through in a manner equally useful and 
honourable. 

Mr. Seetzen was born in the princi- 
pality of East Friesland, in Westphalia, 
and studied at Gdttingen under the ce- 
lebrated Blumenbach. He had scarcely 
left the university when he published 
several Essays on subjects of Natural 
History, Statistics, and Political Eco- 
nomy, which did him great credit. About 
this time he conceived the project of 
visiting the East, and the interior of 
Africa, and prepared himself accordingly 
for that great enterprise. In 1804 he 
published his project, and inserted in a 
German journal, a memoir on the man- 
ner of rendering such a journey useful 
to Science. The Dukes, Ernest and Au- 
gustus of Saxe Getha facilitated the exe- 
cution of his project ; in the first place, 
by supplying him with some instruments 
of which he had need to make astrono- 
mical observations ; and, in the second, 
by allowing him, for the whole time of 
Ins absence, a considerable pension, part 
of which was destined to pay his ex- 
pellees, and the other part to purchase 
objects that might be interesting for the 
arts and sciences. 

It was in the month of August, 1802, 
that Mr. Seetzen set out on his journey, 
accompanied by one of his countrymen 
of the name of Jacobson. He proceed- 
ed by the way of Vienna, Pesth, Ga- 
latea* and Bucharest; passed Mount 
Hsemus, and arrived on the 12th of De- 
cember at Constantinople. The ambas- 
sadors of the European powers received 
him kindly, and showed themselves in- 
clined to favour the continuation of his 
journey. The Russian counsellor of 
state, Mr. Froding, who had lon^ resid- 
ed at Mocha in Southern Arabia, and 
the learned Orientalist, Mr. Joseph Von 
Hammer, furnished him with very nu- 
merous and useful notices, respecting 
the countries he intended to visit, which 
contributed materially to the success of 
his researches. After a stay of six months 
at Constantinople, Mr. Seetzen quitted 
that city and proceeded by land to 
Smyrna ; he visited on the way Mount 



Olympus fa Mysla, and determined the 

geographical position of many po'tnu. 
At Smyrna he met with several Eun>- 
peans, among whom were, the traveller 
Bartholdy, the Prussian clergyman Usko, 
who had travelled through Syria Pala- 
tine and Persia, and the RusKaa Prince 
Oczakow, who had penetrated into the 
interior of Asia Minor, and of Egypt. 

Though abandoned by his companion 
Jacobson, who could not bear the climate 
of Asia, Seetzen proeeeded on his jour- 
ney. He quitted Smyrna on the 3d of 
October, 1803, and with a caravan tra- 
versed the defiles of Mount Taurus, and 
arrived on the 23d of November at 
Aleppo. He stopped there more than a 
year, and employed that time in the 
studv of the Arabic, in collecting Orien- 
tal MSS. for the library of the Duke of 
Saxe Gotha, and in composing several 
memoirs which have been inserted In 
various German publications. 

On the 9th of April, 181)5, Mr. Seet- 
zen went to Damascus, where he was 
very well received by a French physician 
of the name of Chaboceau. Being suf- 
ficiently master of Arabic to dispense 
with an interpreter, he was able to pene- 
trate into various parts of Syria and 
Palestine, which no European had yet 
traversed ; and to visit, with advantage, 
those countries formerly so rich and so 
celebrated when the cities of Philadel- 
phia, Gadara, Gerassa, Capitobas, Pella, 
&c. flourished. Having put on the 
Arab dress, and assumed the name of 
Musa, Seetzen set out from Damascus 
on the 1st of May, 1806, accompanied, 
sometimes by Greeks, sometimes by 
Druses, sometimes by Mahometans, 
and often alone, because nobody was 
willing to expose himself with him to be 
molested by the Bedouins. On the fifth 
day of his journey he was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a troop of Arab horsemen, 
and would infallibly have been plundered 
had not the portable medicine chest, 
which he had among his effects, caused 
him to pass for a physician. He saw 
the provinces of Trachonitis and Aura- 
nitis, so f amous in the time of the Ro- 
mans, and went as far as the eastern 
extremity of the Hawran, inhabited by 
the Druses. The number of inscriptions 
and of ruins which he met with exceeds 
all conception. On a small extent of 
ground he found fourteen temples of 
Roman construction, an amphitheatre in 
pretty good preservation, an aqueduct, 
twenty leagues in length, ancient mau- 
soleums of the form of those at Palmyra, 
three gates of a city of great beauty. 
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and DMf of the rains which seem to date 
from the nines of the Greek. emperors. 
The house* in this country are aH built 
of Basaltic stones ; ami those black 
masses in the midst of a country dead* 
tuteof trees and shrubs have a singular 
appearance; The i ascriptions ' which 
Mr. Seetscen copied are ali in Greeks and 
they will certainly throw jouch lighten 
the ancient prosperity of those countries 
as well as the causes of their decline. 

In the month of June, 1806, Seetzen 
returned to Damascus. After a short 
stay in that city he again set out, to visit 
successively the height* of Lebanus, the 
famous forest of Cedars, the magnificent 
ruins of Balbec, the temple of Venus 
Aphacita, situated near the source of 
the river Ibrahim; which temple was 
destroyed by Constantine, with many 
other monuments of antiquity hitherto 
unknown. He saw, among- others, an 
inscription carved in the rock, near the 
month of the river Kelb (the Lycus of 
the ancients) which proves that it was 
Marcus Aurelius who had the hanging 
road made which runs along the sea-side 
at this place. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Seetzen was not provided with a 
barometer, that he ini^ht have deter- 
mined the height of Mount Libatius, 
respecting which we have not at present 
any sure data ; it must be considerable, 
since under a latitude of about thirty 
degrees the snow upon its summit re- 
mains unmolested the whole year 
through. In traversing Libanus and 
Antilibanus, Mr. Seetzen saw two curi- 
ous convents, that of Kussheja, inhabited 
by Maronite monks, where there is a 
Syriac printing office, and that of Map- 
Jtthanna-Schuvoier, of the Greek reli- 
gion/, which possesses an Arabic printiug* 
office. 

After he returned to Damascus, Mr. 
Seetzen made preparations to visit the 
east bank of the Jordan and of the Dead 
Sea, as well as the provinces, which, in 
the time of die Romans, bore the names 
of Moabitip, AinmoaithvGaladitis, Amo- 
rists, &c His friends in vain dissuaded 
htm from tins journey as extremely dan- 
gerous ; he persisted in bin project, and a 
merchant of Damascus, who had traded 
for thirty years wi4h the Arab tribes, 
offered to serve him aa a guide. On the 
19th of January, 1806, he left Damas- 
cus, dressed as an Arab Sheik, and pro- 
ceeded on his journey. After having 
visited Hasbeia, Cesarea, and the lake of 
Tabarieh, or Tiberias, he arrived at the 
viHage of El Hossn, the inhabitants of 
which, who are Christians of the Greek 



church, advised Mm tathmr aeide ev*ryy 

thing that might tempt the cupidity of 
the Arabs, if he wished to continue his 
journey. to the east of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. He therefore wrapped 
himself in a ragged blue linen shirt, and 
in an> old robcKle-chambre ; and having 
covered his bead with a wretched cotton, 
handkerchief, in this costume traversed 
those inhospitable countries, barefoot, 
and sleeping, for the most part, in the 
open air. To add to the misfortune*, 
it was precisely the season of the great 
fast, so that Mr. Seetien, wishing to 

{)ass for a Greek Christian, was obliged to 
ive entirely upon bread and oil. Among 
the curiosities which he remarked in 
this excursion, we will mention the 
caverns hollowed by the hand of man, so 
common to the province of £1 Bottbyn, 
and a little tribe, who have no other 
dwellings than these subterranean caves.' 
But the most interesting discovery 
which he made, was that of the mag- 
nificent ruins of Dschevrasch, the an- 
cient Gerasa, near the village of Szuf, 
twenty leagues to the south of Damas- 
cus. These ruins, according to his de- 
scription, are not inferior to those 
Palmyra and Balbeck. Not to men- 
tion innumerable fragments of columns, 
temples, and palaces, Mr* Seetzen saw 
there two superb amphitheatres of mar-i 
ble, three temples, a beautiful gate of 
a city, a piece of wall, of an enclo* 
sure a league in length, and. a great 
street, having on each side a w>w of 
columns of the Corinthian order; one 
eud of which joins a semicircular place* 
surrounded by sixty columns of the 
Ionian order. Unhappily, Mr. Seetzen 
could not remain long enough among 
these precious ruins to examine thew 
in detail : it is to be hoped that another 
will finish what be has so successfully 
begun. Amman* the ancient Philadel- 
phia, whose origin is, probably, more 
remote than the time of the Romans* 
was also found by our traveller to con- 
tain a great number of fine ruins, which 
would deserve to be investigated with 
care. 

In a place called Saalt, the beau- 
tiful vegetation of which is the wore 
Btriking, as the environs are sterile de- 
serts, Seetzen became acquainted with 
an Arab poet, who recited to him a 
poem of his composition, in which*, 
during the French invasion of Syria, he 
had invited the Christians of that coun- 
try, to join tlie standard of Bonaparte. 
M. Seetzen afterwards traversed the 
friglrtful rocks and precipices which are) 
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oa the eest and south Vanki of the Dead 
Sea; and alter eight days, paaaed in fa- 
tigues and dangers of every description, 
lie arrived, on the 7th of April, at the 
convent of Terra Santa, at Jerusalem, 
where he was welcomed with the great- 
est hospitality. On the 25th of May 
left Jerusalem, went to Jaffa, and thence, 
by sea, to Acre ; where he remained till 
the end of the year, employed in drawing 
up Ins journal, arranging his collections, 
and making preparations for a new 
journey to the south of Arabia. It ap- 
pears that, in the interval, he made a 
second excursion through the eastern 

garni of Syria and Palestine. At least, 
e wrote a letter to one of his friends, 
dated Acre, Nov. 3, 1806, in which he 
said : •• Within three days from this 
time I think to recommence my travels : 
I shall go first to Nazareth,' Thabor, 
Nablos, Jerusalem; I shall again go 
round the Dead Sea; I shall go to Beth- 
lehem and Hebron, and thence I shall 
proceed, by a new route, across the 
desert, towards Mount Sinai; whence 
1 shall pass on to Suez and Cairo/ 1 
The details of this journey are com- 
pletely unknown to us ; according to all 
appearance, the letters in which be gave 
an account of them are lost. We first 
find our traveller again at Jerusalem, at 
the moment of his departure for He- 
bron, on the 15th of March, 1807. In 
this last town he sought for a guide, to 
conduct him across the desert : a Be- 
douin agreed to do it, but not without 
many difficulties ; and Mr. Seetzen set 
out on the 27th of March. Several days 
were spent in passing the mountain of 
Ti (called in the Bible Seir) and after a 
march of twelve days, during which he 
had not met with a single habitation, or a 
human being, he arrived at the consent 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. He 
staid there ten days, ascended to the 
summit of Mounts Horeb and Sinai, and 
the mountain of St Catherine. He 
determined, by astronomical observa- 
tions* the situation of the convent, and 
collected a great deal of curious informa- 
tion respecting those countries, which 
are so interesting in the history of the 
human race. Towards the end of April, 
Seetzen quitted Mount Sinai, and re- 
paired, first to Suez, and then to Cairo, 
where he again found ail the enjoyments 
of civilized life, in the house of Mr. Ro- 
se tti, the consul general of Austria. 

The city of Cairo being a place of 
passage and of rendezvous for numerous 
caravans, both of merchants and pU- 
grims, coming from the east and the 
New Monthly Mac— No. 61. 



west, afforded Mr. Scetesa great fesjU- 

ties in retting acquainted with the dif- 
ferent dialects of the Arabic language, 
in procuring infonaation respecting the 
regions of Asia and Africa which he 
proposed to visit, aad in eottectbng many 
oriental M.8S. as well as a vast number 
of vssuabis articles, relative to the sci- 
ences of Antiquities, Mraerafogy, Bo* 
tany, aad .Zoology* 

In the month of May, 18Q8> Seetzen 
visited the province El Feium, the py- 
ramids of Oizefa, the grottoes of the 
mummies, near Sacare, and the great 
lake situated near Birket-el-Koerra : on 
his return to Cairo, he publicly em- 
braced Islamism, the only means of being 
able to visit, without danger, the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina; as well as 
all the provinces occupied by the Wecha- 
bites. 

After an abode of about two years at 
Cairo, during which Mr. Seetzen made 
such progress in the study of the Arabic; 
that in the sequel he was frequently 
taken for a native of Arabia, he re- 
turned to Suez; and, in this journey, 
made himself acquainted with the cer- 
tainty of the existence of the ancient 
canal, which joined the Nile with the 
Red Sea. The bed of this canal is from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and eighty feet in breadth : it begins at 
the north part of the Golf of Sues, gees 
in a northerly direction towards the 
Lake of £1 Memlahb, situated nine 
leagues from Suez, and traverses a long 
and narrow valley : it probably joined 
the Nile near to Bwket-Hudseb. 

On the eve of his departure for Arabia 
Deserts and Arabia Felix, Mr. Seetzen 
wrote to one of his friends in Europe 
the following letter :—" The dangers of 
the journey I am going to under- 
take are represented to me, as very 
formidable ; I am told that the Weche- 
bitee, masters of Akaba, and Moileh, 
massacre every person whom they con- 
sider as an infidel; aad people pro- 
phecy me nothing but misfortunes. I 
cannot dissemble to myself, that the 
dangers to which I am going to ezpese 
myself are very great : but when 1 think 
en the fine discoveries which await me 
at Aifeb, Assium, Taraum, Medina, lie 
I do net hesitate to brave them. 1 ' 

In fact, he set out on the 19th of 
May for Akaba and Wady-Musa; but 
he could not penetrate to those two 
places, because the Bedouins hindered 
him from continuing hit route. " Is 
not he," said one of tbem to Seet- 
zen Y guide, " the Christian who for 
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a ton? time pest has been havering ow lake the plan of (he city, and the map 
oar country in all direction* ? You are of the environs, as weU at to draw the* 
wrong to introduce him among us: he will teen different views of the holy mosque, 
bring us nothing but misfortunes. He He also determined, by astronomical 
is the earns man who came from Syria observations, the situation of Mecca ; 
two years ago* who was always writing* and was assisted in this operation by a 
and whose enchantments are the cause native of the country, who was at once 
that no rain now falls in our country, an astrologer, a grocer, a mathemati- 
and that we are perishins; with drought ; cian, a maker of almanacks, and a ca- 
advise him to withdraw from these parts, suist. 

if he will not be the victim of his teme- In the month of March, WHO, Mr.Seet- 
rity/* sen returned to Djidda, and set out for 

Mr. Seetsen was thus obliged to re- Yemen, accompanied by a well informed 
turn to Sues ; he again left it a short Arab. They went by water to Hodede, 
time afterwards, and went by sea to thence continued their journey by* land, 
Teabua and Djidda, two ports in the and visited successively Bet-el-mkrh, 
JUd Sea. There he assumed the dress Sebid, the coffee plantations of Hadrje, 
of a pilgrim* and repaired to Mecca, to Kusma, Doran, Sana, Taes, Aden, and 
pass the month of Ramadan, or the Mocha; in this last city, Mr.Seetzen 
great fast. " I have gone seven times had the pleasure again to meet with 
round the Kaaba," he wrote to one of Europeans Captain Rudtand, Dr.Bar- 
his friends ; " I have devoutly kissed the thow (a physician), and Mr. Benzoni, a 
black stone ; 1 have seven times per- merchant. The letter which he wrote 
formed the sacred course from Sxnffa from Mocha to Mr. Von Lindenau, dated 
to Mermen* then I had my head shaved; Nov. 17, 1810, is the last that was re- 
and I have obtained permission to lay ceited from him. The following is the 
aside my pilgrim's habit, and to resume conclusion of it:— " If the collection of 
my usual dress.** curiosities winch I have procured at 

In the month of November, Seetzen Cairo, arrives safe in Europe, I hope 
returned to Djidda, where he purchased that the long stay I have made in that 
several curious M.SS. Early in Ja- city will be approved of, and I also 
unary ho made a second pilgrimage flatter myself, that my Journey to 
to Mecca, of which he speaks in his let- Arabia will not appear useless. I have 
Sera in the following manner " This still to examine in this country, tfte 
City presents now a very different scene Provinces of Hadramut and Oman, -as 
from what it did at the fasts of Rama- well as the South Coast from Aden in 
dan. All the streets are crowded with the Persian Gulf; and I intend to set 
people. More than a thousand make at out -upon this expedition hi a few days, 
once the tour round the Kaaba, and kiss I shall go first to Sana, to buy some 
with fervour the black stone. The more important manuscripts, which are 
crowd is such* that one is every moment destined to enrich the library of the 
in danger of being suffocated : and, Duke of Saxe Getha. I shall see the 
when once borne away by the torrent, city of Mareb, and the famous dyke near 
it is absolutely necessary to follow it. that town: then I shatt visit some ports 
We see here united* Arabs of the pro- on the Arabian Sea, situated more to the 
vinces of Hedscha, Yemen, Hadaamut, east. I shall endeavour to obtain some 
and Oman; Weehabitee from Nadsehed; information respecting the lan guage 
Mooes and Negroes from the interior of of the Bedouins of Meh fa; 1 shall 
Africa; Persians* Afghans* Indians* in- then 'penetrate into the province *f 
habitants of Java, Tartars, and Turks. Oman* and shall return by sea to 
One must have been* spectator of this Mocha. My desire of becoming ae> 
mlgrifuag** to form an idea «of thoreli- quaro ted 'With the interior of Africa, is 
gieus enthusiasm of the Museehnen." still as ardent as when I first ai n i o un oc Xl 
Mr* Seetsen having beeiradimtted by my project of visiting ft: if I five, 1 
an inhabitant of Mecca to the greatest think totiadertake this journey as won 
intimacy in his family, wa* initiated into as I have returned from my tour In 
all the mysteries of Islamism. He staid Arabia* and I hope that the mask tof 
more than two months at 'Mecca* «m- islamism will prove as useful to me 
ployed in drawing views of the environs, there at it has hitherto been.*' 
it was net easy to conceal this operation After this letter, written from Mo- 
from the eyes of Museelmen. However, oka, which was received in Europe In 
he succeeded in doing so. Though in- 181 1* several years elapsed, without any 
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Seetzen. In 1815, Mr. Buckingham, an 
English traveller, communicated the fol- 
lowing particulars to Mr. Voa Ham- 
mer:— Durinff bis journey from Djidda 
to Mocha, Mr. Seetzen had obtained 
several manuscripts, and many objects 
of natural history, which he intended to 
send to Europe. He had scarcely ar- 
rived at Mocha, when the Oola or Go- 
vernor of that city seized on his col- 
lections, which he thought contained 
treasures. Having found nothing in 
them to tempt his cupidity, he sent 
them to the Imao of Sana, on the 
pretext that the owner made use of them 
for magical operations. Mr. Seetzen, 
after baring in rain solicited the Dola 
to have his collections returned, resolved 
to apply in person to the iman of Sana, 
and set out in the month of October, 
1811. A few days after his departure, 
information was brought to Mocha, by 
the Arabs who accompanied him, that he 
had died suddenly at Taes; and that 
according to all appearance, he had been 
poisoned by order of the lman. Mr. 
Seetzen, before he left Mocha, had en- 
trusted his most important papers to 
Mr. Benzoni, who was to forward them 
to his patron, the Duke of Saxe Gotha : 
hut by a fatality which it was impos- 
sible to foresee, Benzoni, being seized 
with a mortal disease before he could 
execute bis commission, delivered his 
papers to a chief of Bainans, in the 
service of the English East India Com- 
pany : the Dola was informed of it, and 
took them from him, so that we must 
consider the Journal of Mr. Seetzen's 
Journey in Arabia, and the collections 
which he made there, as lost to us. 
Other travellers have pretended, that 
Mr. Seetzen was still alive, in the hands 
of the Iman of Sana ; but their accounts 
merit little confidence, since eye wit? 
neeses have attested his death ; and it is, 
besides, not probable, that the Iman of 
Sana would have ventured to keep so 
long in. prison a Musselman, who was 
known to have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca* 

The name of Seetzen must therefore 
be added to the list of martyrs to the 
love of knowledge. His death is a 
great, and probably, irreparable loss. 
What might we have expected from a 
journey into the interior of Africa, un~ 
dar taken by a man thoroughly acquainted 
with all the dialects of the Arabic lan- 
guage, who was inured to fatigue, whom 
an abode of nine years in the East, had 
rendered familiar .with the manners and 
customs of the Musselmen— who com- 



bined courage witfi perseverance; and 
who to all these advantages joined the 
faality of Haggi, that is to say, a pB- 
grim who has visited the holy cities, 
which makes Mm who bears that title, 
an object of veneration to all Messel- 
men. 

Short as the career of Mr. Seetzen 
has been, yet what he has accomplished, 
places him on the list of the most cele- 
brated travellers. Hit numerous astro- 
nomical observations serve to determine 
more exactly the geographical position of 
several cities of Syria, Palestine, and 
Arabia ; the map of the Dead Sea and 
its environs, which be has drawn, gives 
us a clear idea of a country, concerning 
which we know so little. The discovery 
of the ruins of Dscherrasch and of 
Philadelphia, opens a new career to 
Archaeologists ; and the insariptioner 
he has brought from them, will pro- 
bably throw new light on the history ef 
those eminent cities. The accounts 
which he gives of Damascus, Acre, 
Cairo, Suez, Djidda, Sana, and Mocha, 
and above all, of the holy cities Mecca 
and Medina, which are accessible only 
to Musselmen, are more circumstan- 
tial than any that we yet possessed s 
the information respecting the man* 
nets, customs, and laws of the Arab 
tribes, as well as the topography ef the 
inhabitants, and the government of the 
central provinces of Africa, which he 
collected, either by his own obse r v a tio ns , 
or in bis conversations with travellers 
from those countries, greatly enrich 
geography; lastly, the oriental manu- 
scripts, as well as the antiquities and 
natural productions which he has sent 
to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, furnish 
highly valuable materials to those who 
desire to study the languages and natu- 
ral history of the East 

Some of Mr. Seetzen's letters tn 
Messrs. Von Zach, Hammer, and Lin- 
denau, have been published in several 
German Journals. From them we have 
extracted many ef the details contained 
in this short sketch of his life. Mr. 
Seetzen's Journal from the moment ef 
his first setting out in 1802, tiU his de- 
parture from Cairo in the month of 
April, 1809, put in order by himself, ia 
in the hands of his family, who, it is 
said, intend to publish h. 

Our readers will most certainly join 
in the wish, that this intention may be 
speedily carried into execution ; but we 
are sorry to say, that we have not yet 
seen in the German Journals, anv ad- 
vertisement of the publication of that 
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part of the fruit* of Mr. Seetzen's la- 
bours, which has been preserved. To 
the above sketch, which, though imper- 
fect, is, however, authentic, and the 
only connected account yet published in 
this country, of the labours of this per- 
severing and intelligent traveller, we 
have only to add, that the last letters 
from Vienna state, that circumstances 
have transpired, which have given rise 
to a hope, that a large collection of 
valuable articles, sent by Mr. Seetzen, 
will be recovered, which have hitherto, 
whether by accident or design, been 
detained, on their way to the place of 
their intended destination. 



MR. EDITOR, 

TO those of your readers who are 
sufficiently versed in German literature, 
to be aware of the revolution which has 
taken place among the men of letters in 
that country, since the middle of the 
last century, the inclosed conversation, 
which is stated as having actually oc- 
curred, may not be uninteresting; as 
presenting an example of the prejudices 
which kept the Germans so long desti- 
tute of works in their own language, 
by which alone a national literature 
can be formed, and debarred them 
from assuming that rank among the 
nations of Europe, to which the later 
exertions of Gothe, Wieland, Lessing, 
&c. have so worthily exalted them. S. 

ON THE LANGUAGE IN WHICH AN 
HISTORIAN SHOULD WRITE. 

(From the German.) 
DURING a short residence at L«*«g, 
Lord Clarke was introduced to a gen- 
tleman, who then enjoyed the highest 
reputation among the literary circlcK of 
Germany. In the course of the conver- 
sation, which turned upon ancient lite- 
rature, his Lordship evinced such an 
intimate acquaintance with the writings 
of the sages of Greece and Rome, that 
Dr. • • • • catching his hand, enthusi- 
astically exclaimed, " How delighted I 
feel at having met with one of your rank 
in life, and who is, moreover, an Eng- 
lishman, yet, who unites an ardent love 
for the learning of the ancients, with so 
clear a judgment and perception of their 
beauties P 

Lord C. Many thanks for your kind 
partiality. Dr. * * * «, but your admi- 
ration, though it flatters, somewhat 
surprises me. These are but our school 
studies. Every Englishman, if not ab- 
solutely destitute of industry and abi- 
lities, gains this knowledge in the course 
of his education in our colleges. 



Dr.****. That may be, my Lord, 
that may be ; but notwithstanding this, 
you will excuse me, if I maintain, that 
your countrymen are still, generally 
speaking, far from possessing a true 
relish for the works of the ancients; 
and will, probably, remain so as long as 
your historians continue to compose in 
English only. 

Lord C. In English only ? I fear I 
do not perfectly comprehend you. In 
what other language should an historian 
write? Do any of your's compose in 
Greek or Latin ? 

Dr.****. Alas! herein consist my 
fears for the future. Formerly, ray 
Lord, formerly they did so; but for 
the last thirty years, this excellent 
custom has gradually been neglected by 
them. And now, most uncontrover- 
tibly, we have much degenerated since 
the times of Melancthon, Leipsius, and 
Camerarius — that golden age is past, 
never to return. 

Lord C. (smiling). But are there not 
still many among you who persevere in 
using the ancient languages? 

Dr. *••*. Oh yes ! heaven be prais- 
ed! we have yet some excellent Latin 
writers left. 

LordC. And pray can any of these 
excellent Latin writers make their own 
shoes ? 

Dr. •••• (contemptuously). What 
makes you ask such a strange question ? 

Lord C. Or can any of them stitch 
the leather for their own boots? 

Dr.****. For heaven's sake! my 
Lord, what can you be aiming at ? 

LordC. And yet they write good 
Latin? 

Dr.****. Undoubtedly: but what 
connexion can there he between writing 
Latin and making shoes ? I am quite 
in the dark. 

Lord C. Oh ! nothing can be clearer, 
Dr. The rich and noble are the Only per- 
sons among us who are enabled to devote 
their youth to study. Their exertions 
are directed to the discovery of tho 
hidden causes of the operations of na- 
ture, of the springs of human actions and 
events, to the removal of injurious pre- 
judices, the annihilation of errors, and 
the enforcing of moral and religioua 
truths. By their labours, the great 
actions of our ancestors are preserved 
for the instruction and incitement of our 
youth, and the events now passing* in 
the great theatre of the world, are 
transmitted for the benefit of posterity. 
In short, their lives are devoted to the 
study of sciences requiring reflection. 
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investigation, and. todgmeat, and en- 
tailing no small degree of expeace. 
Their end is to instruct their fellow- 
creatures, and, more especially, that nu- 
merous proportion of them, whose time 
is chiefly occupied in trade and manual 
labour ; by giving to the world the re- 
sult of their enquiries, and by making 
them wiser to make them better. Now 
if this result be not conveyed in a lan- 
guage comprehensible bv that class, their 
aim and end are totally defeated. If 
they use the learned languages at aJJ, 
they confine them to such works as can 
be useful to the learned only. For these 
laudable indentions, for these real ser- 
vices, and not for mere lucre alone, do 
our free born peasantry toil for our 
benefit and convenience; and willingly 
afford us that leisure of which we stand 
in need, so long as we continue 



to confer nacanrocal benentm. Bat 

if our literati were to persist in com- 
posing in a language, of which the body 
of the nation are ignorant* would they 
deserve that the Utter should labour for 
them ? Thus. Dr., do the British think; 
thus do they act ; and I have too high 
an opinion of the good sense of. the 
Germans, not to anticipate their appro- 
bation and. imitation, besides, we con- 
sider the improvement of Che lower 
classes to be at once the best safeguard 
to our revered constitution — the most 
acceptable acknowledgment we can make 
to our Creator, of our gratitude for the 
advantages he has been pleased to con- 
fer upon us— the surest barrier against 
anarchy, and as affording a far nobler 
and purer mental gratification, than the 
often misplaced applause of a dazzled 
world. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OP BIB. FBTEB. LEYCK8TE&, TUB CELEBRATED 

ANTIQUARY, 

With a VUw of Tabley Howe, hit Seat. 



Sir Peter Levcester was ;i man of 
persevering activity, as an antiquary, 
and his name is fondly interwoven with 
the history of his native county. His 
family was ancient, and truly respect- 
able, he being descended from Sir Nicho- 
las Leyccster, Knt. Seneschal to Lacy 
Earl of Lincoln, and constable of Ches- 
ter, in the rcten of Edward I. who be- 
came posscssedof the village of Nether 
Tabley, by marriage with Margaret, 
widow of Robert de Denbigh, and 
daughter of Gcoffrv Dutton, ancestor to 
the Warburfons of Ailey, lately extinct 
iu the male line. 



Sir Peter was born on the 3d March, 
1614, and Married Elizabeth, the third 
and youngest daughter of Gilbert, Lord 
Gerard, of Gerard's Bromlev, in Staf- 
fordshire, by Eleanor, daughfer and sole 
heiress of Thus. Dutton, of f)utfon, esq. 
at whose seat fhe marriage was, solemn- 
ized on the 6th Nov. On t%c 10th 
Aug. 1660, he. was created a baronet, 
and in 1673, published his " flistorical 
Antiquities, in two books, the first treat- 
ing in general of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and the second containing parti- 
cular Remarks concerning Cheshire, 
faithfully collected out of authentic 
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Historic*, old Deeds, Records, and Evi- 
dences ; " whereunto is annexed, a tran- 
script of Domesday Book, so far as it 
concerneth Cheshire, taken out of the 
original record.* 1 This book was printed 
in folio, and as a motto on the title page 
is— 

" Prustrafltper plura, qucd potest fieri 
per pauciora/' 
The work is curiously arranged ; the in- 
troductory chapter, containing a ^enea- . 
logical descent of the different nations of 
the world from the sons of Noah, and 
the general History " of Brettaine" — of 
the Romans, and Saxons, and Normans 
— of Wales— of Scotland— of Ireland. 
Cheshire— of the Earls of Mercia — 
the Earls of Chester — the great officers 
of the Palatinate— the Antiquities of 
the Hundred of Bucklow, &c.&c. 

The copy which I possess, was, I be- 
lieve, that of the author : it was printed 
for Robert Clavell, and has an En- 
glish dedication — " To his Most serene 
and most excellent Majesty Charles II. 
by the Grace of God of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. tnh volume of Historical 
Antiquities is, with all humility, dedi- 
cated by his Majesties most loyal and 
most obedient subject, -Peter Leyccster. M 
It would appear, however, as is fre- 
quently the case in these days, that the 
author and liis publisher disagreed ; for 
1 find written on the back of the title 
page the following address and observa- 
tions— 

" August issimo ae Potentissimo Principi, 
Carolo secundo, Dei gratid Magna Bre- 
tannur Ffrancue, et Hibemue Regi, ffidsi 
Defensori, <$*c. 

" Author ipse, non nisi Pace vestrl Re- 
gal i prius impetraU, se suumq. librum 
ad pedes Maiestatis veslrae orani cum huini- 
litate provolvit; quippe-qui sub vestris 
dum prodeat alia, tutior vagetur per terras : 
Opus sane toots* Maiestati impar; utpote 
cujus surami Imperii amplitude sublimio- 
rem mandet calamum. Hoc omnia (de 
quibus versatur) toa sunt : proin tute tibi- 
ipai fias patron us ; quit tibi prater teipsum 
par nullus est Cui omni qui potest, reveren- 
ti& devotissimus vester ligeu* hoc Iaboris sni 
upecimen. D.D.D. — Petrus Lbycjester. 

This is the author's dedication to 
the Kingc : but Mr. Clavell (who had 
the printingc of this booke committed to 
him) caused the dedication Cas you see 
in the page immediately before *) to be 
put in English, thinkinge thereby the 
bookc would sell the better: but that 
dedication in English is none of myne ; 

* The English Dedication. 



and then I canted him to print this Latin 
dedication of my owne, which* he did, 
and sent me some of them downe ; pro- 
mising^ me withal I to insert this, and not 
the other, into all the reste of my bookat 
then not sold of — hut 1 tee he failes my 
expectation. — P. L." 

Sir Peter is not the only author who 
has made this discovery, when too late 
to apply a remedy I 

Tho fact, of the substitution of the 
dedication, is not, I believe, known— at 
least not to the literary world. It is a 
curious circumstance, and worthy of 
being recorded. 

This work of Sir Peter's gave rise to 
a long controversy with 8ir Thomas 
Maynwaring. The Mainwarings claim 
descent from the ancient Earls of Ches- 
ter, by the marriage of one of the family 
with Amicia, daughter of Hugh Ceivi- 
lioc, about the year 1170. In his ac- 
count of the Earls of Chester, Sir Peter 
gives an unequivocal opinion as to this 
said Amicia: " If Hugh Ceivilioc (he 
observes) had no other wife but Bertred, 
then Amice must certainly be a bastard, 
for she was not a daughter by Bertred, 
as is granted on all sides. But Hugh 
Ceivilioc never had any other wifo but 
Bertred: ergo, Amice was a bastard." 
This stigma on the family blood could 
not be borne by Sir Thomas ; he there- 
fore published "A Defence of Amicia, 
daughter of Hugh Ceivilioc, Earl of 
Chester, wherein it is proved she is not 
a bastard/' To this Sir Peter replied, 
in " An Answer to Sir Thomas Mayn- 
waring' s book, cntitulcd, ' A Defence of 
Amicia, &c. London, 1673, 8vo." Three 
of these pieces of genealogical artillery 
were fired on each side, but without ei- 
ther party retreating from his first posi- 
tion. Ballads were circulated through- 
out the countv, ridiculing this war of 
pamphlets ; and, at last, the matter was 
brought fairly into a Court of Law. A 
trial took place at Chester, in 1675, 
when the right of the dispute was ad- 
judged to be in favour of Sir Thomas 
Mainwaring. Sir Peter did not long 
survive the decision ; he died on the 
1 1th Oct. 1678, and was buried at Great 
Budwortb, where a handsome monu- 
ment, with a long Latin inscription is 
erected to his memory. 

Sir John Fleming Leicester, bart. is 
the present representative of this truly 
respectable family. 

The old family seat, a view of which 
accompanies this memoir, stands upon 
an island, in a most romantic situation ; 
nearly adjoining to which is Tabley 
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Chapel This was the favourite resi- 
dence of Sir Peter Leycester. 

Dee. 10, 1818. Dbvancs. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSK8 WHICH 
OCCASION THE VARIATIONS OP CLI- 
MATE IN THIS COUNTRY. 

IN announcing to our readers our in- 
tention to furnish them monthly with a 
Meteorological D&ary, kept at a village 
two miles southward of the metropolis, 
and in communicating to them, in the 
miscellaneous department of our present 
Number, the details of such a register 
to the 24th of the last month, we 
avail ourselves of the occasion to offer 
some cursory remarks on a branch of 
the science of meteorology, which, al- 
though not wholly uninvestigated, has, 
nevertheless, attracted less attention, 
and has given rise to fewer pmlusophi- 
cal disquisitions than its real importance, 
considered referential!/ either to the 
health, comfort, convenience, or interest 
of all classes of the oommunity, and of 
every individual of each separate class at 
all periods of his existence, would appear 
to Imve deserved. 

It is not our present intention to take 
an historical review of the various 
theories which the difference of tempe- 
rature in a great diversity of climates, 
or the alterations in the Btate of the at- 
mosphere with respect to heat or cold, 
dryness or moisture, in the same climate, 
and at correspondent seasons of the year, 
have produced; 4 * nor shall we now ex- 
tend our researches to the important im- 
provements which havejaktn place in the 
various scientific instrument* that have 
been invented with the view of success- 
fully prosecuting such enquiries. To do 

{'ustice to these great subject*, not one 
rief essay, but a series of elaborate 
dissertations would be required. Our 
design is limited, on this occasion, to a 
consideration of the proofs of that hy- 
pothesis, which professes to establish, 
upon the basis of patient and long con- 
tinued examination* the possibility of 
prognosticating, not indeed with infal- 
lible, accuracy v but with such a reasonable 
degree of probability, as the nature of 
the ssse will admit, the approaching 
changes of the weather in Great Britain 
ax the different seasons of the year; 
by an attentive observation of the 



** Vide WoTks of Professor Leslie : Mil- 
lion of Astronomy to Qmto. Travels of 
Mua nb uhk, and Philosophical Tfentec- 
tise*. 



state of the winds and of the direction 
and progress of the clouds, as they are 
wafted in various, and often opposite, 
directions, by conflicting currents oF 
air. Whatever opinion may be formed 
of the feasibility ef our speculations, the 
researches upou which they are founded 
will not, we trust, be deemed one of the 
least enrioos or instructive portions of the 
miscellaneous department of our work. 

Air, like aD other fluid bodies, has* 
necessary tendency to expansion, and to 
effect a perfect equilibrium. Hence, 
it has been remarked, that when a wind 
has prevailed for a long time, and with 
great force, from any point of the com- 
pass, and has gradually subsided into a 
calm, that a wind in a contrary direction* 
and for nearly an equal duration, has 
succeeded it. This fact, we think, may 
be explained easily and accurately, upon 
the datum already stated. The stream 
of air, so long and so powerfully impelled, 
in the direction to which it was origi- 
nally wafted, would necessarily produce 
an atmospherical incumbency and accu- 
mulation in that quarter; but when the 
impelling force is withdrawn, the mo- 
mentum of the atmospherical pressure 
in the quarter to which the torrent 
of air has been so directed, will neces- 
sarily create another eddy or stream,with 
an opposite bias ; and the wind, so pro- 
duced, will continue until the elemental 
balance is restored. We are aware, 
that exceptions to this doctrine may be 
adduced ; that it appears to be wholly 
inapplicable in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, at a distance from the continents 
of Asia, Africa, and America, where the 
wind invariably blows from the colla- 
teral points of the East (or rather, in 
this instance, the potency of the prin- 
ciple above mentioned, is counteracted 
by the presence of a more preponde- 
rating agent); and likewise, that the 
nearness of a great continent, the height 
and configuration of the land, and the 
vicinity of lofty mountains, covered with 
perpetual snow, are all of them causes 
which produce modifications of this ele- 
mental law. Nevertheless, its influence 
generally prevails, and our meteorolo- 
gical journals abundantly attest the 
fact. Thus, after a warm and wet 
winter, during which, in our climate, 
the wind has almost invariably blown 
from the south and south westerly points, 
the springs which have succeeded them, 
have been regularly bleak, cold, and 
dry; and the direction of the winds 
from the east and north east ; although 
another hypothesis has been suggested 
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for the prevalence of the late mentioned 
winds in the spring, yet we appeal to 
our meteorological records, whether the 
cause we have mentioned, has not been 
of at least equal cogency. The state of 
the winds during the last unusually 
warm and dry summer, and their di- 
rection afterwards, mav be alleged as an 
additional evidence of the validity of 
this reasoning. 

Opposite currents of air in different 
regions of the atmosphere have been re- 
peatedly remarked, but the influence 
of this phenomenon upon the tempera- 
ture of the climate does not seem to have 
been duly weighed. In the winter we 
are often surprized when we experience, 
after a long and severe frost, a sudden 
thaw, accompanied with a moist fog, al 
though the wind appears to blow with 
undiminished strength from the east or 
north east. This change is entirely pro- 
duced by the agency of a south or south 
westerly wind in the superior regions 
of the atmosphere, wafting hither the 
warmth andmoisture of the equatorial re- 
gions ; which, although not sufficiently 
powerful, in the first instance, to change 
the direction of the lower wind, diffuses, 
nevertheless, a considerable portion of its 
influence into that wind, until it wholly 
supplants it. When this last mentioned 
alteration occurs, it is commonly followed 
by a tempestuous gale from the south 
and south west. The application of the 
doctrine of the effects which a superior 
and contrary current of air has upon 
the lower one, will account for a south 
westerly wind sometimes producing an 
intense frost, and an easterly wind being 
accompanied by close and warm weather. 

Frosts which commence with dense and 
moist fogs, or in a perfect calm, are rarely 
if ever permanent. No dependence can 
be placed upon the duration of any frost, 
which is not preceded or accompanied 
by a steady east or north east wind, fol- 
lowed by snow. Upon a careful examina- 
tion of meteorological records, it will 
be found, that a severe winter does not 
occur in this climate above once in seven 
or eight years ; and that, in other win- 
ters, the proportion of north, north 
easterly, and easterly winds, to south or 
south westerly winds, does not exceed 
1 to 9 or 10. In ordinary seasons, a 
strong northerly wind occupies the su- 
perior region of the air, in the months 
of November and December, while the 
lower wind generally prevails from the 
west and south west. To this collision 
of currents may be ascribed the frequent 
alternations of frost and thaw in these 



months. A north west wind, in this 
climate, rarely continues for more than 
two days ; but it is indisputably the pur- 
est, the most healthy, and exhilarating 
wind we possess. 

In the summer, the principal agent in 
producing warmth, is an easterly wind. 
The influence of this wind in that sea- 
son is entirely opposite to its effect in 
the winter or spnng, and is readily ex- 
plained by two considerations : First, its 
extreme dryness, and the very small 
portion of vapour exhaled into the air, 
m the progress of the wind over the 
immense continents of Europe and Asia. 
And, secondly, the jp-eat accumulation 
of reflected heat which it acquires, not 
only by passing over a vast, arid, or 
parched surface, but which it also de- 
rives from innumerable metallic, clayey, 
or silicious bodies, all of which imbibe, re- 
tain, and reflect a great portion of the 
solar warmth, and consequently, trans- 
fuse into the easterly wind, a steady 
and permanent heat. The greatest ele- 
vation of the thermometer is always ex- 
perienced, when a current of air from 
the south, in the higher regions, is ge- 
nerated during the prevalence of an 
easterly wind below; the weather is 
then extremely sultry, dark, ragged, elec- 
trical clouds are produced, of the most 
beautiful and fantastic forms, which by 
degrees extend over the whole southern 
horizon ; the mercury in the barometer 
rapidly descends; and the result is a 
thunder-storm. Whilst this state of 
things continues, a careful observer of 
the circumstances now adverted to, will 
direct his eye not to the east, but to the 
south, if he wishes to form a correct 
judgment of the probability of rain. 

Barometrical observations in all sea- 
sons of the year, although of essential 
utility, do not, unless taken in combina- 
tion with the state of the winds, both in 
the higher and lower regions of the air 
as indicated by the course and density 
of the clouds, afford any certain results. 
A variety of causes, exclusive of a ten- 
dency to rain, will effect the range of 
this instrument. Before, or in high 
winds, whether accompanied by rain or 
not, the mercury descends. A violent 
storm of wind, at a great distance, will 
produce a sudden depression, and in 
very hot weather the mercury will re- 
main nearly at changeable, although the 
weather may be dry and generally serene 
for many days, and then the quicksilver 
will rise. It may commonly be observed 
that the variations in the barometer are 
rather evidential of a certain tendency 
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in the atmosphere to dryness on mois- 
ture, than to be regarded as infallible 
precursors of rain or dry weather. 



HAMLET AND THE GRAVE DIGGER. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I take leave to propose to your nu- 
merous and enlightened correspondents, 
a few queries, with a view of illustrating 
differently, or confirming in its present 
popular acceptation, the quaint remark 
of the grave-digger to Hamlet, That a 
Tanner will last some nine years (in his 
grave). 

1. Can it be established, as a chemi- 
cal fact, that oak-bark will preserve a 
dead body for a. great length of time in 
the earth ? 

2. Can the wood be defined that co- 
vers, in apparent splinters, the ancient 
mummies?— Is it oak, teak, cedar, or 
what? Is it the same of which the mum- 
Dial coffin is made ? Or can any analo- 
gical reason be assigned, why, from 
these splinters, we may infer that the 
ancient Egyptians buried their common 
dead in oak-bark-Uned coffins? 

3. What evidence is there to prove 
that the two bodies, in the highest state 
of preservation, lately discovered in the 
vaults of St. Saviour's Church, in the 
Borough of Southwark, were interred 
in oak-bark-lined coffins ? Or, which is 
the same thing, ia coffins, the vacant 
space of which was filled up with oak- 
bark? 

4. Did tanners, in the days of Shak- 
tpeare, use oak-bark in tanning, or, 
how else did they prepare their leather ? 
And if so, are we to ascribe the length- 
ened preservation of a tanner's carcase 
in its grave, to a previous chemical pre- 
paration to resist decay, from his trade ? 
In this case, what would the ratio of 
preservation in the grave be to the time 
a man had been a tanner ? Or are we 
rather to suppose that some ancient rite 
of the Druids sanctioned the interment 
of bodies in oak-bark pits ? Or that, 
sine com* a, and by mere chance, a tanner 
might be packed up in a coffin, the va- 
cant space of which was filled up with 
chopped oak-bark, as being nearer at 
hand than saw-dust ; or a peculiarity of 
the trade, something like the interment 
of an Indian warrior, with the tools of 
his occupation in the chase, and " the 
field of the red coral die ?" 

5. What analogies are there to be 
traced, what consequences to be drawn, 
in the answers to these questions, that 
may give a new illustration, or establish 
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the present probable meaning of the text 
of our great tragic poet. 

This subject is curious, at least to 
my own mind, but my time does not 
suffice to investigate it; and therefore I 
have proposed it to others, whose leisure 
and sources of information may be mora 
ample than those of your obedient, hum- 
ble servant, Alex. Jauibbon. 



ANECDOTES OP EMINENT PERSONS. 

No. III. 

WALTER SCOTT. 

THE life of a poet seldom abounds 
with much to interest public attention; 
his days are spent in seclusion and study, 
and if he does sometimes venture into 
the world, it is into that part of it not 
fertile of adventure. «' The fields 
his study ; nature is his book." The 
dangers he encounters are those of 
fancy, as are many of the pleasures he 
is supposed to enjoy. He draws boldly 
on the bank of fiction, but sparingly on 
that of reality ; and those who look for 
singular events in his life will look in 
vain. His occupation is a solitary one : 
he derives his importance from his ge- 
nius, and if you enquire into his domes- 
tic habits, they will be found similar to 
those of other men, except as being more 
sedentary they appear less amiable. 

An exception may, however, be made 
in favour of the subject of the following 
anecdotes. The country which had the 
honour of receiving into being Walter 
Scott, is the land of the Muses, where 
every valley is an Arcadia, and every 
mountain a Parnassus: inspiration 
breathes around. The soul of a Spen- 
cer, a Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
and a Burns hovers over the scene ; and 
none can tread the soil without recol- 
lecting a name dear to every lover of 
nature, Thomson. Here also fought 
"The Wallace;" and here the rival of 
Homer; here Ossian sang in strain* 
sublime the praises of Fingal and the 
sorrows of Colma. No man possessing 
the smallest spark of poetic fire in hit 
bosom, but would here soon find it 
kindle into a flame, which fanned by 
the breath of Amor Patritt (for which 
the Caledonian is so deservedly cele- 
brated), must produce the very soul of 
son?. 

Walter Scott appears to be smit- 
ten in a great degree with the love of 
country, and tainted rather strongly 
with the pride of ancestry; and yet, 
contrary to general opiuion-rcontfary 
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to all the accounts which national vanity 
has given of this eminent and irregu- 
larly sweet and soothing bard, he was 
not ushered into a bright and pleasing 
existence from the down bed of prospe- 
rity. In early youth, 

" Adversity, companion of his way, 

Long o'er her victim hung with iron sway." 

It has been propagated by his ad- 
mirers, and the colouring of his poems 
sanctioned the opinion, or rather gave 
rise to the opinion, that he is a near rela- 
tion to the noble family of Scott, Duke 
of Buccleugh, (a family whose munificent 
benevolence docs honour to Scotland 
and the human race) ; this is not cor- 
rect. He is most certainly a defend- 
ant of that noble race ; and probably 
has a little of the wizard, Michael Scott's 
blood in his veins. At all events, the 
" witching tales" he lias told lead us to 
think so. He is a very distant relation 
indeed of that noble liou>e . but the 
" boast of heraldry, the pomp of power," 
cannot add any thing glorious to the 
name of Walter Scott. Ennobled by 
his superior taleut and genius, he has no 
occasion for assistance from the records 
of Stirling castle to spread abroad his 
name, and hand it down to posterity. 
The Buccleugh family does no honour 
to the name of Walter Scott : he does 
honour to them, and of him they have 
reason to be proud — proud as a great 
and good man— proud of him as one of 
the sweetest bards that ever tuned his 
harp on Moray Hills, and assisted in 
giving immortality to the mountain 
scenery of his native land, and the in- 
vincible courage of her gallant children. 

The father of Walter Scott was a well 
informed man and a gentleman, his mo- 
ther a woman of the most amiable dis- 
position, with more common sense than 
in general falls to female share, and was 
the intimate friend of Allan Ramsay, 
Blacklock, and Burns. It was her who 
moulded the mind of her son, and gave 
him that excessive tone of sensibility 
which breathe through all his works. She 
was remarkably attached to rural life 
and the poets ; and to her rambling in 
the glens and forests of Scotland, with a 
book in one hand and her son in the 
other, we arc indebted for the land- 
scapes in " The Lady of the Lake," and 
all those beautiful descriptions of the 
Highland scenery, which whilst we are 
perusing, we actually imagine before 
our eyes ; and it is not until we have 
finished the sentence or period, that we 
awaken from our dream of rapture. 



In boyhood, Walter Scott was never 
attached to childish amusements. At 
seven years of age he went to school, 
under the tuition of a person named 
More, Presenter* to the Kirk at Mus- 
selburgh. 

Mr. Scott carried with him to school 
such knowledge as we may suppose a 
youth of seven years of age capable of 
acquiring from a father very attentive 
to his little favourite in every respect. 
In fact, he could read well, and had such 
a propensity for drawing, that all his 
books were scribbled over with rude 
figures of men, houses and trees, when- 
ever he could get a pen or a pencil. At 
this early age we may mark this fact as 
the dawning of a poetical genius ; poetry 
and painting are as closely allied as 
music and love. This taste for draw- 
ing did not advance with his advancing 
years, though we have seen a sketch of 
his of the port of Loch Lomond, taken 
from the West side, in 1803, very well 
executed ; it is done on a blank leaf of 
Hector Macneiirs poems, and is now in 
possession of Captain Fullerton. Like 
Milton, Swift, and other great geniuses, 
he was, as the latter said of himself, 
at school " very justly celebrated for 
his stupidity/ 1 Perhaps much of his 
stupidity was owing to the want of 
talent in his master or rather his want of 
method in the art of teaching. Be that 
as it may, young Scott certainly did not 
shine in his early career as a scholar. He 
learnt ie read, write, and attained a to- 
lerable knowledge of the mathematics. 
In Latin he did not advance far until 
his tenth year, when Doctor Paterson, 
a clergyman of the church of Scotland, 
succeeded to the school at Musselburgh, 
and the progress of young Scott became 
rapid. Dr. Blair on a visit at Mussel- 
burgh, shortly after Mr. Paterson took 
charge of the school, accompanied by 
some friends, examined several of the 
pupils ; he paid particular attention to 
young Scott. Mr. Paterson thought it 
was the youth s stupidity occupied the 
Doctor's time, and said, " My predeces- 
sor tells me that boy has the thickest 
skull in the school." — May be so," re- 
plied Dr. Blair, "but through that thick 
skull I can discern many bright rays of 
future genius." 



* Presenter is a situation in which the 
same duties ureto be fulfilled as those of a 
Clerk of the Church of England, but they 
are all men of excellent education, and often 
more learned than the minister who sits 
above them. 
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dr. cough and david garrick.* rize him in thus setting before his friend 
WHEN the well known Mr. Rigby in the [Strongest lightens unseen error. In 
nsed to leave town, to spend some time 80 doing, he performed one of the strict- 
at his seat at Mistley Hall, in Essex, he e5t offices of friendship. Plutarch relates 
generally had large parties, as well of Antisthenes to have said, ' Opus esse vel 
persons invited from London, as from aniicis ingenuis vel acribus inimicis. Hi 
the neighbouring country, and the vil- quippe convitiando illi monendo, a pec- 
lages oi Mistley and Manning. Dur- CHtia avertunt/ Curran classed hira- 
ing ten years residence in the same 8e ^ amongst the former, and gave the 
neighbourhood, which commenced just above proof of it to Lord Avonmore, 
after Mr. Rigby's death, I became ac- wno valued it as it deserved. On the 
quainted with many of those who had contrary, to such a degree did Lord 
been in thehabitofvisitingatMistleyHall, Clare carry his antipathy toCurran, that 
who used to relate numerous anecdotes ne often took with him to the bench a 
of the scenes which they had there favourite dog, and occupied that time 
witnessed. The following always struck * n caressing the animal, which should 
me as affording an instance of repartee, nave Deen bestowed in attention to this 
peculiarly happy, and may, perhaps, be eloquent pleader. On one of the days 
new to the reader. Among the visitors m which he received this insult, and 
at the Hall, Dr. Gough and Garrick perceived the head of the judge gently 
were invited to pass some time there shaken, as expressing his opinion of the 
together. The former, it seems, was a slender ground on which he had to sup- 
great admirer of good living, and be- port the case in which he was concerned, 
came, on that account, an object of Gar- ne t0 °k tlie opportunity of gratifying a 
rick's ridicule. One day, he ordered a flight revenge, by introducing the fol- 
servant to take notice of whatever Dr. lowing philippic in his address to the 
Gough might eat or drink, and to put an jury : Gentlemen of the. jury, said 
equal quantity of the same dish or be- ne » vou may think me discouraged by 
verage, into a large punch-bowl, which tne awful motion of the head, by which 
was to be ready on the sideboard for t,ie learned judge seems to show an 
the purpose. This was accordingly unfavourable opinion of the merits of 
done; and when the company was about m Y client's case; but when you shall 
to rise from table after dinner, Garrick nave attended before his Lordship a 
desired the punch-bowl to be brought. ^ ew hours longer, you will find what is 
He then expatiated upon the enormity of always evident to me, that when his 
the Doctor's appetite, and set the com- Lordship does shake his head, there is 
pany in a roar of laughter at his expence. nothing in it. 

The Doctor very calmly listened till . Another anecdote of Curran is 
their mirth being exhausted, he addressed n*gMy declaratory of his abundant 
the company as follows " Gentlemen, biimour, and the great simplicity 
from the very great familiarity with ^ r which, as for his deep learning, 
which Mr. Garrick has been pleased to his friend, Lord Avonmore, was re- 
treat me, you have, doubtless, been led t»arkab!e. Onr orator's opponent, in a 
to believe that he and I are old and causc which he was pleading before 
intimate friends ; I can, however, assure ^ord Avonmore, having thrown out 
you, that till I met him here, I never 6()me allusions as to the poverty of Cur- 
saw him but once before, and then I paid ran ' 8 client, at the end of his "reply, he 
Jfee shillings for it /'* addressed the Court thus :— " My learn- 



\ " — — — — _ great mistake in this quotation ; the 

• This was Dr. Gough, author of several lines you have repeated arc Latin, and 
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torian: betides, I thought I knew all 
hid works, but never heard of his Phan- 
tasmagoria. Pray recollect yourself." 
" Indeed, my Lord," he replied, " the 
quotation 1 made, was Greek, and from 
the work I named." " What, Mr. Cur- 
ran," said the surprised judge, "do you 
persist? you must have strangely for- 

fotten yourself ; you certainly repeated 
<atin." "My Lord," retorted the 
witty Counsel, " there is no one, if 
a point of law be urged, to whose de- 
cision I would more readily how, than 
to your Lordship's; hut as to a mere mat- 
ter of fact, like the present, you must ex- 
cuse me, if I venture to differ: how- 
ever, to settle the point in question, 
if your Lordship will permit me, I 
will send up the lines, as a collateral 
issue, to the jury ; and I will venture to 



assert, they will find them Greek." 
Lord Avon more perceived, at last, the 
flight his witty friend had permitted his 
genius to take, and heartily enjoyed the 
joke, although he concealed it from the 
Court.— The liberties taken at the Irish 
bar render this fact perfectly credible. 

At another time, Lord Avonmore 
was sitting next his friend at a club, to 
which they both belonged, when the 
former was lost in one of those absent 
fits, for which he was too much noted. 
On the health of the absentees being 
J rank, Curran shook his Lordship by 
the sleeve, whispering that the company 
had just drank his health, and that he 
was thought unmannerly in not acknow- 
ledging it. After an eloquent speech of 
acknowledgment thus elicited, Curran 
informed his friend of the mistake. 



ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 



THE PARTING. 

By the Author of the Verses to " Octavia." 
Forget thee ! — No, never ! — Why cherish a 
thought 

'Gainst the friend of thy soul with injustice 

so fraught? 
Why embitter our fast fleeting moments of 

bliss, 

By suspicion so wild and unfounded as this? 

Forget thee! — No, never ! — Among the 
light-hearted 

Love may sink to decay, when the fond ones 
are parted ; 

Bnt affection like ours is too deep and sub- 
lime 

To be chilled in its ardor by absence or 
time : 

Then, Emily, banish all doubt from thy 
breast ! — 

By the kiss that so late on thy lips I im- 
prest — 

By the grief that has blighted the bloom of 

my years — 
By the hope that still calls forth a smile 

thro' my tears — 
By the hour of our parting, thus sweetly 

delayed — 

By truth, firmly tried — and by trust unbe- 
t rayed — 

I will not forget thee!— till life's latest ray 
In the dark night of death shall have melted 
away; 

Mid ambition — fame — fortune — and power, 

and gladness, 
Pain — and peril, and hate, and contention 

and sadness — 
Tho* changes the darkest and brightest 

betide, 

Thy friendship shall soothe me — thy coun- 
sels shall guide, 

And thy memory at once be my solace and 
pride ! 



HIRZALA. 

(From an unfinished Dramatic Pown.) 
Yes, in her eye there lived unto the last, 
A strange, unreal light — a fearful glance — 
Wild, yet most beautiful ; — and o'er her 

cheek 

Hues of such passing loveliness would stray, 
As seemed not of this earth ; but rather 

caughr, — 

Like the electric beams that dart across 
The roseate clouds of summer's softest eve— 
From the high heaven above. Upon her lip 
Hung bland persuasion, eloquently mute ; 
And, in her very silentness there dwelt 
Music's best half — expression I She had 
borne, 

With an untiring spirit, many a grief, 
And sickness that had wasted her in form, 
Had tainted not her soul, for that was pure 
As the last tear that Pity draws from 
Love! A. A.W. 



SONNET, 

Written several years ago, and intended 
as introductory to a volume of Juvenile 
Poems. 

For these wild flowers here twined into a 
wreath, 

If in their lowliness they 'scape the doom 
To brighter hues decreed — the blasting 
breath 

Of critic fury — they, perchance, may 
bloom 

A little hour ; — and from the fatal gloom 
Of deep Oblivion, some short respite claim. 
Then, ye stern Censors, spare, oh ! spare 
awhile — 

Should nought be found to praise — your 

rigid blame ; 
Nor rob a youthful minstrel of the smile. 
Which, else, may be his meed ; who, to 

beguile 
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His wand'rings thro' life*! sharp and thorny 
way, 

Hath sought the converse of the tuneful 
Choir ; — 

Oft " lapt his soul" in Poesy's sweet lay, 
And courted — not in vain — her sorrow- 
toothing lyre! A. A. W. 



TUB EVENING BELLS OP CINTRA.+ 
(From the Portuguese of Luis de Camoens.) 
By J. Mitpord, Esq. 

Hark to the evening bells' sweet chime! — 
Hark to the sound that dies o'er the hill ! 

The watchword of life., by father Time, 
It given — and all around is still. 

If all is still, — why beats my heart ? 

If all is still, — why heaves this sigh ? 
Ah, no ! when the fondest lovers part, 

Words flow from the lips, and tears from 
the eye. 

I saw her form, and her white robe flowing, 
To the breath of the forest wind geutly 
wave; 

Heart pulse, heart pulse, why art thou 

glowing 

At a glimpse of next world from the brink 
of the grave ! 

She is gone — she is fled, like a meteor in 
heaven, 

That leaves not a trace of its course in 
the sky ! 

Vainly I gaze, to despair nearly driven, 
While the light clouds of evening float 
silently by. 

Hark ! 'tis the sound of the evening bells ! 
Inspiring religion ! — My sorrows are 
o'er ; — 

Midnight advances : — how solemn her spells, 
They whisper, " we'll meet, where we'll 
part, love, no more " 

They whisper, Eugenia, that thou wilt be 

mine, 

In spite of the court, and the courtier's 
spells : 

Long shall the bard bless Mary's shrinet — 
Long bless the sound of the evening bells. 



• The Evening Bells is a favourite air iu Portu- 
gal, particularly at Coimbra. The author ha* ad- 
bared, as nearly as translation would permit, to 
the measure of Camoens, rude a« it may be consi- 
dered. It is a style of Ter*e which may not ap- 
pear musical to a mere English reader, but which 
is by no means unpleasaut to those who are ac- 
quainted with the Portuguese language. Hamlet, 
as tr*nsLt*d by the Jesuit FrancescoPeroussa, now 
Archbishop of Elba, reads, in this sonorous tongue, 
unro nmouly well, though if delivered upon the 
stage, loses a great part of its effect; as the Portu- 
guese have no performer who can be called a re- 
spectable tragedian. 

t Mary's Shrine, at Estiforxa, is a plaee moch 
resorted to, and a •« dip in Mary's Well," (a* 
spring issuing from a rock in its vicinity,) is court* 
dared equal in virtua to Papal absolution. 



LlREf, 

On the Funeral of the Rev. Thomaj 
Barnes, D.D .• tchich wot attended by a 
thunder ttorrn at the moment of the ce- 
remony. 

The great in arms who wade through blood 

to fame, 

Making demand of praise prescriptive, 

claim 

The Muse's wreath; and when they auk in 

death, 

The flattering marble apes the flattering 
breath. 

Be mine the nobler — the more christian 

task- 
Justice demands what Virtue would not 

ask,- 

To breathe the lines which thoughts of 

Barnes create, 
Whose blameless life could Death and 

Grave defeat : 
O'er both triumphant, he hath ris'n to 

Heaven, 

To claim the seat to such as him is given. 
When round his opened grave the mourners 

stood, 

Lightning spread wide— the clouds pour*d 
down a flood. 

Those falling drops were tears from Se- 
raphs' eyes — 

Tears such as flow from sympathetic joys ; 

Those sheets of liquid Are, the fork-like 
flash, 

Was Heaven illumin'd — and the awful crash 
Was not the thunder by which worlds are 
riven, 

But angels c haunting—" Welcome &akh mm, 
to Heaven /" A. 



TO FANNY. 

No, I never have envied thy smile, 

Tho" so lovely — thou mutable fair: 
Nor deemed there was aught to beguile, 

In a bliss each new-comer might share. 
Tho' the rose is a beautiful flow'r, 

Ere 'tis cull'dfrom its virginal thorn, 
Yet its blossoms scarce live thro* an hour, 

If on various bosoms 'tis worn. 
Unprized are those favours by me, 

Each fool has so frequently gained j 
For sure of light worth must that be. 

Which is no sooner sought than attained. 

Arion. 



IMITATED PROM MARTIAL. 

Yes, methinks that I could, without weep, 
ing, resign 
Both thy beautiful eyes, tho* so fondly 
they languish; 
And thy lips— tho' they often have mur- 
mured to mine 
The soft tones of delight,— I could lose 
without anguish. 

• For thirty ye^is one of the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Congregation of Cross street, Maa. 
Chester. He diad Jane $7, 1810, aged 6e. 
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To be brief thou bait held 10 ungentle a epigram prom thb French. 

O'er theheart that was given by Love to B * T * p,LORIM » 

thy keeping, You say, whene'er abroad you roam, 

That, at length, from thy chains it hath You meet with none but fools and asses, 

stolen away, Would you avoid them ? — Keep at home ; 

And methinks 1 might learn to lose all But — hark ye ! — break your looking 

without weeping. W. glasses ! 



A SKETCH TAKEN FROM DOVER CASTLE 
DURING A STORM. 

(From Uie Literary Gazette.) 
'TIS midnight : eyeless darkness like a blind 
And haggard witch, with power to loose and 
bind 

The spirits of the elements at will, 
Draws her foul cloak across the stars, until 
Those demons she invok'd to vex the waves 
Have dived and hid them in their ocean 
caves: 

And they are fled — tho' still the mighty 
heart 

Of Nature throbs ; — and now that hag doth 
start — 

Her swarth cheek turning pale in bitter 
spite — 

For, thro* her brow she feels the cold moon- 
light 

Shoot like a pain, as on a western hill 
The setting planet of the night stood still, 
Just parted Irom a cloud. No more the 
blast 

Wailed, like a naked spirit rushing past, 
As tho' it sought a resting place in vain. 
The storm is lulled ; and yet it is a pain 
To tell what wreck and ruin strewed the 
shore ; — 

Each wave its freight of death or damage 
bore ! 

Here, stained and torn a royal flag was cast, 
There, lay a broken helm, a shattered mast ; 
And oh ! the saddest relic of the storm, 
Yon wave conveys a seaman's lifeless form : 
• • « « 

'Tis morn : — the waning mists with shadowy 
sweep 

Draw their cold curtains slowly from the 

deep: 

Tis morn : — but gladness comes not with 
her ray : 

The bright and breathing scene of yesterday 
Is gone, as if that swift consuming wing 
Had brushed the deep which smote Assy- 
ria's king, 

And left his host like sere leaves withering ! 
The sea swells full but smooth: — to passion's 
thrill, 

Tho' spent her tempest, heaves the young 
heart still: 

A bleakness slumbers o'er it — here and 
there, 

Some desolate hull, forsaken in despair, 
Drives idly, like a friendless outcast thing, 
Which still survives the world's abandoning : 
Where are her sails— her serried tiers' dis- 
play— 



Her helm — her wide flag's emblemed bla- 
zonry — 

Her crew of fiery spirits — where are they I 
• • « « 

Far scattered groupes, dejected, hurried, 
tread 

The beach in silence, where the shipwrecked 
dead 

Lie stiff and strained: among them (humbling 
thought !) 

They seek their friends — yet shrink from 

what they sought, 
As on some corse the eye recoiling fell— 
Tho' livid, swoln — but recognized too well ! 
Apart — disturbed in spirit — breathless — 

pale — 

Her unbound tresses floating on the gale — 
A maiden hastened on : — across her way — 
As tho' he slept — a lifeless sailor lay : 
She paused, and gazed a moment — shud- 
dered, sank 
Beside that victim on the wave-washed 
ban Is — 

Bent shivering lips to press his haggard 
cheek, 

But started backward with a loathing shriek ! 
Fond wretch ! thy half averted eyes discover 
The cold and bloodless aspect of thy lover ! 
Their tale is brief. The youth was one of 
those 

Who spurn the thought of safety and re- 
pose, 

Whilst peril walks the deep: — where'er dis- 
played — 

The flag which sues for succour has their 

aid — 

The foemans or the friends j — no pausing 
then 

To question who implore them — they are 
men ! 

A noble race — and, tho' unfam'd, unknown — 
A race that England should be proud to 
own ! 

He, with a few as generously brave, 
Had heard the death-wail rising from the 
wave, 

And in an ill-starred moment sought to save. 
The life-boat reached the foundering ship — 
her crew, 

With greedy haste secured the rope it threw; 
And, in the wild avidity for life, 
Rushed reeling in : alas, that fata] strife 
But sealed their doom ! the flashing billows 
roar 

Above their heads— one pang — they strove 
no more ! 

• • • • 
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He did not love unloved ; — for the who prest 
Thai day cold hand so madly to her breast, 
Believed his vows ; and, but for fortune's 
scorn, 

Young love had smiled on this their bridal 
morn: 

But oh, his years are few who hath not felt 
That, while we grasp, the rainbow bliss will 
melt; 

That hopes, like clouds which gleam across 
the moon, 

Soon pass away, and lose their light as soon ! 
The weltering mass she folds, but yester- 
night 

Heaved warm with life — his rayless eye was 
bright : 

And, she whose cheek the rose of rapture 

spread, 

Raves now a maniac — widowed, yet unwed ; 
And reckless wanderings take the place of 
wee — 

She fancies joys that glow not nor can glow; 
Breathes in a visionary world, and weaves 
A web of bliss — scarce falser than deceives 
The reasoning heart ; — oft sings and weeps, 
and now, 

Entwines a sea-weed garland for her brow, 
And says it is a marriage wreath. Mean- 
while, 

Her calm vague look will dawn into a smile — 
As something met her eye none else should 
see, 

She folds her hands, and bends imploringly 
To sue its stay : — with wilder gesture turns, 
And clasps her head, and cries, €t It burns, 

it burns !" 
Then shakes as if her heart were ice. 

Not long 

The soul — the frame, — could brook such 

bitter wrong ; 
Beside her lover's, that distracted hend 
Rests cold and calm — the grave their bridal 

bed! 



Translation of the celebrated Spanish 
Romance, 

« LOS MOROS VIE NEW." 

The as 's a sound of arrows on the air, — 
A sound of the thundering atabaJ ; 

1 see th ro* the trees the banners glare, 
This eve they shall hang on the christian's 
wall ; 

And the haughty hands that those banners 
bore, 

This eve shall be stiff in their own dark 
gore. 

Then leave me, sweet lady ! thy starry eyes 
Are made for love, and love alone ; 

Those glowing lips are for passion's sighs, 
That form for the silk and the gold of a 
throne. 

Before the dawning sky is red, 
Von plain shall be heaped with the dying 
and dead. 

Hark*— hark! — 'tis the christian's battle 
horn; 

Behold the red-cross standard wave, 



Like a fiery gleam in the opening morn ; 

The shout is " glory or the grave," 
Unclasp my hand— no tears — away ! 
The saracen shouts his last to-day. 
One kiss sweet love— go pray for Spain— 

Light every taper— pray for him, 
Whose soul may on that fata) plain, 

Bat linger for thy parting hyma.' 
No — be that idle thought forgiven, 
Well meet in bliss, in earth— or Heaven! 

Pulci. 



STANZAS 

Written as an Inscription for a Tablet in 
the Church Yard of Runcorn, in Cheshire. 
Oh Stranger ' let no ill-timed tear 
Be shed for those who slumber here ; 
But, rather envy them the sleep 
From which they ne'er can wake — to weep ! 
Why mount — since freed from human ill, 
The throbbing bosom, cold and still ? 
Why mourn — since death presents us peace, 
And in the grave our sorrows cease ? 
The shattered bark, from adverse winds, 
Here her last anchor drops, and finds 

Safe, — where life's storms no more molest 

A haven of untroubled rest ! 

Then, stranger ! let no ill-timed tear 

Be shed for those who slumber here ; 

But rather envy iheni the sleep 

From which they ne'er can wake; — to weep! 

Yet oh ! if thou hast learned to scan 

With feeling eye, the fate of man ; 

Go weep for those still doomed to sorrow 

Who mourn the past — nor hope the morrow; 
For those, whose tears must ceaseless flow — 
Whose round of pain each morn renew; 
Who — if they dream— but dream of woe, 
And wake ! to find their visions true ! 



On a Fine Portrait, by masqubribr, of a 
Lady standing before a Glast (since dead.) 
(From the Hew Timr>s.) 

She looks within the mirror, and her form 
Is from its dazzling crystal given again, 
In living beauty, yet a hue less warm 
Reddens the lip ; — the blue pellucid vein 
Wanders across a brow, where silent pain 
Sheds paleness oa its polished ivory. 
The ruby of that cheek has felt the stain 
Of tears that flowed unseen by human eye, 
As from her pillow rose her midnight pray- 
er — to die. 

And so she died, — in early beauty died — 
A violet by its first soft shower decayed; — 
A flush of radiance on life's changing tide, 
Just seen and loved, and sunk in evening's 

shade ; — 

A young sweet star — just risen — but to fade. 
And this fair image smiling in sad bloom 
On her, so soon in quiet to be laid, 
Looks like her angel in its meekness, come 
To tell her of the tomb, her calm, her hal- 
lowed tomb. 

Pf7LCI. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 

(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 

The penury of literary biography is a nal attachment subsisted between them, 
complaint of long standiug, and the just- of which a striking instance occurred 
ness of it is evident in the scanty me- while they were both very young: when 
inorials tfcat have been left of the learn- one being furiously assailed by a much 
ing and genius of former days. Anxious more powerful lad than himself, the 
to redeem our own times from "the other, with affectionate gallantry, plant- 
charge of negligence, our constant ef- ing himself by the side of his brother* 
forts are employed in collecting from fought with such spirit, that the aggres- 
primary sources accurate information sor was obliged to desist, 
concerning the characters whose por- Of William, it is said, by those who 
traits give interest to our numbers. It were his contemporaries at school, that 
is is seldom, indeed, that the materials in his classical attainments he was con- 
so obtained are copious or various, be- siderably above par, when compared 
cause pre-eminent merit is generally of with boys of his own age ; while in Eng- 
a retiring nature, and the delicacy of lish composition, both prose and verse, 
friendship is not easily prevailed upon to he frequently obtained the distinguished 
be communicative. commendation of Mr. Taylor, the head- 
Such is the apology which we have to master, who was a man of great critical 
offer, whenever our narratives are con- judgment. The chief delight of the 
traded within narrow limits, and when youth, even at a very early age, consist- 
the memoir is brief, because the dignity ed in reading and reciting passages of 
of truth prevents us from drawing upon the best of our poets. Before the 
invention to supply the paucity of facts, morning hour of repairing to school, he 
We trust, however, that in the present has been often seen and heard in the se- 
instance the biography will be found questered lane, cither alone, or with a 
substantially correct, and prove equally favourite companion, repeating aloud 
satisfactory to those who esteem the beautiful passages from Thomson's Sea- 
subject oi it for his private worth, and sons, and sometimes comparing, as they 
those who, knowing him only by his chanced to occur, the actual phenomena 
writings, admire him for the use which of nature with the descriptions given 
he has made of his talents. of them by the poet. At the age 
William Wordsworth was born of thirteen, his genius was indicated in 
at Cockermouth, of a highly respectable verses on the vacation, which procured 
family, April 7, 1770. At the age of him the praise of the master ; but it 
eight years he was sent to Hawkshead should seem that this incipient effort 
school, in that part of Lancashire which did not quite satisfy himself, since we 
is separated from the county to which it are told that at the next returning sea- 
belongs by Westmoreland and the sea. son of welcome relaxation from scholas- 
The grammar school of Hawkshead was tic discipline, he composed another 
founded and endowed in the reign of poem on the same subject, which was 
Queen Elizabeth, by the venerable Ed- also applauded by those to whom it was 
win Sandys, archbishop of York, and it shewn. This stirring of the spirit of 
has ever been accounted one of the best poesy within, was kept up and invi^o- 
seminaries in the north of England, rated by the romantic scenery which 
Two of its living ornaments are the sub- tempted his youthful steps to ramble 
ject of this sketch, and his brother Dr. among the mountains, and along the 
Christopher Wordsworth, the present margin of the lake of Esthwaite, near 
chaplain to the House of Commons, rec- the school of Hawkshead. 
tor of Lambeth, and dean of Booking ; Having laid in a good stock of gram* 
whose extremely acute and erudite let- mar learning, William Wordsworth re- 
ters on the Greek definitive article in moved, in October, 1787, to the uni- 
confirmation of the late Granville versity of Cambridge, where he waa 
Sharpens Rule, procured him the patron- matriculated a student of St. John's, as 
age of the Archbishop of Canterbury, his brother, sometime afterwards, was of 
and the valuable preferments which he Trinity College. Here our author con- 
now so deservedly enjoys. tinued long enough to complete his de- 
The two boys were educated at the grees in arts, but without aspiring to, or 
same school, and though they had but attaining, the academical honours of 
little similarity of taste, a strong frater- wrangler or prizeman. During one of 
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the long vacations, be made a pedestrian 
excursion through part of France, Swit- 
zerland, the Savoy, and Italy, accompa- 
nied by a college friend. Of this tour 
he wrote an account, under the title of 
« Descriptive Sketches in Verse," which 
was printed in 1793 ; in which year aho 
he published, "An Evening Walk, an 
Epistle in Verse, addressed to a Young 
Lady from the Lakes in the North of 
England." 

Whether Mr. Wordsworth was in- 
tended for any of the learned profes- 
sions, we have not the means of know- 
ing, but if such was the case, he disap- 
pointed the expectation of his friends, by 
leaving the university altogether soon 
after Lis return, and amusing himself in 
wandering over different parts of the 
country. At length he took a cottage 
in the hamlet of Alfoxden, not far from 
Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, where 
he cither contracted or renewed an in- 
timate friendship with Mr. Coleridge. 
In this remote part of the kingdom,they 
lived almost in a state of seclusion, em- 
ploying their hours either in climbing 
the Quantock hills, traversing the 
winding shores of the bay, or in sitting 
at home, planning literary works. Some- 
times, indeed, they visited the only little 
inn of the village, but here their conver- 
sation was above the frequenters of the 
place, and their character altogether 
such as to excite surprise and curiosity. 
At this time the violence of the revolu- 
tionary tempest in France occasioned 
much observation and dispute, not only 
in the metropolis and large towns, but 
in every obscure nook and corner of the 
British isles. Such a subject could not, 
therefore, fail to be agitated in the pub- 
lic honse where our two friends occa- 
sionally spent their evenings. Words- 
worth bad no turn for politics, and was 
generally silent, but his friend, being at 
that period a zealous reformist, took 
such an active part in the questions 
which arose, as to beget a suspicion, in 
one person, that these two strangers 
were spies or incendiaries. This saga- 
cious politician was no other than the 
lawyer of the village, and having once 
formed this idea in his fertile brain, it 
toon acquired the figure and substance 
of reality. Every action of the sojourn- 
ers was accordingly watched, by a per- 
son employed for the purpose ; who.true 
to bis trust, traced their footsteps, and 
without being seen by them, placed him- 
self in a situation where he could hear 
their discourse when they sat upon a 
crairgry c ^iff observing the dashing of the 
Kbw Monthly Mag.— No. 61. 



waves on the beach. Sometimes he 
would meet them, as it were by accident, 
in their walks, and by entering into fa- 
miliar chat with them, draw the conver- 
sation on by degrees to politics, mertlv 
to catch some clue to a discovery. All 
these arts, however, produced nothing, 
and the man, very much to ms honour, 
gave so faithful a" report of all ms ob- 
servations, that no farther inquiry was 
made, nor were the two friends apprised 
of the snare that bad been laid to entrap 
them, till a long time afterwards, when 
all suspicion was completely removed. 

It was during this retirement on the 
coast of Somersetshire, that the "Ly- 
rical Ballads" were planned and in part 
written, " as an experiment," says Mr. 
Coleridge, whether subjects, which 
from their nature rejected the usual or- 
naments and extra colloquial style of 
poems, in general, might not be so ma- 
naged in the language of ordinary life as 
to produce the pleasurable interest, 
which it is the peculiar business of 
poetry to impart.* 

These Ballads, with some other 
poems, appeared first in one small to- 
lume in 1798, in which year the author 
and his sister made a tour through part 
of Germany, where they fell in with 
Mr. Coleridge, who, through the libe- 
rality of the late Mr. Wedgworth, had 
been enabled to prosecute bis studies in a 
foreign university. How long the tra- 
vellers continued abroad, we are not in- 
formed, bat in 1800, we find Mr.Words- 
worth settled at Grassmere, in West- 
moreland, where, or at Rydall, in that 
neighbourhood, he has continued to 
dwell ever since. Iol803.be married Miss 
Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith, a young 
lad? of the most respectable connexions 
and exemplary character, who has 
brought him five children, of whom 
three, two sons and a daughter, are still 
living. With such inducements to ac- , 
tive exertion, and the aid of potent 
friends, who hold his merits in high es- 
timation, the poet might no doubt have 
distinguished himself in public life to 
the lucrative advantage of his family. 
But alike indifferent to the temptatutos 
of ambition and riches, he seems to have 
imbibed the spirit of Hooker, who be- 
sought his patron to remove him from 
the bustle and intrigues of the world, to 
a situation " where he might see God's 
blessings spring from his mother earth, 
and eat his bread in peace and privacy /* 

The picturesque beauties of Winder- 

* Biographia Literaria, vol, u. p- 3. 
Vol. XI. Digiti ft by Google 
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mere, and the scenery of the neighbour- 
hood, proved more attractive charms 
than the pleasures of artificial society ; 
and here, in the bosom of a happy circle, 
our author enjoys the utmost tranquil- 
lity, on a moderate income, arising from 
a patrimonial estate, and the situation 
of distributor of the stamps for the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
which office he owes to the personal 
friendship of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

In 1807 Mr. Wordsworth gave to the 
public a miscellaneous collection of 
poems, in two small volumes, of which a 
new and considerably improved edition 
made its appearance in the year 1815. — 
Among the many additions which the 
author thought proper to make to this 
last impression, were a preface and sup- 
plementary essay, both directed to the 
same object— that of applying his prin- 
ciple of simplicity in composition to every 
species of poetry. 

The next original production of Mr. 
Wordsworth was of a different cast, and 
one that from his turn and habits could 
hardly have been expected. This was a 
bulky political pamphlet, printed in the 
year 1809, with a title remarkable for 
lfcs elliptical abruptness and prolixity. — 
" Concerning the Relations of Great 
Britain, Spain, and Portugal, to each 
other, and to the common enemy, at this 
crisis ; and specifically as affected by the 
Convention of Cintra; the whole 
brought to the test of those principles 
by which alone the Independence and 
Freedom of Nations can be preserved 
or recovered." 

In this performance ministers were 
censured, not for intermeddling in the 
affairs of the peninsula, but for neglect- 
ing to pour into the heart of Spain all 
their military resources. The essay is 
written in an energetic strain, and re- 
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fleets credit upon the patriotic feelings 
of the author. 

In 1814 Mr. Wordsworth published 
the first portion of his long-promised 
performance of "The Recluse in a 
large and splendid quarto. To this part 
he gave the title of •« The Excursion 
but of the rest of the work, nothing has 
yet seen the light, unless the story of 
"The White Doe of Rylstone; or, the 
Fate of the Nortons/' which appeared 
in the same form in the following year, 
be considered as an episode of the great 
poem. 

This last piece closes the list of our 
author's publications, on which we shall 
observe, that if the character of a man 
is to be inferred from his literary pro- 
geny, that of Mr. Wordsworth is at once 
stamped with the genuine marks of na- 
tive excellence ; for no liberal reader of 
his poems can rise from the perusal of 
them without sentiments of respect for 
that spirit of virtue which breathes in 
every line. But we are assured that the 
poet is one who writes from the heart, 
and who lives as he writes. They who 
know him most intimately, speak of him 
as constantly discharging all the relative 
duties of the husband, father, and friend, 
with scrupulous fidelity and the most 
affectionate tenderness. He is univer- 
sally esteemed in his neighbourhood for 
the benevolence of his disposition, the 
courteousness of his manners, his readi- 
ness to relieve the distressed, and to pro- 
mote every design calculated for the ge- 
neral benefit. To this summary of pre- 
eminent talent and substantial worth, 
we may add, that he is a firm friend to 
the constitution, which is the same as 
saying that he is a loyal subject of the 
king, and a sincere member of the 
Church of England. 



FINE 

MEANING, in this important de- 
partment, with persevering efforts, to 
concentrate the attention oi our readers 
on our native artists,we shall, in the fol- 
lowing general observations, endeavor 
to mark the intended spirit of our future 
communications, by a reference to those 
causes which most immediately contri- 
bute to the advancement of the Fine 
Arts, and the principles by which im- 
partial criticism ought to be guided. 
The approbation with which the public 
have been pleased to honour the ar- 
rangements, and impartial variety of the 



pagesof the New Monthly Magazine, so 
far from lessening our efforts, furnishes 
only so many increasing motives for re- 
doubled exertion. 

In the first place, we consider it our 
duty to be unbiassed in our strictures on 
all the subjects which affect the general 
interests of the British school. Upon 
these points we entertain long cherished 
convictions. There is no right so essen- 
tial to the growth of a pure public taste, 
as the rigtit of free and candid opi- 
nion, in discussing the merits of ancient 
and modern works of art. The more 
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men read upon the subject the more 
they will understand it, and rise above the 
prejudices of anti-contemporarianism. 

That impartial criticism, which en- 
deavors to do equal justice to merit 
without any regard to names or persons, 
times or schools, is the true nurse of 
genias. No doubt, from the infirmity 
of human nature, there will ever be some 
unconscious leaning, even in the most 
classical minds. But if any be pardon- 
able, it is a leaning in favor of the 
Artists of our own time and nation ; be- 
cause this inclination is not only allied 
to virtue, being founded in our social 
affections, public spirit, and love of 
country, but it is also calculated to ad- 
vance the Fine Arts, by giving encou- 
ragement to living genius. It was, by 
thinking well of their own time and peo- 
ple, that Greece, old Rome, and mo- 
dern Italy, led the Fine Arts forward, 
step by step, from feeble infancy to the 
glory of their prime ; and produced 
their great artists and great works. 
The countries in which this fostering 
spirit is most felt, will make the greatest 
advance; and if Greece produced the 
purest specimens of grandeur and beauty, 
one great cause of her superiority may 
be found in the circumstance, that after 
her first rude lessons from Egypt she 
never diminished the force of thisno- 
tional attachment to her own artists, by 
looking out of her own dominion, and 
instituting anti-Grecian comparisons in 
favour of earlier times, and foreign 
painters and sculptors. Old Rome, after 
the capture and plunder of Syracuse, in 
the middle stages of her advancement, 
derived incalculable advantages from the 
pure Grecian models, but. she never 
equalled the Grecians in the last stage of 
refinement, owing to her preference of 
the military qualifications, the low esti- 
mation in which she held her artists, 
and the habit of constantly looking out 
from herself to a foreign and superior 
school, whose forms were more obvious 
than the pure principles by which they 
were produced. The discovery of so 
many antique statues enabled the Italian 
masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries to pass from the dry and mean 
taste of the Gothic forms, to the simpli- 
city and grandeur of the great style : 
but beside the difference of subjects, 
customs and apparel, they were like old 
Rome, still as an inferior, seeking, in 
some degree, to excel by imitation. 
Rappaellb reaped immense improve- 
ment from the ancient remains in Italy, 
and the drawings and models which he 



obtained from Greece : but Poussin 
observed, that although when compared 
with the moderns he was an angel, yet 
compared with- the Ancients he was an 
ais. We are justly offended at so harsh 
an expression applied to the divine 
painter, who, although excelled in par- 
ticulars by some other painters, united 
more of the qualities ot a great master 
than any other modern artist. The 
inestimable benefit of the antique statues 
is proved by the fact, that the Italian 
schools, which were formed more essen- 
tially upon those models, such as Flo- 
rence and Rome, excelled those, which, 
like Venice, were seduced, by colouring, 
to neglect the studv of form. The his- 
torical painters of German v, Flanders, 
and Holland, are grosser instances of 
this neglect. Rafpaelle rendered 
whatever he derived from the Ancients 
subservient to nature, and the spirit of 
the age in which he lived; and in his 
wise adaptation, as well as in his genius, 
surpassed all other painters since the 
revival of the arts. Pocssin, on the 
contrary, with all his great powers, de- 
parted too much from living nature, and 
the spirft of the age in which he lived, 
into that of the ancients, and is, thereby, 
less simple and agreeable in his composi- 
tions, than if he had, like Rappaelle, 
merged his imitation of the antique in 
the spirit of his own time. It is a nice 
consideration, to weigh how far, after 
having assisted to elevate and ennoble 
Italian art to a certain degree, the prac- 
tice of unlimited or injudicious imitation 
of the pure and exquisite remains of 
Roman and Grecian sculpture, did or 
did not contribute with other causes of 
customs, manners, and costume, to pre- 
vent Italy, as in the instance of Poussin, 
from rivalling Greece in the highest re- 
finements of form, character, and ex- 
pression. This would require much 
room for discussion ; but it is certain, 
that wherever this imitation is not grace- 
fully adapted to the spirit of modern 
times, art must fail in originality, exhibit 
little beyond a dry repetition of cold pu- 
rities and hacknied modes, and miss her 
great end, a power of exercising a mo- 
ral influence over the understanding, 
through her hold upon the heart. One 
great point, to which our present rea- 
soning tends, is derivable from the cir- 
cumstance, that Italy having no Roman 
or Grecian paintings to adorn her 
churches and palaces, their artists, in 
their advances trom stage to stage, were 
not subjected to an invidious comparison 
with painter, of ^S^g^ 
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former times. The painters themselves 
looked beyond their own age and coun- 
try to the ancient marbles for principles; 
but the pontiffs, the Italian princes and 
nobles, and people, cherished and honour- 
ed their native artists ; they took a na- 
tional pride in their works, and it is to 
this national enthusiasm for their native 
artists that the world is indebted for the 
grandest efforts of their genius. 

The preceding important truths can- 
not be too often pressed upon the atten- 
tion of England. A mind loaded with 
the mere events of history, without 
tracing the changes in national charac- 
ter, may be likened to the area of a 
great city filled by an earthquake with 
a ohaos or splendid ruins. The Philoso- 
pher or Statesman, who would furnish 
lessons of wisdom for the guidance of 
social institutions, must look beyond the 
mere whirl of occurrences, and analyze 
the principles by which empires have 
emerged from barbarism to the highest 
glory of refinement ; and the neglect of 
which, caused them to sink back into 
their original rudeness and obscurity. 
Whatever other causes of custom, reli- 
gion, and imitation, may have contri- 
buted to render the Italian artists infe- 
rior to those of ancient Rome and 
Greece, we consider it an axiom that 
the superiority of the Italian schools, in 
the best ages, over those of other coun- 
tries, since the revival of the arts arose 
from the national pride with which the 
several states regarded their native art- 
ists. The deep sentiment of religion, 
the splendour and power of the govern- 
ments, the munificent patronage and 
esteem of the nobles, the praise of the 
poets, the brilliant admiration of the 
men of wit and talents, the applauding 
energies of literature and the press, 
combined, with the popular feeling, to 
excite and keep alive an enthusiastic re- 
verence and affection for their painters 
and sculptors. Their artists were 
cherished as a treasure from heaven. 
Public writers were at liberty to canvas 
their errors as men ; but an author, who 
would persevere openly in attacking 
their professional reputation, and de- 
crying the genius of his own time, would 
be considered an enemy to the glory of 
his country ; be treated with scorn by 
the public, and receive any other name 
but that of a friend, or a lover of the 
Fine Arts. 

Our sincere and constant efforts shall, 
therefore, be directed to create a national 
pride inJB&iTisu Genius, and a national 
T ove for British Art ; to unite the 



whole body of onr native artists and their 
Patron^ the Royal Academy and 
the British Institution, more 
closely; and to establish the glory of 
England in the Fine Arts as triumph- 
antly as our victorious fleets and armies 
have established her fame in arms. 

We mean, in our next communication, 
particularly to notice the fine series of 
National Medals executing by Mr. Mu- 
die, in commemoration of the British 
victories during the late war. This ex- 
cellent artist, both as a man of ge- 
nius and spirit, has peculiar claims on 

Eublic taste and patriotism. The me- 
incholy case of Clennel, the painter, 
comes before the public with an irresisti- 
ble force, and shall, also, receive our best 
support and recommendation. 

In the meantime we insert the follow- 
ing statement of the melancholy circum- 
stances which have given rise to the 
plan of a subscription to a print by 
Bromley, from this excellent painter s 
picture of the Battle of Waterloo :— 

" Mr. Clennell, the painter, is a na- 
tive of Morpeth, in the county of Northum- 
berland, and was originally pupil to Mr. 
Bewick, of Newcastle. Specimens of his 
talents, as an engaver on wood, will be 
found in some of the most elegant publica- 
tions of the day. The beau til ul illustrations 
of Rogers's Pleasures of Memory, from the 
designs of S tot hard ; and the diploma of 
the Highland Society, from a drawing by 
the venerable President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, (the largest wood engraving of the 
age) are both the productions of his hand. 
But his genius did not stop here. He had 
not been long in London before he was 
known to the public as a painter, and one 
too of no ordinary character. Possessing 
an active and ardent mind, he saw and esti- 
mated the advantages holdout by the British 
Institution — he became one of its most assi- 
duous students, and soon distinguished him- 
self in its annual exhibitions. Ilia rapid 
progress was marked by the admirers and 
lovers of art ; and the patrons of the insti- 
tution, ever ready to foster aud encourage 
excellence, early and munificently rewarded 
his exertions. 

u In the midst of this career of success, at 
the moment of completing- a picture for the 
Earl of Bridgwater, representing the fete 
given by the City of London to the assem- 
bled J^overei^ns— a picture which had cost 
him unheard-of labour, and which he had 
executed in a way to command the admira- 
tion of all who saw it, even in its unfinished 
and imperfect state — he was afflicted with 
the most dreadful of all maladies —the loss 
of reason ! He has been now for nearly two 
years separated from his family and from 
society. This is but half the melancholy 
laJe:— His wife, fondly attached to him, 
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attending him day and nirht, fluctuating dwt> rMrml only eight years of age, that 
perpetually between the hope which the this puhsks&on k undertaken; and tough 
glimmerings of returning reason Mill held the committee who conduct it caanot but 
out, and the almost despair which followed hope that the melancholy circumstances, m 
on his again sinking into confirmed luna- which these little creatures are left, will not 
cy — at the moment too when she seemed to fail to excite the commiseration of the pub- 
bier friends to have overcome the severity of lie, yet their main reliance it on the excel- 

the trial, and was preparing to enter on some lence of the publication at a work of art. 

business, by which she might support her The picture selected is a spirited and splea- 

ehildren, deprived of their father's aid — be- did composition, illustrative of a great na- 

came herself subject to the same malady, tional event : which, while it added much to 

which, being accompanied with fever, soon the military glory of the country, is ttiU 

terminated in death. The death of a young more endeared to all our memories by its 

mother of a young family is always a most having given peace to a conflicting world, 
afflicting event. In the present instance, the " The reward conferred on this picture 

visitation is singularly aggravated by the dis- by the Kritish Institution must be coaa> 

tressing situation of the father, whose disor- dered as especially sanctioning the selection 

der becomes everyday more decided, and of the committee; and the weH known talent* 

whose recovery is now placed almost beyond of the engraver are the best guarantee that 

hope." can be offered to the public for the excet- 

" It is to provide for three young chil- lence of the whole.** W. C. 



NEW INVENTION 
Mr. Matthew Thomas, an American, 
has invented a method, by contrivance of 
leverage, to propel almost all portable bo- 
dies with extraordinary ease and facility. — 
Every portable body to which this contri- 
vance may be correctly applied, will, it is 
said, be propelled with as much ease by one 
horse as by two horses without iu applica- 
tion. He intends to apply it to Mr. Woods 
plough, which he has brought from Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of introducing here, as 
it is said to be the best plough extant, both 
for cheapness and mathematical adjust- 
ment. 

To an instrument lately invented in Rus- 
sia, the inventor has given the name of 
Oliinphikon (perhaps it should be the Olym- 
pikon). . It \s played like a harpsichord, 
which it also resembles in form*; but the lid 
is arched in a semicircle, and perforated with 
many round holes. Below is a pedal, and 
by this means a handle is put in motion, 
which probably turns a wheel covered with 
leather or horse-hair. By the pressure of 
the keys, the strings are brought in con- 
tact with the wheel ; and accordingly, as the 
keys are touched with more or less force, a 
music is produced which resembles that of 
all 1k>w instruments combined. A change of 
the stops causes it to resemble the flageolet 
and the organ. The inventor refuses to 
shew the inside of his instrument. 

Francis Schuster, a watchmaker at 
Vienna, has lately invented a keyed instru- 
ment of six octaves, which he calls the Adia- 
phonon. This new instrument; as the name 
indicates, possesses the advantage of keep- 
ing constantly in tune. It bears no affinity 
to the piano-forte, for its tone is something 
between the harmonica and the organ. It is 
very simple in its construction, and resists 
every variety of temperature. 

A communication in The Washington 
Cdy Gazette announce*, that a machine, 



I AND PATENTS, 
which will, at one operation, cut and gather 
standing corn, and prepare the ground for » 
crop of wheat or other grain, has lately been 
invented by a negro slave in Faquier county, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Maer, of Kelso, has, by a simple 
process, constructed an apparatus which 
produces gas sufficient to supply ten differ- 
ent, burners, the flame of each air surpas- 
sing that of the largest candle, and which 
completely illuminate his shop, workshop, 
and dwelling-house, with the most pure pet- 
lucid brightness, the cost of which is only 
about three pence per night. Wax-cloth bags 
have been invented, which, when inflated 
with gas, are removed at pleasure from place 
to place, and when ignited, they answer all 
the purposes of candles. By this process it 
would seem that any person, with bags as 
above prepared, may be furnished with gas 
from the coal-pits, and apply the gas so pro- 
cured to whatever number of tubes for lights 
he has occasion for. 

NeM> Patents. 

Thomas Parker, of Sevenoaks, Kent, 
bricklayer, for his method of regulating and 
improving the draught of chimnies. Dated 
Oct. 5, 1818. 

William Finch, of Birmingham, gentle- 
man, for improvements in bridles. Dated 
Oct. 12. 

Samuel Hobday, of Birmingham, snuf- 
fer-maker, for an improved principle in 
making of snuffers without any spring or le- 
ver. Oct. IS. 

Sir William Conor eve, of Cecil-street, 
Westminster, hart for new methods of con- 
structing steam-engines. Oct 19. 

Charles Watt, of Ratcliff Highway, 
surgeon, for gilding and preparing quuis 
and pens, by manual labour and chemical 
operations, so as to render them more dur- 
able and valuable. Oct 31. 

Nicholas Dot o«qe9, of Bucklersbury, 
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London; merchant, for certain improve- 
ments in propelling boats and other vessels. 
Oct. 31. 

John Bogaerts, of Air-street, Piccadil- 
ly, gentleman, for a method or methods of 
raising and lowering water on canal locks. 
Nov. 10. 

Edmund Woollev, of Bilston, Stafford- 
shire, for an improvement in the machinery 
for making wood-screw forging*. Nov. 10. 

James Ingledew, of Little College- 
street, Westminster, licensed victualler, for 
the means of effecting a saving in the con- 
sumption of the ordinary articles of fuel, by 
the application of certain well known mate- 
rials. Nov. 10. 

Moses Poole, of Lincoln's Inn, gentle- 
man, for the application of known mastics 
or cements to various purposes, such as mo- 
delling statues, making slabs, raising or im- 
pressing figures, or other ornamental ap- 
pearances; also the covering of houses, and 
in any other manner in which mastic or ce- 
ment may or can be applied. Nov. 10. 

John Grafton, late of London, now of 
Edinburgh, engineer, for a process or me- 
thod of making carburetted hydrogen gas 
for. the purpose of illumination. Nov 10. 

James Haddbn, jun. of Aberdeen, wool- 
len manufacturer, for an improvement in 
preparing, roving, and spinning of wool. — 
Nov. 12. 

George James Clark, of Bath, work- 
ing cutler, for an apparatus for the more 
easily applying the drag to a carriage wheel. 
Nov. 12. 

William Styles, of Islington, carpen- 



ter, for certain improvements in machinery 
for sifting cinders, and discharging them 
into a convenient receptacle; which ma- 
chinery is also applicable to other useful 
purposes. Nov. 12. 

Elisha Hayden Collier, late of Bos- 
ton, America, but now of Charter- House- 
square, London, gent., for an improvement 
in fire-arms of various descriptions, which 
improvement is also applicable to cannon. 
Nov. 14. 

James Fraser, of Long-acre, copper- 
smith and engineer, for a new and original 
junction of tunnels in a steam-boiler; also 
new Hues in the same, or the furnace con- 
nected with its erection j the steam-boiler to 
be for the purposes of lessening the con- 
sumption of fuel, the appearance of smoke, 
and the trouble of attendance. Nov. 14. 

Richard Whig ht, of Token-house-yard, 
for certain improvements in the construction 
of steam-engines, and the subsequent use of 
steam. Nov. 14. 

Henry Matthews, of Gretton-place, 
East, Bcthnal Green, for certain improve- 
ments applicable to wheel-carriages or ve- 
hicles of different descriptions, calculated to 
render them more safe and commodious. — 
Nov. 19. 

George Clymer, late of Philadelphia, 
but now of Cornhill, merchant, for certain 
improvements in ships' pumps, Nov. 21. 

John Chancellor, of Sacville-street, 
Dublin, watch-maker, for an improvement 
for turning the leaves of music books in a 
simple and effective manner, with or with- 
out pedal work. Nov. 21. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Letters from the Hon. Uoracb Walpole 
to the Rev. William Cole, and others; 
from the year 1745 to the year 1782. 
4to. pp. 260. 

If it were demanded of a skilful limner, 
under what circumstances he would wish 
to sketch the portrait of a distinguished 
personage, he would undoubtedly reply, 
when that personage was not only un- 
prepared for, but even unconscious of his 
design ; he would then be enabled, not 
merely to represent the features of the 
individual with pictorial accuracy, but, 
what is of still greater consequence to 
pourtray the characteristic lines impres- 
sed upon his countenance, by the opera- 
tions of the master passions and feelings, 
which might happen to be peculiar to 
him. 

These remarks, by a clear analogy of 
reasoning, are strictly applicahle to the 
private and confidential correspondence 
of celebrated men. In a certain sense 
it may be affirmed, that all those whose 
situations and talents call them to occu- 



py a pre-eminent rank on the great the- 
atre of the world, are necessarily, to 
some extent at least, actors; and it 
would be in vain to look to their public 
writings, expressions, and achievements, 
for a distinct and satisfactory illustration 
of their real sentiments and feelings 
in all circumstances, and upon every sub- 
ject connected with their transactions as 
private characters. Such reflections na-, 
tu rally arise in our minds upon the peru- 
sal of the present volume. The celebrity 
of the author, his elegant genius, and the 
clear and steady light which his commu- 
nications have thrown upon important 
and dubious political events, in the reigns 
of George I. and II. must, we conceive, 
render the publication of so large and 
valuable a portion of his correspondence, 
an epoch of no common interest in the 
literary and scientific world. The vir- 
tuoso and the philosopher will here find 
recorded, in the simple but striking lan- 
guage of undisguised feeling, the work- 
ings of a powerful and ingenuous mind, 
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stored with a rich variety of information 
upon the. greater part, if not all, of those 
subjects, with which they are most inti- 
mately acquainted. The general reader 
of taste, will appreciate the graces of a 
style, easy! without negligence, occasion- 
ally forcible but never turgid, and 
sprightly without being frivolous. He 
will also admire the natural and exqui- 
site strokes of satire which abound in 
Mr. Walpoles letters, and will perceive 
that this illustrious man aims the pierc- 
ing darts of ridicule with such consum- 
mate skill, that they never fail to pene- 
trate the vulnerable parts of his adver- 
sary. 

The subjects of these epistles consist, 
chiefly, of Mr. Walpole's researches in 
virtO, the opinions he had formed, and 
confidently avows, upon several of the 
most eminent literati of the times in 
which he wrote, the origin and progress 
of some of his most admired works, and 
miscellaneous remarks on men and man- 
ners. The political, we might add here- 
ditary, principles of our author, were 
those 01 a confirmed whig. He never 
mentions his father Sir Robert Walpole, 
but in terms of enthusiastic respect and 
affection. Few of our readers, perhaps, 
will be disposed to coincide with him in 
the lavish encomiums he bestows upon 
that minister; who, although not the 
parent, was certainly a most successful 
nurse of corruption. The religious opi- 
nions of Horace Walpole are not easily 
to be deduced from this portion of his 
correspondence. It must, however, he 
inferred from the general tenor of his 
writings, though the deduction is a pain- 
ful one, that his sentiments were those of 
a iatitndinarian, 

Our readers will recognise in the fol- 
lowing extract from the twenty-third 
letter in this collection, a striking resem- 
blance in the temperament of feeling, 
which produced the singular>omance of 
" The Castle of Otratito," and th.it in 
which the *' New Helnise," originated. 

"I had time to write but ashoTt note with 
" The Castle of Otranto," as your messen- 
ger called on me at four o'clock, and as I was 
|oing to dine abroad. Your partiality to me 
Snd « Strawberry" have, I hope, inclined 
you to excuse the wildness of the story.— 
You will even have found some traits to put 
you in mind of this place. When you read 
of the picture quitting its pan n el, did not you 
recollect the portrait of Lord Falkland, all 
white in my gallery ? Shall I even confess to 
you, what was the origin of this romance? 
I waked one morning in the beginning of 
last June, from a dream, of which, all I could 
recover was, that I had thought myself in an 



ancient castle, (a very natural dream for a 
head fitted like mine with gothic story,) and 
that on the uppermost bannister of a great 
stair-case, 1 saw a gigantic hand in armour. 
In the evening 1 sat down and began to write, 
without knowing in the least what I intended 
to say or relate. The work grew on my 
hands, and I grew fond of it— add, that I 
was very glad to think of any thing rather 
than politics. In short, I was so engrossed 
with my tale, which I completed in less than 
two months, that one evening, 1 wrote from 
the time I had drunk my tea, about six 
o'clock, till half an hour after one in the 
morning, when my hand and fingers were 
so weary, that I could not hold the pen to 
finish the sentence, but left Matilda and Isa- 
bella talking in the middle of a paragraph. 
You will laugh at my earnestness ; but if I 
have amused you by retracing, with any fide- 
lity, the manners of ancient days, I am con- 
tent, and give you leave to think me as idle 
as you please." 

Mr. Walpole avows himself to be the 
author of a letter, supposed to have been 
written by Frederick the Great to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. In the subjoined 
passage of the thirty-sixth letter, he spe- 
cifies this furtive attack upon that sub- 
lime but erratic genius, the "self tortur- 
ing sophist" of Ermonville, 

" Rousseau is gone to England with Mr. 
Hume. You will very probably see a letter 
to Rosseau, in the name of the King of Prus- 
sia, writ to laugh at his affectations. It has 
made excessive noise here, and I believe 
quite ruined the author with many philoso- 
phers. When I say that I was the author, 
it is telling you how cheap I hold their an- 
ger. If it does not reach you, you shall 
see it at Strawberry, where I flatter myself 
I shall see you this summer, and quite well/' 

His sentiments of the elegant and 
ingenious spendthrift Shcnstone, are 
strongly expressed in the subsequent 
paragraph, from the forty-ninth letter. 

" I have been eagerly reading Mr. Shen- 
stone's letters, which, tho' containing nothing 
but trifles, amused me extremely, as they 
mention so many persons I know, particu- 
larly myself. I found there what I did not 
know, and what, I believe, Mr. Gray him- 
self never kne\r, that his ode on my cat was 
written to ridicule Lord Littleton's Monody. 
It is just as true as that the latter will sur- 
vive, and the former be forgotten. There 
is another anecdote equally vulgar, and void 
of truth: That my father, sitting in 
George's coffee-house, (I suppose Mr. Shcn- 
stone thought, that, after he quitted his place, 
he went to coffee-houses to learn news,) was 
asked to contribute to a figure of himself, 
that was to be beheaded by the mob. I do 
remember something like it, but it happened 
to myself. I met a mob just after my father 
was out, in Hanover-square, and drove up to 
it to know whit was the matter. They were 
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carrying about a figure of my sister. This 
probably gave rise to the other story. That 
on my uncle I never heard ; but it is a good 
story, and not at all improbable. I felt great 
pity on reading these letters for the narrow 
circumstances of the author and the passion 
for fame that he was tormented with ; and 
yet he had much more fame than his talents 
intitled him to. Poor man ! be wanted to 
hare all the world talk of him for the pretty 
place be had made ; and which he seems 
to have made only that it might be talked 
of." 

We cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of quoting the following lines, writ- 
ten by Mr. Walpolc for an inscription 
en a cross in the ground of Lord Ossory, 
at Ampthiil. 

Id days of old here Ampthill's towers were 
seen, 

The mournful refuge of an injured queen. 
Here flowed her pure, but unavailing tears j 
Here' blinded zeal sustained her sinking 
years. 

Yet freedom hence her radiant banners 
wav'd, 

And love avenged a realm by priests en- 
slaved. 

From Cath Vine's wrongs a nations bliss was 
spread, 

And Luther's light, from Henry's lawless 
bed. 

For the benefit of those literary gen- 
tlemen who are desirous of adding the 
distinctive appellation of A. S. S. to their 
other scientific titles, we will give one of 
the various philippics of Mr. Walpole 
against the genius and proceedings of the 
antiquarian society at that period. It is 
proper, however, to add, that the attic 
salt of his strictures on this head, seems 
to^ have been blended with the nitrous 
acid of some personal animosity. 

" I can be of little use to Mr. Granger, in 
recommending him to the antiquarian soci- 
ety. I dropped my attendance there four or 
five years ago, from being sick of their ig- 
norance and stupidity, and have not been 
three times amongst them since. They have* 
chosen to expose their dulness to the world, 
and crowned it with Dean Mille's nonsense. 
I have written them a little answer to the 
last, which you shall see, and then wash my 
hands of them." 

^ The following extract from the eighty- 
ninth letter, presents us with Mr. Wal- 
pole's opinion of the genius, character, 
and writings of Gray. 

" You are too candid in submitting at 
once to my defence of Mr. Mason. It is 
true I am more charmed with his book than 
I almost ever was with one. I find more 
people like the grave letters than those of 
humour, and some think the latter a little 
affected, which is as wrong a judgment as 
they could make $ for Gray never wrote any 



thing easily but things of humour. Honour 
was his natural and original turn— and 
though from his childhood, he was grave 
and reserved, bis genius led him to see 
things ludicrously and satirically? and 
though his health and dissatisfaction gave 
him low spirits, his melancholy turn was 
much more affected than his pleasantry in 
writing. You knew him enough to know I 
am in the right ; but the world in general 
always wants to be told how to think, as well 
as what to think. The print, I agree with 
you, though like, is a very disagreeable 
likeness, and the worst likeness of him. It 
gives the primness he had when under con- 
straint; and there is a blackness in the 
countenance which was like him only the 
last time I ever saw him, when I was much 
struck with it ; and though I did not appre- 
hend him in danger, it left an impression on 
me that was uneasy, and almost prophetic of 
what I heard but too soon alter leaving 
him. Wilson drew the picture under much 
such an impression, and I could not bear it m 
my room; Mr. Mason altered it a little, but 
stil! it is not well, nor gives any idea of the 
determined virtues of his heart. It just 
serves to help the reader to an image of the 
person, whose genius and integrity they 
most admire, if they are so happy as to hate 
a taste for either." 

We will not multiply quotations from 
this interesting volume, as we are per- 
suaded that such of our readers as are 
already in the possession of the former 
works of Mr. Walpole, will think these 
collections imperfect without the addi- 
tion to them of the present correspond" 
ence. 

The Campaign 0/ 1815, or a Narrative of 
the Military Operation* which took place 
in France and Belgium, during the Hun* 
dred Days, Written at St. Helena, 
By GenercU Gourgaud. pp 234. 
We have heard that the French had 
their odes, in commemoration of the 
Battle of Waterloo, as well as our- 
selves ; and if we were to put any faith 
in the attestations of General Gourgaud, 
wc ought not to be much surprised: 
since, by his account, had it not been for 
the unlucky intervention of " Destiny, " 
and the cruel desertion of " Fortune," 
his master would certainly have been 
victorious, and the British defeated in 
that engagement. As for the Duke of 
Wellington, we learn from the volume, 
before us, that in no part of his military 
career, has he exhibited so absurd a spe- 
cimen of his generalship, as in the total 
overthrow of Napoleon, in what the 
French, and our modern reformists, are 
pleased to term the action of Mont St. 
Jean. He "ought not to have engaged 
bis troops at Quatre Bras, but should 
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have evacuated Belgium, in order to wait 

for the arrival of the armies of Russia 
and Austria on the Meuse" Again, 
" It was the intention of the emperor to 
nave slept at Brussels, on the nteht of 
the I8th," since 

" It was not probable that the Duke of 
Wellington, having the forest of Soignea 
and Brussels in his rear, would give battle. 
.That would not have been likely, even 
though the contest had been wholly Belgi- 
um, but it was absurd to suppose he would 
do so when the French army formed the 
whole of the disposable forces of Napoleon; 
while the hostiJe armies formed only one 
third of the forces leagued against France." 

And yet we are informed in another 
part of this impartial relation, that the 
allied armies exceeded their adversaries 
on that eventful day, by nearly 20,000 
men. Now admitting this, for the sake 
of argument, to have been the case, 
(although we all very well know that 
it was directly the reverse,) how does 
such an affirmation harmonize with the 
paragraph previously quoted ? Or how 
could our immortal commander he guilty 
of " ubxurdity\ in entirely frustrating 
the plan his adversary had so agreeably 
devised for bivouacking that night at 
Brussels, by attempting to take a Nap 
himself in the same neighbourhood. Such 
wilful and deliberate misrepresentation 
is, surely, sufficient to invalidate the 
greater part, if not all the averments, 
made throughout these pages , the grand 
aim of which appears to be, an attempt 
to relieve Buonaparte from the odium 
so universally and deservedly attached 
to him, for his base and unmanly deser- 
tion of his fellow soldiers in the grand 
finale to the campaign of 1815, and his 
mean and cowardly abdication of the 
throne on his return to Paris; bv depre- 
ciating, as far as the contracted powers 
of the author would permit, the valor 
of the British troops, and the skill and 
conduct of the greatest captain of this, 
we might almost say of any age. The 
following pleasant notice, prefixed to the 
twelfth chapter of the book, will perhaps 
better explain the intentions of the wri- 
ter than any other passage we could 
adduce. 

" The emperor having abdicated, the An- 
glo-Bel gic and Prussian armies impru- 
dently advance upon Paris. This ma- 
noeuvre, which ought to have led to their 
ruin, proved completely successful.' '! ! ! 

Besides a variety of equally amusing 
observations, a string of ifs runs through 
the " Narrative," about the certainty of 
success t/'such and such a plan had been 
adopted! and the clear probability that 
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they would have gained the day if Mar- 
sha] Ney had acted otherwise than be 
did, and ij dispatches of great conse- 
o^eiice, had not miscarried in their tran- 
sit to Marshal Grouchy, &c. J„ fact, 
the .urn and substance of this farrago of 
^Hood* and extravagancies, amiunt, 
(aa an able periodical critic* has already 
observed,) to neither more nor less thai 
this;—" All that Buonaparte did was 
rurht, and should have succeeded, but it 
failed ,- and all that the allies did was 
wrong, and should have failed, but it 
succeeded !" 

The editor of the " Old Monthly Ma- 
gazine," announces General Gourgauo! t 
work, as the "most important book of 
the month," and adds, " It was written 
in St. Helena, under the superin tendance 
of the emperor, and being therefore an 

AUTHENTIC RECORD (!!?), it puts tO 

flight the thousand fables and falsehoods 
which a weak and base party have pro- 
mulgated, relative to the circumstances 
attending this modern battle of Pharsa- 
lia." ! Since when, we would enquire, 
has the tyrant Napoleon, whose justly 
merited exile has afforded the Old 
Monthly Magazine, and its alliesMn prin- 
ciple, so famous a topic for declamation, 
never exhausted, but always ready at a 
reserve for an attack upon the govern* 
ment of their country, been considered 
as entitled to any deference on the score of 
veracity ? What possible claim to authen- 
ticity can any documents have, which 
come from his hands or from his dicta- 
tion ? We rcall v think it must appear to 
all unprejudiced persons, who have ob- 
served with attention, the events which 
have occurred since Buonaparte first 
came into note,— who have marked his 
moral as well as his political turpitude— 
his breaches of faith, and the whole te- 
nor of bis conduct, both public and pri- 
vate, that no work could have a worse 
possible claim to the confidence of the 
world, than that of its having proceeded 
froni the ex-emperor of France, or any 
one connected with him. 

That the professed object of the vo- 
lume in question, namely, that of detract- 
ing from the merits due to our country- 
men, for their late noble and gallant at- 
chievements, would give it an eminent 
title to the approbation of the editor of 
the Old Monthly Magazine, may readily 
be supposed; but that he should have 
chosen to denominate that party weak, 
which has effected what has been so glo- 
riously accomplished by the present 
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mi Dili try, is ludicrous enough. His ac- 
quaintance with the mathematics should 
have taught him that he was reasoning 
upon a false hypothesis, and that his 
conclusion was a " non sequitur." It 
forcibly reminds us of the scepticism of 
Rebecca Penlake, in the celebrated glee 
of " St. Michael's Chair/\ who could not 
persuade herself that she was not her 
husband's master, though 

Richard Penlake oft a crab-stick would 

take 

To convince her that he was the stronger: 9 
As for the epithet " bask," we retort 
it upon the taction which has endea- 
Toured to excite public sympathy for a 
man, who, if his enemies had been of 
his disposition, would, long ere now, 
have expiated the various murders he 
has committed in France, Egypt, Spain, 
and Russia, on the scaffold ! This would 
have been justice— bare justice : as it is, 
he has experienced justice tempered 
with mercy, yet he is not content. His 
partisans, "the self styled friends of li- 
berty and humanity, complain of the 
cruelty with which he is treated ; and the 
Editor of the Old Monthly Magazine has 
the impudence to recommend his resto- 
ration to Elba, that he may again have an 
•pportunity of disturbing that peace, 
which is, at length, so happily established 
in Europe. . 

General Gourgaud too, is a fit ob- 
ject for the sympathy of those indi- 
viduals who could feel no commi- 
seration for the unfortunate victims to 
the ruthless ambition of his master! 
It was a great pity he was ever suffered 
to land in England : but he came oyer 
with a canting plausible talc, which 
imposed upon Lord Bathurst, and pro- 
cured for him the protection of that 
nobleman. However, when he had 
•ccomplished the purpose for which he 
Yisited this country, he threw off his 
mask, and avowed himself the friend of 
Napoleon ; though he had but a short 
time before declared, he had strong 
reason to be dissatisfied with him, and 
that it was on this account he left St. 
Helena. He, moreover, acknowledged 
that he " expected to be sent out of 
England, but that it was of no conse- 
quence, for his mixtion was completed." 
The account published in the Morning 
Chronicle, of his arrest, is an infamous 
fabrication, from beginning to end. 
He was neither treated with cruelty nor 
liolencc ; the violence was all on his 
own part, for the police officers were 
iftgaulted, most outrageously, in the 
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execution of their duty, by one of his 
friends. • 

Perhaps the extraction of this gas- 
conading Frenchman may not be gene- 
rally known ; we will detail it. He calls 
himself Baron Gourgaud ; but we be^ 
lieve he would be troubled to produce 
the patent of his nobility. His father, 
whose name was Dugazon, was a cele- 
brated comedian, and his mother was 
nurse to the present Duke de Bern. 
He is a natural son ; and received his 
education at the Military School of 
Paris. Having served in several of Na- 
poleon's campaigns, he was for the last 
six years of the Emperor's reign, taken 
into his special confidence, who employed 
him chiefly in his cabinet, and about 
his person. After the restoration of 
the Bourbons, in 18H, he remained in 
Paris ; and the Duke de Berri, owing to 
a kindly remembrance of his nurse, exr 
tended his protection to him, and he 
retained his rank in the army. Yet 
when Buonaparte returned from Elba, 
he was one of the first to shout " vivb 
i/kmperkur Such was his gratitude 
for the favours he had experienced. 

Before we conclude these observa- 
tions, we may remark, that the fact of 
Buonaparte's poisoning his troops in 
Egypt, which Sir Robert Wilson so 
ably exposed, and which, to please his 
constituents of Southwark, he has so 
shamefully endeavoured to invalidate, 
has received additional confirmation in 
a work published at Paris, entitled, 
" Victories and Conquests of the 
French." Buonaparte's conversation 
with Dergenettes, chief of the medical 
staff, is related by General Beauvaift. 
The doctor declined the office of mur- 
derer, and it was undertaken by one 
Royer, a wretch attached to the medical 
staff, who remained in the country when 
it was evacuated by the French army* 
and was executed by the Turks as a 
spy. The number of persons thus sent 
to their final account is not stated ; but 
the opium was administered to the sick 
of thirty hospitals ! Some few recovered ; 4 
but by far the greater par* perished. 

We should be glad to hear what Sir 
R. Wilson has now to say upon this 
subject. It is generally understood, 
that the whigs intend to bring before 
Parliament the subject of the ex-Em- 
peror's ill treatment. Will this "able 
partizan" defend him from the enor- 
mities with which he has himself accused 
him, or will he content himself with a 
silent vote in aid of the cause of treache- 
ry and t evolution?— It remains to be 
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Ardor, a Bedoueen Romano*, translated 
from the Arabic, by terrick Hamilton, 
Esq. Oriental Secretary to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople. 8vo. pp. 298. 
WE have in vain edeavoured to trace 
the drift and intention of Mr. Hamilton, 
in bestowing- his time and talents upon 
a work of this nature ; and we eannot 
but feel considerable difficulty in pro- 
nouncing' a fair judgment upon its me- 
rits. Professing-, as he does, to give a 
literal translation of the original Ro- 
mance, and to adhere strictly to Arabic 
idioms, and oriental phraseology, with- 
out permitting himself to be led into an 
indulgence of ornament, which, we are 
told, " would have been equally remote 
from the nice refinement of the Lan- 
guages of Europe, and from the co- 
pious simplicity of that of the Desert," 
he does not leave us the opportunity of 
offering, perhaps, the only opinion 
which the production would appear to 
call for ; namely, with respect to the 
fidelity of the translation. Upon this 
point, as we are not in possession of 
the original, we are altogether in the 
dark. With all his apparent modesty, 
however, it is evident that Mr. Hamil- 
ton endeavours to institute a higher 
claim to literary honour than that of 
a mere translator ; and we cannot be- 
lieve that he would be perfectly satisfied, 
even, if we were enabled to bestow upon 
his volume the most unqualified appro- 
bation, as a literal translation alone. 
The allusion to the " Arabian Nights," 
and the ludicrous, we had almost said, 
farcical comparison, that is drawn 
between " the irresistible Antar," and 
the heroes of Homer, explain away all 
his studied diffidence, and sufficiently 
evince his real views; which, under a 
garb of conciliatory modesty, he has, 
not imprudently, sought to withhold, 
awaiting the success of his first publica- 
tion. For his own sake, more than for 
that of the public at large, we would 
caution him against putting forth a 
second volume of the enormous absur- 
dities, with which the first is so ridi- 
culously replete. If it be peculiar to the 
^ language of theDesert to exclude all taste, 
all refinement, and all truth of colouring, 
admitting only of unnatural crudities, 
and extravagant impossibilities, it surely 
- were far better to confine it to the De- 
sert altogether, than to clothe it in Eng- 
lish attire, and then expose it to the 
. more enlightened part of mankind, to 
whom, as they are unable to appreciate 
" the copiousness of its simplicity or 



♦he purity- of Hs " native freshness;" it 
must be in every respect uninteresting, 
not to say revolting. That we may not 
monopolize sentiments, into a share of 
which our readers will expect to be ad- 
mitted, we shall furnish them with one 
or two extracts, impartially selected, 
which will give them some inwht into 
the style of the Romance, at least, in 
its present form, and inspire them with 
an horrific admiration of the tremen- 
dous exploits of the almost omnipotent 
An tar. This hero, we should premise, 
is not altogeter a fictitious personage : 
he was the descendant of an Arab 
prince by a black slare, whose extraor- 
dinary courage and exalted genius, had 
raised him, from a state of bondage, to a 
pre-eminence over all the chiefs of 
Arabia. Whether the writer of this 
Romance has done justice either to his 
military prowess, or to his natural abi- 
lities, must be left to those who are un- 
fortunately destined to peruse the vo- 
lume before us, to determine. 

" The woman's name was Zebeeda, and 
the two children were her's ; the eldest was 
called Jereer, and the youngest Shiboob. 
He remained with the women in the field, 
and the children tended the flocks. Shed ad 
visited her morning and evening ; and thus 
matters continued till she became pregnant; 
and when her time came, she brought forth 
a boy, black and swarthy, like an elephant, 
flat-nosed, blear-eyed, harsh featured, shag- 
gy haired, the corners of his lips hanging 
down, and the inner angles of his eyes 
bloated; strong boned, long footed; he was 
like a fragment of a cloud; his ears im- 
mensely long, and with eyes whence flashed 
sparks of fire. His shape, limbs, form 
and make, resembled Shedad : and Shedad 
was overjoyed at seeing him, and called 
him Antar ; and for many days he conti- 
nued to gaze on him with delight But 
when Zebeeda wished to wean him, he 
grumbled and growled exceedingly, and the 
corners of his eyes became fiery red, so 
that he appeared like a mass of crimson 
blood ; and this was his condition till he 
was weaned. And he grew up, and his 
name became known; but those who ac- 
companied Shedad in the expedition, all 
wanted to claim him as theirs. This cir- 
cumstance reached the King Zoheir, who 
ordered them to his presence ; and it hap- 
pened on that day, that be had many guests 
with him at dinner; and whilst they were 
sitting down, Shedad and his companions 
came+and kissed the ground in the presence 
of the King. He asked them what had 
happened, and what was the cause of the 
quarrel ? They then informed him ; and 
related all that had passed between Shedad 
and the woman in their excursion ; how he 
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had taken her to himself, and had given 
them the plunder; how she bore him a son, 
whose shape and appearance resembled a 
negro, and how they all now claimed the 
child as their slave. 

When Zoheir heard this adventure, he 
was greatly surprised, and he said to She- 
dad, 1 wish you would produce the young 
slave that is the object of contention, that I 
may see him. Upon that Shedad de- 
parted, and brought Antar before him : and 
the King beheld him, and lo ! he was like a 
lion when he roars. As soon as he saw 
him, he gave a loud scream, and threw a 
piece of meat at him ; but a dog that was 
there got before him, and snatched up the 
meat like a hawk, and ran away : but Antar 
followed him till he came up with him, he 
was greatly enraged, and seized hold of him 
with all his strength ; he wrenched open his 
jaws, and tore them in twain, even to the 
shoulders, and snatched the meat out of his 
mouth. When the King saw this, he was 
astonished, and the Arab chiefs that were 
present were amazed, and exclaimed, 
what ingenuity, what power, strength and 
ability tr 

Unlike the King of Denmark, it 
would seem here a* if every devil had 
set his seal, to give the world assurance 
of a monster. We doubt whether our 
fair countrywomen will feel much inter- 
ested in the chivalrous adventures of this 
jroung knight, the ardour of whose love 
is represented as one of the most pro- 
minent features of his character. The 
taste of Arabian females, may, how- 
ever, differ in some degree from the pro- 
bably mistaken nicety of European re- 
finement ; and we cannot doubt that the 
historian meant to paint him in the co- 
lours of Arabian beauty and simplicity. 
His form and figure exactly resembling 
those of his father ■, so rejoiced Shedad, 
that he continued to raze upon him 
many days with delight ! 1 ! 

As he advances into boyhood, he dis- 
plays all the promising features of his 
future excellence : 

" Now Antar was becoming a big boy, 
and grew up, and used to accompany his 
mother to the pastures, and he watched the 
cattle; and this he continued to do. till he 
increased in stature. He used to walk and 
run about to harden himself, till at length 
his muscles were strengthened, his frame 
altogether more robust, and his bones more 
firm and solid, and his speech correct. 
He then began to tyrannize over boys of 
the same age, and beat his brothers ; and, 
when he returned from the pasture, he 
amused himself with the servants and 
women ,and he would cat nothing but what he 
liked; and whoever offended him, he would 
thrash vrith a stick, till he tortured him , and 



all the tribe were his enemies ; he used to 
employ himself in tending the flocks, and as 
he conducted them, he wandered about the 
deserts and plains, and loved solitude and 
retirement." 

If these torturing and thrashing qua- 
lities were so predominant, it was cer- 
tainly a fortunate circumstance for his 
companions, that he did love solitude and 
retirement. But is this premature dis- 
position to tyranny represented as a 
promise of future greatness?— la this 
impatience of all controul, this early 
resistance of all opposition to self-will, 
an indication of goodness? Oh dear, 
no ! This is Arabian simplicity ! 

The last extract we shall present to 
the notice of our readers contains an 
account of the heroic exploits of Antar, 
arrived at a state of manhood. 

« No sooner did the tribe of Maara behold 
Antar's blow, than every one was seized 
with fear and dismay. The whole five 
thousand men made an attack like the attack 
of a single man ; but Antar received them 
as the parched ground receives the first of 
the rain, exhibiting to them his power and 
his courage. His eye-balls were fiery red, 
and foam issued from the corners of his 
lips; wherever he smote, he cleft the head ; 
every warrior he assailed, he annihilated ; 
arid as the warriors still pressed on him, he 
tore a rider from the back of his horse, he 
heaved him up on high, and whirling him 
in the air, struck down a second with him, 
and the two instantly expired ! " By thine 
eyes, O Ibla," he cried, " to day will I 
destroy all this race.'* Thus he proceeded, 
until he terrified the warriors, and hurled 
them into woe and disgrace, hewing off 
their arms and their joints. At length the 
five thousand retreated from the combat, 
for fear and terror had completely shaken 
them, and more than nine hundred horse- 
men he had slain, and gained an entire vic- 
tory over them." 

After this, who can wonder at the 
childish exploits of Baron Munchausen? 
The intrepidity of the Spartans was 
actual cowardice to this— and as for the 
battles of Copenhagen and Waterloo, 
we ought to feel ashamed of them. 

" Desine pervicax," says Mr. Hamilton, 
and we have done, only concluding by a 
hearty recommendation, that this mass of 
absurdity be recommitted to the " Story 
Tellers of the coffee houses in Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia," and that this may 
be the last, as it is the first attempt to 
transpose into an European language, 
" a real Arabian Story, depicting the 
original manners of the Arabs of the 
Deserts,« ncorrupted by the artificial and 
refined customs of the neighbouring 
cities r 
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The Minstrel of the Glen, and other Poems. 

By Henry St ebbing. 8vo. pp- 137. 

Never, surely, was there so confirm- 
ed and distressing a " rabies" for rhym- 
ing* as prevails at the present time in 
this country. Scarcely a week elapses 
without the infliction on the public of 
one or more volumes of verses ; and so 
powerful is the contagion, that high and 
Jow, young and old, rich and poor, are 
all, more or less, infected with the ma- 
nia. Some content themselves with 
stringing together their crude concep- 
tions, in the form of odes, elegies, son- 
nets, &ic. ; whilst others, less merciful 
to their readers, 

" Send their goods to market — all alive ! 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty-five/' 
We would by no means have it under- 
stood that we think there is too much 
poet/y published, though we feel pretty 
well assured, that a great deal of the 
sing-song which has recently emanated 
from the press, under that denomina- 
tion, might have, been spared, without 
any material loss to the admirers of the 
Ladies of Helicon. If authors must 
publish, let them wait till their talents, 
(when they possess any) arrive at some- 
thing like a state of maturity, and not 
throw away the chance they might have 
had of gaining some reputation, by print- 
ing a parcel of trash, written before they 
emerged from their teens. The plea of 
youth might, in a court of justice, pro- 
cure for the offender some remission of 
punishment, but this excuse will hardly 
be admitted at the bar of criticism ; 
since, the very judgment that suggested 
the palliation, ought, it will be consi- 
dered, to have obviated the necessity of 
making it all. These observations are 
not intended to apply, in their fullest 
force, to Mr. Stebbing ; for though he 
appears to have been in too great a 
hurry to get into print, and, conse- 
quently, to have neglected the two most 
indispensable requisites in the compo- 
sition of poetry— polish and perspicuity ; 
yet, amid the many errors with which 
his volume abounds, there occur, occa- 
sionally, passages of more than common 
beauty, which serve only to contrast 
with the worthlessness, by which they 
are but too frequently surrounded.— 
The story of the principal poem in the 
collection is perfectly unintelligible ; and 
notwithstanding the predilection the au- 
thor expresses, in his defence of its ob- 
scurity in the preface, for " pictures 
thrown into the shade," we cannot re- 
ceive such an apology for the produc- 
tion in question; as, so far from being 



v . c 'd«aMn the " tender gloom of twi- 
light," it is involved in pitchy and impe- 
netrable darkness. Several inaccuracies 
occur in the course of the volume, with 
some few absurdities, which we should 
conceive to have resulted from 'affecta- 
tion ; for instance, 

My joys are faded, and my lay 

An artless tale can only say. p. 8. 

For a moment in stony peace he stands. 

p. 44. 

Leave they the rocky barrier rude, 
Gain they the glen's sweet solitude. 

p. 47. 

As ever nurst/ed Sorrow's child, p. 59. 
And knew to be that vagrant young, 
Who often in these halls hath sung. 

p. 65. 

In the loveliest wilcPrings of the wild. 

p. 50. 

his breast more high, 
Seems bursting with the biggened hell, 
To big within that breast to dwell, p. 77. 
Far from the scenes where many a silent 
joy, 

Tho' mixed with sorrows oft have cheered 
my heart. p. 120. 

That there is only the breadth of a 
hair between the furthest stretch of 
sublimity, and downright absurdity, the 
folio wiug passage from the " Bride of 
Abydos," with Mr. Stebbing's ridiculous 
imitation of it, will sufficiently demon- 
strate. Lord Byron, with daring sim- 
plicity, says — 

(s Now gleamed on high a glaring torch. 
Another — and another — and another ! 
Oh, fly no more — yet, now my more than 

brother." 
And Mr. S.— 

Hark ! — nearest thou not that shriek of 
pain ? 

Again — and again — and again 
It comes, &c. p. 40. 

We have pointed out some of the de- 
fects of this volume, we now come to the 
more grateful task of particularizing its 
beauties. The following lines arc in 
Scott's best manner ; — 

Slumbering is Dian's silver beam 
O'er the low glen and mountain stream! 
Softly the evening breeze* stray, 
Sighing to sleep the sinking day : 
The skies' fair blue looks soft and bright 
As sweetest maiden's eye of light; 
And all is fair and witching still, 
As moonlight melting o'er the rill. 
Most sweet it is in such an hour, 
Upon the hill, or 'neath the bower, 
To dream on joys and pleasures flown, 
To bless the memory of Ihe gone ; 
And still in peace to singigain, 
Some long-neglected youthful strain. 
For, as the wild notes softly die, 
Tho* wet with many a tear the eye, 
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Each joy and pleasure once that blest, 
Again delight* the rising breast; 
Each being our bosoms held most dear, 
Smileth in angel beauty near; 
And the fair shades of better days 
Rise sweetly to our wakening lays. p. 6. 
There is also much to commend in 
the poem entitled the " Pleasures of 
Contemplation," though such liues as 
this, evince a great want of care — 
« The rosy-crimson 'd flush the deep and 
purpled tint." p. 104. 
The Address to Sympathy has much 
merit, we shall conclude with it: — 
O Sympathy ! sweet bosom friend ! 

With thee grief melts in bliss; 
The joys of Heaven's existence blend 

In all the sighs of this. 
Friendship may lull the gay of mind 

In Folly's careless dream, 
But firmer far her hand will bind, 

Bathed in Affliction's stream 
Fortune may flush in jojancc wild, 

Her heart may wilder beat ; 
But the lone cot where ne'er she smiled 

Can offer joys more sweet. 
Unknown to her the speechless bliss 
Thy power alone imparts, 
. When bright Affection's glowing kiss 
Dries every tear that starts. 
For good to every state below, 

Hath given the Power above — 
To Fortune, Pleasure's deeper glow, 
To Sorrow, Sympathy and Love. 
Remarks on the Present State of Musical 
Instruction, with the Prospectus of an 
Improved Plan, S(c. «vo. pp. 44. 
Our late copious criticisms upon Mr. 
G. Jones's History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Music, Theoretical and Practi- 
cal, preclude the necessity of entering, 
much at length, into the prefatory re- 
marks contained in the first part of this 
ingenious little pamphlet. Upon the 
general question of the advantages de- 
rived from a knowledge of the theory of 
music, as well as of the practice of it, 
there can scarcely be two opinions , at 
least, so far as it is applicable to the pro- 
fessional student. In Paris, in Vienna, 
and in Naples, a sense of the actual ne- 
cessity of such knowledge cannot be 
more clearly evinced, than by the atten- 
tion which is there paid,equally to the sci- 
ence and to the art ; whilst, in this coun- 
try, it is a subject of regret, that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the one is almost wholly 
subservient to the other. Whether the 
necessity of theoretical knowledge, how- 
ever, is equally called for in the amateur, 
is a point upon which many doubts may 
be expected to arise. For, if the prac- 
tical part alone be so difficult, as to en- 
gross a very considerable portion of time, 
necessarily devoted to its attainment, a 



fortiori, the two, united, will require 
more ; and as the object of the cultiva- 
tion of the science oi music at all, in ail 
amateur, is that of amusement only, it 
becomes a consideration whether that 
time which maybe spared from his other 
avocations, towards a tolerable profi- 
ciency in the practical art, could be so 
advantageously devoted, with reference 
to that object, to the joint cultivation of 
the theoretical science. As this ques- 
tion resolves itself into one that embraces, 
and must have reference to particular 
and individual circumstances, it is, per- 
haps, impossible to form a correct gene- 
ral opinion upon the subject ; but as the 
cultivation of music, where it can be pro- 
perly pursued, cannot fail of being at- 
tended with the most happy conse- 
quences, both to the amateur himself, 
and to society in general, we feci no he- 
sitation in bestowing our meed of appro- 
bation upon all attempts to facilitate its 
access, and to systematize its plan of edu- 
ation. The valuable essay, which has oc- 
casioned the present observations, seems 
well calculated to effect these objects. 
Its strictures upon the very complex mode 
of teaching thorough bass, are just, 
and highly deserving the attention of 
professional masters; in whom, however, 
there appears to be implanted a kind of 
general tenaciousness of their own ideas 
and opinions, an impatience of innova- 
tion upon the rules of the old school, and 
an unwillingness to depart from already- 
established principles, however wide a 
field maybe opened for improvement. 
A Chronological History of Voyages into 

the Arctic Regions. By JoHft Barrow, 

F.R.S. pp.427. 

The qualifications required in a com- 
piler are, a patient and laborious ex- 
amination into the authenticity of the 
works he abstracts ; a candid selection 
of the ablest productions; a strict fide- 
lity in his statements ; a judgment un- 
perverted by an over-weening fondness 
for speculation, and a style distinguished 
by perspicuity and simplicity ; from 
which all the higher and inapplicable or- 
naments of composition are excluded. — 
Metaphor, point, brilliancy of expres- 
sion and antithesis, would be avoided by 
such a writer, as incompatible with the 
plan of bis work, and as encumbering 
rather than adorning it. 

If we are correct in this delineation of 
the qualities which an able compiler 
should possess, we have, in the foregoing 
statement, already expressed our opi- 
nion of the merits of the present vo- 
lume. Mr. Barrow s style is clear and 
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unaffected, and big digest of the differ* 
ent voyages, the relations of which he 
abstracts, is judicious ; neither enlarged 
into an uninteresting and inconvenient 
prolixity, nor dwindled to a meagre and 
uninstructive chronology. He has, in 
effect, condensed, into the compass of a 
small octavo, a mass of most valuable in- 
formation, with reference to a problem, 
the attempts at the solution of which, 
have, at intervals, enkindled the spirit 
of enterprise in, and directed the re- 
searches of every rank of men, in almost 
all the maritime countries of Europe, 
for upwards of 300 years. Mr. B. also 
possesses the rare merit of never per- 
mitting his adherence to the doctrine of 
the practicability of accomplishing the 
passage across the supposed Polar Basin, 
or through Davis* Straits into the Pa- 
cific Ocean, so far to pervert his judg- 
ment, as to lead him either to conceal, 
extenuate, or misrepresent any circum- 
stances which appear to be unfavourable 
to that object. The work before us 
has been evidently written with a 
view to prepare the public mind for the 
anticipated fortunate results of the two 
expeditions which recently sailed from 
this country. Unhappily, the hopes 
which were so generally entertained, 
have been frustrated, by the return of 
those expeditions, without effecting, in 
either case, the main objects for which 
they were undertaken. Until we are in 
possession of the official details, we shall 
abstain from any farther comments on 
these interesting and important voyages, 
or on the soundness of the theory which 
has given rise to them. As Britons, 
however, we cannot withhold the ex- 
pression of our honest pride, that in the 
foremost rank of those illustrious navi- 
gators, who, in an age when nautical 
science was very imperfectly understood, 
braved the hazard of the most perilous 
seas, in the most inclement climes and 
most desolate regions of the globe, in 
their ulender and ill-provided skiffs, we 
should recognize,as stationed on the high- 
est pinnacle of renown, so many of our 
own gallant countrymen. Long may the 
historians of Britain, arbitress and queen 
of nations, have to enrol in the splendid 
annals of her glories, similar and equally 
bloodless achievements. 

Obserrationt on Ackbrmakn's Patent 
Moveable Axles for Four-wheeled Car- 
riage*, containing an engraved Elevation 
o/a Carriage, uith Plant and Sections, 
Sec 8vo. pp. 58. 

There are manv well-meaning persons 



in the world so ridiculously prejudiced in 
favour of old and established systems, as 
to regard every thing which presents it- 
self in the form of an innovation with a 
degree of dislike, amounting almost to 
horror. With them no new invention, 
however obvious its utility, can possibly 
succeed, because they invariably with* 
hold their approbation till the general 
opinion sanctions them in bestowing it. 
'rhey reverse a well-known proverb al- 
together; and appear as though they 
would rather hazard the condemnation 
of real merit, than incur, in one single 
instance, the odium which they conceive 
would attach to them for the heinous 
crime of being too liberal in their com- 
mendations. Nor is this the only dis- 
advantage to which genius is exposed. 
Those individuals, whose interests art 
likely to be affected by the adoption of 
any particular improvement, will, with 
very few exceptions, seek every oppor- 
tunity of preventing its success; and if 
they cannot accomplish their object by 
fair and candid argument, they will, too 
frequently , resort to mean artifice and un- 
generous misrepresentation.. We have 
seldom met with a case more completely 
in point with the present remarks, than 
that detailed in the sensible pamphlet be* 
fore us. It appears that an important 
improvement in the construction of four- 
wheeled carriages, to which no one rea- 
sonable objection cither has, or can be 
advanced ; and which promises to com- 
bine increased safety and economy, with 
convenience — has not received that en- 
couragement from the public to which it 
is so incontestibly entitled ; because a set 
of individuals, with whose gains it may 
in some measure interfere, have thought 
proper to depreciate its merits by vague 
and incoherent protestations against its 
utility. 

As we have already given a verv copi- 
ous description of this patent (See X. 
M. M. vol. ix. p. 2&4,) wc need now only 
refer our readers to that paper, and no- 
tice, that the testimonies in favour of the 
Moveable Axles, have very materially in- 
creased since that period; as several 
coachmakcrs, of paramount respecta- 
bility, have come forward to bear wit- 
ness to their utility. We have no per- 
sonal acquaintance whatever with the 
patentee, and cannot, therefore, hat* 
been influenced by any sinister motive* 
in thus particularizing the merits of an 
invention, which we feel convinced re- 
quires only to be known to be put into 
immediate and universal requisition. 
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ARTS. 

A Compendium of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Drawing and Paiuting. By R. Dag- 
Jey. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Short Narrative of the Creation and 
Formation of the Heavens and Earth, as re- 
corded by Moses in the Book of Genesis. By 
Philo. 8vo. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Journal of the Life, Travels, and Chris- 
tian Experience of Thos. Chalkley, written 
by himself. I2mo. 8e. 6d. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 1819. 
8vo. 15s. 

BOTANY. 

Medical Botany, or the History of the, 
Plants in the Materia Medica of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopoeias. 
8vo. 

CHRONOLOGY. 
Time's Telescope for 1819 ; or, A Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack, &c.&c. 12 mo. 
pp. 334. 

The plan of this work at its outset met with our 
warm approbation, and it afforded us pleasure to 
give our meed of praise to the compiler for the 
taste, judgment, and industry displayed by him in 
the execution of it. Of ene thiug we were appre- 
hensive, and that was, the fear of exhaustion on 
the one hand, or of disagreeable repetition on the 
other. It did seem impossible, in our mind, that 
the recurrence of the same subjects could produce 
• variety of illustration from year to year. But 
the perusal of the present volume, and a reference 
to the consecutive set, has convinced us of eur mis- 
take; for which we are glad, because the collection, 
instead of being thrown aside as old almanacks, 
will become more and more valuable by age; 
end a stimulus is thus afforded to keep up the spi* 
fit of the undertaking with a vigour equal to that 
which has marked its progress in the public favour.— 
While this annual companion and guide retains the 
respectable character which now belongs to it, no 
parlour window, school room, or private study, can 
well dis peuse with its presence. 

DIVINITY. 
The Pentateuch; or, The Five Books of 
Moses Illustrated ; being an Explication of 
the Phraseology incorporated with the Text, 
for the Use of Schools and Private Families. 
By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. 12mo. 
pp. 426. 

The worthy editor of this useful volume has been 
long known to us for his indefatigable xeal in the 
best of all causes ; and the works which he has 
published, bear ample testimony to the soundness 
of his judgment, an«t the excellence of his heart. — 
The present attempt, to- render the most aucient 
and most sacred writiug* level to the understand* 
uigs of the young and unlettered, has strong claims 
t» recommendation, on account of the importance 
oi the design, and the simplicity of the execution. 
Books of interpretation have usually beeu hitherto 
more inexplicable than the sacred code which they 
affect to explicate ; and the text is often lost in 
the Ubyiiuth of the commentary. Not so this il. 
lustration of the Pentateuch. Here the Hebrew 
leflts'aior «nd his expositor go haud iu hand, and 
tbc latter neve* interposes his torch but where the 



phraseology of the original is ambiguous, elliptical, 
or figurative. The book is dedicated with gieai 
propriety to that sterling philanthropist Dr. An* 
drew Bell, to the value of whose adm.rabie system 
of education the worthy editor bears strong testi- 
mony drawn from long experience. 

The Advent of Christ considered in six 
Sermons. By the Rev. Win. Mandell, B.D. 
8vo. 6s. 

A Sermon, delivered on the 29th Nov. 
1 8 1 8, on the Death of her late Majesty. By 
the Rev. W. Taylor, j tin. D. D. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. 
J. Boudier, A. M. 8vo. 9s. 

A Dissertation on the Scheme of Human 
Redemption as developed in the Law and in 
the Gosjk?1. By the Rev. J. L. Hamilton. 
8vo. 12s. 

Some Thoughts concerning a proper 
Method of Studying Divinity. By W. Wot- 
ton, D. D. 8vo. 8s. 

The proper Deity and distinct Personali- 
ty, Agency, and Worship of the Holy Spirit 
vindicated. By Robert Harkness Caroe, 
A.B. 12mo. 6s. 

DRAMA. 

The Appeal, a Tragedy, in three Afita. 
8vo. 3s. 

Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin, a Trage- 
dy. By J. II. Payne, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Shakspeare's Genius justified. By Z. 
Jackson. 8vo. 12s. 

EDUCATION. 

Affection's Gift to a beloved Godchild. By 
M. II. pp. 127. 4s. 6d. 

This little volume, which is principally composed 
of letters, written in a very pleasing style for the 
purposes of youthful instruction, vre have much 
pleasure in recommending to public notice. It 
abounds in sentiments that can only have been dic- 
tated by an amiable and cultivated mind; and 
amidst the unprecedented variety of works devoted 
to a similar end. it is entitled to honourable dis- 
tinction, as well for the principles it endeavours to 
inculcate, as for the elegnut and unaffected Ian- 
guage in which they are conveyed. 

New Grammar of the French Tongue, 
with numerous instructive Exercises. By C. 
Gros. 

There appears much more system in this wotk 
than in any of the numerous French Grammars al- 
ready published ; and as the author has availed 
himself, with considerable judgment, of the labours 
of his predecessors, Levisac, Wanostrocht. Perrin, 
&c. it has something more valuable than eveu re- 
gularity of arrangement to recommend it. The 
exercises are copious and well selected, and the 
sules prefixed to them concise, and sufficiently in- 
telligible to suit the meanest capacities. 

The Youth's Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament, in which all the words of 
the four leading parts of speech are arranged 
under their respective heads, &c. 

So many dictionaries, and works of a similar de- 
scription, are already before the public, as to pre* 
elude the uecessity of fresh compilations altof*. 
ther ; and though the present volume has much 
worthv of commendation in its selection, and 
wtll, doubtless'provt in some measure useful for 
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children of a certain age, we are by do means in- 

dined to encourage further competition where 
ahere is to little room left for iroprovetm ot as in 
works upon this subject. Wc may also observe, 
that those persons to whom the" Youth's Diction* 
ar>"* would be Hkely to he most serviceable, will 
tared* be able to afford the price dem«ndrd for it, 
whilst others may have facilities w'uich will render 
d«e possesion of it uom?ce««ary. 

The Juvenile Geography and Poetical 
Gazetteer, with Views ol the principal Towns. 
By J. Bissett. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Critical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, with Tabular Elucidations. By W. 
Hodgson. 12 mo. 9s. 

IflSTORf. 

Florae Britannicae ; or, Studies in Ancient 
British History. By John Hughes. 2 vols. 
£vo. 18s. 

LAW. 

Practice of the Exchequer, and Summary 
of f.*w of Extents. By J. Manning, Esq. 
8 vols, royal 8vq. 21. 8s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Eye. By James Wardrop, F. R. S. 
&c. vol. 2. royal 8vo. 25s. 

Elements of Medical Logic. By Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, bart. 8vo. 7s. 

Poetical Illustrations of the Progress of 
Medical Improvement for the last 30 Years. 
By Charles Maclean, M. D. 8vo. 7«. 

A Practical Treatise on Tropical Dysen- 
tery. By R. W. Bamfield. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A LeUer to the Sheriff Deputies in Scot- 
land, recommending the Establishment of 
How's National Asyjura for the Reception of 
Criminal and Pauper Lunatics, By A. Dun- 
pan, M.i D. 8vo. 3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annals of Health and Long Life., with Ob- 
servations on Regimen and Diet ; including 
Records of Longevity, with Biographical 
Anecdotes of one hundred and forty persons 
who attained extreme old age. pp. 142. 4s. 

The fiist p««rt of these " A nulls' is occupied with 
rule* for the pie ervation of health, nod the pm. 
lone* lion of lire, which, if duly attended to, would 
noti<rtjl*t he productivcofhll Uie pood effects the 
author sefmi to «nticipa e ; and the second cou* 
tataji a biographical record of the various per- 
Sons wIjo, by m regular course of living. h«ve at 
taioed Co a patriarchal nee. The intent of Hie 
book is Ro<.d. aud the foift* into which the matur 
is collected by no mean* uoinU resting. 

A Vindication of the University of Cam- 
bridge, from the Reflections of Sir James 
Edward Smith, President of the Linnean So- 
ciety. By the Rev. James Henry Monk, 
B. D. Regius Professor of Greek, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 95. 

It was not to be expected that such an attack 
upon h learned body, as that made by Sir James 
Smith uuou the whole Uuive.isity of Cambridge, for 
Uie act of a few members, would pass unnoticed 
and ssareturr.ed. The presideut of the Linnean 
Society wilt rue the day, we apprehend, when he 
buckled on hi* armour to go into the field of cob- 
trowersy, though to his own cause, for tvrtly his 
neighbour bath come aud put bim to shame. The 
Greek professor tells a plain uovamislnd Uie, 
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from which it appears aa clear at the noofi4«y sun, 
that the consequential president, in reedering his 
services to entighten the siddents of Cambridge on 
the subject of botany, was in fact ooly worming 
himself into the cha.i, which, from the great ace of 
Professor Maxtyo. he knew mun be soon vacant — 
Now, as Sir James never was a member of the 
University, and what is worse, avow* himw)f to be 
both a dissenter from, and an enemy to. the doc- 
trines of the church of England, we see not how 
he could have the assurance to seek an ostensible 
situation' in a university hedged round by statutes 
and a confession of faith to which he denies hit 
assent. Whatever may be his professional talrots, 
and tlicy are not me«nt to be con ested, the objec- 
tions against his m\ potatment to a Irctnreabip in ei» 
tljer of our two academical foundations, aie »nsu- 
perabte; and therefore the victory of Professor 
Monk was easy and certain. His pamphlet is an 
admirable specimen of argumentative eloquence, 
and forms a perfect contrast to the imbecility and 
virulence displayed by the president. 

Critical Examination of the Bishop of 
I^andaflTs Posthumous Volume, entitled, 
" Anecdotes of his Life/* 8vo. pp. 92. 

The substance of this spirited pamphlet wis 
printed in different numbert of the Courier ; but 
the whole ha* undergone lev is ton and a new ar« 
range.rnent at the recommend Ht ion of tome persons 
who thought the ciilici-m wuithy of preservation. 
We are of the same opinion, and sincerely hope 
that every one who reads the bishop's posthumous 
libel, will afterwards cm fully go over the present 
effectual antidote, which indeed ought to be bound 
with it. The inceuions author, bowcvei, would 
have enhanced the value ef bis excellent tract 
if he had gone into the bishop's tergiversating cha. 
racter. and exposed the causes of his lamentations, 
the falsehood* of His narrative, aud hit scandalous 
conduct as a bishop towards his diocese, from 
which he drew jjl that be could, without doing 
any ihing for its benefit, or even residing there a 
single week in the year, except at ceitaiu seasons 
«hen he could not avoid it. 

Letters on the Importance. Duty, and Ad-» 
vantages of early rising, foohrap 8vo. 6s- 

Miscellaneous Works in P rose and Verse. 
By. G. Harding*, esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

The Young Travellers, or a Visit to the 
Grandmother. By F. Thurtle. 12rao. 
4s. 6d. 

A Defence of Dr. Jonathan Swift, in Answer 
to certain Observation? on his Life and 
Writings in the &id Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. £vo. 3s. 

MUSIC. 

A concise Treatise on Italian Singing, 
elucidated with Rules, Observations, and 
Examples, succeeded by a new Method of 
Instruction, comprising Scale*, Exercises, 
Intervals, and Solfeggios, peculiarly arranged 
and harmonised; dedicated toT. Broadwood, 
esq. By G. G. Ferrari. 

Mr. Fe/ian observes, that, •* The English system 
of teaching mu*ic is, to begin by iosliuctiug pupiU 
to play oh sortie instrument, when they are only 
five or six year) old, pronouncing the time wiiu 
oamerats. Jo Italy th»y are first taught solfeggio* 
at the age of nine or ten years, beating time wills , 
tin' iih&j," The'voice possesses two qualities, div! 
tiaauishi d by the appellations, voce di petto and 
nice di tutu , — t- c. t ie voice from the cheat, auU 
twe vouc Jr»m th*- head uf thro t It is difficult W 
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unite theVhott with the head voice, ami maintain 
equality and mellowness. The student is recom- 
mended to vocalise and solfa the scales in major 
aud minor keys ; and should his voice have a pro- 
pensity to be guttural or nasal, he must cnd< avour 
to si uk with his throat forcibly open, and try to 
unite the chest and head voice by art, strengthen- 
ing the extremity of that which happens to be the 
Wcnkest. Many words which hitherto had been 
left in much obscurity, are here fully explained. 
Thus portamento (which Joel Collycr says means 
" as round and as tight as a portmanteau") fs defined 
tu be " the carriuzc of the voice with dignified ex- 
pression." lu carrying the voice from one note to 
another, the srcnrul must receive a slight intona- 
tion previously to its being articulated ; when as- 
cending, the second note must receive ihe most 
strength ; but in descending, moie stress must, he 
laid on the first, taking rare, however, not t.» pro- 
duce harsh shrieks instead of mellifluous tone*.— 
Among the ornament* of sincing, the appogsiatura 
is more frequently used in Italian vocal mu«dc than 
in any other. In lent stives and Italian m«h>dic&, 
when two or three no'cs on the same space or line 
terminate a petiod, the first note should be changed 
into an appoegiatura, a tone or semitone higher 
than the written note. After inculcating the vast 
importance of kfcpiug strict tiim, by beating the 
aliquot parts of the measure n'*tc, he touches on 
the term Tempo RubtUo, in which accelt rations 
and retardations greatly heighten the rxptt.ssion 
o: tmphatical words. In order to learn to -.iuc at 
sight, the singer should practise without an inMru- 
ment, or the accompanying piano forte should play 
notes independently of the voice part; aud scales 
should be drawn out in various keys, in order to 
familiarize the ear to the. different temperaments. 
Those who expect readily to sing at sight, should 
first acquire a eommaud of voice, a perfect intona- 
tion, and a facility of measuring time. The exam, 
pies which accompany these instructions «irc nu- 
merous and effective. We have nothing of the kind 
•iuce the treatise by Aprile. for that of Tresohio 
was spoiled for want of somebody tocnrirctthe 
)auguage. or to translate it. But as Mr. Ferrari 
has had the good loitune to meet with u friend in 
Mr. Shield, the master of the king's band, we 
need nut say that the translation is elegant aud 
faithful. 

NOVELS. 

Chare rrton, or (he Follies of the Age. By 
M. De Lourdoueix. Translated from the 
French, pp. 252. 

The' translator of this volume has, in our opi- 
nion, been guilty of one of the worst " follies of the 
age," in devoting his atteution to so silly a pro- 
duclion as Charenton." We have, unfortunately, 
abundance of nonsensical romances in our own 
country, without importing foreign monstrosities. 
The scene, of the absurd details coutaim d iu these 
pages is, we arc informed, laid in a celebrated esta- 
blishment uta' Paris for insane persons Whether 
this is or is not the case, we shall not undertake to 
enquire ; but we may observe by the way, that if 
the author did absolutely visit the place above aU 
hided to. for the purpose of collecting materials for 
Ids book, the conductors of the institution did not 
do well in setting him at large betiiie tliey had ac- 
complished his cure ; for he appears to have been 
in h* alrfrmine, a srate of lunacy as any of the rest 
oi t'»< i' inmates. 

( Vr.tK. a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

1 harms of Dandyism, or Living in Style. 
\\\ ()[.\ in MouUmd. 3 \ul*. l2mo. L/iiled 
i s l .ii i. A- he. 



Campbell^ or the Seottith Probationer* 
3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Saint Patrick, a National Tale of the afth 
Century. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

The Betrothed Cousins, a Tale for the 
Use of young Persons. By Mrs. E. Hamil- 
ton. 12mo. 4s. 

POETRY. 

A Nineteenth Century, and Familiar His- \ 
tory of the Lives, Loves, and Misfortunes of 
Abeillard and Heloisa, &c. By Robert Ra- 
belais the Younger 1 , ! 

The author of these verses would fain assume to 
himself the character of a wit ; and in order to per- 
suade his reader* that ho is so in reality, he calls 
himself Robert Rabelais the younger. We must, 
however, undeceive them on this point, as he does 
hot happen to possess one single spark either of 
the wit, genius, or vivacity of the writer whose 
name he has so impudently pilfered for his title- 
page. As for his poem, wc venture to pronounce 
it the vilest and most contemptible bunch of dog* 
grel that has appeared for many years, haying no 
one redeeming point to save it from unqualified 
condemnation. It is at once trite, dull, aud ob- 
n cue: and so fur from becoming the hot-pressed 
p.iges of a gumea volume, would disgrace the penny 
pamphlet of an itinerant hawker. 

The Banquet, a Poem. 8vo. 9s. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Remarks on the Liberty of the Press in 
Great Britain, together -with Observations 
on the late Trials of Watson, Hone, &c. 
Translated from the German of Gentz. 8vo. 
4s. 

The Soul of Mr. Pitt, developing that by 
giving the Funded Proprietors the permis- 
sive Faculty of claiming Debentures, trans- 
ferrable to the Bearer, 18 millions of Taxes 
may be taken ofF, and the 3 per cent. Consols 
be constantly above 1001. 8vo. U. 6d. 
SERMONS. 

A Sermon on the Death of her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Charlotte, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on Dec. 6, 1818 . 
By Herbert Marsh, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
Landatf, and Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity. 4to. 

A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Martin in the Fields, Nov. 22, 1818; 
being the Sunday after the Death of her Ma- 
jesty the late Queen Charlotte. By Joseph 
Holdcn Pott, M. A. Archdeacon of London, 
and Vicar of St Martin in Ihe Fields. 8vo. 

The Moral and Religious Character of 
her late Majesty, a National Blessing; a 
Sermon, preached in the Chapel of the Mag- 
dalen Hospital, on Sunday, Nov. 29, 1818. 
By the Rev. George Richards, M.A. F.A.S. 
Vicar of Bampton, and Rector of LUliog- 
stone Lovell, Oxon. 8vx>. 

A Sermon, preached in the Temple 
Church, on Wednesday, Dec. 21, 1818; be- 
ing the Day of her late Majesty's FuneraL 
By the Rev. John Lonsdale, M. A. Assistant 
Preacher at the Temple, and late Fellow of 
Kind's College Cambridge. 8vo. 

On the Death of her Majesty the late 
Queen, a Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church >A St. Giles, Cripplegate Without 
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on Sunday, Nov. 29, 1816. By Robt. Jones, 
D.D. fcvo. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of Wasing,on Sunday, Nov. 29, and in that 
of Newbury, on Sunday, Dec. 6, 1H18, on 
the occasion of the Death of ber late Majes- 
ty the Queen. By the Rev. Samuel Slocock, 
Rector of Wasin^, and Afternoon Preacher 
of the Parish Church of Newbury, &c. 
8vo. 

Such is the list of funeral discourses that have 
an^ared in public on the late national loss, for *o 
w* may justly rrrui the denize of our late eiceh 
lent Quftt'u, noiwith:.t*odiii£ the advanced a*e to 
which she hxd arrived, lo evil ti nes like these, 
we can ill spare the great and good, however old 
tliey may be; for the longer they have lived, the 
mote forcible is their example as the lights of the 
world. The senootis of which we have given the 
tiues are, with the exception of that of the bishop of 
.LandarT. very slender performances, and extremely 
insipid as funeral orations, llcre was a subject for 



snrh a genius as Flecbief ; but unfortunately the 

character of her Majesty is treated by almoU « ve. j 
one of the preachers in a strain thr very uoposue to 
that of warmth and feehnf. Tne hiViop. indted, 
Ifts drawn a neat and accuistf jfutraiture of thr 
qufeo; but even tin* teamed and rlnquent \nrl*t<: 
ha5 difluvd little ^luitdlioTi iuio l>i« dt>coun»e. the 
priorMti-isi of tvhirh i» »% cold, t>»ld, and \aj,id ** 
thw toil of a statute. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
The History and Antiquities of the Town 
of .Newark. By W. Dickinson, e^q. 4to. 
21. 2s. 

The History of the ancient Town and Bo- 
rough ol Uxoricide, with Plates and Appen- 
dix. By George Bedford, M. A. and T. II. 
Riche?. «vo. vis. 

A bvief Account of the Guildhall of the 
City of London. By J. B. Nichols, F. S. A. 
8vo. 5s. 



V A RIETIES— L1TEUR/ 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford. — The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor's prizes, for 
She present year, viz. 

For Latin verses, — Syrocusee. 

For an English essay, — The characteris- 
tic differences of Greek and Latin Poetry. 

For a Latin essay, — Qvuenam fverint, 
pr&cipue, in causa, quod Roma de Car- 
thagine triumphant ? 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen of the university, who 
have not exceeded four years from the 
time of their matriculation , and the other 
two for such as have exceeded four, but not 
completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Nbwdig.vte's Prize. — For 
the best composition in English verse, not 
containing either more or fewer than filty 
lines, by any under-graduate who has not 
exceeded four years from the time of his ma- 
triculation. — The Iphigenia of Timanthes. 

Mr. J.S, and Mr. P. B. Duncan, Fellows 
of New College, have lately presented to the 
anatomical theatre, in this university, some 
very beautiful wax models, formed with so 
much accuracy as even to supersede the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the human 
body for anatomical instruction and experi- 
ment. They were purchased in Florence by 
these -gentlemen. No. 1. Is a full-grown 
human female, in which are represented the 
following points ; namely, the whole of the 
absorbent system ; the viscera of the thorax, 
of the abdomen, and of the pelvis, together 
frith the arteries and veins belonging to 
them ; the brain and its membranes ; and 
numerous muscles of the head and of other 
parts of the body. No. 2. Two models re- 
presenting sections of the human head, toge- 
ther with six smaller models ; the whole 
completely illustrating the anatomy of the 
eye, with its nerves and blood-vessels. Nos. 
3 and 4. Two models representing with mi- 



MY, SC1KNTU IC, &c. 

nute accuracy, not only the external form 
and character, but also the who e of the in- 
terior anatomy of the male and lemale cray- 
fish. 

The whole number of degrees in Michael* 
mas term was, three D. D. ; one D. M. In- 
corp ; two B. D. ; one B. C. L. ; one B. M. ; 
twenty-four M. A. ; sixty-seven B. A ; Ma- 
triculations 130. 

Cambridge. — The subject of the Hulse- 
an prize for the present year is, « The fit* 
ness of the time when Christ came into the 
world." 

The subject of the English poem for the 
chancellor's gold medal for the present )ear, 
is, " Pompeii* 

The following subjects are proposed by 
the Cambrian society, for their prizes for 
the year 1819, viz. — The Harp new strung 
for the Englyn ; the death of the Queen for 
the Awdl ; and, the death of Sir Thomas 
Picton for a poem, in any one, or all, of the 
four-and-twenty metres. The following sub- 
jects are proposed for the Society's English 
prize essays: 1. On the language and loom- 
ing of Britain, under the Roman govern- 
ment, with a particular reference to the testi- 
mony of Martial, (Dicitur ct nostros cantere 
Britannia versus,) and of Juvenal, and to the 
influence of AgricoWs schools. 2. On the 
distinct characters and comparative advan- 
tages of the Bardic institutions of Carmar- 
then and Glamorgan ; and on the notices 
which remain of each. Also a silver harp, 
with a gratuity, will be given to the best 
proficient on the harp, and other gratuities 
to the several competitors to defray their 
expences. The recitation of the successful 
compositions, and the performances on the 
harp, will take place in the first week of 
next July, and will, we have no doubt, afford 
an entertainment of high interest to aU loveit 
of Cambrian literature and music. 
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TheChurchUnion Society's prizes, for the 
last year, are adjudged as follows : The pre- 
mium, by benefaction, of fifty pounds, to 
Eusebius Exoniensis, for the best essay m 
the evidence from scripture, that the soul, 
immediately alter death, is not in a state of 
insensibility, but of happiness or misery. 
The society has also adjudged ten pounds 
each, to two other essays on the same sub- 
ject, viz. to the Rev. Johnson Grant, late of 
St. John's college, Oxford, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Griffin, B. A. Perpetual Curate of 
Great Bowden, near Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire. 

Shakspeare. — The following very singu- 
lar reasons have been assigned by Mr. C. 
Butler, as grounds for a belief that Shake- 
speare was a Roman Catholic : 

" May the writer premise a suspicion, 
which, from internal evidence, he has long 
entertained, that Shakespeare was a Roman 
Catholic. Not one of his works contains the 
slightest reflections on popery , or any of its 
practices, or any eulogy of the reformation. 
His panegyric on Queen Elizabeth is cau- 
tiously expressed, whilst Queen Catharine is 
placed in a state of veneration ; and nothing 
can exceed the skill with which Griffiths 
draws the panegyric of Wolsey. The eccle- 
siastic is never presented by Shakespeare in 
a degrading point of view. The jolly monk, 
the irregular nun, never appears in his 
drama. Is it not natural to suppose, that 
the topics on which at that time, those who 
criminated popery loved so much to dwell, 
must have often solicited his notice, and in- 
vited him to employ his muse upon them, 
as subjects likely to 'engage the favourable 
attention, both of the sovereign and the sub- 
ject ? Does not his abstinence from these 
juftify a suspicion, that a popish feeling 
withheld him from them ? Milton made the 
gunpowder conspiracy the theme of a regu- 
lar poem. Shakespeare is altogether silent 
on it." Butler's Memoirs of the English 
Catholics, vol. ii. p. 322. 

We will only oppose a single observation 
to Mr. Butler's " suspicion." Shakespeare 
was buried a* his own desire in a protes- 
tanl church, with this rather ominous in- 
scription, which we recommend to Mr. But- 
ler's perusal : 

Good Friend, for Jesus 9 sake forbear 

To dig the dust inclosed here, 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 

Meteoric Iron, from Baffin's Bay. — The 
officers in the expedition under Captain 
Ross, lately returned from Baffin's Bay, ex- 
pressed their great astonishment to have 
found the native Esquimaux in possession of 
instruments made of iron, which led them to 
imagine, either that they must at some pe- 
riod have had traffic with other nations, 
which seemed almost impossible, or, that 
ivon must be produced there. A diligent 
search . however, satisfied them on the point ; 
ior an immense mass of iron was discovered 



on the surface of the earth, a lump of which 
they brought with them to England, whicli 
has since been analysed by some scientific 
gentlemen at the Royal Institution, and 
found to be composed of S per cent, nickel, 
and the rest iron. From the circumstance 
of nickel never having been found in iron, 
but in one instance, viz. a lump brought by 
Professor Pallas from Russia, which the 
Royal Academies of London and Paris pro- 
nounced to be meteoric, and fallen from the 
clouds, there remains no doubt of that 
brought from Baffin's bay being of a similar 
kind. This extraordinary fact, perhaps th<? 
most important result of the expedition, may 
not only teach us ultimately how to explain 
the phenomena of the Northern Lights, 
from which it is possible meteoric iron may 
be produced to an extent hitherto unima- 
gined, but a!so to acccount for the remark- 
able variations of the compass in these lati- 
tudes, if not to unravel the entire mystery of 
magnetism and the needle. — Literary Ga- 
zette. 

The Dog of Galloway.— The following 
remarkable instance of animal sagacity, oc- 
curred a short time ago : While one of the 
Dalbeattie carriers was on his way to Dura* 
fries, he bad occasion to stop at some houses 
by the road side, in the way of his business, 
Waving his cart and horse upon the public 
road, under the protection of a passenger 
and a trusty dog. Upon his return, he mis- 
sed a led horse, belonging to a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, which he had tied to 
the end of the cart, and likewise one of the 
female passengers. On inquiry he was in- 
formed, that during his absence the female, 
who had been anxious to try the mettle of 
the pony, bad mounted it, and that the ani- 
mal had set off at full speed. The carrier 
expressed much anxiety for the safety of the 
young woman, at the same time he cast an 
expressive look at his dog. Oscar observed 
his master's eye, and aware of its meaning, 
instantly set off in pursuit of the pony, whiclj 
he came up with »oon after he had passed 
the first toll-baron the Dalbeattie road, when 
he made a sudden spring, seized the bridle, 
and held the animal fast. Several people 
having observed the circumstance, and the 
perilous situation of the girl, came to relieve 
her ; Oscar, however, notwithstanding their 
repeated endeavours, would not quit his 
hold, and the pony was actually led into the 
stable with the dog, till such time as the 
carrier should arrive. Upon the carrier en- 
tering the stable, Oscar wagged his tail in 
token of satisfaction, and immediately re- 
linquished the bridle to his master. 

Medicinal Properties of Gold. — M. Percy 
has lately presented a report to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the medi- 
cinal virtues of various preparations of gold. 
Dr. Chrestien, of Montpellier, some time 
since submitted to the academy several pa- 
pers of observations on the success which 
has attended the exhibition of preparations 
of gold in different diseases. On this sub^ 
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ject the reporters observe, gold and its pre- 
parations are by no means so inefficacious 
aud inoperative, as many modern writers 
and physicians of eminence assert. On the 
contrary , those substances possess indubita- 
ble medicinal properties, and are in a high 
degree exciting A careful study of the qua- 
lities of this species of medicines, and a 
more accurate investigation 01 their peculiar 
phenomena, will doubtless enrich the medi- 
cal urt with powerful remedies, the utility 
and innocence of which have been so long 
denied. Dr. Chrestien assures us that he 
cured a most obstinate sipbylis with very 
tine tilings of pure gold, rubbed upon the 
tongue in doses of one, two, and two and 
a half grains. This account is doubted by 
several medical men; but the reporters 
nave observed, conformably with the state- 
ment of Dr. Chrestien, that the rubbing of 
four grains of pulverized gold upon tbe 
tongue and gums, produces in some instan- 
ces a strong salivation, in others, violent 
diarrhoea and frequent perspiration. 

Fbssit Tree. — A fossil tree is in existence 
near the village of Penicuik, about ten miles 
from Edinburgh, of which curious pheno- 
menon the following description is given in 
a letter by Sir J. S. Mackenzie, Bart 

" On the south bank of the river North 
Csk, a short distance above the paper-mill 
at Penicuik, where the strata usually ac- 
jcompanying the coal formation of this 
country, are exposed, a large portion of the 
trunk, and several roots, of a fossil tree, are 
visible. It rises several feet above the bed 
of the river, as far as the strata reach, and 
.the roots spread themselves in the rock. It 
appears as if the tree had actually vegetated 
on the spot where we now see it It is, 
where thickest, about four feet in diameter. 
The strata, in which the remains of the tree 
stand, are slate clay, and the tree itself is 
sandstone. There is sandstone below and 
immediately above the slate clay, aud the 
roots do not appear to have penetrated the 
)ower sandstone, to which they reach. Small 
portions of coal were observed where the 
bark existed, tbe form of which is so dis- 
tinct on the fossil, that we may conjecture 
the tree to have been a Scotch pine. This 
conjecture may appear more probable, from 
trie roots spreading more horizontally than 
those of other species. There are several 
rents across the trunk, which may have 
been caused by frost."— Constable's Mag. 

Great Britain and France. — The fol- 
lowing Table is extracted from a work lately 
published in Paris, by Count de la Borde :— 

FRANCE* 

Extent of Territory - 108,000,000 Acres. 

Population. 
In Agriculture - - 17,500,000 Persons. 
In Manufactures - 6,200,000 
Indigent - - - - 800,000 
Various - - - - 4,000,000 

Total 28,500,000 



Annual Agricultural 

Produce - - - £.140,000,000 
Manufactures - - 38,000yUOO 
Permanent Public 

Revenue - - - 80,000,000 

GREAT BRIT At S. 

Extent of Territory - 55,000,000 Acres. 

Population. 
In Agriculture - - 6,129,142 Persons. 
In Manufactures - - 7,07 1,98^ 
Indigent* - - - - 1,548,400 
Various 2,347,300 



17,098,831 



Annual Agricultural 

Produce - - £.22 5, 000 JO 

Manufactures - - 115,000,000 

Permanent Public Re- 
venue - - - - 62J000/K) t 



Extraordinary Fungus. — A phenomenon 
which tends much to elucidate the origin 
and nature of vegetable funguses, parti- 
cularly of that species termed mushroom, 
lately occurred to the observation of Sir 
Joseph Banks. Having a cask of wine ra- 
ther too sweet for immediate use, he di- 
rected that it should be placed in a cellar, 
that the saccharine matter it contained 
might be more perfectly decomposed by 
age. At the end of three years, he directed 
his butler to ascertain the state of the wine, 
when, on attempting to open the cellar door, 
he could not effect it, in consequence of 
some powerful obstacle. Tbe door was 
consequently cut down, when the cellar was 
found to be completely filled with a firm 
fungus vegetable production, so firm, that 
it was necessary to use an axe for its re- 
moval! This appeared to have grown 
from, or have been nourished by, the de- 
com|>osed particles of the wine, the cask 
being empty, and carried up to the ceiling, 
where it was supported by the surface of the 
fungus. 

Suicide. — A very general notion is enter- 
tained, that more suicides are committed in 
England, than in other countries; and day 
after day, the newspapers are filled with 
communications, in which this is always 
assumed as an undoubted fact. A late pub- 
lication by Mr Kamplz, of Berlin, founded 
on official returns, proves, that, in the 
towns of Prussia, the suicides are more 
numerous than they are in England. For 
instance — 



• The Count, upon this part of his state- 
ment, has tbe following- note : — " It is a 
singular fact, that notwithstanding the su- 
perior resources of the English nation, the 
number of indigent is double that of France, 
which country is twice as large as England. 
Whence does this arise? From the ex- 
travagance of the people, and the introduc- 
tion of so much machinery.'' 
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Population. Suicides 
in 1817. 

Berlin - - - - - 166,584 - 57 
Postdam (not including) 

the military - - 15,425 - 77 
Frankfort on the Oder 12,500 - 4 1 

Breslau 63,020 - 58 

Liegnitz - - - - 10,000 - 37 
Reichenbach - - - - 3,500 - 56 
Magdeburg - - - - 27,869 - 50 
Merseburg - - - - 6,000 - 39 
Dusseldorf - - - - 15,000 - 24 

We do not believe that in any one town of 
the British diminions, the capital not ex- 
cepted, the suicides amount to one-tenth of 
the rate of Reichenbach, which is no less 
than 1 to 62.— Cornwall Gaz. 

Cabbage versus Wine. — A French Jour- 
nal observes, that the cabbage is a sove- 
reign remedy for curing intoxication from 
wine, and that it has even the power of pre- 
venting it ; for we are in formed, that by eating 
a certain quantity of cabbage before dinner, 
we may drink as much wine as we please, 
without experiencing any inconvenience. 
This property of the cabbage is mentioned 
by Aristotle and Theoprastus, who are of 
opinion that it proceeds from the antipathy 
which the vine shews for the cabbage. If 
a cabbage be planted near a vine, the latter 
retires to as great a distance as possible, or 
perhaps dies. Hence it is concluded, that 
the vine, owing to this aversion, allows it- 
self to be overcome by the cabbage. Be 
this as it may, the phenomenon is indispu- 
table, and the recipe, which was declared 
to be effectual by the ancient Egyptians, is 

now universally adopted in Germany 

Lit. Gazette. 

Maine Metallique. — The Marquis Ri- 
dolfl has suggested a modification of this 
ornamental material, which consists in 
sketching flowers, figures, or other designs, 
upon the tin plates, with pale or coloured 
varnishes, before they are dipped in the 
acid bath. The figures are, of course, left 
with the original appearance of the tin, and 
may be brought out in great perfection ; or 
they may be made by laying on leaf gold or 
silver, the latter metals with the varnish de- 
lending the surface of the tin covered with 
them, from the acid. 

Distillation of Coat— It is one of the 
imi>ortant results of chemical science, 
that the various products from the distilla- 
tion of coal, amount to nearly six times the 
price of the original article. A chaldron of 
Newcastle coals, which costs in London 31. 
will produce 

H chaldrons of coke, at 31*. - - 118 9 
12 gallons of tar. at lOrf. - - - 10 
18 gallons of am raonial liquor ,at 6d. 9 
90,000 cubic feet of gas, at 15*. 
per 1000 cubic feet - - - - 15 
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nounce, that M. Pons, of Marseilles, has 
discovered a comet in the constellation Pe- 
gasus, and another in the constellation Hy- 
dra. According to the observations of M. 
Blaupain, this new star was on the 30th of 
November, at 17h. 37m. of mean time, 
reckoned from mid-day, at Marseilles, by 
179. 38. of right ascension, and 29. 17. 
south declination. On the 1st of Decem- 
ber, at 17h. 57m. of mean time, the right 
ascension was 180. 39. and the declination 
28. 47. This comet is easily visible through 
a night telescope. It is of a pale nebulosity, 
round, and from five to six minutes in dia- 
meter. The nucleus is very contused. As 
the motion of declination carriea the comet 
towards the north, it is natural to suppose, 
that in a few days, it will have acquired more 
intensity, and perhaps become visible to ihe 
naked eye. 

New Dye.— A chyniist of Copenhagen 
has discovered a means of producing a lively 
yellow colour for dyeing cloth. He gathers 
the tops of the potatoes when ready to 
flower, presses the juice, mixes it with more 
or less water, and suffers the cloth to re- 
main in it during twenty-four hours. He 
then dips it in spring water. The cloth 
may be either of wool, silk, cotton, or flar. 
By plunging the cloth thus tinged with 
yellow, into a vessel of blue, a brilliant and 
lasting green is obtained. 

Cattle consumed in London. — The con- 
sumption of sheep and lambs in London in 
twelve months, has been lately estimated at 
the number of one million, sixty-two thou- 
sand, seven hundred. The number of 
horned cattle slaughtered, at one hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand ; and by the 
inspector's return, it appears, that the num- 
ber of horse hides produced at Leadenhall 
market, amounted to twelve thousand nine 
hundred. 

Singular Discovery. — The Nurembnrg 
Correspondent, of the 29th ult. gives the 
following as authentic : — " A hat-maker of 
Cassel, named Maulich, has discovered a 
method of manufacturing felt, so as to make 
it impenetrable to the stroke of the sabre in 
the hands of the strongest cuirassier, and 
even to a musket ball. The fact has been 
proved by numerous experiments. He 
offered to discover the secret to our govern- 
ment for a suitable recompence ; but no at- 
tention was paid to it. A report of this 
invention, however, reached St. Peters- 
burgh, and Mr. Maulich was invited to 
present himself to the Emperor Of Russia, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. The Russian generals 
being satisfied of the truth of his assertions, 
he has been invited to establish in Russia a 
manufactory of this felt, upon the most libe- 
ral terms." 

Army of Eur ope. -^In a statistical survey 
of Europe, lately published at Vienna, it is 
estimated, that the armed force of Europe, 
on the Peace Establishment, consists of 
1,798,000 men; and on a War Establish- 
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gwj, of 3,608,000. The inarine iso- 
lated at 462 vessels of the Une, 370 frigates, 
and 1 ,922 vessels, of lesser rank. 

The last Census made in Bavaria, states 
L % n n n !^ r ° f ,aalUi69 iD ^ kingdom, to 
be 789, 90, which suppo.es a population 
four millions of inhabitants, 
i % ry ^-T^ap^in Duff, in a paper 
lately read before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, after stating the well known effects of 
peat nioss in preserving wood for aces un- 
altered , suggests that a series of experiment/, 
should be made, to ascertain the effects of 
impregnating timber, both sound, and al- 
ready partially decayed by the dry rot, with 
the water from peat mosses, with a view to 
determine whether it possesses any power 
w preventing or suspending die insidious 
Operation ot that destructive agent, 
PRANCE. 

Growth cf Vegetables. — M. du Petit 
Thouars some lime since exhibited to the 
Royal Academy of France an onion which 
weighed 3 lbs. 7 02. and was 19 inches in 
circumference. Dr. Desaguliers, in calcu- 
lating the ratio of the growth of a turnip 
and its seed found, that the root was 438 
thousand times as heavy as the seed : con- 
sequently that during its growth it had gain- 
ed in every minute seven times the weight 
of the seed. Applying the same calculation 
to the weight of the onion, M. du Petit 
Thouars lound that in exery minute it had 
gained only thrice the weight of its seed. 

At the extraordinary sitting of the French 
Academy, on the 2d* inst Count de Segur 
«*ad a moral fragment, entitled Gratitude : 
M. Lemercier. a poetic composition against 
the Lore of So/itvde. Count Daru closed 
the sitting by reading an extract from his 
History of the Republic of Venice, entitled, 
Des Sciences, de (a Literature et des Arts, 
chex lea I'eniHens. 

Several accounts of useful inventions 
have appeared in the French publications 
relative to the Arts and Sciences; among 
others the following : — a method of sepa- 
rating the hair from the rabbit down, and 
thus rendering the latter equal to the finest 
leaver for the manufacture of hats, the 
down beit'ir more susceptible of the dye 
vhen unmixfd with the hair, which has hi- 
therto given a coarse appenrance, to even 
the best hats in which rabbit down has been 
mixed w ith the beaver ; and a plan of siiver- 
ifle; looking- iilasse*, which effectually secures 
the silver from damp or mildew. This 
j»lun has been fairly tried, and a looking- 
jflass placed ii: water for eight days, sus- 
tained no kind of damage. 

GERMANY. 
Gcrrrrnn Literature. — One of the most 
voluminous novel writers of the present day 
is Gustav Schilling, in Dresden. He has 
just published four new novels. His col- 
lective works (all tale? or novels) amount 
to fifty volumes A very excellent novel, 
called femu/e Dignity, in four volumes, by 
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the much-admired writer, Mrs. Caroline 

Pichler has just been published at Vienna. 
The collective works of this lady, which are 
aU distinguished for their pure moral ten- 
dency, now amount to 28 volumes. The 
twenty-second I volume of Kotzebue's plays 
"juat published. It contain,, besides two 
other pieces, the Pocket Book, the weU- 
known of Pelisson, which has been perform- 
ed with applause for these two years past on 
all the theatres of Germany. The Poets, i n 
three volumes, by Horn, is also esteemed. 
Oriental Poems, transplanted into German 
ground, are now extremely successful* 
Goethe has very skilfully paraphrased, and 
published under the title of The Divan, the 
poems of Hafiz (which the great Orientalist, 
Joseph Von Hammer published in German 
some years ago). Hammer himseH*, of 
whoae instructive « Mines of the East," the 
first number of the sixth volume has just 
appeared,has published under the title of the 
Kteeblatt < trefoil leal) ,a collection of H vmns 
m the reamer of the ancient followers of 
Zoroaster, Pardee Hymns, Arabian Ek* 
gies and Turkish Eclogues, with copper- 
plates and explanatory remarks. 

The elegant poem,>Ae Enchanted Rose, 
which was first published in the " Urania 
for 1818," one of the best of the numerous 
pocket books annually published in Ger- 
many, has now appeared in a pretty volume 
with six copper-plates. We are indebted 
for this poem to the enterprising and public 
spirited bookseller, Brockans, in Leipzig, 
who offered a prize for the best Epic Ro- 
mance. The prize was gained by Ernest 
Schulze, a young man of great promise, 
who lived hut just long enough to witness 
the publication of the first edition. He died 
in the house of his- # father at Cilli, in the 
kingdom of Hanover, in the 29th year of his 
age, just as he was going to set out on a 
journey to Italy, for the recovery of his 
health, shortened by his exertions in the 
war, for the deliverance of Cermany, de* 
plored by the German Muse, still mourning 
over the urn of Korner. The Enchanted 
Rose consists of three cantos of about 100 
stanzas each, and sings the fortunes of CIo- 
tilde, a princess transformed by enchant- 
ment into a rose, who, after several partly 
laughable adventures, is at length disen- 
chanted by the Bard Alpin. This charm 
ing poem, dressed in the loveliest colours, 
breathes a mystic ins|4ration, like per- 
fumes wafted on * the wings of the 
southern gale. An earlier poem, by the 
same author, called Cecilia;' in twenty 
cantos, has been published by Brockhaus, 
in Yt volumes, with a preface by his pre- 
ceptor, Professor Bonterweck, in Gottingen. 
Cecilia, the daughter- of a professor at Got- 
tingen, was the beloved bride of the poet, 
whose untimely death, in the 18th year of 
her age, filled the |)oet with despair. Mourn- 
ing over her corpse, he formed the resolu- 
tion to wriie this poem, in which he painted 
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his melancholy , and the struggle between rea- 
son and misfortune. Brockhaus has also just 
re-published, under the title of " Simbil- 
der der Christer," the " ReKgious Em- 
blems," published ten years ago by Acker- 
mann, in London, with beautiful wood en- 
gravings, after designs of Thurston's, by 
NesbiC Branston, Clennel, aBd Hale. The 
explanations in the English are short and in 
prose, but in this edition each print is ac- 
companied by an excellent religious poem or 
hymn by ArthtirVon Nordstern, under which 
assumed name Germany recognises and ho- 
nors one of its most popular poets. Adolf Von 
Nostitz, minister to his majesty the King of 
Saxony, who finds in the train of the Muses 
recreation from affairs of state. As the 
German publisher has procured from the 
proprietor of the admirable original wood 
engravings, the impressions necessary for 
this edition, we have in this elegant volume 
a pleasing union of English art with Ger- 
man poetry. The same Arthur Von Nord- 
stern has presented us with another pleasing 
collection of poems, under the title " Gems 
Explained by Arthur Von Nordtsern, 1618," 
Sixteen Allegorical Representations (neatly 
engraved in aqua-tinta) taken from Gems 
such as are seen inthcMusewmFlorentinum, 
and other collections, receive here in gay, 
tender, or satirical songs, a practical appli- 
cation to the life and wants of the times. 
The poet shews a refined knowledge of the 
antique. Of the poems of the favorite of the 
famous Schiller, there are publishing, at the 
same time, a small edition, by Colta, in 
Stuttgard, in a pretty pocket size, stereo- 
typed by the indefatigable Tauchnitz, in 
i^eipzig, who is likewise publishing neat 
stereotype editions of all the Greek classics. 
itaLy. 

A great difference of opinion still prevails 
at Rome among the artists, respecting the 
best and readiest road to perfection. The 
system of old modern painting is defend*** 
and practised, by the Germans in particular, 
as the only doctrine that leads to salvation. 
Even the Hanoverian Counsellor of lega- 
tion, Reufner, has written an essay expressly 
against the " Friends of the Arts," at Wei- 
mar, and against what Goethe, in the 
" Views on the Rhine," has said with so 
much reason against this abuse. In this es- 
say it is directly affirmed, that it is much 
more advantageous to 'ake the old German, 
and old Florentine schools for models, than 
to study the antique. He, indeed, who, as 
the school of David has done for some lime, 
paints statues in pictures, may go greatly 
astray. 

The gallery of paintings belonging to Car- 
dinal Fesch, is one of the sights most worth 
visiting in Rome. The Borghese Gallery 
has lost, it is true, 50 of its finest paintings, 
during the storms of the Revolution, but 
what remains, and is now to be seen, is more 
beautiful than before. The valuable paint- 
ings which it has retained, are restored by 



Camuccini. and disposed in admirable order 4 . 
Hare, therefore, according to the ancient 
proverb — tlie half is almost better than the 
whole. Palmaroli, the greatest master in 
the art of restoring pictures, has performed 
wonders on many paintings — fresco and oil. 
It is to be wished he would communicate his 
mode of proceeding to younger artists. Al- 
most all the good galleries of pictures in 
Europe 1 resemble wrinkled old maids. An 
artist from Dresden, at present in Italy, is 
?aid to take much pains in learning some- 
thing of this ant. It is likely enough that it 
may be wanted there ! There is a talk of 
inviting Palmaroli to Naples, that he may 
restore the Royal Gallery, which has suffer- 
ed extremely. Thorwalden's Mercury is ab- 
solutely a miracle of sculpture. The God is 
represented at the moment when he is pre- 
daring to cut off the head of the sleeping Ar- 
gus, and is drawing his sword. The attitude, 
the figure, the expression, are all admirable. 
The iEgina statues belonging to the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, which are restored with 
profound knowledge of thespiritof this style 
of art, made a wonderful impression. Se- 
venteen of them are completed and set up. 
Thorwalden has received a commission 
from the Neapolitan court to model an eques- 
trian statue of the present king, Ferdinand 1. 
which is to be cast in bronze, and placed be- 
fore the palace at Naples. Over beck is in- 
cessantly employed on the Cartoons, re- 
specting scenes from Tasso's Jerusalem De- 
livered, which are to adorn the villa Mas- 
simi ; they are conceived in the spirit of Rai* 
faelle. May he succeed in the colouring. — 
Cornelius has laid aside, for a time, the Car- 
toons from Dante, to proceed with the My- 
thological subjects, for .which he has re* 
ceived orders from Munich. Orpheus be- 
fore Pluto and Proserpine is finished. — 
Cornelius is a fertile ingenious composer, 
perhaps, at present, the first in his line ; but 
the colouring, and chiaro oscuro admit of 
some doubts. Yet, perhaps, he may put 
those who doubt to *hame. The painter 
Schadow has finished some admirable por- 
traits. The Riepenhausens are very dili- 
gent, and have happily escaped almost all 
mannerism. The Royal Museum at Na- 
ples receives daily an increase of its trea- 
sures. The most valuable part, the bronze, 
are extremely well arranged. The engraved 
stones are likewise arranged, and the coins 
also. The precious collection of vases of 
the Marchese Vincenzio of Nola, has been 
purchased, and added to the museum. The 
excavations at Pomjieii go on slowly, and 
furnish but little that is interesting. Th« 
principal quarters of the city and the public 
buildings have been uncovered ; there are 
now none but private buildings to find, and 
these produce only a repetition of what we 
had before. Art freezes here in the execu- 
tion, in the midst of the greatest heat. The 
last exhibition was wretched. The villa Ri- 
uli is carrying on to Pausilippo. It is dp* 
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ckled that in the courteof the next summer, 
with the King, whole Court, and the Diplo- 
matic body, will go for a time to Palermo. 

Lord Byron still continues at Venice; 
and is, we are informed, diligently employed 
in the composition of a poem, on which 
he purposes to bestow a more than common 
share of his attention. A work has been re- 
cently, received in England from his Lord- 
ship, written in the style of Beppo, entitled, 
" Don Juan," which is speedily to be com- 
mitted to the press. It appears to be a 
production, to which, like his Venetian 
Story, he has resorted as a relaxation from 
deeper studies. 

GREECE. 

Fine Greek Antiquities in the Crimea. — 
Extract from a Letter written by the Engi- 
neer, Von Stier, from the fortress of Fana- 
goria, in the government of Tauris, for- 
merly the Crimea, dated the 20th of August, 
1818: — " Among the cariosities of this 
place are the remains of antiquities of the 
time of the Greeks, who planted colonies 
here. In the beginning of this month, in 
digging up a hill, a stone vault was disco- 
vered, which contained a corpse six feet and 
a half long, in a very good state of preser- 
vation. The head was ornamented with a 
golden garland of laurels, and on the fore- 
head a golden medal, which represents a 
man's head with the inscription, Philip. 
On both sides of the corpse stood golden and 
earthen vessels, as was the custom among 
the, Greeks; also several golden chains 
and ear-rings ; and on one of the fingers, was 
a gold ring with a valuable stone, on which 
were represented a male and female figure, 
all of exquisite workmanship. From all 
this it may be concluded, that this was the 
burying place of one of Philip's generals. 



AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

Thirty-one Periodical Journals are pub- 
lished in the dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria; thirteen of which are printed at 
Vienna, nine in Italy, two at Prague, three 
at 8alsburg, one at Grau, two at Pest, and 
one at Presburg. Of these, twenty are in 
the German language, eight in Italian, 
two in Hungarian, two in ScUvonian, and 
one in modern Greek. 

As to the subjects to which they are ap- 
propriated, these journals may be classed as 
follows : — two are devoted to theology, two 
to legal disquisitions, three to memcioe and 
surgery, two to metaphysics and natural 
history, one to military science, two to the 
discussion of politics and statistics, and 
one to political economy ; four treat on the- 
atrical subjects, the Belles Lettres, and the 
fashions of the day; one is particularly 
adapted for the perusal of the lower classes, 
one for young people, and eleven contain a 
great body of information on all subjects 
connected with the arts and sciences,together 
with dissertations on a variety of points, of 
a more general description than those 
which occupy the attention of their cotem- 
poraries. 

AFRICA. 

Algiers, Nov. 26. — The plague has en- 
tirely ceased its ravages in our unfortunate 
country : but it carries off at Constantinople 
from forty to fifty persons daily; and it 
prevails at Bono, which gives us reason to 
entertain fear that it may yet again burst out 
at Algiers. It appears certain, that the 
number of persons who have fallen victims 
to it here, is not less than 94,000 : and in 
the country parts, 20,000. 
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MEETING OP BOOKSELLERS. 
A numerous meeting of the publishers, 
booksellers, stationers, and all others inte- 
rested in the sale of the Holy Scriptures, 
was held, en Friday the 22d ult., at the 
Globe Tavern, Fleet-street, London, to take 
into consideration the recent attack made on 
the trade, as relates to the sale of Bibles and 
Prayer-books. As the nature of this attack 
may not be known to the generality of our 
readers, we shall endeavour to explain it, by 
giving, in a few words, a short abstract of a 
Report made by a Committee appointed to 
investigate its extent. It appeared from 
that report, that for two or three years past, 
bills in Chancery have been filed, and si- 
lently operating, under the instruction of a 
patentee, against persons selling Edinburgh 
Bibles or Common Prayers. These bills 
have been compounded privately, to the no 
small gain of the attorney employed, and 
Nbw Monthly Mao.— No. 61. 



vexation of the party attacked. During the 
last term, 100 injunctions were obtained 
against different booksellers in London and 
the suburbs ; and 90 are entered for the 
present term. The clerk of the solicitors, 
MessTs. Foss and Co., is generally the in- 
former. At first the injunctions were only 
levelled against bibles printed at Edinburgh, 
but lately they have been extended against 
Bibles, Testaments, and Common Prayers, 
printed in England, with commentaries and 
notes. This proceeding has spread terror 
and dismay among the various booksellers 
both in town and country : especially as they 
have been likewise informed, that they can- 
not, under the existing law, sell any Bible in 
the English tongue, or in any other tongue 
whatsoever, of any translation, with note or 
without note, which is not printed at the 
press of the king's printer, or at the press 
of the two Universities. The sufferers, by 
Vol. XL L 
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these precautions, have been chiefly among 
the petty retail dealers, who, it was sup- 
posed, would willingly enter into any terms 
of compromise offered by the attorney con- 
ducting these processes, rather than incur 
all the risk and expense of a Chancery suit 
The wholesale dealers have in general es- 
caped free from attack, though latterly some 
of them (Mr. Wood, in the Strand ; Mr. 
Wilson, at the Exchange ; and Messrs. Arcb, 
of Corohill) have been visited by the same 
annoyance as their less wealthy brethren. 
As this system was rapidly spreading in 
every direction, the trade took it up, and as- 
sembled on the above day to discuss the 
propriety of resisting it with all the energy 
which such an invasion of what they deemed 
their long-established rights, demanded. — 
The impropriety, if not the illegality of these 
vexatious measures on the part of the pa- 
tentees, was strongly insisted upon ; and the 
judgment of Lord Clare, in the case of 
Grienon, the king's printeT at Dublin, v. 
Jackson (Ridgeway's Reports, 304), was 
stated to be decisive of the matter. In the 
course of that case, which originated upon 
an application for an injunction to prevent 
the defendant from printing an edition of the 
Bible in numbers, with prints and notes, 
Lord Clare asked if the validity of such a 
patent as the king's printer enjoyed had ever 
been established at law ; and said that he 
did not know that the crown had a right to 
grant a monopoly of that kind. He fur- 
ther added, " I can conceive the king, as 
head of the church, may say that there shall 
be but one man who shall print Bibles and 
books of Common Prayer, for the use of 
churches, and for particular purposes ; but 
1 cannot conceive that the king has any pre- 
rogative to grant a monopoly as to bibles for 
the instruction of mankind in revealed reli- 
gion. If ever there was a time which called 
aloud for the dissemination of religious 
knowledge, it is this ; and therefore I should 
with great reluctance decide in favour of 
such a monopoly as this, which must neces- 
sarily confine the circulation of the book. 
As to very particular purposes, I have no 
doubt that the patentee has an exclusive 
right to print Bibles and Prayer-books ; but 
unless I am bound very strictly, I will not 
determine upon motion, that no man but the 
king's printer has a right to print such 
works as these." 

The report concluded by stating several 
most distressing instances in which the in- 
junctions of the court had been rigidly en- 
forced. A Mr. George, in Brick-lane, for 
selling a second-hand Bible, was served with 
an injunction, and had above 371. of ex- 
penses to pay ; as had also a Mr. Edgar, 
and others in the stlme street Mr. Bow- 
ling, Newgate-street, for selling one Bible, 
had $81. to pay for the injunction being 
served on him ; as had also Messrs. John 
and Arthur Arch, of Cornhill, for a diamond 
Bible, which they had offered for sale for 
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eleven years. Mr. Walker, in the Strand, 
Mr. Effingham Wilson, Mr. Offer, Mr. 
Biggs, of Parliament-street, &c. were all in 
the same situation, as were also several per- 
sons for selling a Bible with notes, by the 
Rev. Wm. Gurney, of St. Clement Danes. 

It was maintained that such testimony as 
that of Lord Clare was entitled to high con- 
sideration, as it proceeded from a nobleman 
who was much attached to the prerogative 
of the crown. Great stress was also placed 
upon a document which had been extorted 
by the patentees or their attorney, from a 
poor individual, by which he bound himself 
under a penalty of 2,0001. never to sell a 
copy of the Bible, Testament, or Common 
Prayer, which did not come from the king's 
printing-office, or that of the two universi- 
ties, and by which he also bound himself 
never to take any steps to dissolve the in- 
junction obtained against him. 

The speakers were, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Mawman, Mr. Wilks, Mr. 
Bagster, Mr. Taylor, and Mr.. Hone ; be- 
tween whom and the chairman, Mr. Leigh, 
some very warm altercation ensued. In the 
course of the debate, Mr. Mawman, who is 
the agent to the University of Cambridge 
for the sale of their Bibles, stated that he 
had written on the morning of that day to 
the syndics there, declaring his opinion to 
be, that the measures pursued were such as 
ought to be immediately terminated, on ac- 
count of their vexatious nature, and ex- 

Sressed great confidence that they would be 
istantly discontinued. The declaration 
did not, however, serve to produce, much 
effect upon the minds of his audience, who, 
in consequence, after some discussion, enter- 
ed into a resolution of appointing a commit- 
tee of twelve London booksellers/with powers 
to add to their numbers, and with full power 
to adopt aJQ such measures as should be re- 
quisite to terminate the depending prosecu- 
tions, and to prevent any future occurrence. 
This was followed by another resolution, 
empowering them to receive subscriptions 
to enable them to proceed with vigour and 
energy in the great cause in which they were 
so necessarily engaged. We understand 
that large sums were immediately deposited 
in the hands of the committee, several 
persons advancing from 90/. to $01 each, 
and one gentleman in particular, the large 
sum of 1 W guineas. From hints that were 
dropped in the course of the discussion, we 
are led to conjecture, that the great body of 
booksellers will immediately combine, and 
present a petition to the two Houses tof Par- 
liament, to obtain some modification of the 
present patent A professional gentleman » 
who spoke in behalf of Mr. Blanchard, oC 
the City- road, stated, that he had very great 
doubts as to its legality, and expressed hia 
intention of examining into that point, when^ 
ever his client should be regularly brought 
before the Court. 
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Mr. Hog rrs, author of the Pleasures 
of Memory, &c. has in the press a poem en- 
titled Human Life. 

A Series of Letters are preparing for pub- 
lication, written by the Hon. Lady Spen- 
cer to her niece, the late celebrated Duchess 
of Devonshire shortly alter her marriage. 

Sir Arthur Clarke has nearly ready 
for publication, an Essay on Warm, Cold, 
and Vapour Bathing, with practical obser- 
vations on Sea Hat, i wig, diseases of the Skin, 
Bihous Liver Complaints' and Dropsy. 

Mr. Boilbau will shortly publish the 
Art of French Conversation, exemplified on 
a new plan with an Introduction, &c. 

The Recollections of Japan, by Captain 
Go low kin, are expected to appear in the 
course of a lew days; they will be accompa- 
nied by a Chronological account of the Rise, 
"Decline, and Renewal of British Commer- 
cial Intercourse with that Country. 

Mr. Colburn is preparing tor publica- 
tion, The Hermit in London or Sketches of 
English Manners, some specimens of which 
have appeared in the Literary Gazette, and 
have been received with extraordinary fa- 
vour : the whole collection will form Three 
vohimes 

The Second or Concluding Part of Dr. 
AVatrins' Memoirs of her late Majesty, 
may be expected early in the present Month. 

Mr. W. B. Taylor is preparing to pub- 
lish by Subscription, an Historical account 
of the University of Dublin, illustrated with 
coloured plates, Ac. The work is to be in 
the same style as those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to which it will form an accompa- 
niment 

Captain Jambs Born by, of the Hoyal 
Navy, has in the Press, an Historical Re- 
view of the Maritime discoveries of the Rus- 
sians, and of the attempts which have been 
made to discover a North East passage by 
sea, from the Atlantic Ocean to China. 

The subscription to Mr. Valpy's Edition 
of The Delphin and Variorum Classics 
will close on the publication of Part I. which 
will appear in the course of the present 
week. 

The Rbv. Gborqb Cbabbb has nearly 
ready for publication a new work, entitled 
Tales of the Hall. An erroneous report has 
gone forth respecting the purchase money ; 
the fact is, Mr. Crabbe has disposed of the 
entire copyright of all his works, including 
this new poem, lor the sum of 3,000/. 
Jo the Press and may shortly be expected : 
Tbe History of the Crusades undertaken 
for the recovery of the Holy Land : a View 
of Che Latin states in Syria and Palestine; 
the Constitution and Laws of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem; the Military orders which 
sprang from the wars between the Chris- 
tians and Mussel mans; and the consequences 
of the Crusades upon the Morals, Litera- 
ture, Politics, and Manners of Europe. By 



C. Mills, Author of a History of Moham- 
medanism. 

The Young Arthur, or the Child of Mys- 
tery, a Metrical Romance. By C DlBDIw, 
Esq. 

Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress, with 
a Preface, Notes, and Appendix. By One 

of the Fancy The Appendix contains, 

among other Flash Articles, some chaunts 
by Bob Gr boson, the present Poet Lau- 
reat ot the Fancy. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey over land from India to Engtond.in 
1817; containing an account of Arabia Fe- 
lix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Babylon, Bagdad, Koordestan, Armenia,, 
Asia Minor, &c. &c, illustrated by Plates. 
By William Hende, Esq. of the Madras 
Military Establisment. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of .he Epidemic Fever, at present 
prevailing in the Metropolis, as weft as in 
most parts of the United Kingdom. By Dr. 
Clutterbuck. To which are added Re- 
marks on some of the opinions of Dr. Bate- 
man in his late Treatise on that subject. 

Introductory Greek Exercises to those of 
Neilson, Dunbar, and others; arranged 
under Models to assist the learner. By N. 
Howard, Author of Greek and Latin Vo- 
cabularies, &c. &c. 

Illustrations of Affection, and other Po- 
ems, by Mr. G. H. Toulmin 

Decision, a Tale, by the Author of Cor- 
rection, in 3 vols. 

The Desert, a Poem, by the Author of 
the Banquet. 

Illustrations of the Architecture and Sculp- 
ture of the Cathedral of Lincoln, consisting 
of 16 plates by the first Artists from draw- 
ings by C. Wild. 

Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first 
arranged and collected, with Biographical 
Notices and a Preface, by C. Phillips, esq. 

Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral, 
and Critical, by the Rev. John Evans. 

The Stage, a Poem, addressed to Mr. Far- 
ren, containing strictures on various Actors, 
by J. Brown, esq. 

A Literal Translation of the Penal Code 
of Napoleon, by J. Wilkinson, eso. 

A Churchman's Second Epistle, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Author of 
Religio Clerici, 8vo. 

Humboldt's Personal Narrative of Tra- 
vels to the Equinoctial Regions, vol. 4. 

An Inquiry respecting some of the Dis- 
eases of the Serous Membranes of the Ab- 
domen and Thorax, by Dr. John Bacov. 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Wor- 
thies of Ireland, in 3 vols, by Mr. Ryan 

Childe Harold in the Shades, an Infernal 
Romaunt. 

Capt. J. C. Lasrey has in a consider- 
able state of forwardness, a set of Plates il- 
lustrating the Napoleon Mint Medals, exe- 
cuted by an eminent Artist. 
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IF the advantages of commerce were to be estimated by the extent of operations, the 
transactions of 1818 mightjbe considered of important interest to the country. The 
Custom-house returns for the year, as well in London as all the out-ports of the kingdom, 
exhibit an increased and extended intercourse with every part of the globe. The importa- 
tion of almost every article of merchandise has exceeded (and in several articles consider- 
ably so) that of the preceding year. The fluctuation of value., however, in a variety of ar- 
ticles, has been so considerable as to render the aggregate results extremely doubtful of 
any advantage to the commercial part of the community. Cottons, Coffee, Tobacco t and 
Tallow, in particular, have exprrienced that fluctuation and decline, which must produce 
ruinous consequences to some of the holders, as well from the high price they still main- 
tain, when their growing value is considered, as the excess of supply beyond the consump- 
tion. The importation of cotton has exceeded that of any former period, being no less 
than 660,000 bales ; which, added to the stock at the close of 1817 of 114,000, makes the 
total supply of 1818, 774,000 bales, whilst the consumption has been about 417,000, and 
60,000 exported, leaving a balance of stock of about 278,000 bales, 160,000 of which are 
East India. By this statement it will appear, that the excess of importation has been prin- 
cipally in East India descriptions, and which are reduced in value since the close of the 
year 1817 nearly one half, the common Bengals commanding only from 6£d. to lOd. per 
pound, which, In the present year, commanded from Is. to 14d. ; and Surats from 8d. to 
15d., which previously commanded 15d. to 17d. ; by which it will be perceived the decline 
falls principally upon the lower descriptions of quality; the decline upon the fine, as well 
as all other kinds of American, Brazil, and West India, being only from 3d, to 4d. per 
pound, or 15 to 20 per cent, on the value; whilst upon the low quality of East India, the 
depreciation is full 50 per cent. : and when it is considered how great a proportion the low 
qualities of East India torm to the whole, the loss in the aggregate to the importers cannot 
to estimated at less than a million of money. — Of Coffee the consumption keeps pace with 
the supply ; and the stock in this country having become greatly reduced, has rendered it 
a favourite article of speculation ; its value for fair middling quality at the close of 1&17 
was about 95s., from which it generally rose, up to the months of July and August, to 
about 165s., receded again to 130s., and now remaining at about 140s. to 145s. The 
evil of speculation was perhaps never more manifest than has been evinced in this 
article within the last year ; when in London the holders have been asking 140s., the same 

Suality would not produce, in the great markets of consumption upon the Con tines t, more 
lan 125*. to 180s., and in France not more than 105s. to 110s., whilst in the West India 
Islands, at the places of growth, the prices had been run up equal to 180s. or 190s. It 
must therefore be obvious to every rational observer, how extremely prejudicial wanton 
speculation is to the true interests of commerce. Tobacco, which, ever since the renewal 
of intercourse with America, has maintained a price nearly double its usual value in pe- 
riods of uninterrupted intercourse, is at length, from the accumulated stock of nearly 
30,000 hogsheads, yielding to something like its natural price ; but the article at present is 
in such limited demand, as to render any idea of its specific value impossible : cargoes that 
a few months ago were sold at Is. per pound all round, would not now find buyers at 9d., if 
at 8d. — Tallows have likewise experienced a correspondent decline, having two or three 
months since realised 95s. per cwt., and are now difficult of sale at below 70s. j and when it 
is considered that 45s. per cwt. has generally been estimated a fair price for this article in 
times of free intercourse, it must obviously subject the parties concerned in it to great risk. 
This extreme maximum of value and fluctuation has also prevailed in several of the minor 
articles of commerce, very much to the prejudice of the consumer and fair dealer j indeed 
the evil consequences of extravagant speculation are so manifest, as to render some efficient 
measures necessary to expose its absurdity, and suppress its pernicious influence. The 
condition of society, in every part of the globe, is better suited than at any former period 
for promoting a mutual reciprocity of interests, by a legitimate interchange of productions 
that constitute the materials of commerce; and, in fact, the productions abound in a 
greater proportion, both of nature and art, than at any former period ; and yet there never 
was a period when suspicion and distrust so much prevailed. Our cotton manufactures, 
instead of being counteracted by the rivalry of the Continent, as was uniformly insisted 
upon when the unrestricted intercourse was first established, have increased nearly one- 
fifth, with every prospect of a still further increase ; yet, the condition of the manufactur- 
ing labourer was never more miserable, not receiving more than one- third for his labour, 
to which he is entitled, and which is necessary for his subsistence, being sent to the parish 
funds for a further pittance. Subversive as this principle is of the general interests of the 
parties pursuing it, and degrading as it is to the national character, both the public and 
legislature, whose duty it is to point out the folly and check the absurdity of the measure, 
«eem determined to let it run its course, and work its own cure. Disappointed, as we con- 
fess we are, at commerce, in conformity with the opinion we have invariably advanced, not 
having before this attained its wonted energy and respectability of character, we still in- 
dulge in the conviction, that the country possesses all the requisite means for extending and 
conducting commercial intercourse in a way that, by restoring an honourable confidence, it 
*hall operate to the interest and advantage of society in every part of the globe. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

FROM DECEMBER 23, TO JANUARY 23, 1819, HfpWJ6lVE. 
Where theaddreu of the Solicitor i$ not mentioned, he must be understood to reside sjt the 
tame place as the bankrupt. The Solicitor** name* are between parsmthem* 



A. 

ATKINSON J. Dalston, Cumberland, cottoo 
manufacturer (Pearson, Carlisle ; St J. Birkett, 
Cloak lane— Atherton T. Liverpool, tanner (Ad- 
liogton and Gregory, Bedford row. 

B. 

Bryant W. Greenwich, coach master (Clarke, 
Hichards, St Medcalf, Chancery lane — Broadbelt, 
W. PrestOD, Laocaabire, corn merchant (Avisos St 
Wheeler. Liverpool, St Castle street, Holborn ; St 
Black hunt, Prestou — Bedells W. Knighton, Rad- 
norshire, woolstapler (Wellings St Co. Ludlow; 
Ac Jeokioi, James, St Abbott. New Inn.— Bio* 
merhy W. Bolton, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer 
(Meddowcroft, Gray's luu; & Boardman St Merry, 
Bolton.— blackborn, J. Witham, Essex, corn factor 
(Carter, Staple Inn.— Bradshaw T. Manchester, 
£beck manufattuier (Snaw, Ely place; Ac Smith, 
Manchester.— Brunner J Birmingham, palten ma- 
nufacturer (Bous6eld, Bouverie street ; At Hicks. 
— Brown J. Leeds, straw hat manufacturer (Ash- 
ley, Royal Exchange.— Bell J. Church str. Spital 
Fields, born baa in manufacturer (James, Bucklers- 
bury. — Booth J. Oxford str. giocer (Hiodinan, 
Basinghall st. 

C. 

Crimea T. Chester, coach proprietor (Dicas ; & 
Huxley, Temple— Curgenven T. Truro. Cornwall, 
linen draper (Bennallack. — Collens R. Maidstone, 
hop merchant (Lindsay, St. Thomas's street. Bo. 
rough.— Chambers II. Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 
currier (Eyie, Cray's Inn square; Ac Rhodes— 
Cater S. & J. Home, Watling str. wan-housemen 
(Chapman, Stephens, As Wood, Little St. Thomas 
Apostle. — Chapman R. Hammersmith, surgeon 
(Galty & Haddon Angel court, Throgniorton str. 
— Cassf-Us R St.Swithin's lane, merchant (Poole, 
Adam's court. Old Broad str.— Churchill J. Stan, 
hope st CUie market, common brewer (Brown, 
JLondon Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing lane— 
Collins F New Fishborne, Sussex, meal man (Hume, 
Hoi born court, Gray's Inn.— Carver J. A: W. Peet, 
Basinghall st. merchants (Jacotnb St Beutley, 
Basinghall str. — Cowley T. Bolton le-Moors, Lan- 
caster, warehouseman (Milne At Pairy, Temple. 
D 

Dion W. Threadneedle str. wine merchant (An- 
derson, juu. Broad str. chambers.— Dauiels W. 
Jan. Bishop Stortford, Herts, malt factor (Makin- 
son. Elm court, Temple ; & Gee — Davey J. Foul- 
sham, Norfolk, ironmonger (Tilsoo Ac Preston, 
Coleman St.; Ac Wade, Sheffield.— David J. Thread- 
needle str. merchant (Knight Ac Freeman, Basing- 
haall str.— Durham J. Lower Shadwell str. carcase 
butcher (II. St J. Bull, Holies str. Cavendish squ. 

Davis Ni Gloucester terrace, New road, White- 

cliapel, merchant (Blandford, Bruton street, New 
Send str. 

E. 

Everett W. Cambridge, corn merchant (Hagger- 
scon St Whiteley ; St Cioft, Chancery lane. 
F. 

Flinders J. Nottingham, hosier (Farren, Thread- 
n«edle st.— Friday R. jun. Isleworth, Middlesex, 
barge master (Noy 6r Hards tone, Mincing lane. 
— Flint W. Old Bailey, priuter (Amory St Coles, 
X-olhbury— Fitzgerald X. St. Catherine st. near 



tha Tower, ship owner (Pulley, Crown court, 
Broad sir. 

O. 

Gileon R. Bawtry, victualler (Knowles, New 
Ion; at Hill.— Gardiner D Chiswell street, hatter 
(Clabon, Mark laue.— Gardner N. Ac H.Glouces- 
ter, bakers (Cecil Becke, Devonshire street, Quean 
square. 

a. 

Hogg I. E. Bread str. warehouseman (Wright 
St Freeman, Basinghall str.— Hort A. Dean street, 
Finsbury squ. merchant (Steel, Butklersbury. — 
Hewitt P. Bold, Lancashire, farmer (Rawlinsoa 
St Huddleston, Warrington; Sz Chester, Staple Inn. 
—Hogg J. £. Bread str. warehouseman (Knight 
St Freeman, Basinghall str.— Haywood II. Great 
Portland str. paper hanger (Archer, Southampton 
str. Bloorosbury square.— Hardie A. Union court. 
Broad str. merchant (Nind St Co tier el I, Throg- 
morton st. — Hudiou W. Upper Thames st. earthen- 
wareman (Jacomb St Bentley, Basinghall st— 
Hughes 8. Liverpool, liquor merchant (Dade Sz. 
John, Palsgrave place, Temple Bar. 

I. 

Ingram L. Cheapside, natter (Birkett, Cloak la, 
J. 

Johnson R. Plymouth, grocer (Kelly— Jenkins 
J. Whucchurch, Glamorgan, timber merchant (Jen- 
kins, James, St Abbott, New lun ; St Meyrick, 
Merthyr-Tidvil.— Jackson G. Mile Town, Isle of 
Sheppy, baker 'Milne St Parry, Temple.— Jacob 
J Gravel lane, Houndsditch, tobacconist (Norton, 
Commercial Chambers, Minories. — Jenny os, J. C. 
Catherine str. Strand, dealer (Comerford, Cop- 
thall court, Throgmorton str. 

K. 

Kendrick J. Bellingdon Mills, Chaddesley Cor- 
bett, Worcestershire, miller (Lodington Si Hall, 
Temple; St J. Emery, Kidderminster. — Keats T. 
M. Poultry, hatter (Blandford, Bruton str. Bond 
stieet— Kernot J. Castle street, Leicester Fields, 
druggist, 

L. 

Levien S. Kennington, Surrey, Exchange broker 
(Poole, Adam's court, Old Broad street.— Long, 
sutf C Kingslon-upon Hull, merchant (Rosser, 
Son. St Rosser, Bartlett's buildings, Holborn ; 4c 
Sandwith, Hull.— Longman F. G. Norwich, malt- 
ater (Marston St Day ; St Abbott, Rolls yard, 
Chanceiy lane— Lumley W. Jermyn st.St. James's, 
wine merchant (OsbahJeston, London street, Fen. 
church street— Lush E. Sherborne, Dorset, linen 
draper (King St Lukin, Gray't Inn square ; Sz 
Watts, Teovil, Somerset— Lucy R. Tapsley, Here- 
fordshire, bnilder (Pewtress, Gray's Ian; and 
Evans, Hereiord. — Lutey T. Wapping, mariner 
(Gregson St Fonnereau, Angel court, ThrogrooT. 
ton street. 

M. 

Moxon R. W. G. St J. Kingston- upon- Hull, mer- 
chants (Frost, Hull ; St Rosier St Son, Bartlett's 
buildings— Morgan W. Bristol, victualler (Kiog, 
Serjeant's Inn; St Frankes— Merchant, J. Shepton! 
Mallet, Somerset, inn keeper (Bur foot, Inner 
Temple. 

H. 

Xeaie J, St S. Warner, Milk street. 
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o. 



Onlf t J. Charlotte st. jeweller (Poole, Adam s 
court, Old Broad street— Osenham J. T. Oxford 
air. mangle maker (Keaney & Spurr, Bishopsgat* 
street Within. 

Peyton W. Lincoln's Ion f relds, wine & brandy 
merchant (Hartley, New Bridge sir. Blackfi iars. 
—Feet W. Basinghall str merchant (Jacob & 
Bentley, Basinghall street.— Perry J. sen. Stock- 
port. Cheshire, muslin manufacturer (Wallers, 
Stockport; & Wright & Co. Temple.— Perkins J. 
Tiverton, Devon, timber merchant ( Birkett, Cloak 
lane-Phillips T. Brrad St. hill, merchant (Clarke, 
Bishopsgat* str. Without.-Patrrson M. Halifax, 
Yorkshire, dyer (Morton & Williamson. Gray s 
Inn square; & J. E. Norris -Power J. & R. War- 
wick, Finsbury square, merchants (Warne. Change 
alley— Pidding J J. High Ilolborn. stock broker 
(Guy, Croydon, & Howard. Strand — Parsocs S. 
Hanover st. Long Acre, coach plater. (Robins & 
Mill, Serjeant's Inn. 

R. 

Rogers J. Old Broad str. merchant (Cottle, 
T. Aldermanburv— Ridley T.Seaton Sluice, Nor- 
thumberland, brewer (Megg'wooa fc Pocie, Hatton 
Garden; & Fnrstrr, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Ho- 
binson J. Holywell, Flintshire, butcher (Lowe & 
Bower, Southampton buildings, Chancery laue— 
Richmond T. Br II yard, Carey st. plumber (Fisher, 
Inner Temple lane.-Ritchie T- Air st. Piccadilly, 
merchant (Evans & Bartram, St. Mildred's court, 
Poultry.— Richards D. Mann's row, Bow Common, 
Middlesex, manufacturing chemist (Venner, 
Thcrahaugh »t. Bedford square.-Russell J. Palace 
Wha.f. timber merchant (Loxi'y & Son. Cheap- 
side. - Richards H. Beaconsfield, Buckingham, 
carpenter (T» cker > Barllett's buildings, Holborn. 
S. 

Salt M. Stoke-upon-Trent, flour dealer (Flint. 
TJttoscter; & Tooke, Gray's Inn.-Scolcs C. Ben- 
sington, Osfbrdshire, baker (Hedges. Walhngford ; 
& Price, Williams, & White, Lincoln's Inn -Stan- 
bury J. Gloucester terrace, Whitechapel road, 



grocer (Hail, Coleman street, Bank.— Symoads 
W. Lowestoft, Suffolk, merchant (Biomley, Hol- 
born court, Gray's Inn — Symmons T. Strand, biasa 
founder (Mount, Tokenhoiste yard, Lothbury— 
Sumner T. Preston, Lancashire, corn merchant 
(Dewhurst, Pies too, & Blacklock, Sergeant's Inn, 
Fleet street.— Smith W. Moffat street. City road, 
com dealer (T. Dobsoo, jun. Chancery lane — 
Stiff W. Rotherwick, Southampton, shopkeeper 
(Bridger, Angel court, Throgmoitun street; and 
Prickett, Odiham, Hants.— Swan R. Gainsborough, 
merchant (Cicke & Evans, Aldermaubury.— Still 
J. South Island place, Biixion, Surrey, merchant 
(Leach man, Basinghall street. 

T. 

Tippett R. Totness, baker (Poole & Greenfield, 
Gray's Inn square; & Carey, Bristol.— Twyford J. 
Portwood, Chester, cotton spinntr (Walters, 
Stockport ; & Wright & Cole, Temple.— Tully F. 
Bristol, baker (Pool" & Greenfield, Gray's Inn 
square ; Ac Carey.— Thomas W. Cheapside. tailor 
(Amory & Coles, Lothbury.— Thompson W. II. 
Liverpool, merchant (Orred & Brooke; & Lowe 
& Bower, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane. 
U. 

Unwin R. Chapel-le-Frith, timber merchant 
(Wake, Sheffield ; & Blagrave & Walter, Symond's 
Inn, London. 

V. 

Venus J. Lower Shadwell. viutner (Robinson Ac 
Burrows, Austin Friars — Venue S. Mark la. corn 
merchant (Sudlow & Co. Monument yard. 
W. 

Wheeler D. Hyde street, Bloomsbury, coloring 
maker (Grimaldi & Stables, Coptball court- 
Wilson J. H.jun. Upper Belgiave place, Pimlico, 
picture dealer (Ncwcomb, Vine st. Piccadilly— 
WatUon J. Graveseud, Kent, coach master (Yat- 
mau, Aiuodel str. Strand— William H. Duke str. 
Bloomsbury. wine merchant (Younger, Well close 
square. ^ 

Young T. Paddlngton street, St. Mary le-bone, 
grocer (Shuter, MUlbank str. Westminster. 



DIVIDENDS. 



A. 



ABEL M. Bungay, banker, Jan. 22-Ashby W. 
Godmanchester, Huntingdon, miller, Feb. 2, and 
Feb. 5 

B. 

Bewley J. Newgate Market, aalesman, Jan. 19. 
—Brown G. Limestreet, wine merchant, Jan. 23. 
—Bell J. & T. Kingston upon Hull, merchants, 
Jan 21.-Blankenhagen T. C. Bishopsgatestreet 
within, merchant, Jan. 30-Bell W. Brampton 
Cumberland, brandy-merchant. Jan. ^—f a > ficl 1 d 
B Mark las*, wine broker, Jan. 23.-Bell J. Pock- 
Huston, J. F. and T. Bell, ScuHcoates, Yorkshire, 
merchants, Jan 28. - Burton H. Burton upon 
Trent, Staffordshire, butcher. Jan. 27. Bayley J. 
PitTea, Esses, Feb. 20.-Brown T 8r,ar^, tailor 
and gaiter maker, Feb. |6-Be.ucb>mp R. ^Coven- 
try street. Haymerket, lace dealer. Feb. 13— Ball 
J. M. Great Spring street, Shadwell. »»clioneer, 
Feb IS— Basset W. Church street, Spital Fields, 
•ilk manufacturer, Feb. 6 -Bailey J. Reading, 
linen draper, Jan. 22— Baker C. T. Mariborough, 
Wilts., woolen draper, Jan. 18 — Buchanan Wm. 
Oaenden street. Haymarket, merchant, Feb. 6— 
Bragg W. A. Rotherhithe Wall, shipwright, Feb. IS. 
— Bottrell T. Ratcliff highway, victualler, Feb. 23. 
—Bsasel C. Prospect Place, Lambeth, insurance 



broker, Feb. 13.— Birch W. Great Qacen street, 
coach maker. Feb. 13— Bat t E., J. Backs hell, and 
A. W. Batt, Witney, bankers, Feb. 13— Bonnet J. 
Manchester, woollen cord manufactuter, Feb. J7.— 
Bass P. Ashborne, dealer, Feb. 20. 

C. 

Clay C. Aston, Coach maker, Jan. 27— Coombet, 
J. and J. Shadwell dock, coopers, Jan. S3 — Coa- 
ting J. Playford, Suffolk, miller, Jan. 18— Clark* 
W. Warley, York, seedsman, Jan. JO— Clarke X. 
West Barnard, Somerset, Cheese dealer, Jan. 26 — 
Cook W. Chapel street, Hew Road, grocer, Jan. 23. 
CrosseleyJ. King street, London, mei chant, Jass. 
30.— Capewoll T. TJttoxeter, Stafford, grocer, Fob. 
p—Cotarord, W. F. Upper Clapton, glaaier, Jss. 
«0. Carnaby J. Morpeth, common brewer, Peb. 
— Cunliffe R. Astley, Laneaster, shopkeeper, Feb. 
8.— Cutbush H. and W. Maidstone, carpeaeere, 
Feb. 13— Coltraan W. Long Acre, Baker, Feb. 9— 
— Cady T. Ipewioh, baker, Feb. If — Came II. 
Austin Friars, insurance broker, Feb. 13. 
D. 

Dal ton S. Coventry, grow 28— Doxon J. 
Manchester, merchant, Jan. 19— Damon T. liver- 
pool, merchant, Jan. 16— Davideoo J. East India. 
Chambers. Leadenball street, merchant, Jan. 12 — 
Dun T^underland, near the ten, anil aaaker, FU>. * 
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-De Roere, J. P. and J. llarobrook, Angel court, 
Throgrnortoo street, merchants, Feb. IS.— Doeg A. 
North Shore, without the Walls, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, ship builder, Feb. 11.— Deoble W. H. Brie- 
tel. ironmonger, March 2. 

F. 

Posset T. Mincing lane, merehant, Jan. 2S.— 
Fletcher D. Deptfoid, linen draper, Jan. 1?*— 
Flower T. Castle Street, Holbora, jeweller, Feb. IS. 
— Farriogdoo P. Wood street, silk manufacturer, 
Feb. 6.— Forge W. Holderness, thrashing machine 
maker, March 5. 

G. 

Goodman B. Komsey Infra, Southampton, mil- 
ler, Jan. SI.— Grigg T. Plymouth, Tea dealer, Jan. 
St.— Glaseon R. Graysbeek, Cumberland, butter- 
/actor, Jan. 22.— Gilding F. Aidersgate street, cab- 
net maker, Jan. 80. — Grant J. Hatton garden, mer- 
chant, Jan. 23.— Gilding F. Aidersgate street, cabi. 
net maker, Jan. SO.— Goodair J. Queen street, 
Cheepside, merchant, Jan. 30.— Qoodyer s. Market 
street, Herts., grocer, Feb. IS.— Griffith J. Caer- 
narvon, carrier, Feb. 11. — George T. Leeds, mer- 
chant, Feb. 12.— Gomtne J. Buck land common, 
Bucks, timber merchant, Feb. 13. — Green E. Dart- 
ford, linen draper, Feb. IS. 

H. 

Hall E. Nerton, Manchester, cotton maaufac* 
tnrer, Jan. 18.— Hamlyn R. and J. Chanter, Bide- 
ford, Devon., bankers, Jan. 25.— Halse T. H. and 
T. D. Meriton, Maiden lane. Wood street, Cheap, 
aide, button manufacturers, Jan. 23.— Horusby T. 
Cornhlll, stock broker, Jan. 23— Houlbrooke T. 
High Holborn, linen draper, Feb. 6. — Hill T. 
]>eds, merchant, Feb. 24.— Hooper P. and T. 
Bedford, Bartholomew place, Bartholomew close, 
timber merchants. Jan. l6.— Heedlain J. Skinner 
street, warehouseman, Feb. 6.— Hornsby T. junr. 
Hull, grocer, Feb. 26. 

J. 

Jump J. and T. Hargrove*, Fore street, hat ma* 
nufactorers, Jan. £3.— Jackson J. junr. Greenlaw 
Walls, Durham, miller, Feb. 1.— Jacob B. Bar- 
tholomew close, merchant, March 6. 

K. 

Kershaw T. W. Sonthwark, linen draper, Jan. 23. 
— Kendal J. Exeter, Statuary, Feb. 15. 

L. 

Lomas G. Dowgate Hill, merchant, Jan. 16.— 
Under* W. Tets worth, Oxford, innkeeper, Jan. 26. 
—Lee R. Great Winchester street, underwriter, 
Jerk 23.— Lad broke J. Draycote, Warwickshire, 
farmer, Jan. 28.— Lancaster J. Michael's grove, 
B romp ton, merchant, Jan. 23. — Lyonel 8 and W. 
and E. Perkins, Chatham, grocers, Jan. 26. 
M. 

Miller R. Tottenham, watchmaker, Jan. 16.— 
Moaaod 8. Dean Street, Finsbury Square, mer- 
chant, Jan. 23.— Manners J. and J. Carr, Sheffield, 
edge tool manufacturers, Jan. 27— Mac. Knight, 
J. Parliament street, linen draper, Jan. 26.— M net 
Kenzie W. St. Paurs, Covent garden, merchant, 

Peb. 1 Markham R. jnnr. Sander land, near the 

sea. mercer, Feb. 16.— Marquis D. C. Queen street, 
merchant, Feb. 6.— Martindale J. New Bond street, 
wine merchant, Feb. IS. 

N. 

Korthcote A. Lloyd's Coffee house, underwriter, 
Jan. 23- — Northcote II. J. Lime street, wine mer- 
chant. Jan. 16 — "Sunn H. and J. •Barber, York 
street, Covtnt garden, haberdashcts, Feb. 27.— 



HealeJ. and S.Warner, Milk street, wholesale 
linen drapers, Feb. 9. 

P. 

Phillips L. and J. High Holborn, glass merchants , 
Jan. J9— PUw n. R. Riches court. Lime street, 
Jan. 5.— Phillips J. Exeter, innkeeper, fab. II. — 
Palmer S. Bourton on the Water, Gloucester, mer- 
cer, Feb. 6.— Polac B. Sheffield, jeweller, Feb. 6.— 
Palmer J. Piccadilly, tailor, Feb. 16. 

R. 

Rowlatt J. Charterhouse square, merchant, Jan. 
9— Rhodes W. East Smithfield, baker, Jan. lC— 
Ritchie W. Finsbury square, merchant, Feb. 2 — 
Robb W. S. Black friars road, merchant, Jan. SO. — 
Rawlinson R. Kingston upon Hull, merchant, 
Jan. Robertson 8. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 
SO.— Rowlatt J. Charterhouse square, merchant, 
Jan. 23.— Ravenshaw T. Liverpool, grocer, Feb. 2. 
— Rawlinson R. Kingston upon Hull, merchant, 
Feb. 9.— Ronalds II. F. and J. 8ingleton, Foster 
lane, Cheapside, warehousemen, Feb. 20.— Red- 
mayne T. Preston, linen draper, Feb, 17* 
S. 

Smith J. Milton, Kent, rope maker, Jan. S3*— 
Statter J. Wakefield, York, linen draper, Jan. 23. — 
Smith W.Becrferris, Devonshire, lime burner, Jan. 
25— Street J. F. and W. Bucklersbury, stationers, 
Jan. 30.— Smith S. Coventry, watch maker. Jan. 28. 
Smith W. Oxford street, ironmonger, Jan. 12. — 
Standith L. H. Bishopsgate street Without, straw 
hat manufacturer. Jan. 26«— Smith, T. P. Bristol, 
whalebone brush manufacturer, Feb. 2. — Shaw S. 
Brunswick square, underwriter, Feb. 6. — Snuggs 
J. llemieita street, Covent garden, mercer, Jan. 
16. — Sherwood W. Liverpool, Soap manofactorer, 
Jan. SO.— Stabler F. J. Marshall and T. Marshall, 
York, linen merchants, Jan. 21.— Shopper d J.Sut- 
ton, Yorkshire, Ship builder, Feb. 22.— Smith J. 
Manchester, Manufacturer, Feb. 15 Smith W. Ox- 
ford street, ironmonger, Jan. SO.— Senders S. Fleet- 
street, perfumer, Feb. IS.— Sanders J. Chichester, 
grocer, Feb. 15. 

T. 

Twemlow W. Manchester, draper, Jan. 16.— 
Turner J. Hemel Hampstead, Herts ,c>rn dealer, 
Jan. 16 — Tucker J. Long Acre, linen draper. Jan. 
26.— Thomas J. Broad street buildings, merchant, 
Jan. SO. 

V. 

Vos II. and J. C. Essers, New court, Crutcned 
Friars, merchants, Jan. £6- 
W. 

Warren G. T. and H. Little Grovesnor street, 
Grosvenor square, builders, Jan. 16 — Watts G. 
and W. Bush, Bristol, ivory black manufacturers, 
Jan. 19 —Warrington N. High street. Borough, 
Jan. 19. — Werniuch G. and J. Plymouth, mer- 
chants, Jan. 19. — Whitehouse J. Stratford on Avon, 
Warwick, mercer, Jao. 20 — Warren G. T. and H. 
Little Grovesnor street, Grovesnor square, builders, 
Jan. 30. — Wicks W. Framptou upon Severn, Glou- 
cestershire, shopkeeper, Jan. 26. —Wood J. Mess 
side, Manchester, merchant, Feb. 1.— Wheeler S. 
A. Birmingham, merchant, Jan. 21.— WilfatsT. 
Great Queen street, ironmonger, Tan. 5. — Walker 
J. Suoreditch, furniture broker, Feb. 6. — Wale T. 
Lutterwoith, Leicestershire, draper, Jan. 28. — WH- 
lets T. Great Queen street, Lincoln's Inn Field*, 
ironmonger, Jan. 12.— Woodcock W. Preston, Lan- 
cashire, timber merchant, Feb. 9* 
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Prices of Canal Shares, $c. in the Month of January, 1819, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 

canals. Div. per Ann. Per share, Div. per Ann. Per Share. 

I. t. 

Ashby-dc-la-Zouch . 
Coventry . 



J7*-6 

4 
31 
I 



10 



10 

3 

J 



ao/. 

1000/. 
47/. 
60/. 
2 5 Of*. 
40/. 3g/. 
12/. 10s. 
98/. 
90/. 
630/. 
47l. 48/. 
31/. 10$. 
222/. 225/. 
217/. 2 20/. 

33/. 
12/. 10S. 



180/. 
91/. 
03/. 



Dudley 

EHcsmcrc & Chester 
<5rand Junction . 
Grand Union 
Huddersficld . . 
Kennet 8c Avon 
Old Union J . 
Oxford J •. 

Rochdale . . . 
Thames & Medwar 
Warwick & Birmingham 
Warwick & Napton 
Worcester & Birmingham 
Wilts fcHeiks . 

DOCKS. 

East India • . 
LondoR . • . 
Commercial 

*«* It is with ^reat satisfaction that we again congratulate our readers and the publie 
upon the improving commerce of the country. The rates of tonnage upon the several 
leading Canals throughout the kingdom for the last year exhibit a larger amount than at 
ana- former period. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

N.B. The Observations are made twice every day, at Eight o' Clock in the Morning and 

at Ten in the Evening. 



Div. per 

WATER-WORKS. 

East London . . . „ 
Grand Junction . . . 

Kent 

South London • . . 
West Middlesex . . . 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark, Old 
Ditto New ... , 
Waterloo . 
Do. Annuities, 60I. pd. 
Do. Do. . 40l. pd. 
Vauxhall ... . 
Ditto Bonds . . . 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Globe Assurance . . . 

Hope 

Hock 

Auction Mart . . . 
Westminster Gas Light . 
Do. New, . . 30l. pd. 
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I. 
3 10 



00/. 86/. 

42/. 
40L 4t7. 

to/. 

4 5/. 

oof. 

ill. 10*. 

10/, 
35/. 10S. 
25/. 
30/. 
98/. 

127/. ex.'div. 
4/. 4$. 
4/. 4S. 
20/. 21/. 

74/. 
52/. 15S. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 



DURING the first six days in this month, the 
air was nearly calm, with frequent and very dense 
fogs. Which when they cleared up disclosed, in 
most instances, a cloudless sky ; the wind fluctuat- 
ing between the S. and E. a very slight frost pie- 
vailed in the morniugs, but the thermometer never 
descended lowi-r than tf6. From the 7 th to the 
I Hh inclusive, the wind has gi ncrally blown from 
the collateral points of the southward of the west, 
accompanied by heavy occasional showers. The 
days, however, have been for the most part serene. 
The principal characteristic of the weather this 
mouth has been its remarkable iaildne*s ; and what 
if pgrhaps entirely unexampled, no snow has hi- 
therto fallen from the commencement of the win- 
tcr. Evcty thing presages that the succeeding 
month will be unusually warm, and, as may be 
reasonably anticipated, the ensuing spring cold, 
hliak. anil unfruitful. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 



GREAT BRITAIN'S. 

TOE new sessions of the Imperial Par- 
liament was opened on Thursday the 2 1st 
January, by commission, on account of the 
recent death of her majesty, when the fol- 
lowing speech was delivered to both Houses 
of Parliament by the Lord Chancellor : — 

"My Lords and Gentlemen — We are 
commanded by hit Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to express to you the deep 



Regent has directed to be laid before you 
such papers as are necessary to shew the 
origin and result of the war in the East In- 
dies. His Royal Highness commands us 
to inform you, that the operations under- 
taken by the Governor-General in Council 
against the Pindarees, were dictated by the 
strictest principles of self-defence ; and that 
in the extended hostilities which followed 
upon those operations, the Mahratta princes 



regret which he feels in the continuance of were, in every instance, tile aggressors, 
hia Maiestv's lamented indisposition. In Unde 



his Majesty's lamented indisposition, 
announcing to you the severe calamity with 
which it has pleased Divine Providence to 
visit the Prince Regent, the Royal Family, 
and the Nation, by the death of her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom, his Royal 
Highness has commanded us to direct your 
attention to the consideration of such mea- 
sures as this melancholy event has rendered 
necessary and expedient with respect to the 
care of his Majesty's sacred person. We 
are directed to inform you that the negocia- 
tions which have taken place at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelie, have led to the evacuation of the 
French territory by the allied armies. The 
Prince Regent has given orders that the 
convention concluded for this purpose, as 
well as the other documents connected with 
this arrangement, shall be laid before you ; 
and he is persuaded that you will view with 
peculiar satisfaction the intimate union 
which so happily subsists amongst the pow- 
ers who were parties to these transactions, 
and the unvaried disposition which has been 
manifested in all their proceedings for the 
preservation of the peace and tranquillity of 
Europe. The Prince Regent has com- 
manded us farther to acquaint you, that a 
treaty has been concluded between his Royal 
Highness and the Government of the United 
States of America, for the renewal, for a 
further term of years, of the commercial 
convention now subsisting between the two 
cations, and for the amicable adjustment of 
several points of mutual importance to the 
interests of both countries ; and as soon as 
the ratifications shall have been exchanged, 
bis Royal Highness will give directions that 
a copy of this treaty shall be laid before you. 

" Gentlemen of the House of Commons — 
The Prince Regent has directed that the es- 
timates for the current year shall be laid be- 
fore you. His Royal Highness feels assured 
that you will learn with satisfaction the ex- 
tent of reduction which the present situation 
of Europe, and the circumstances of the 
British empire, have enabled his Royal 
.Highness to effect in the naval and military 
establishments of the country. His Royal 
Highness has also the gratitiaation of an- 
nouncing to you a considerable and progres- 
sive improvement of the revenue in its most 
important branches. 

u xWy Lords and Gentlemen— The Prince 



Jnder the provident and skilful snperin tend- 
ance of the Marquis of Hasting*, the cam- 
paign was marked in every point by briU 
liant achievements and successes ; and his 
Majesty's forces and those of the East India 
Company (native as well as European) ri- 
valled each other in sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the British arms. The Prince Re- 
gent has the greatest pleasure in being able 
to inform you that the trade, commerce, and 
manufactures of the country are in a most 
flourishing condition. The favourable 
change which has so rapidly taken place in 
the internal circumstances of the United- 
Kingdom, affords the strongest proof of the 
solidity of its resources. To cultivate and 
improve the advantages of our present situ - 
at ion will be the object of your delibera- 
tions; and his Royal Highness has com- 
manded us to assure you of his disposition 
to concur and co-operate in whatever may 
be best calculated to secure to his Majesty's, 
subjects the full benetit of that state of 
peace which, by the blessing of Providence, 
has been so happily re-established through- 
out Europe." 

The customary address was moved in the 
House of Commons by Mt. Brownlow, and 
seconded by Mr. Peel, who thought that 
every honorable member in -the House 
might give it his support,, whatever were 
his political views, without any impeach- 
ment of his character tor consistency, or 
without pledging himself as to the supr 
port of future measures. This, however 
reasonable it might appear, was not the 
case, for Mr. Macdonald rose to remarks 
that he could not, through mere courtesy r 
permit it to escape without some opposi- 
tion. He rejoiced that reductions in the 
army were in progress, but stigmatised the 
colouring as it respected the state of the 
country. It was well to hear, he said, that 
the people had been enabled to pay nearjy 
four millions more than they had done last 
year, but it would be much better to learn 
that in future they would have less to pay. 
He regretted the omission in the speech of 
all allusion to a reduction of our taxation. — 
After taking a rapid, but somewhat mis- 
taken, view of the intentions of ministers to 
redeem the pledge made during the last 
session, for further reductions in taxation , 
and of the measures necessary to be adoyt- 
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ed for the -final abolition of the traffic in hu- 
man species, he concluded by observing, 
that it was well known that the principal re- 
sult of the Congress had been decided with- 
out our interference; but, as these remarks 
were made without being embodied in the 
shape of an amendment, the address was 
agreed to. 

On the 22d some very important conver- 
sation took place in the House of Commons 
as it respects the general prosperity of the 
country. At this very early period of th*f 
sitting the agricultural petition, wnich has 
for a considerable time agitated and alarmed 
the commercial, manufacturing, and labour- 
ing classes of society, was presented by Sir 
Orard Noel, on behalf of certain farmers 
and landholders of the county of Rutland. 
After some few observations from the ba- 
ronet, Mr. Calcraft called the attention of 
the House more particularly to the point 
which produced an ofticial communication 
from the President of the Board of Trade, 
stating the sentiments entertained upon it 
by the Prince Regent's ministers, who la- 
mented extremely that such a question had 
been agitated, and assured the House that 
should the subject be brought forward in 
parliament in the shape of a substantive pro- 
position, it should be met with their most 
decided opposition. From this specimen of 
the feelings of ministers, and of the sober- 
thinking part of the House of Commons, we 
may fairly conclude that the object of those 
who would add to the burdens of the poor, 
by increasing the price of the staff of life, 
has wholly failed. 

The Bank Restriction Bill also underwent 
a partial discussion, on which subject the 
assurance of ihe Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was truly gratifying ; he said, he saw 
no reason to suppose that he should find it 
necessary in the present year to have re- 
course to a loan or funding. From what 
passed in the House of Commons, as well 
as what fell from the Earl of Liverpool on 
Tuesday, in the House of Lords, it appears 
evident that ministers intend to propose a 
further extension to the 1st of March, 1820, 
of the restriction on cash payments by the 
Bank of England. 

PRANCE. 

The Chambers continue their sittings, 
and are nearly as active as our own Parlia- 
ment. They are at present occupied in a 
measure, the importance of which is not 
confined to their own country. According 
to the ancient laws of France, and the re- 
newal of part of them in the Code Napo- 
leon, the goods of foreigners, dying in 
France, became the property of the crown ; 
so that, if a foreign traveller should have a 
considerable sum with him, or should have 
purchased any leasehold interest in a house 
or land, such sum of money and such lease- 
hold become, upon his death, forfeited to 
the crown. This law, and the prerogative 
under it, are called the droit d'aubaizce. 



il Digest. 

A proposal has been made by govern- 
ment for the abolition of this barbarous and 
feudal law, and for enabling foreigners to 
possess tlieir property in common with na- 
tives, and, if naturalized by law, to exercise 
the elective franchise. 

The finances of this kingdom art evi- 
dently improving, the funds have risen, and 
continue steady at about 147f. Bank stock. 
The 5 per cents. 67f. 40c. ; from which it 
may be fairly inferred, that the new minis- 
terial arrangements are popular* Report 
has aUri|)iited the rise in the funds to the ex- 
pectation that Baron Louis, the new minis- 
ter, will immediately cause the sale ol 
the royal forests, and apply the pro- 
ceeds in the purchase of rentes, to the 
amount, it is calculated, of from 10 Co 12 
millions. 

SPAIN. 

Complaint continues to be made of the 
bad state of the police of this country, and 
of the depredations of large troops of banditti* 

The cabinet of Madrid have confided to 
the Junta or Corporate Body of Cadiz, the 
task of providing transports for the comple- 
tion of the long-talked of expedition. The 
merchants of London, in consequence, have 
dispatched an agent to Cadiz with power to 
contract for any number of ships that may 
be required. The sudden death of the 
queen, in the 22d year of her age, has 
caused considerable consternation at Ma- 
drid. Her majesty, whose accouchement 
was hourly expected, was seized with con- 
vulsions on the evening of the 26th, and lived 
only twenty-two minutes after the first at- 
tack. After Iter majesty's decease, the 
CtTsarian operation was performed, but the 
child (a female) only survived a few minutes. 
The deceased queen, Maria Isabella Fran- 
ces, was born at Lisbon on the 16th May, 
1797, wan the daughter of the Prince of* 
Brazil, now John VI. King of Portugal, by 
Charlotte Joachima Bourbon, Infanta of 
Spain. Her majesty was married in person 
to the king on the 29th September, 1816, 
having been before married by proxy. His 
Majesty was born in 1784. 

' AMERICA. 

A very important public document has 
been submitted to the President of the 
United States, from Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Rodney, two gentlemen employed by the 
American government to report upon the 
present state of South America, which ex- 
hibits the views of America towards these 
provinces. It is almost matter of certainty, 
that they will be divorced from Spain, and 
thereby released from a thraldom which 
cramped their growth, and whilst it pro* 
hibited enjoyment to others, kept them, in a 
constant state of pupillage. 

A bill has been brought into the House est 
Representatives, the observations on which 
afford a melancholy picture of the suffer- 
ings of the emigrants from Europe, in their 
passage to the United States. They are < 
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not exceeded by the privations of the blacks 
in the middle passage, nor attended with 
less mortality. Of 5,000, who sailed from 
Antwerp, &c &c. in the year 1817—1,000 
died on the passage. In one instance, a 
Captain sailed from a Dutch port with 1,287 
passengers, in a single ship; he shortly 
afterwards put into the Texel ; in the interval 
4u0 had died, and 300 more died before the 
vessel reached Philadelphia. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Active operations are about to take place 
among the Patriots, in consequence of the 
arrival of Admiral Cochrane, who, on the 



14th of December, sent a dispatch tor Ad- 
miral Biron, stating, that he was at Tes~ 
tegos, to the windward of Margaretta, with 
four vessels under his command ; his flag 
was then flying on board a forty-four gnu 
frigate, which had been struck by lightning 
a few days previous, by which she was 
much injured. It is intended to give up 
the point of superiority to Lord Coch- 
rane, and an attack will then immediately be 
made on some part of the Main. General 
Bolivar has resigned his civil office, and 
declares that he will accept of none but a. 
military one* 
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BULLETIN OF THE KING S HEALTH. 

Windsor Castfe, Jan. 2, 1819. 
" HIS Majesty's disorder remains unal- 
tered. His Majesty continues cheerful, and 
in good general health." 

(Signed as usual.) 

THE LATE QUBBN*S WILL. 

The will of her late Majesty was last 
week proved in Doctors' Commons, by Lord 
Arden and Gen. Taylor, the executors. The 
personal property is sworn to as being under 
140,000/. 

The will is in substance as follows ; — 
Her Majesty directs her debts, and the 
legacies and annuities given by her will, to 
be paid out of the [>er.sonalty, or out of the 
sale of persoanlty, if there is not sufficient 
in her Majesty's treasury to provide for 
those payments. 

Her Majesty states her property to con- 
sist of a real estate in New Windsor, called 
the Lower Lodge, and of personals of va- 
rious description : those of the greatest value 
being her jewels, which are classed as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Those which the King purchased for 
50,0001. and presented to her (supposed on 
her marriage). 

2. Those presented to her by the Nabob 
of Arcot., 

3. Those purchased by herself, or being 
presents made on birth-days, or other occa- 
sions. 

In the event of the King surviving, and 
being restored from his malady, her Majesty 
bequeaths to him, the jewels which he pur- 
chased and gave her; but if he should not 
survive, or not be restored to a sound state 
of mind, she then gives those jewels to the 
House of Hanover us an heir-loom. 

Her Majesty then alludes to the Queen 
of Wurtemberg bein^ so handsomely pro- 
\ vided for, and gives the jewels presented by 
the Nabob of Arcot, to her four remaining 
daughters, directing those jewels to be sold, 
and the produce divided amongst the four 
daughters, subject to the charge of debts, &c. 



The remaining jewels she gives equally 
amongst the four daughters just mentioned, 
to be divided according to a valuation to 
be made of them. 

The house and ground at Frogmore, and 
the Shawe establishment, her Majesty gives 
to the Princess Augusta Sophia; but if. 
she should find living in it, and keeping it 
up too expensive, it is directed to revert to 
the Crown, upon a valuation being made 
and given for it to the Princess Ao-usla 
Sophia, with due consideration to the im- 
provements; whether it shall please the 
Prince Regent to reserve the possession of 
it as an appendage to Windsor Castle, or to 
authorize any other disposal of it. 

Her Majesty gives the fixtures, articles* 
of common household furniture, and live 
and dead stock in the house at Frogmore, or. 
on the estates, to her daughter Augusta So- 
phia. 

She gives the real estate in Xew Wind* 
sor, purchased of the late Duke of St. Al- 
bans/ind commonly called the Lower Lodg;e, 
with its appendages, to her youngest daugh- 
ter Sophia. 

Her books, plate, house-linen, china, pic- 
tures, drawings, prints, all articles of orna- 
mental furniture, and all other valuables 
and personals, she directs to be divided in 
equal shares, according to a valuation to be 
made, amongst her four younger daughters * 

Her Majesty states, that she brought 
various property from Mecklenburg, "a^j 
s|»ecifled in a list, No. 1, to be annexed to 
her will ; and she desires, that that properly 
shall revert to the House of Mecklenburg 
Strelitx, and be sent back to the senioi- 
b ranch of that house. 

Her Majesty then expresses her intrntio** 
of giving several legacies, as specified in a. 
list No. 2, to be annexed to her will, to V>« 
paid out of her personal property, witlxirfc 
six months after her death; but no sixoH 
lists as these were annexed to her will* op 
made out by her Majesty. 

Her Majesty appoints Lord Arden «u*<£ 
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General Taylor, trustees tor the property 
bequeathed to her daughters, Elisabeth 
and Mary ; stating that property to be left 
to them for their sole benefit, and indepen- 
dent of any husbands they have, or may 
liave, and she also appoints Lord Arden 
and General Taylor her executors. 

The will is dated Nov. 18, 1818 (the day 
before her Majesty's death). It is in the 
hand-writing of General Taylor ; and two 
of the attesting witnesses, are Sir Francis 
Mil] man and Sir Henry Halford. 

Society for the Encouragement of Indus- 
try, and Reduction of Poors" Hates. — The 
Provisional Committee recently formed in 
London, for the above purposes, continue 
their well-meant and patriotic endeavours ; 
and are collecting a mass of practical in- 
formation from all ports of the coontry on 
the condition of the labourers in agriculture. 
The expedients principally recommended 
in the communications made to the Com- 
mittee are, it is stated, of two kinds ; the 
one proposing the allotment of small por- 
tions of land, at a moderate rent, to married 
labourers ; and the other recommending a 
more general adoption of spade cultivation. 
On the former subject, the Provisional Com- 
mittee have been favoured with a letter from 
the Bishop of Chester, in which his Lord- 
ship strenuously recommends a mode once 
adopted by himself, among the married la- 
bourers at Wallingham, near Cambridge, at 
the time he was rector of that parish. His 
lordship divided a certain quantity of glebe 
lands' into allotments of half and single 
acres, and each labourer, with a family, was 
allowed to rent one of these allotments, at 
the rate of three guineas per acre a year. — 
Upon this land, with the assistance of a little 
common grazing, they were, in most in- 
; tances, soon able to keep a cow and a pig ; 
to raise more than sufficient vegetables for 
their families; to add materially to their 
< omfort in many minor respects ; and they 
were shortly enabled to contribute to the pa- 
rish funds, instead of being consumers of 
ihem. " At the same time," adds his Lord- 
r hip, " the men were kept from the ale- 
house, their leisure time being more happi- 
ly occupied in cultivating their little spot of 
ground: the rent was always punctually 
I aid, and the land as well, if not better, cul- 
t.vated, than any in the parish." — Upon the 
object of spade cultivation, the commit- 
tee liave rece ived very conclusive calcula- 
tes of the advantages to be derived from 
it. Among others, Mr. Taller, of Gates- 
head, near Newcastle (a gentleman to whom 
they were referred for information, by the 
venerable President of the Board of Agri- 
culture), has communicated a variety of im- 
portant facts on this head. He gives an in- 
stance of lands cultivated by the spade, and 
the wheat planted in dibbles, producing 
the enormous return of seventeen quarters 
of wheat to the acre ! The average produce 
in the ordinary mode of cultivation, is not 



more than four quartern ; 00 that the extra 
expence is more than repaid four-fold. The 
expense of digging an acre of ordinary 
land, at nursery price, he states to be 33a. ; 
and this, he adds, is an operation worth twt> 
ploughings ; and besides, by planting the 
wheat, there is a great saving in seed. In 
the usal mode of broad-cast, it requires two 
bushels to the acre ; but in planting, one 
peck is sufficient. Mr. T. also suites, that 
by spade husbandry he has made an acre of 
land produce the almost incredible quantity 
of 800 bushels ! and he gives it as his opi- 
nion, that the more general use of the spade 
would have the most beneficial effect, not 
only upon the agricultural labourers them- 
selves, but on their employers also; for al- 
though the farmer might not be able to find 
labourers to cultivate large quantities of 
land in this way, he might at least cultivate 
sufficient to employ his quota of the la- 
bourers of hb parish, and so at once exo- 
nerate the poor rates, and be himself amply 
repaid. 

With respect to the probable general and 
ultimate success of the exertions of this So- 
ciety, we shall not at present offer any opi- 
nion. EveTy humane mind, however, must 
wish that it may prove unqualified. Mean- 
while, we give circulation to the following 
queries, proposed by the committee, with a 
view to elicit such information as they con- 
ceive likely to favour their praiseworthy 
undertaking : — 

Inquiries. — 1. If such of the poor as 
have small families, and are out of work, or 
whose low wages are insufficient to main- 
tain them, were supplied with a small por- 
tion of land nearly rent free, with the means 
of erecting a cottage, if necessary, on the 
same, would it prove a stimulus to industry, 
be accepted and cultivated, and eventually 
render parochial relief unnecessary ? 

2. For persons with large families, say 
six children and upwards, in similar circum- 
stances, would it be considered likely, if a 
cow and a sufficient quantity of land, say ono 
and a half or two acres, at a low rent, were 
supplied, that such would be enabled to liro 
without parochial assistance? 

3. What effects might such assistance be 
expected to produce in a given number of 
years (say ten or fifteen) on the moral condi- 
tion and happiness of the poor, especially of 
the rising race, and the welfare of the com- 
munity at large ? 

4. If approved (and the money necessary 
to accomplish it could be raised), your opi- 
nion is requested as to the best mode of car- 
rying the same into effect. 

5. Your opinion is requested on the pro- 
priety of large and populous places employ- 
ing land for the occupation Of their poor 
under suitable superintendance (which has 
in some instances been practised) with a 
view to enable them to subsist without paro- 
chial aid ? 

6. Any other information On the subject 
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of furnishing employment to our industrious 
poor, not prejudicial to existing occupations, 
win* be esteemed. 

A General bill of all the christenings and 
burials from December 16, 1817, to Decem- 
ber 15, 1818:— Christened in the 97 pa- 
rishes within the walls, 1,048; buried, 1,204. 
Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 5,317; buried, 4,078. Christened in 
the 23 out-parishes in Middlesex and Sur- 
rey, 13,110 ; buried, 10,091).— Christened 
in the 10 parishes in the City and Liberties 



of Westminster, 4,458 ; buried, 4,324. 
Christened Males - - 12,53o 
Ditto Females - 11,703 

Buried Males - - 9,883 
Ditto Females - 9,822 

Whereof have died, 
Under two years of age - - 5,381 
Between two and live - - - 1,815 

Five and ten £08 

Ten and twenty ----- 703 
Twenty and thirty - - - - 1,453 

Thirty and forty 1,884 

Forty" and fifty 2,040 

Fifty and sixty 1,364 

Sixty and seventy - - - . 1,585 
Seventy and eighty - - - - 1,271 

Eighty and ninety - - - - 722 

Ninety and a hundred - - - 175 
A hundred ------ 1 

A hundred and one - - - - 1 

A hundred and two - - - - 1 

A hundred and eight - - - 1 



Decreased in burials mis year, 263 
The late Lord Ellenborou^h died worth 
upwards of 240,0001. By his will he has 
left 2,0001. for life to his widow ; 10,0001- 
a year to his eldest son, the present lord, and 
1 5,0001. to each of bis other children. He 
has directed the house in St. James's- 
square and the villa at Roehampton to be 
sold— the former cost 18,0001. 

The following regiments arc under or- 
ders to embark at Cork for foreign ser 
\iee :— The 27th, for Gibraltar ; 50th and 
92d, for Jamaica; 82d, for the Mauritius; 
50th, for St. Helena; 45th, for Ceylon. 
The 3d West India regiment, at Jamaica 
and the Bahama Islands, and the 4th West 
India regiment, at Gibraltar, arc both to be 
taken by the transports to Sierra Leone to 
be disbanded. The 22d regiment is to re- 
turn from the Mauritius. The 20th regi- 
ment is an additional corps, to be stationed 
at St. Helena (the 6Gth being there), owing 
to the reduction recently made in the num- 
ber of men in each regiment. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev.II. Be- 
vac, to the living of Congresbury, Somer- 
set. — Iter. J. Brewster, to the vicarage of 
Grantham, Durham. — Rev. John Davison, 
to the rectory of Washington, Durham. — 
Rev. George Feaver, A. M. to the \icarage 
of Lydling St. Nicholas, Dorset. — Rev. J.T. 
Ho r ton, to the vicarage of Ormskirk. Lan- 
cashire. — Rev.J.HoHist,tothe perpetual cu- 
racy of St. James's Church, Manchester. — 
Rev. P. Hudson, to the rectories of Ailmer- 



ton and Felbrigg, Norfolk.-*-Rtv. H. D. 
Leeves, M. A. studentof C. C. Oxford, to the 
domestic chaplaincy of the earl of Whit- 
worth. — Rev. Charles Let lib ridge, to the 
perpetual curacy of St. Stephens, by Laun- 
ce>ton. — Rev. E. I. Poweys, to the rectory 
of Bucknall and Bagnal, Staffordshire. — Rev. 
H. Poynder, to the rectory of Home, Sur- 
rey. — Rev. R. B. Plumptree, to the rectory 
of North Coatcs, Lincolnshire-Rev. George 
Pearson, M. A. to the perpetual curacy of 
St. Olaves, Chester. — Rev. John Risley, to 
the rectory of Thornton, with that of Ash- 
ton, Norts.— Rev. E. Spettigle, to the rec- 
tory of Michaelstow, Cornwall. — Rev. E- 
Valpy, to the rectory of Twaite, Norfolk. — 
Rev. James Ward, to the rectory of Bisling- 
ham, St. Peter, Norfolk — Rev. H. B. 
Wroth, M. A. to the vicarage of Tottenhoe, 
Bedfordshire. 

Births.— At Cay Hill, the lady of E. 
Harinan,es(|. of a son and heir. — In Bull's- 
head court, the wife of Mr. Saunders, of 
twins ; she is in the fifty-ninth year of her 
age, and had no children for thirty-five years 
before. — In Tavistock-square, the lady of 
Duncan Campbell, esq. of a daughter. — 
In Cecil-street, the lady of H. R Plaw, esq. 
of a daughter. — In Tower-street, the lady of 
G. Farrar, esq, of a daughter. — In New 
Bridge-street, Mrs. Martin Ware, of a son. 
— The lady of captain Weyland Powell, of 
the guards, of a daughter. — In Wclbeck- 
street, the lady of sir James Lake, barf of 
a daughter. — In Bernard-street, the lady of 
R. H. Ripley esq.-— In Norfolk-street, Park- 
lane, the hon. Mrs. Repton, of a son. — In 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, the lady of 
W. Vansittart, esq. of a son. — In Tavistock- 
square, the wife of J. Braham, esq. of a son. 
— The lady of J. Levien, esq. of a son — 
In Manchester-street, Manchester-square, 
the lady of J. Baillie, esq. of twin sons.— 
In High-street, Mary-le-bone, the lady of 
II. Down, esq. of a son. — In Gower-st. Bed- 
ford-square, the lady of William Old nail Rus- 
scl, esq. of a son. — In Bernard-sL Russel- 
square, the lady of R. H. Coote, esq. of a 
son. — In Bcmers-street, the lady of J. Leck- 
lic, esq. of a son. In Southampton-row, 
Russel-squarc, the lady of J. Chabot, esq. 
of a daughter. — In Woburn-place, the lady 
of J. H. Merivale, esq. of a daughter. — In 
Lower Brook-street, the lady of Dr. 
W'arrcn, of a daughter. — In Henrietta-street, 
lady Wilson, of a son and heir — In St. 
Jamcs's-squarc, the duchess of St. Alban» t 
of a son.— Mr*. T. H. Longden, of Wood- 
lodge, of a son. — In Lower Brook-street, the 
lady of D.Warren, esq. of a daughter. — The 
lady of Lieu. Col. Forssteen, of a daughter, 
— In Nottingham-place, the lady of Hugh 
Rose, esq. of a son. 

Married. — At Sunbury, James Ross. L. 
L. D. to Miss Smith. — A t St. George's, Hau- 
over-*<juare, J. Delafield. esq. to Charlotte, 
fourth daughter of II. C. Combe, esq. of 
Cobbani-park. — At St. George's church, tho 
most noble Marquis of Bland ford, to lady 
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Jane Stewart, daughter of the earl of G alio- trate ofllatton Garden., aged 72.- James 
way* — M« F. Farr, esq. to Mary Anne, Moffat, esq. of Hoxton -square, J .on don. — 
youngest daughter of Sir E. Lacon. — At At Chelsea, Capt. Wolfe, relict of Lord 
Hampstesd, J. Spencer, esq. of Bellanger, Kil warden. — In Green Park-place, Lady A ra- 
ta Julia, daughter of the late Dr. Lawrence, minta MoncU. — In Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
— At St. Mary-le-bone, E. B. Deeple, esq. square, Col. James Robertson, 60. — Miss 
to Miss L. Elmsley, of Stratford-lodge, Clark, daughter of James Clark, esq. of 
Wilts.— T. Prior, esq. of the 18th hussars, Northampton* — In Wim pole-street, George 
to miss Skinner, of Moore-hall, Berks. — R. Augustus Frederick, youngest sob ol the 
Paterson, esq. of Woburn-place, to Caro- late II. Vernon, esq. of Hilton-park, Staf- 
liae Frances, youngest daughter of the late ford. — In Red Liou-squure, G. Sandeman, 
R. Cateley, esq. — At St. George's, Hanover- esq. M. D. 72. 
square, the Rev. G. Godbold, M. A. to Miss sir PHILIP FRANCIS. 
Elen Cooke, niece of the bishop of Durham. At his house in St. James ? s-square, on the 
—At St. Pancras, M. Holmes, Esq. to Miss 22d of December, Sir Philip Fr ancis* 
E. Holmes. At Harrow, L Mc. Kinnou, K. 13. He was born at Dublin, October 22, 
esq. to Miss Duncan. 1740, old st\le, being the son ol Dr. Philip 
Died<—\n h riday-street, J. Elliott, esq. Frauds, translator of Horace; grandson of 
aged seventy-five, common council-man of John Francis, dean of Lismorc; and great 
Bread-street .ward for twenty -seven years. — grandson of another John Francis, dean of 
In Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, Daniel Lo- Leighlin; a series of similar honours de- 
vell,esq. proprietor and editor of the States- sending in the line scarcely to be paralleled. 
wan newspaper. — In Upper Berkely-street, His mother's name was Roe, and she wus a 
Mrs. Scott, formerly oi ScottVhall, Kent, descendant of the famous ambassador of that 
aged ninety-three. — In KingVparade, Chel- name. The late Sir Philip was educated 
sea, W. Boll and, esq. — The Right Hon. partly in Ireland, and partly at St. Paul's 
Earl Powlett, Viscount and Baron ol H niton. School, in which last seminary, however, he 
St. George's. He was twice married ; by did not long continue^ lor at the age of six- 
his first wife, Sophia, daughter of Admiral teen, we find him placed in the Secretary of 
Pocock, K.B. he had 10 children, oof whom State's oflice. Two years afterwards, h« 
died in the llower of youth and manhood, was appointed Secretary to General Bltj;h,m 
His Lordship had been in a declining state his expedition against Cherburgh. In 1780 
for some months ; but his health had of late he acted in the same capacity to the Earl of 
so mbch improved, that his medical attend- Kinuoul, ambassador to the court of Lis- 
ants entertained the most sanguine expeeta- bon: and in 1763, he received a consider- 
lions ol his recovery. He was, however, able appointment in the War Oflice, which 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, which termi- situation he resigned in 1772, on account of 
nated his existence in the course of a very some difference with Lord Barring ton. The 
few hours. — In Lincoln's-inn-fields, Aaron same year, he travelled through Germany, 
Graham, esq. — In Clarges-street, I. Manby, France, and Italy; and soon after his re- 
esq. of Downsell-hall — At Clay hill, Enfield, turn, was named in the new Act of Parlia- 
J. Carr, Esq. — In Southampton-st. Blooms- ment as one of the council appointed for the 
bury, A- Toulmin, esq. — In Gower-street, government of Bengal, lie remained in 
aged 86, the Rev. Dr. William Morrice, India some years, which period exhibited 
the senior of his majesty's chaplains. — At little else than a history of the disputes be-* 
Pentonville, W. Jones, esq. aged 81 * — tween him and Mr. Hastings. These contests 
In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, Miss Ann ran so high as to produce a duel, in which 
Wyndham, daughter of col. Wyndham. — Mr. Francis was severely wounded. He left 
In York-place, Mrs. O'Neil Power, wife of Bengal in Dec. 1780, and arrived in England 
Dr. O'Neil Power.— At Gloucester-place, in Oct. 1781. On the dissolution of Parlia- 
Jemirea, third daughter of the late Charles ment in 1784, he was elected for Yarmouth, 
Pasley, Esq. — Adrian Hope, esq. second in the Isle of Wight. He had now an op- 
son of the late J. Hope, esq. of Harley-st. — portunity of venting his resentment against 
In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Mrs. his old antagonist, and he did not fail to take 
Bewers, widowofcaptainJ.il. Bewers, R. advantage of it. The prosecution of Mr. 

K. At Homerton, FraocesMary, the eldest Hastings followed; and to the disgrace of 

daughter of II. Dickinson, esq. — At Chelsea, the managers, they strove hard to get his 

Helen, wife of R. Price, esq. — At Black- most inveterate enemy associated with them- 

beath, Mary, wife of S. Kent, esq. at;ed selves in the conduct of the impeach ment. — 

$1. — In Upper Berkley-jAreet, Mrs. Scott, This, however, was too barefaced to pass, 

relict of Edward Scott, esq. aged 94; and the motion was repeatedly negatived, 

she was wet nurse to the Prince Re- In 1806, the king invested Mr. Francis with 

gent. — At Stepney, captain Wm. Snow, . the Order of the Bath, since which he has 

Royal Navy, aged 86. — In Beaumont-street, appeared but little before the public, except 

R. Heath cote, esq. of the audit oflice, aged in a " Letter to Earl Grey on the State of 

74. — in Poland-street, Charles Newby,esq. Affairs;'' and in the form of a claimant to 

aged 75. — Thomas Leach, esq. magis- the Late rs of Junius. Whether the book 
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in which his pretensions are poippously set 
forth was written with his cogimance we 
dare not say ; but k does not appear that 
he has ever disavowed the assumption which 
it advocates in his name. For our parte, 
we have not the smallest faith m an assertion 
which is at variance with every rule of pro- 
bability. It is said, that he has left an his- 
torical manuscript relating to the principal 
characters of the present reign* and when 
that appears, if ever ft doth appear, we shall 
bebe*t*r enabled forjudge of the literary me- 
rits of a man whoj«e talents were certainly 
not very conspicuous' fejagrond the precincts 
of his party. Before his death, he was re- 
duced to extreme debility by an excruciating 
disease in the prostate glands, with which 
he bad been for several years afflicted, and 
from which his age precluded all chance of 
recovery. He has left a son, Phihp, and 
two daughters,^ Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Cholmondeley A short time ago he mar- 
ried Miss Watkins, the daughter of a cler- 
g)man. The disparity of years was great, 
but the attachment had been of long dura- 
tion. In person Sir Philip was thin, well 
formed, and above the ordinary stature ; his 
features regular, and his eyes keen, quick, 
and intelligent: his appearance altog*».ther 
prepossessing, gentlemanly, and digniiied. 
JOHN COURTOIS. 

At his liouse in St. Martin's-street, Lei- 
cester-field?, John Courtois, an hair- 
dresser, and a native of France. He came 
to England in the capacity of a gentleman's 
valet, about &ty years ago ; and after living 
with several jitTsoasof respecUibi lily, set up 
ahbp in the very house where he died. Here 
Jie carried on Hie business of a peruke 
maker and* hair dresser, on a respectable 
footing; many year?: but he added to his 
profession another, which proved more lu- 
crative: having a very extensive acquaint- 
ance with the servants in genteel families, 
bis shop became the resort of persons of 
that description; particularly those who 
were out of place. These lie instructed in 
the* art of hair-dressing, "are them tem- 
porary employment, and never failed in 
procuring them situations, for all which he 
expected a handsome acknowledgment ; 
ami if they refused tb comply with his 
te ; ms, he was sure to make them feel the 
effects of his resentment. By thee means) 
ind the most penurious habits, he soon., 
made money, which he very carefully placed 
out upon public security , where interest re- 
duplicating' upon iteelf whh continued arkliJ 
tions to the principle, multiplied to a hfrge 
capital in the course of a few V^ars; 

The lute Lord Ga^e one day met Cour- 
tois at the Ea*t-Tndia House, where a sharp 
contest for the direction was pending, and 
being rather surprised, be accosted him 
ihus: — " Ah, Conrtois, what brings you 
here?" "To give my roteg, my Lord," 
was the answer. " What, are you a pro- 
prietor ?" <* Most certainly." <• And more 



votes than one?" " Yes, my Lord, I have 
/owr." a Aye, indeed I why then, before 
you take the book, bo kind enough to pin 
.mp my curls." With this demand, the 
proprietor of four votes, amounting in the 
whole to ten thousand pounds, immediately 
complied. Let it bo observed, however, 
in justice to this eccentric nobleman, that 
Courtois was actually the regular attendant 
upon his Lord: hip, as his friseur at this very- 
time. In the year 1795, Mr. Courtois was 
brought before the public in a very re» 
markable manner, on the following occa- 
sion : — A female adventurer, named Maria 
Theresa Phipoe, who lived in Hans Town, 
Brompton> formed an acquaintance with the 
miser, whoni she inveigled to her house 
upon an invitation, and when there, with the 
assistance of Mary Browne her servant, she 
fastened the visitor in a chair, and eitorted 
from him a cheque on his banker for 2,0001. 
after threatening, and even attempting to 
cut his throat. Even after he had signed 
the note, she again made an attempt to 
murder him : and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that lie effected his escape, three 
or four of his fingers being cut in the 
struggle. The next morning, Mr. Courtois 
gave information at the police office and the 
Bank, in consequence of which, the virago 
was taken into custody, and committed on a 
capital charge. Though convicted at the 
Old Bailey , on the evidence of her servant, 
a point of law was raised in her favour by 
the ingenuity of her counsel, and she eluded 
justice for that time; but a few years after- 
wards suffered death for mtirder. Since 
then, old Courtois has had a family of five 
children, two suns, and three danghters; to 
the lust of whom he has bequeathed the bu He 
of his fortune, amounting at the least to 
250,0001. He had in his lifetime made a 
handsome settlement on the mother, who is 
not, therefore, named in his will, which is 
remarkably technical and curious. He 
has left Nmall annuities only to his sons, 
alleging their extravagance as the reason. 
The rest is veMcd in trustees for the girls, 
who are very young ; bnt in failure of le- 
gitimate issue on their part, the property is 
to pass to the children of hi* sons ; and in 
case of their dying without any, the whole 
is to go to St. George's Hospital. 

It should be observed of Courtois. that 
he was scrupulous))' honest in his dealings, 
and faithful to his engagements. The tax- 
gatherers had never to call upon him twice, 
for- if he was not at home, and they left 
their bill, he made k u point the santa or 
the next day, to watt upon tbein with the 
amount of their demand. His appearance 
was quite of the last age; his chapeav 
being such as was worn forty or iftv years 
ago, and his coat invariabfy of a fawn or 
morone colour, though sufficiently thread- 
bare to denote the carefulness of the 
wearer. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OP ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 



BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Earl of Bradford was lately in im- 
mineat peril of his life by a boll, belonging 
to the Duke of Bedford. His Lordship 
was viewing the animal in its stall, when it 
attacked him with its horns, and trampled 
upon him. His Lordship happily escaped 
from the animal's ferocity, by getting under 
the manger. 

Married.) At Kerapston, J. ChaadJes, esq. jua. 
te Caroline, daughter* of Sir W. Long. 

Died.] At Woborn, Mr. Lucas, 70 ; he had been 
to Brickhill church, te hear a sermon on the death 
of the qaeee, and, immediately on his return 
home, apparently in good health and spiiiis, fell 
down in a fit of apoplexy, and expired without a. 
groan. 

BERKSHIRE. 
VVe are rejoiced at any thing like the ap- 
pearance of a return of the good old times. 
We allude to the re-establishment of a 
pitched market for corn, at Abingdon, This 
mode of traffic in the staff of life, was for- 
merly generally adopted in this part of the 
country j and we are at a loss to account for 
its being superseded by the sa!e by sample. 
In oar opinion, no possible good can result 
from the latter to the public ; and if a sale 
in bulk should again become general, it will 
have, in a great measure, the effect of ex- 
cluding those called middh men. We were 
highly gratified on Monday, the market 
day at Abingdon, at beholding upwards of 
70 teams of corn drawn into the town, by 
some of the finest horses in the kingdom, 
and their arrival was hailed with joy by a 
nymeaous body of the inhabitants. We 
have the satisfaction to add, that nearly the 
whole found a ready sale, and the circum- 
stance bespoke the future prosperity of this 
spirited undertaking. Prices per or. were 
as follow :-— Wheat 66s. to 90s. Barley 65s. 
to 73s. Oats 36s. to 45s. Beans 70s. to 
78s. Peas 74s. to 78s. Bread, at Abing- 
doOj Is. 8dj. per gall. 

Reading Gazette. 

Births] At Maiden Erlegh, near Reading, the 
lady of J . Weeble, esq. of a ton. 

Married,'] Mr. Jarman, of bath, to Ellen, second 
daughter of David Fenton, esq. of Reading. — 
Capt. A. B. Valpy, It. N. third son of the Rev. Dr. 
Valpy, to Anna, daughter of R. Harris, esq. bank- 
rr; both of Reading— At Windsor, J. K Picard, 
esq. of Hall, to Miss Homfrey, of Boworth House 
— T. Trior, esq. to Miss E. 8k inner— At Reading, 
Mr. J. Armstrong, to Miss Atkinson. 

Died.} At Windsor, Louisa, daughter of the 
late Dr. Theckwray— At his seat, Buck land, Sir J. 
sUourteuay Throgmorton. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

"Birth*.] A I Hambladon House, the lady of 
Chas. Sxott Murray, e«q. of a son and heir. 

Married.] Al Chingford. the Rev. W. L. Baker, 
K. A. to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. R. Lewis, 
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rector of that place— W. J. Spence, esq. to Julia, 
only daughter of the late I Lawrence, D. D. 

Died.] At Aston Clinton, the Dowager Lady 
Williams, relict of Sir D. Williams, of Barret— A« 
Back! and, Sir J . Trogxnortou, part.— At Caesltam, 
P. Hepburn, esq. 9*— At Eton, Mr. R. Atkins, ye, 
who tot 55 years bad been employed as* compo- 
sitor at the Eton press— At Marlosr, S. Cleobury, 
esq. o*2. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Married.] At Kneeswortb Hall, A. M. Night- 
ingale, esq. to Marianne, only daughter of the late 
Capt. H. Beaver— Mr. Filby, to Miss Haywerd, of 
Fordhain— Mr. King, to Miss Edwards, of Dul- 
linghetn. 

Hied.] At Trinity College, Camartdge, R. K. 
Cook, esq. of Da* Word, Kent—At Cambridge, Mrs* 
X. Houghton— Richard Langiy. esq. 

CORNWALL. 
Birr As.] At Truro, the Isdy of C. Carlyoa, esq. 
of a daughter— Ax Truro, the lady of Coi. Head, 
of a daughter— At Truro, Mrs. Batchelor, of a 
daughter— At Truro, the lady of J. W. Chileott, 
esq. of a win— At Laonceston, Mj a. Darke, of -a 
daughter. 

Married.] E- Paul, esq. of Feasance, to Jaa«, 
daughter of the late Wm. Steward, e^q. Mylor-~ 
J. K. Lethbridge, eaq. of Launcestoo, to Mis* Ba- 
ron, of Tregner— A Cooke, esq. ef Upcot House, lo 
Miss Anne Heysett— At St. Martin's, the Rev. J. 
Pascol, to Miss Anne Bennetr— At Redruth, Mr. 
T. Vincent, 78, to Miss Hodge, S8— At Truro, 
Capt. Paroall, to Miss Cleave— At Meyness, J. C.. 
Cook woi thy, esq. M. D. to Miss Jane Urquhart. 
* Died.] At St. Evon parsonage, the Rev. T. J. ' 
Haraley, SO— At Falmouth, Mr. A, Gray— At Tre- 
go! Is. near Truio, Rear. Admiral Luke, 71 — At 
Calstork, Thomas Wallis, esq— At Laaucestom, Mrs. 
Mary Joues— At f lelstoa. Mis. Johns, relict of 
Johns, esq.— At Penryn, Mrs. Heame, wife of B. 
Heame, esq. 67— At South Pother win, Mrs. E. - 
Turner, 101— At Peaaaaee, Miss Ustkke, 88— At 
Launcestoo, Miss Kingdoo, 73. 

CHESHIRE. 

The Earl of Groevenor it about * 
erect a number of alms-houses at CfaetV 
ter, for the reception of aged and reduced 
freemen of that city, and to endow them 
with an annual sum for their comfortable 
support 

"Birth*.] The lady of John Sleaton, esq. of Plea 
Heatoa, In the county of Denbigh— =Tbe lady of 
the Rev. R. sTewcome, of a son— The lady of 
Randle Wtmrabens, esq. of a son— At the Vicar- 
age, Leanata, the wife of the Rev. H. Parry, of a 
son— At TheJwall, the lady of P. ?. Clarke, esq, of 
a daughter. 

Married ] At Wllmslow, H. Holditch, esq. t# 
Mbs Edwards, of the Grove House, Wilmslow. 

Died.] T. White, esq. Little Sutton, SC— Mire 
Parker, daughter of George Parker, esq. of Kew- 
ton, near Chester— At Chester, Joseph Bowes, ese> 
78— At Congleton, Helen, the wife of M. Pasersaa 
esq. W— At Nantwich, Mrs* f 

Vol- XJ. If 
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CUMBERLAND. 
The mildness of the season has been no- 
ticed in almost every quarto of this king- 
dom, and Ju effects with regatd to the ve- 
getable creation ; bat a more extraordinary 
instance was perhaps never recorded in na- 
tural history than that of a young brood of 
Red Grouse (Moorgame) being batcbed, 
end now just able to fly, on Eskdale Moor, 
near Whitehaven. 

Married.] At Workington, Captain John Tol- 
soa, to Mitt Eleanor 'Whiteside.— At Carlisle, J. 
Rawes, esq So. Mies ft. Mite Nell. 

Died] Arobrosfi Turner, esq. of Keswick, for- ' 
meriy of Manchester. 66 — At Carlisle, 58, Mrs. 
Col has, relict of the late R. Collins, esq.— At 
Whjtrhawen. J. Harrisaao, esq.-* At ftgrettvont. Mr. 
1. Atkibsoo, 7*. forty-five years ofwbich he was 
parish clerk — At Cnrliele, Miss Anne Faiguson, 
fourth daughter of the late J. Far* a son, esq, tl.— 
Ralph Hodgson, esq. 8L— G. Hodgson, esq. 77.— 
At Whitehaveu, M*. Hodgson, 98.— At Newcastle, 
Mr. Mescwelr, awrgeon, 40. 

DBRWSrtTRB. 

Mmn Ud.] At Matlock, J. Wygram, esq. M. A, 
to Anne, daughter of R. Arkwrlght, of Willersly, 
esq. > At Anbley, the Rev. J. Mainwaring, of 

Blotnaro' Hall, to Mtss Anue Edwards At 

Wirksworth, J D. Cumnsmj, esq. to Miss A. P. 
Ward.— At Doihy, Mr J. Townsend, to Miss E. 
feyser.— At Boosell. Mr, Oldedd, to Miss C. 
Hobson. 

Died.] E Haneoct, esq. 73— At Tuptoti Hall, 
W. A\t'*ood Lord, esq 30— At Burton, Dr. J.R*. 
jrers fttekes— At Derby, Mrs. Leadbeater, 91- At 
Buxton, J, ft. Roeers. esq. M.D. St— At Buxton, 
Dr. Stokes— At Stnvely. the Rev. F. Dixon.LL.D. 
DBYOttSHlRB. 

Ptyntouth, Jim. J.-We regret to say, 
th&t the last month has proved particularly 
disSstrops to the shipping of this port. No 
less than four have been tastduring that pe* 
riod, and we are sorry it> state that two of 
them were regular traders, having valuable 
cargoes on board, she property of the trades- 
men of this and the neighbouring towtis. — 
The following are the names of the unfortu- 
nate vessels Emily, Thomas, from Bris-. 
to), and the Flora, Palmer, from Liverpool, 
both bound to this i^ort, with general car- 
goes ; tbe Providence, Power, from hence 
tp St. Michael's, in ballast ; and the Effort, 
Baker, from the Ionian Islands to Grimsby, 
with fruit. To this melancholy list we have 
to add the loss of the ship EH10, of this 
port, Luch, master, in the Gulpb of St.Law- . 
rence, in November, and the Neptune, alio 
of this port, Wilson, 6n the island of New- 
foundland, at the same time. 

Mildness of the Season. — Mrs. Kings- 
north, sen. of Appledore, gathered on 
Christmas day n second crop of apples, 
which were lull grown \ and what renders it 
more uncommon, the tree was in full bloom 
when relieved of its former burthen. 

Birth*.] A» Kxeter. :he I dy of the IIon.fr.. 
LanctThl' of « iW^hter— At Woodlands, nr 4 r 
Baxter, the- lady of ; R. renningto'n, tS q. f a 
daughter. . 

M*rrie&.\ At Uttfehara, C. Offlbrd, es^. tb 1 



Mary, eldest daughter of Fairfax Moresby, esq. — 
At Rockbeere, the Rev. C. H. Martin, to Wise 
Porser, Sloane— At Plymouth, J. Fotheringhxm, 
esq. to Miss Banks. 

Died.] At Exeter, Mrs. Kilpin, wife of the Rev. 
'8 Kilpin— At Exmouth, S. Tickell, esq. SI — The 
Rev. W. Moore, rector of Chagferd— At Plymouth, 
the Ren H. Meuds. 69— The Iter. W. Carter, vi- 
car of Went Anetey— At Dawlish, Mrs. Anne 
Hughes— At Exmouth. Isabella, wife of T. Hobbs, 
esq.— At Barnstaple, J. Mortimer, esq. R.N— At 
West Anstey, the Rev. W. Carter. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At a quarterly meeting of the Vice-preet- 
dent, Trustees, and Managers of the Dor- 
chester Bank for Savings, on Saturday die 
9th, W\ M. Pitt, esq. MTP. V.P. in the 
chair, the treasurer 1b accounts were pro- 
duced, examined, and proved highly setts- 
factory, the amount of deposits are 5,7501. 

Births.) At Osmington, the lady of the Rc v. 
Archdeacon Fisher, of a daughter— At Preston* 
Houso, the lady of J. Mills, esq. of a son. 

Married ] At Abbotsbury Castle. Sir R. Shef- 
field, bart. to Miss Newbolt, daughter of Sir II. 
NewboH, chief justice at Madras— At Poole, R. 
Shirt e, esq. to Miss E. 8 . Slade. 

Died.] At Sherborne, J. Cruttwell, esq. pro- 
prietor of the Dorchester and Sherborne Journal*-. 
At Melbury House, in ehUdbedof her fourth child, 
the Right Hon. Countess of Ikhoter— At Poole, 
Mrs. Bristow, wife of J. Bristow, esq.— The Earl 
Poulett, 65— At Dorchester, Mrs. Gourd Read— 
At Fuidge House, Mrs. Cann, 70 ; also J. Cann, her 
son; at the same place, Mrs. A. Hughe**- At 
Shaftesbury, Mrs. Col lis. 75. 

ESSEX. 

Land Draining. — There arc many thou- 
sands of acres of land in Essex which are 
now draining, without straw, by digging the 
ditches in the usual manner, (after plough- 
ing them) and placing at the bottom of the 
ditch a board, about one inch and a half ra 
thickness on the lower edge, and two inches 
and a half at the Upper edge, in breadth- 
eight or nine inches, and in length about 
four lefet, with twe jotote ; (his board flttmg 
the ditch, the earth to be ramrried upon it," 
and the board drawn out *jy a hook or short 
chain aftited to it. This method has been 
practised with tt*e ntmost success Ht Old 
Sampford, by Mr. Harrison, and is now ex- 
tensively so «t Thaxtorl, particularly upon 
an estate, belertf ing to William Hills, eso,. 
by Mr. John Harvey, his tenant.— (Suffolk 
ChtHtiHe.) 

Birth* ] A VeW Year's Gift— T.ntely* the wife 
of John Bridgrm<<n, cooper, of Broomfioid, w«s 
delivered ofthrre children, two hoys and a girl, 
who with the mother, «nc lively to do well. She 
had twin* ebon* three years since, who survived 
but a shert time— At t*ytnn the \*'dy of R. H. 
Innes, esq. of a son— At New Grove, the lady of 
E. ftoorihunt, esq . of a son. 

Married.] At Wairstead. I. BTtfwnmff. esq. to 
Miss Jones— At Chtogtord, the Rev. W. BilSr, 
A.M. to Miss FTarriet Lewis. -daughter of tbo re*\i 
lor of that place; et the same place, Mr. Afttbitiso 
to Miss S. Stoneham. 

Died.}. Tlte lady of Capu Johnson— At U se s , 
ham Had), Harlow, Mrs. Bishop, 5t— At title* 
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Perk, Great WaUham, Elian, second daughter of 
J. Clarke, e»q.— At Woodhoose, Rebecca, relict of 
Sir Q. Wright—At Chelmsford. Mrs. 9. Oakley— 
At Colchester, If r. R. Yntet, sen. 

OLOCCESTnLR&UlR&w 
Birth* ] Ac Luuiu Court. the lady of FienaM 
Trotmnn, esq. of a daughter — At Gbartttn Kings, 
new Cheltenham, the lady of Cap*, F. W. Bur 
f ojroe, H.N . of h sou— At Culesboucne, tin lady of 
W. Elwrs, esq. of a, daughter. 

Married.] At Gloucester J. pieston, esq of 
Loughborough, to Klisibe:h, daughter of the h\te 
W. Cecil. rsq— At Cheltenham, 3. Hughes, esq, to 
Mrs. Co*— -At Alvestoo. Lieut C. W. Hockley, to 
Mitt Wetvof-J Wigr»fn, esq. of Cambridge, to 
Au'oe, daugfctt r cf K. Arkwright, esq.— AtChel. 
tenhatn, F. Lewis, esq. R N. to Ursi Harriet Ney- 
lir— At CrooUiHli, M. Wttlker. esq. to H. D. eldest 
d t ighter of Lieut. CA. L*Bgley— At Highoam 
< «.utt, R. Haivey, omj. to Mi*s J. Colltos, of Hath 
Court, Somerset. 

Pled ] At Wottou Undetedse. Mr*. Adey, re. 
Jictof C. Adey, esq.— At Burglull Lodge, W. Lin- 
« gen. esq.— At ChHtenha s>, Mr*. Morris, wife of O. 
Motris, r»q. lieut. general of infantry— At Glouces* 
ter, Mrs. Green vay, 00— At Doiitbouru. Mrs. 
Chapman, relict of the Rev. J. Chapman— C. ¥. 
Kdlow, esq. Of Cod ford. 

HAMPSHIRE 

Births.) At Ash Park, the lad/ of the Rcr. 

E. St. John, of a daushtrr— At Preshaw Hume, 
near Winchester, Lady Mary Long, of a sod. 

Marritd.] At Cotherington, S. B. loglis, esq. 
to S. Charlotte, widow of M*jor General Pringle,. 

Died.] At Portse*, iu the 1 15th year of his age. 
Thomas Bnlwrll, a native of that town. lie was 
married to oue wife VO je^rs, wl>o died ia her 
101st year— At Lmgstock, the Rev. H. Arnold, 
rector oTtlut |>i.nsl»- Mrs. Aicott, wife of J. Al- 
rou, esq. storekeeper ot Portsmouth— At Andover, 

F. . I'ugli, e»q. ftj — At Fateham, Mail))** wde of 
W. ICeech, esq.— At Alrrsford, LicuU Col. C. 
Duke-^At Hereford, Mrs. J. Persons, 83. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A I the late Herefordshire Agricultural 
Dinner, the meeting was decidedly against 
the intended agricultural petition to Parlia- 
ment, for imposing high protecting duties 
on " corn, meat, flour, rye, oats, pease, 
beans, barley, wool, flax, hetap, hides, tal- 
low, seeds, butter, cheese, poultry, vegeta- 
bles, apples, and pears," as injurious to the 
consumers, and ultimately ruinous to the 
-fermera and growers. 

Births') At Hereford, the lady of the Rev. II. 
C'pps, of a daughter— At Rockland*, the lady -of 
W. ft. Wills, esq. of a daughter. 

Os>r/.} At Whitchuich, the Rev, 8. FhMlpa— 
Mr. Ltnuro. 20, son of the Ute W. Lingen. esq. of 
BurghiW Lodge— J. Harris, eso, or Br il ley— At 
Iferr rV»rd. Mrs. K- Bany— J. Govle, jun. esq — . 
^At K»dtlermin»ter, Mrs. Cooler, 81— At Ivington, 
Mr. M. Whittle. 

.HSMVORDBttTRB. 
MrlMs.J At Stoeper Bury, the lady of S. UnWin 
Hratlsaote* esq. of a son andlietr. 

Mmrried] At Chesbuut, 3. Hughes, esq. to 
Urn. Cos, of Maya. 

!>*>*<»*. At Row lew-Lodge, near Berhet, the 
Rrr. Wi, JHartin Trinders, LL. B. and M.D. 7*^- 
Ai Hewlfoffd. J. Bush, esq —At Sariat, R. Day, 
jutt. esq AO— At Whitchurch, Rev. S. Phillip, 78. 



HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married ] At Comugton, Win. Jackson* fjsqvcs 
Miss Brumhead, both of Du ldmgtoo. 
Vied J Wm. Margetu, esq. of Su Ives. 
KENT. 

No vessels are able to enter Dover harbou*- 
oa account of the bar which has accoma- 
lated so much that it is dangerous to attempt 
it with the present Ijeavy swell A new 
harbour has been formed lor the last four 
months, immediately at the back of Pay new 
Hotel. The Dart, Captain Bushel, lately 
came into this new harbour, and landed -al 
the passengers on the beach ; there is three 
feet water at low tide. — Canterbury PapSf. 

The agricultural petition is stated to haVe. 
baasi signed at Dover and Sandwich mark- 
ets, by 1 )# occupiers, holding in the ag- 
gregate 40,000 acres of land. 

An investigation again has taken place at 
Calais, relating to the auddba loss of Mr. 
W. Keys, of Dover, as strong pregwptsao 
remains that he lost his life by some under- 
hand practices of which there is at pvesetit 
no directing clue: suspicion fetr on one of 
the gendarmes, who had been heard k> 
threaten him. The holes in the harbour 
have been dragged, and a particular well, 
v here some suspicion had lighted on, and 
the neighbouring canals, have unde^oa&a 
search, but to no purpose; so fbat this dark 
business remains stiU to be developedi 

Births.] At Bromley, the hail of B. Goodhart, 
esq. of a son.— Tim lady of J. £efl*n»» joa. eaqt of * 
son.— At Newington, near SUtingbgurng, Lh*Jaay 
of II. Djy, esq. of a daughter. 

MttrrUd ] At Horton Kirby, J. De Bie, esq.of 
the Minnrita. to M<«ry, second daughter of W. 
MngferidiSt esq. at To* a Mailing.— J. Parker, 
esq,, of Wiuderraeee, U Miss A. Parsons. — AtCwn- 
trrbury, T. Coomhe, e»q- to Ann Ifnrta, eleVr 
daughter of M. II. WSgnsr, «sq.^-At Mailing, J. 
Kentish, esq. to Miss %* Fanons^ead X. Park, esq. 
to Miss Anne Mo^tagna Patsons.ToAt Rocaeeter, 
tlie Rev, 9. Hall, to the. widow of Caot. Laars.— > 
J. Laisne, esq. to Augusta, eldest danghter of P. 
Beger, esq. of Brornptoa. — >Y. Manning, esq. to 
Miss E. Turner. 

Died ] S. Msdglsj) esq. late of Cookridge, near 
Xeeda.— -At Rntnsgate, Dr. gtrachey* archdnacon 
of SufTolk.— At PemUury, H. Woodgaut, esq. of 
Spring Grove.— At St, Leooard's, West MaJling, 
F. H. Pouce, esq.— Ax Bonify House, J. Coker, 
69. — At Horsmondeo, Mrs. C. Marriott, wadow of 
late J. Marriott. LL.D.— At Bromley. Wm. Waims- 
Icy, esq. 74 — At Eltham, Mrs. Henckell, telia of 
T. H. esq. OC.^At Dfal, Mr. Hiockwortin— At 
Rotherfield, IUaoah Maynard, 100.— At St. Dun- 
sun's, the Hon. Thos. Roper, 7$.— At Chatnarn, 
Miss M. Wolee^At Famham Mouse, Margaiet, 
eldest daughter of R. Fox, esq. of Toy Hall.— At 
Rochester, the Rev. W. P. Meiaies. — Mf. ?. 
Bush, 90. 

LAN0A6H1&B. 

A new Sunday school, erected for the 
purpose, at an expense of 2,4001. capable of 
accommodating 2,500 children, has been 
opened at Manchester. 

Birth,] At Liverpool, the lady of V. Stuck*?, 
esq. of s son. 

Married.] At Manchester, Mr Wrn, H. Oibbs, 
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of London, to Miss E. W. OsbntdUton-At Eccles, 
C. Hammond, juu. esq. of Hewmarket, to Ellen 
Wilson— Mr. Wm. Robinson, solicitor, of Lancas- 
ter, to Alice, daughter of the late Mr. Benj. Hun- 
ter, of Kendal— M. Walton, esq. of Liverpool, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Edw. E. Deacon, M.D. 
—At Warring too* Rebu Ellison, esq. of Upton, to 
Elisabeth, only daughter of John Jackson, esq. of 
Brick HaU* 

Ditd.] At Gilead HoOse, Liverpool, 38, Mrs. 
Solomon, wife of Dr. S*~At Stutford, in her 83d 
year, Margaset, relict of late Mr. N. Mashiter, of 
Bolton-by.the sands — Mr. C. Brownlow, 40, of 
Horwtch — Aged £1, Sarah Heriman, of Stanley 
House, near St. Keren 1 *, in Liverpool— MargaretU, 
vife of R. K. Liof wood, esq. of Dodgebill, Heaton 
a4orris~-In her 70th year, Margaret, vife of Jasftea 
Batentan, esq. of Islington House— Mary Harrison, 
168; she had lived in service in Mr. MaderV fa- 
mily, at Bacup, upwards of otf years.— At Liver- 
fool, Lady Crewe. 

aVBICBSTBRSHIRB. 
flrrl/t.J At Carleton Carlieu Hall, the lady of 
, the Rev. H. Palmer. 

Mmrried.\ At fc eg worth, the Rev. J. Daven- 
port, of Sutton Bounington, Notts, to Elenora* 
youngest daughter of the laic T. \V, Roberts, esq. 
of Tbornby Grange, Northamptonsbiie— Mr. T. 
Backweld, of Lockington, to Miss Mary Hull,, of 
Remington. 

Died ] In her 77tn year, Mrs. Chapman, widow 
©f Mr. Goo. C. of Upton— In his 81st yc*r, John 
Howcate, esq. of Cotes Duval— At Peatting Hall, 
the lady of J. Clarke, esq. from the bursting of a 
Mood vessel— At Hinckley, Mr. Sam. Graren, 78* 
LUfOOLNSHlRR, 
Murritd,] At Spalding, Mr. F. Groom, late of 
Musealt Mill. Northamptonshire, to Miss Willis, of 
Boston— At Thorpe, Mr. Francis Whiicy, merch, 
to Miss Webster, both of Wainfleet, All Saints— 
At Morncastle, Lieut. Sheppard, R. K. to Miss 
. Ann Baldock— At Glenthaa, near Galnsboro' tJ.e 
Rev, W. WflViuson, to Miss Robinson— At Gains* 
noro' T. Plnder, esq. to Mies E. Walters. 

Died.) The Rev. T. H. Ifolgete, formerly of 
Manchester, and latterly of Graatbam — At Bourn. 
. #*, Mary Frances, wife of Mr. W~. D. Haggard- 
Mr. Silvester Obbins, Boston, 72— Mr. Clayton, 
Jenner, Wirton Holme, near Boston — Mr. I'atrick 
Drummoad : be was the oldest common councilman 
Sot Lincoln. 88. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Married.) At Runty Gluo, W. Williams, esq. 
to Miss Harriet Thomas — J. Preston, esq. to Miss 
Cedf. of Duffyn. 

Died\ Mrs.Yourelr, relict of W. t; esq.— Lady 
F. T.^rigges. 

NORFOLK. 

"Birth.} At Cromer, the lady of B. Wilson, ese^ 
•f a daughter. 

Married.] At Foul dan, J* Carter, esq. to the 
daughter of W.G. D.Tyssen,e*qv— At Lynn, Lieut. 
Garland, R. N. to Miss Raven, 

Died ) At Yarmouth, Anne, the lady of J. D. 
FsJmer, esq.; same place, M*. J. Hunt, 80; Mrs. 
M. Jackson, 7*i Capu G- Holland, 65— Mr. H, 
Roberts, alderrnan of Tbatmrd— At St. Edtnucd/s, 
. Mary, the wife of Mr. Edwatd Starling. , 
tfOBTHAMPTONSHlRB. 

"Birtfis.) ' At Nor manton Hall, Urn lady or" Sir 
W. W. Dixie, of a daughter.— At Moor Hall, the 
lady of T. B. Huckett, esq. of a son and heir. 

MarrUd.] At Harrington, Mr. Barton to Mrs. 
Joa—Al Korthauipton, Mr, W. Burn, to Miss Wil- 



son ; same pUct, J. Holt* esq. late of the 4th Bra- 
goon Guards, to Mrs. Half^uny— At West Had. 
don, Mr. Woodcock, of Oxford, to Miss Lovelt— 
The Rev. J. Field, to Louisa, daughter o( the Rev. 
J. Bousquet 

Died.) At Peterborough, T. Mann, esq.— At 
Creaton, Mrs. Braokasbank— At Northampton, IV 
Dowbiggen, esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A fish, not before remembered by tbe 
fishermen in this part of the world, was 
lately caught at Newbegirj, on this coast In 
the outline, it' fa sometbiag like the salmon,. 
tl>e length is 5 ft 7 in. ; girt 2 ft. 10 in. f 
weight 6 st, 12 lb.; the scales, which are 
about the size of an l£-penny piece, are 
beautifully glossed or, reflected with green 
and bronze,, and sprinkler] or powdered with 
brilKantgosdand silver. A tolerable figure- 
of it is to be round in Gesner, A. D. 1606. 
He calls it Gobius murintu marimvs ffe- 
vascens et saxatilis ; and it was actually 
caught among the rocks, in the lobster nets 
of the Newbegin fishermen. It wasalive,. 
bnt appeared very sick, and had a foreign 
hook in the anus. 

Births.) At Newcastle, the Isdr of Aubeae 
Surtecs, esq. of a son — The lady of tbe Rev. O. 
Barnes, of * son— At Newby Wiskc„the lady of iKt 
Rev. I>. Wajtile of a daughter— At Co I fie Id, Mrs. 
Lvson, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Ponteland, the Rev. W. Brigga, 
A.B. to Miss Raioe— At Walton, Wni. Robson, 
esq. to Miss Calvert, of Sandysike, Cumberland^— 
At Mitford, James Renshaw, esq. to Miss Mitford- 
— At Newcastle, the Rev. Rob. Gteen, A.M. fee 
Miss Robinson. _< 

Died ) At Weetwood, John Orde, esq. 81— At 
Waterloo, near Blyth, Mr. B>igg». cwq. 46— At 
Bank House, Miss Tate— At Newcastle, Mr«. 
Hothwaito, of Hurttey Lodgrf. 6.V-At Newcastle, 
Mrs. Airy, mother of Major-general Airy, 9*. 

KOTTTNGHAMSHIRE. 

A pair of shoes, the upper leathers ot 
whkh were made of rat-skm, were exhibit- 
ed a few days ago at East Retford; the 
leather is exceedingly smooth, and as soft a* 
the finest kid, and yet appears stout and 
firm, h took six skins to make the pair oC 
shoes. 

Birth.) At Nottipgham, the lady of Lieut. Cot.. 
C. C,rookshsnks,of the 33d reeiroaut, of a son. 

.Married ] The Rev. W. Tiffin, of Malmsea and- 
Hayton, to Miss Rollcston. daughter of the laicC 
Rollc^too, esq. of Watnall— At Newark-upvn- 
Trent, T. BJain, esq, M. D. Miss Tom'inson. 

Died.] At Deeping, Mis. M. Pockrtngton. 
daughter Of the late J. Henshaw, e>q.of Cawthorpe. 
Hall— Mr. John Wood,#l^MrS.Th*>maUjon, 40 — Ac 
Neverir, in wne family netted Hay wood, two bro- 
thers and OM eister r their ages ha. 1^, and JO, in 
one weaWJohn Rose, wall known iu MotuugWaai 
as a singer and player on the viohn. 

BfWft*.] AtWykhato Park, the ledv of DuSttsnri. 
esq. of a daughter— m Staurietd isoaae, the UcTy- 
of Harding, esq. of a daughter* 

Married.) Charles Ross, esq. to Miss S. Thorax*. 
ton—As CnoaJuun, T. Prior, esq. to Miaa Krissn 
Skinner. 

Dtccf ] Alex. Croke, esq. of Orirl Cettagn, Om. 
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ford, «1— At Jet as College, Oxford, J. P. Jonas, 
esq-— At Sonning Mrs. Rachael Berris, 99. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

births.] At Carlton Cur Lew n*ll, the lady of 
the Rev. H, Palmer, or a daughter— A I Belvoir 
C*stU-, hfr Grace the Duchess of Rutland, of a too. 

Married.} Mr. Tippia, of Guaby, scar Coltster- 
worth, to Mrs. Pears, of Baboack— iAt South 
Witluun, Mr. J, Smith, to Mi*e 8. notching. 

Bied] Mrs. Ajpelia Lank, of South Lufleuham — 
T. B. Grantham, e*q. of Stamford, 30— Mr*. Ana 
f aulas, of Langbero, C2. 

8HR0PSHI RE. 

Married.] At Shrewsbury. Mr. 3. Protser, to 
Misa Maria Bromley— At Edgmdnd Rectory, H. J. 
Cloae. esq. 5th dragoon guards, to Sarah, third 
daughter of H. Bf van, esq.— At Albrigbiou, A. 
Nanson, esq. to Miss Beytis. 

Died'.} At Terricb-ball, Emma, second daughter 
of J. Barnes Watson, esq.— At Shrewsbury, Mrs. 
Lyon, widow of the late J. Lyon, esq,— At Teds- 
snere«hall, H. B. Oven, esq. 67— At Shrewsbury, 
£• Lloyd, esq.— At Shervingtoa ball. Viscount Kil- 
asorey— At Hope Bowdler, W. C. Hart, esq.— At 
Shrewsbury, Mr. Morel on Colon— At tire same 
place, Mrs. Saxton— -The infant daughter of the 
Rev. Reginald libber— At Edgebotton, Mrs.Vaugh* 
an, after 40 years illuess, 84— At Bales Owen, Mr. 
J. Crutchly. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Births.} At L*ngport,the lady of V.Stuckey.esq. 
of a son — At Bath, the Indy of Sir A. Wilson, of a 
son and heir — At the same plai e, the lady of 
Charles Eyscou, esq. of a daughter — At Longford, 
the lady of W. G. Douglas, of a son- -At Rodney 
Stoke, the lady of G. B. Northcotc, esq. 

Married.] At Bath, 11. B. Hunt, esq. to Ly- 
die, daughter of Dr. Merry—At Wells, Peter 
Leyng, esq. of Wells, to Mrs. Bridges, Chilcomp. 
ton— At BhUi, George Barclay, esq. to Matilda, 
only daughter of A. Aufrere, esq. of Hoverton-hall, 
Verfolk — At Bath, Sir John Pklmei Ackland, bart. 
to Maria, third daughter of Robert Knipe, esq. of 
Hew Lodge, Herts. 

Died ] At Bath, R. Mitford, esq. late or the 
■Audit Office— At Clewsioke. the Rev. J. B. But- 
• lev— At Bridge water, Maiy, widow of Charles An- 
dersoa, eeq. — At Bath, Elizabeth, widow of t>. 
Bur ridge, esq.— At Beth, Mrs. Gordon, rcliei of Sir. 
W. Gordon, baft. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Died.] Frederick, youngest »on of the late 
Henry Vernou. esq. of Hilton Pail— Marv. eldest 
daughter of W. II. C. Floyer,esq. of fltuls— At 
Wolverhampton, Miss Tonoidgton; at the same 
, place, Sarah, only daughter of J. Ltlsvly, esq — At 
Cannock, tbe Rrv, J. Butler Barber, 71— At CI it »- 
die,J-. Blagg, esq. 

8TJPF0LK. 

Lcnre$toft f Jan. \ For this last day or 

two past, Mr- Ronnie, engineer, and several 
cither gentlemen from Norwich, have been 
inspecting ©or coast, with a view to the cut- 
;'ti«ff a harbour. They appear highly satis* 
. fled with the situation , &c. 

A. thrashing machine, upon a simple and 
wseful . construction, was exhibited at last 
Bury sair ; the whole complete can be drawn 
by a ' tingle horse to any distance, and not 
heavier than a common tumbrel : it is made 
to work by four levers, similar to a pump 
sweep, and those worked by men A who can 



thrash from fifteen to twenty coombs of 
wheat per day. — County Herald. 

Married.] At Laveaham. Mr. KibtoMts te Miss 
East — At Lothertnu, W, Woods,' e*q. to Louis*, 
youngest daughter of R. Knhjhts, eeq— At Lowes- 
toft, C. Crowe, esq. to Miss E, PhHh>», of iirintol 
—Ensign SrwVth, of the 51st, to MUs Eraity Knight 
— Mr. Woorigmte t» Mis* A. ema. - ' 

Died } At Long Mltfaed, J. Rlchaadioe, esq. 
69— At Brome, the Rev. F. CoUaau Negus. e* 
years rector of that-plaee, 75— At Ipswich, Mxi. 
Honter, rcfrct of ~B. Hou tar, esq. ?t~At Haugh- 
ley, C. 6od*liey;esq.— At Bury SU'tttmeaas. Mis. 
Mathews, Bf3- At ItmeVTaneaajfe, Bare. Good, 
wife of the Rev J. ffood— At ll.dtatfcgh, Mrs. Cor. 
bett, 74— AfWeoBbrWge, J. jCoppertawalie, esq. 
—At Amerihatnf, Mitr Scott, At Leicester, 
Lieut. J. O. ITorton, R. M. *»— At Woodwaid.W. 
Mudd/esq. saVeeou— At Buegay, Mrs* lieyho", 
retire of the Rev. O.Heylawv of llerdiughaiu, 
Hull. 

SURREY. 

At no place in the who|c kingdom are the 
good effect* of bettering the morula and con- 
dition ol the poor, more visible than at king- 
ston-upon-Thames, in this county ; which, 
from its being a town of considerable trade, 
abound* with a very large pro portion 
of the labouring classes. A Society for 
this purpose has been lately formed there, 
consisting of the' most respectable inhabi- 
tant* of the place, and headed by Charles 
Nicholas Pallmer, esq- a gentleman of large 
propeity,andor the most humane and bene- 
volent disposition, who sacrifices' a great 
portion of his lime, as weR as fortune, in 
forming establishments far promoting the 
welfare of his poorer neighbours, and excit- 
ing them to hohest^and indite riot is pursuits : 
indeed, so unwearied and mdefatteabte ha vet 
been his exertions, that he is umversalijr 
looked up to and hailed as the the father of 
the town f and he is most ably seconded ia 
his laborious undertakings by the ttev.Wm, 
Gandy, the worthy and truly pious vicar of 
this aifcient place. Amongst other institu- 
tions set afloat by Mr. PaMmer, and* going; 
on in a compete state of prosperity, are a 
Sn era ffs* Bank, a Xalional School on a 
very extended scale, a Public Dispensary, 
and a System of Public Rewards for the 
most deserving characters in the pariah. It 
is much to be wished that every town 
throughout the conntry was equally fortu- 
nate in enjoying the benevolent and pater- 
nai assistance of such a character, who haa> 
not only the means, but likewise the will,, 
of conferring so many blessings on his fel- 
low-creatures. 

Birth*.} At Strestlnro, the lady of J. Meyer, 
esq. of a dasghter— The Iftdy of J. Thornton, esq. 
of a daughter— At Claprraaj, the lady of Wai. Col- 
lurid, esq. of a daughter. 

Mtrrritd. ] Major Robertson, to Miss Chapman, 
of Croydoe-J-At Cheats, the Rev. G. Milieu, M.A. 
to Miss Agnew— At Mortlalte, Lewis Dales, esq. to 
Mias Aytoa— At Rewington Butts, W. Turner, 
esq. to Mise 6pence<^At Richmond, T. Mudge, 
esq- to Miss Anua Robson. 

Died] Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Faidcll Fryer; of 
Lamheth— At Eporu, the eife of John Richardvju, 
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94 Sussex— Warwick— Wtstmorekmd— Wilts— York— Wok*. [FeWl. 



e^q.ofBmy St. Jarars— >At Clapham, C«briel Cop- 
land, esq — At Rick mood, Mr* Bean, relict of the 
late S. Bean, esq. 

STJ88EX. 

jtfirrrferf.] At WrlHngly, James Merricks, esq. 
to Mrs Hull — At Brighton, J. Lock wood, esq. to 
Eden, daughter of J. Thackrah . esq. 

Died ) Lewis Barton Buckle, esq. of Rop.<te 
Lodge — At Brighton. Frances, rfeughter of- the 
Rev. Dr. fUfgit, 12— At Chichtiter, J. E. Boyce, 
esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Births] At Moor Hall, the lady of F. Behyon 
Hnckett. esq. of *.sqd. 

Mnrriid.\ At Biirninghain, Mr. T. Mount ford 
lo Miss S. Wale. 

Died ] At Birmingham, Mr. B. Palmer. TOO— 
At Alvestou, Litut S. Na»on, 6oth rrpiineut— 
AtStretton, Mr. G. W. Salmon. M— At Leamiug. 
ton, Anna, daughter of W. W. Doveimi, esq. of St. 
Helena. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] At Appleby, N. Dent, esq to Miss 
Shaw, eldest deughtcr of the Rev. It. Shaw, LL.B. 
—At the same place, Mr. Stevenson, surgeon, to 
Miss Briggs, 

Vied.'] In his 80th year, Mr. T. Leighton, one 
of the society of Fri#odv-At Snap, the Bev. II. 
itolme, vicer of that place. 

WILT8HIRB. 

Birth.] At Lougleet, Lady E. Campbell of a 
daughter. 

Marriid.] At La cock, Edw. Jennings, esq. of 
Bath, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Lieut.- 
<Sol. II. Tufoell— At Bradford, Mr. T. Spackraan, 

to Anne, youngest daughter of R. Tolly, esq 

At Salisbury. J Woolfryrs, esq. to Miss C. Nor- 
snauselt— At Teffoot Evras, Peter Layng, esq. to 
Miss E. Kemp— At Dounton, Mr. R. Pracher to 
Miss J. Humhy. 

DiVd.] At Chippenham, Mrs. Gaby, \iife of R. 
Onby. esq.— At Salisbury, the Rev. J. Hughes, 1'4. 
—At Wottun. Mrs. Adey,83— Near Salisbury, Miss 
Mary Anne Bennett, i'O— At Wdsford, O. T. Bec- 
too, esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Birtht.] At Harrowgate, Uie lady of Wm. Sh*p. 

1i?rd, r$q. of a son— At Woodland*, near Harrow- 
gate, the Udy of Capt. Kenyon. of a son and heir 
—At Hull, the lady of I. Hark wouh. esq. of a ion. 
—At Hull, the lady of J. C. latker, esq. of a 

-daughter. 

Mar tied.] J. S. Bower, M. D. of Poncastei, to 
'Elizabeth, rtdeot danthter of Thos. Chives, esq. of 
Aakham, ntar Yoik— Mr. W. Staley, of Hull, to 
Miss Stale?, of Buriey, Oxfordshire— At Hull. Mr. 
"R. Beau, to Mary, second daughter of Capt. Fos 
t«r, of that place. 

Vied.] At Doncaster. Thomaslna. wife of 
.Tames Fenton, esq. of Loversall— At Hull, Mrs. 
Mary G»e, 83— R. DnnhilU esq. of Pontefrart — 
"Mrs. Aune. Ktdd, of Hull. 95— Wm. Walker, esq. of 
Huddersfield, 77 — Mr. Hargrove, the well known 
historian of Kuuresboio. Hartngate, and the s>ur 
founding country. 

WALES. 

B«'rf*s.] At Conway, the lady of C. Alderson of 
female twins— At LUu.i.s*, the lady of the Rev. H. 
Pairy, of a son— At Ruthin, the Udy of the Rev. 
H. Newcomc. of a sou. 

Married ] At tlawurd^n. the Rev. R. \V. Ey*. 
ton. vicar of Llang/dlcti, 4p CliailoLle, third daugh- 
ter of Uie late T. Griffith, of Rhual, c q. 



SCOTLAND. 
The house of Major Grant, of Auchter- 
blair was, on the 8d ultimo, entirely destroy* 
ed by lire, owing, as it ia supposed, to a 
spark from the kitchen chimney having 
fallen into the interstices of the roof, which 
the long period of dry weather preceding 
the catastrophe had rendered more than 
commonly liable to ignition. We are hap- 
py, however, in being enabled to state that 
no serious consequences, beyond the loss of 
some valuable furniture, ensued. The two 
sons of Major G. youths of 15 and 16, dis- 
played, we are informed, a degree of intre- 
pidity deserving the highest commendation ; 
and even the ladies of the family, with tbfct 
presence of mind which the occasion de- 
manded, resorted with the utmost celerity 
and fearlessness, to various expedients to 
effect the extinction of the tlames. A large 
tarpaulin was by them soaked flr a neigh- 
bouring ditch, which the yaurg gentfematt, 
with the assistance of an old man who was 
accidentally passing, endeavoured to draw 
over the roof, but without success. Many 
articles of con sequence were nevertheless 
preserved through the exertions of these 
daring boys. No personal injury was sus- 
tained. 

Perth, Dec. 31. — This morning, between 
Ave and six o'clock, a very alarming fire 
broke out in the east wing of Methven Castle, 
and for some time threatened destruction lo 
this extensive building. On the first alarm 
a great crowd of people assembled, and 
the family servants, aided by their exertions, 
succeeded in extinguishing the fire before 
the arrival of the engine from Ruthven 
PrintfiehJ, which was sent on the first no- 
tice We learn with regret that the dining 
and drawing-rooms, together with part of 
the library, have been destroyed; the books, 
however, were all removed before the fire 
had communicated to the ceiling of the 
room. It has not been ascertained treat 
what cause the fire originated. 

hirtha.] At Woodslie, the lady of G. Scott El- 
liot, esq. of a son nud heir— At Liooxlnve, aear 
Haddington, Lady Blantyre of a son— At Moer 
Park, Mts. R. C. Oswald of a daughter— lu Ediu- 
bu*gh, tun lady of Capt. Menzirs, of a sod— Tie 
lady of 8. Boswell, esq. of a daughter -At Minto, 
Lady Mint" of a son. 

Married.] At Glasgow, J. Blackwood, esq to 

Jane, daughter of M. Me. Farlaue, esq Mr. G. 

Llliotr* to Miss Jean, daughter of Wm. Hi U; esq. 
— At Kelso, Alcxr. Macdowul), esq. to Mar gar cf. 
daughter of E. Cille^-ir, oq,~ At Montrose, J. 
Leightnn, esq. to Miss Alisou. 

Died.) At Kilmarnock, Mrs. Bruce, who bore a 
long indnpoeitiou with cheerful nud christian pa- 
tienrc. Sho was tapped 42 times, and 500 Scou 
pints of water drawn off, a quantity almost incred- 
ible ia the abort spare of 25 months, amounting Mi 
weight to 2000lbs— At Ormiston, Aon. daughter of 
Captain Johnson, Barrack Master of the Jkiarfrie*. 
shire militia—At Ldieburgh. the Won. Henrietta 
Napier, 5econd daughter of the late Lord Mapief, 
f»0— Mr?. Dova, wife of J. Dove *$q, 8*— Mary lea 
wffc of Pr. Bruotoa, authoress of Self Cootroui, 
Discipline, and ether popular Kocels— Mrs, Pun- 
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ess, titter of the lata Admiral Lord Duncan, 80— 
Mr. Sinclair, father of the celebrated siagof— Lady 
Hay, widow of Sir A. Hay— Mra. Jane Davie* > 
daugfeterof J. Davie, esq.— Miss Graham, of Ore 
hiiti — Dr. "W. Blown, F.R.C.S.— At Olasgow, the 
R**rJ. TortAnU.TO— Mh)i Vtliaa Boebadao, daugh 
t^r of the late O. Buchanan, esq.— At poltm nt 
Park, Mra. Speira, relict of Alexander Speirs. esq. 
— At Castle wigg, J. Hathora, esqi «— At Ormrs- 
toun, Hiss A. P. Johnstone, daaghter of ). Jdfea- 
stone, esq. — Al Musselburgh, Helen, daughter of 
If. Jar dine, esq. — At Lev«h Lodg»\ P. Hadaway, 
esq,— At Perth. D. Tieggs, st-hppj in aster of Tipper* 
muin for (so year* — In V.f^sSire. .1 Hogg, senr. — 
The Hon. O. Duff, of Milton, third sop of the fiarl 
of Fife. f ' " ' 

Fire i* Dublin OMte.—On the 1 9th ult. 
ai two o'clock, the inhabitants of the Castle 
were alarmed by a crv of «* Fire V when it 
was d i acoi e r eJ that in the drawing-rooms of 
the south-east Wing of the grand front, now 
nearly finished, it had commenced its ra- 
vages, and threatened the destruction of the 
entire new building. The fire was occasion- 
ed by the airing of the rooms before the 
hearth stones and grates were set. There 
was) a large quantity of coals and turf, for 
that purpose, in the centre ot each room, to 
which had the fire communicated, it would 
have been scarcely possible to have saved 
the whole. It was extinguished before it had 
attained much strength, and no damage of 
any .consequence was done. 

CtulUbar, Dec. 7. — We have not at any 
time had to relate an occurrence in this 
county, productive of 9uch extensive misery, 
or so distressing and awful in all its particu- 
lars, as one which took place in the night of 
Monday the 30th ult. about 14 miles from 
Crcssmolina, in the mountains of Erris, 
where It souls were hurried into eternity. 
The house of a comfortable and hospitable 
farmer, named O' Hara, in that remote quar- 
ter which was seated on the side of a valley, 
and was overhung, at about two miles dis- 
tance, by four lakes, which communicated 
with each other, was completely swept away 
by an immense body of water, which burst 
forth froni those lakes, leaving a frightful 
gap in therr former boundary, and in its im- 
petuous course levelling and carrying away 
every thing (hat4n(erpo«ed. O'Hara, his 
wife, and children (except one that happen- 
ed to have been absent), some travellers who 
were passing to and from Erris, and three 
soldier* of the 02d Highlanders, composed 
the unhappy party that perished by this 
dreadful eruption. When the last accounts 
were received from this scene of suffering, 
the bodies of nine of the inhabitants, andone 
of the* soldiers, had been discovered, and a 



party of the 9Sd regiment had proceeded 
frdm Ballina to inter their lamented com- 
rades with military honours. The unfortu- 
nate deluge has also destroyed several head 
ot cattle, as well as great quantities of hay, 
straw, oats, Ac. 

Lately on Mr. Basil Marriott's farm at 
Freshtord, was, turned up by the plough, a 
gold coin of Edward III. called a rose-nobl«-, 
and then value 6s. £d. It is in tolerably 
good preservation, «nd* presents 'on the -one 
side, " the king standing in a ship crooned, 
holding a sword upright in his right hand, 
and a shield on his telt, with the arms of 
France seme-de-lis, three lions passant, and 
three Fleur-de-lis upon the side of the ship, 
Edxcar. Dei gra. Rex. Angl. Z. franc. 
Dm. H. On the reverse appear, in a large 
rose, a Cross Fleuri, with a Fleur-de-lis at 
each point, and a lion passant under a 
crown m each quarter, the letter E in a rose 
•in the centre. Domine, in furore two ar- 
guat me." 

Births.] At Dublin, Lady Burgh of a daughter 
—the Lady of the Rev. R. MacdonneS). F. T. C D. 
of a son — Tn Rutland-square, the lady of B. Riley, 
esq. of a daughter— At Killaraey, the lady of J. O* 
Connor, rsq. of "a daughter— At Gftitecu, the lady 
of C. Power, e«q. of a daughter — At Cork, the lady 
of p. Flannaghan, esq. R. N. of a sen— The lacy 
of Captain Feriel, of a daughter. 

Married.} At Dublin, T. Butler, esq. to Miss* 
Lucy Richards — W. Smith esq. to Luanda, second 
daughter of Sir W. S lamer— U. Jervia, esq. to Miss 
Marian Campbell— J. Fianklen, esq. of College 
Green, to Mrs. M ils, relict of the hite Iter, R. 
Mills,— A. Mansfield, esq. to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of L Delaney, esq. — At Caerigraham, G. 
Chapman, esq to Mies Isabella Dennis — The Rev, 
R. Ward to Miss Marth. 

Died.] At Strokestowo House, county of Roa* 
common, aged 81, the Right Honourable Maurics 
Baron Hartland. His lordship was married iu 1760V 
to the Hon. Catherine Moore, daughter of Stephen 
Lord Mount-Cashel, and is survived by her Lady- 
ship, by whom he has left i*«ue, the Hon Major- 
General Thomas Mahon. now Lord HarUaud, Lieut. 
Colonel of the 9th Drasooos : the Hon. M.<j°r-Gen. 
Stephen Mahon, Lieut. Colonel of the *<h dragoon 
guards; and the Hon. and Ret. Maurice Mahon,' 
one of the Prebendaries of St. Patricks Cathedral.' 
—At Dungannnn Park, Lord Visctfuut Northland^ 
90— At Dublin, Capt. H. Harrison, 4fi— Sir H, 
May, bart., of May field. Waterford— The rloohle 
Montague Mathew, M. P. for Tippernry— At Bat* 
lingderry, County of Galway. W. Donaldson, esq. 
81— At MtiUinsar, II. Shea, esq. ?ft— At Lubeek, 
county of WicMow, Mrs. E. Wilson, 'relict of the 
late W. Wilsou, esq.— At I.imrrirk. Mrs. CGrady, 
W'dow of the late D. C. O'Grady— At Aran Lodge, 
Roscommon. D r O'Cuitvghtn, esq 87 — At form, 
bello. Elisabeth, wife of the Rer. D. 8. Digby— At 
Tfenugh, Mrs. Abbott. 04. rellet of J. Abbott, ejq, 
she had had 28 chjldrea. 



THE l«sr month ha* afforded »o*hing remarkable in the dramatic line. Considering the atace as aa 
orgaut that posses*** en important inrluf-nce on i'»e taste of the cafdtal. and the morals and roans/ n of 
the Nation, we shall for the future more particularly rousider this subject in its gcueial spirit, than ta- 
ts. aaorV tempdrary details ; which, in a mootaty pabHeation, mast frequently prwre tedioni to aiany 
mi our reaoVft.— XVant of rpoan obliges bs to a deter a very coassas memoir of Sr. Wokot, (hHter 
known as Peter Pindar,; which will bo given in oar asstv < 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

PRIZE ESSAY. 

AS a proof that no expend » spared in onr endeavour. «o perpetuate the respectabUity 
«d importance of oar page,, by pre*»ting to the Public commamcattou. of the very firrt 
order *e beg to announce our intention of giving this year a Premium of 

O NE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 

which will be paid by Mr. COLBURN, for the best ESSAY, 
« OSESGLISH LITBR.4TVR* amjmTB* •«* ™ 19<A CBSTURIESr 
W« propose mat the Work .hUbe wri««« apUa .omewhat rimitorto that _of 
« TaLaude la Litterature FM^ P«^" DB-Hn.Ue-e S.ecle |" and that the 
Candidates shou!d deliver their Ea-ys on or before Slat of November next. The 
P.„ E to be adjudged by a CooacB.the eowtitutkm of which, with other P*™** 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BREAKWATER AT 
PLYMOUTH. BY M. CHARLE8 DU- 
PIN. 

THE Roads and the port of Plymouth 
are, perhaps, the spots where nature 
has done the most for a naval establish- 
ment, and they are, besides, situated at 
the point most important to the se- 
curity of Great Britain. Industry, 
power, and opulence have combined 
their efforts to add to the local advan- 
tages all the improvements of which 
they were susceptible. On the confines 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, along a 
very uneven part of the coast, and 
within the extent of only three miles, 
are situated three rich and populous 
towns : namely — Plymouth, Stone- 
House, and Plymouth Dock. Two 
rivers, the Plym and the Tamer, which 
enlarge at some distance above their 
outlets, form two vast basons, the Cat- 
water and the Hamoaze ; they mingle 
their waters in front of the three towns 
Above mentioned, in another bason, 
larger than either the Catwater or the 
Hamoaze: this is Plymouth Roads, 
usually called the Sound. 

The commercial establishments and 
the town of Plymouth are situated on 
the right bank of the Plym, close to the 
Catwater. The naval and ordnance 
establishments, together with the town 
of Plymouth Dock, lie, on the contrarv, 
on the left' bank of the Tamer, beside 
the Hamoaze. The two towns are in- 
sensibly united by the enlargement of a 
third, called Stone-House, which extends 
along an intermediate valley : these 
three towns contain altogether up- 
wards of sixty thousand inhabitants. 
Plymouth and Stone-House are not 
surrounded by fortifications ; they are 
defended on the sea-coast by a citadel 
erected on a promontory. The guns 
of this citadel cross those of an island, 
which nature seems to have placed at 
the entrance of the Hamoaze, to ren- 
der still more secure the anchorage 
of vessels in that immense inward 
port:— this is called Drake Island. It 
» pleasing to observe that national 
gratitude has given to this island the 
name of the illustrious Drake, who, in 
time of peace departed to discover 
unknown regions, and to share the 
Ntw Monthly Mao.— No. 6*2. 



glory of Americus and Columbus; — 
who, during the war with Spain in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, sailed from 
Plymouth to defeat the Grand Armada, 
as Themistocles quitted Athens to cap- 
ture the fleet of the great king; — and 
who, when war was at an end, became 
the father of those whom his genius 
had led on to victory, by converting, 
under an ingenious arrangement, the 
scanty but regular savings of brave war- 
riors into means of cheering the old 
age of the veteran disabled by the scythe 
of war, and of shielding from want 
the widow and orphan of the sai- 
lor who had perished for his country. 
— But in addition to these titles, which 
must ever render the name of Drake 
venerable to the English people, and 
dear to all friends of humanity, it pos- 
sesses a still more direct claim to the 
gratitude of the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Plym and the Tamar. 
Between the Dartmoor Hills and 
Plymouth, that is to say, along an ex- 
tent of upwards of twenty miles, thero 
is an. aqueduct, which was constructed 
under the direction of Drake, and the 
expenses of which he himself defrayed ; 
he afterwards, presented this admirable 
monument of public utility to the 
corporation of Plymouth. Drake 
Island separates the entrance ot 
the Hamoaze into two divisions ; on 
the north side its guns cross the fire of 
those of the citadel, as has already been 
observed. On the west, they cross the 
fire of the batteries of Mount Edge- 
cumbe. 

Mount Edgecumbe stands on an ex- 
tensive base : it rises and projects like 
a promontory, forming the western 
boundary of Plymouth Roads. Its sides 
are majestically shaded by some beautiful 
old plantations, and its summit com- 
mands one of the finest prospects Eng- 
land presents. On the cast, the specta- 
tor beholds, as if beneath his feet, the 
road and the vessels lying at anchor. 
The long narrow line, formed by the 
town of Stone-Housp, is distinctly 
marked; in front rise the citadel and 
insulated barracks of the Royal Ma- 
rines ; and in the rear the magnificent 
naval and ordnance hospitals. Further 
to the left, the Hamoaze sends off nu- 
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fnerous and deep ramificitions from both 
its banks, as the trunk of a vigorous 
tree shoots forth its branches in all 
directions. Along an extent of upwards 
of four miles, its principal course is filled 
by vessels, frigates, and smaller ships of 
war; some entirely dismantled, others 
rigged, fully equipped, and ready to join 
any sudden expedition at a moment's 
warning. Finally, to crown this mu- 
nificent picture, the plains, hills, and 
high mountains of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, form, on the east, north, and west, 
an immense amphitheatre of fields, mea- 
dows, heaths, forests, and rocks. The 
two extremities of this amphitheatre ex- 
tend gradually to the ocean, the im- 
mense surface of which presents no rest- 
ing point to the eye, except Eddystone 
light-house. 

This remarkable monument is erected 
on the narrow base of a detached roek, 
which is twelve miles otit at sea, and 
which rises to an immense height. 
Nevertheless, when the sea is agitated, 
the light-house frequently disappears, 
and is entirely enveloped amidst the thick 
vapour of the waves which break against 
its base, and ascend along the inclined sur- 
face of the structure. About a century 
ago, an old light-house stood on the 
same spot, but it was swept away during 
the night by a tempest. At day-break 
nothing was visible but the rock on 
which the beacon stood. The cele- 
brated Smeaton was then employed to 
build a new light-house. He was sup- 
plied with stone, iron, and work-men ; 
he surpassed himself, and erected a mo- 
nument which promises to resist the 
fury of the sea for centuries to come.* 



* The first light- house on the Eddystone 
rock was erected hy Mr. Henry Winstanley, 
and finished in 1696. He was so confident 
of the stability of his structure, as to wish 
to be in it when it stood the test of a vio- 
lent storm. He, ultimately, was indulged 
by the gratification of his wishes, but not 
with a propitious result. On November 
2Gth, 17u3, the light-house was blown down 
during a violent storm, Winstanley himself 
being amongst those who perished in the 
catastrophe. 

The second light-house, which was con- 
ttructed of wood, was built in 1709 by John 
Rudyerd,and was burnt down on December 
8d, 1755. The sad accident is rendered 
memorable by a remarkable circumstance. 
Henry Hall, one of the light house keepers, 
an old man of 94 years of age, looking up- 
ward from within, to observe the progress 
or the fire, received into his mouth u quan- 
tity of melted lead from the lantern above. 



Having made the reader in some de- 
gree acquainted with the admirable to- 
pography of the environs of Plymouth 
Roads, we may proceed to describe the 
great work which was wanting to render 
the Sound one of the securest harbours 
for the shelter and rendez-vous of a 
fleet. 

Plymouth Roads, which are both wide 
and deep, are surrounded on the east, 
north, and west, by hills and high moun- 
tains; and are thus sheltered against the 
wind from south-east to north, and from 
north to south-west. Of the four 
quarters of the compass, Plymouth 
Roads are only exposed to the wind on 
one. But as the latter faces an open 
sea, which is not broken by any island, 
the waves rush into the Sound with as 
much fury as they would daf«h against an 
unprotected coast. The extent to which 
they are engulphed, far from diminishing 
their force, augmeuts both their magni- 
tude and their power, from the same 
cause which renders tides stronger in 
straits and narrow bays, than in open 
seas, where there is no object to impede 
their motion. 

To render perfectly secure the an- 
chorage of vessels in Plymouth Roads, 
the English have followed the example 
which we set before them in constructing 
the jetee of Cherbourg* But they 

Ho lived 12 days : after his death a piece of 
lead, weighing 7oz. 5drs. 18grs. was found 
lodged at the bottom of his stomach ! This 
was then thought so incredible, that fused 
lead was afterwards poured down the throats 
of domestic fowls, to ascertain how long 
they might survive it. See the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, vol. xlix. for the year 1755. 

The third light-house on the Eddystone, 
which is the one now standing, was "begun 
hy the celebrated Smeaton in April, 1757, 
and finished in August, 1769. This great 
work exhibits a remarkable union of taste 
and science : and the history of its progress 
written by Smeaton himself, furnishes re- 
markable proofs of that fecundity of expe- 
dients with which a man of genius over- 
comes obstacles insurmountable by all other 
men. — Ed. 

• The British coasts exhibit some fine 
examples of natural Breakwaters. One of 
the most interesting of these is the beautiful 
little island of Inch Keith, which tends so 
pleasingly to enrich the noble picturesque 
effect of the approach to Edinburgh by sea. 
This island, by its happy position, enables 
vessels to ride quietly at anchor in Leith 
Roads, during winds which would otherwise 
considerably endanger their safety. And, 
to mention only one more example of this 
kind, the small island of Balta, ia the nerih 
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were not, like us, obliged to employ 
vast sums in experiments. They saved 
the money which we had expended, to 
ascertain how far a simple dyke of sunk 



of Shetland, by standing athwart the en- 
trance of Balta Sound in the island of Unst, 
renders that sound (ofteu resorted to by our 
Greenland and Archangel vessels) one of 
the most safe as well as commodious har- 
bours in the British dominions. 

Among artificial breakwaters, M. Dupin 
would, we think, have classed Rarusjrate 
pier and harbour, had he visited that extra- 
ordinary work. The harbour is completely 
stolen from the sea ; not, as at Plymouth, 
upon a deeply indented line, but upon a 
straight line of coast. The pier is a com- 
plete breakwater, and of a refined construc- 
tion ; and much earlier in its erection than 
the work at Cherburgh, to which M. Dupin 
refers. With regard to the breakwater at 
Cherburgh we are not able to speak accu- 
rately as to its present state : but, we fear, 
that notwithstanding the large sums of 
money expended upon it during more than 
30 years, it still remains incomplete. We 
learn from M. de Cessart,in his Description 
desTravaux Hydrauliquet, that the expense 
incurred between March, 1783, and Janu- 
ary, 1791, exceeded 900,000/. sterling j and 
that was an estimate in which the extra pay 
4o the troops and seamen employed was not 
included. The whole sum expended upon 
the Cherburgh work, there is every reason 
"to believe, is nearly quadruple the amount 
just specified. During the time M. de Ces- 
sart superintended the work, he employed 
more than 680 artificers to sink the cones 
be made use of; and for the whole opera- 
tion of the breakwater, there were simulta- 
neously employed from 1,200 to 1,500 arti- 
ficers and labourers, together with about 
-3,000 soldiers. By way of contrast, we may 
add the statement of the whole establish- 
ment for carrying on the Plymouth Break- 
water, viz : — 

A superintendent, with clerks, &c. 10 
Warrant officers and masters of the go- 
vernment vessels . .21 
„ Seamen and boys to navigate those ves- 
sels 90 

Seamen in the superintendents' vessels, 

boats' crews, &c. . . .45 
Masons, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. 39 
Seamen in the contractors' vessels • 170 
Quarry men and labourers employed by 

the contractors .... 300 

In all 675 

This is about a sixth of the number em- 
ployed at Cherburgh ; a circumstance with 
which M. Dupin appears to have been much 
struck, although he makes no specific com- 
parison in his interesting description. — £p. 



stone was capable of opposing the fury of 
the sea, and resisting its most powerful 
efforts. At thedistance of two miles from 
the bottom of the Bay, a right line wa* 
drawn from east to west;* this line 
was prolonged by two other right lines, 
inclining inwardly, and forming with the 
principal base, an angle of one hundred 
and thirty-nine degrees. Such is the 
plan according to which the outline of 
the structure has been formed. The 
total length of this line is four 
thousand two hundred feet. On the 
completion of the work, there will be 
two entrances to the roads, one on the 
east, not quite half a mile in width ; but 
deep enough for the passage of ships of 
war, until within a short distance from 
the shore ; the other on the west, above 
a mile in width, and also presenting, 
along an extent of two thousand seven 
hundred feet, sufficient depth for the 
passage of ships of war. By sound- 
ing the roads, according to the 
line along which the structure has 
been raised, it was ascertained, that the 
average depth is thirty-six feet, at low 
water. In the equinoxes, the difference 
between the highest tide and the lowest, 
is eighteen feet; the breakwater is to 
be raised three feet above this latter 
limit, which will make its average 
height fifty - seven feet. Its width 
is three hundred feet at the founda- 
tion, and only thirty at the top: 
these two surfaces are united by rectili- 
neal inclined planes. The transverse 
section of the structure is consequently 
a trapezium ; the length of its parallel 
sides being thirty feet, and three hun- 
dred feet. The internal inclined side er 
plane is one hundred and eighty feet in 
horizontal length ;t the external in- 
clined side or plane, ninety feet in ho- 
rizontal length: consequently, the in- 
clination of the internal, is three times 
greater than that of the external plane. 

In constructing the immense work, of 
which I have described the dimensions, 
it was necessary to choose between the 
white Portland-stone, furnished by a 
neighbouring coast, the granite which 
forms the basis of the primitive moun- 
tains of Cornwall and Devonshire, and 
the stone which constitutes the secon- 
dary mountains, and which is covered by 

* It inclines a few degrees towards the 
north-west. 

t That is to say, that the most inclined 
line, mesuring this slope, and projected ho- 
rizontally, is 180 feet long. 
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a light stratum of vegetable earth: the 
latter was preferred. 

The hills of stone, lining the right 
bank of the mouth of the Plym, (the 
Catwater) have been cut, and, by the aid 
ef gunpowder, masses are detached 
weighing ten or twelve tons. These 
masses are thrown into the sea, without 
any particular order, but within the 
lines fixed for the boundaries of the 
work. The points for depositing the 
•tone, so as to diminish the width, and 
thereby form the internal and external 
slopes, are determined by means of sound- 
ing. When the work at an v part rises high 
enough to be visible at low water, the 
largest blocks of stone are employed. 
They are laid together in such a way, as 
to produce the greatest possible resist- 
ance to any derangement which might 
be occasioned by the waves of the sea. 
They are not, however, so combined, as 
to form a smooth surface externally; 
on the contrary, they present great 
irregularities, and thus form a break- 
water, in the true sense of the word. 
The external plane or slope, from the 
level of low water to the summit, as 
well as the horizontal part of the sum- 
mit, have a smooth and uniform sur- 
face : but the stones, though smoothed 
on the external surface, are not squared 
on the other fides. They are laid one 
into another; and in form, bulk, and 
mode of connexion, perfectly represent 
those ancient structures, celebrated for 
solidity, and known by the name of 
Cyclopean Structures. 

Having enabled the reader to form 
some idea of the Breakwater, we may 
now describe the means employed in 
extracting the stone from the quarries, 
placing it on board vessels, and disem- 
barking it at the necessary point. These 
methods are, generally speaking, as 
simple as ingenious, and are well wor- 
thy the attention of the mechanician. 
The lulls, from which the 6tone is 
extracted, extend to the bank of the 
Plym ; and a quay is constructed on the 
bank of the river, to afford conveniences 
for the loading of several vessels at the 
same time. The hills are every where co- 
rered with strata of vegetable earth, more 
or less thi.k. This earth is gradually re- 
moved before the stone can be got out. 
The hills are cut from the top down- 
wards, by sections nearly vertical. 

The vegetable earth which has been 
removed, together with the small pieces 
of stoue procured in course of the ex- 
cavation, are piled up, and form an ar- 



tificial hill, which rises beside those which 
arc gradually disappearing. By means 
of iron chains, flying bridges are thrown 
from the summit of the new hill to the 
summit of the primitive hill; and the 
workmen, with wheel-barrows and hand- 
barrows, remove the vegetable earth 
along these bridges. 

There appeared to be nothing pe- 
culiar in the process by which the 
quarries are worked; only that it is 
much more easv, when the stone is 
found in vertical strata, than when it 
lies horizontally. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that in the same hill, there are 
strata nearly horizontal, contiguous to 
others nearly vertical ; a geolt^ i fact, 
which, though not without example, is 
nevertheless very remarkable. The 
largest blocks of stone, which are reserv- 
ed for the external and upper parts of 
the work, are extracted from the latter 
strata. At the foot of each section of the 
hill, a file of cranes is established, on an 
extremely simple priuciple. The feet of 
thfcse cranes rest on a sole fixed into the 
earth ; and the heads turn in an iron 
collar provided with rings, to which 
chains are fastened ; these chains, four 
or five in number, extend some from 
the top downwards, and have their 
point of attachment in the ground— and 
others from the bottom upwards, and 
have their point of attachment on 
the summit of the hill. In propor- 
tion as the excavation advances, 
the points of attachment of the chains 
are altered, and the range of cranes 
is extended, so that the pieces of 
stone detached by the gunpowder, and 
thrown down by the workmen, are al- 
ways caught by some one of the cranes. 
They are each moved by means of a 
double handle, the axis or which has a 
pinion attached to it ; this pinion sets in 
motion a toothed wheel, which acts upon 
the pinion attached to the cylinder, 
round which the chain, by which the 
weight is raised, rolls and unrolls. 
Two men are sufficient to work each 
crane : one links together the two ends 
of the chain round the piece of stone to 
be raised, and the other turns the 
handle. As soon as the stone is disen- 
gaged from those who surround it, the 
workman, who fixed it in the chain, 
pushes it with his hands, and makes the 
crane turn on itself, until the stone 
comes on a level with a flat carriage, 
with four small cast iron wheels, of 
nearly equal diameter. 

The block of stone being deposited on 
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this carriage, the two workmen at the 

crane proceed to raise another piece of 
stone, and to place it on another carriage. 
These little carriages are provided at 
both ends with two strong iron hooks, 
for fastening to the traces of a horse, 
either before or behind, according as it 
may be found necessary to make the 
carriage advance or retrograde ; for it 
is not made to turn upon its wheels. 
The wheels are placed in the grooves 
of an iron rail-way, prepared for that 
purpose. These iron rail-ways meet at 
the different points of embarkation, and 
branch out to each of the cranes above 
described. 

When a carriage arrives to be loaded 
at the cranes, a driver is in readiness 
with his horse, and he fastens the traces 
to the hooks in front of the carriage. 
He drives off, proceeding a little before 
his horse, in order to turn the little 
pieces of iron, which form edges for 
the grooves of the rail-way, at places 
where two roads, crossing each other, 
renders it necessary that the edges of 
the rail-way should be capable of tak- 
ing two different directions. The 
rail-ways lead to the point of em- 
barkation, parallel with the quay, and 
the carriage which runs in this direc- 
tion must turn at right angles, in order 
that it may be embarked on board the 
vessel which is waiting at the quay to re- 
ceive it. For this purpose.a circular plate 
of cast-iron is laid down, with edges which 
appear to be a prolongation of the rail- 
way. This plate, the centre of which 
is in the middle of the road, turns on 
rollers fixed circularly beneath it. It is 
moreover enchased in a cast iron hoop, 
and fixed into the ground, to prevent 
it from inclining either to one side or the 
other. The driver havingbrought his car- 
riage to the iron .plate, which prolongs 
the iron rail-way, unfastens the horse, 
and turns with his hands the iron-plate, 
with the carriage upon it, until the rail- 
way on the plate is brought in a line 
with the turn of the road leading to the 
vessel, perpendicular to the quay. 

A strong beam is fixed into the front 
of the quays. Two beams perpendicular 
to this, on a line with the grooves of the 
latter part of the rail-way, are fixed, 
with strong hinges, in front of the im- 
moveable beam. The iron grooves of 
the rail-way are carried along these two 
beams, which may be either raised or 
lowered by turning upon the fixed beam. 
The free extremities of the two beams 
rest on the edge of a port-hole, at the 



stern of the vessel that is to be loaded. 
According as the tide is either high or 
low, the slope of the beams changes* 
though the ends still rest on the port- 
hole. 

The vessels employed to convey the 
blocks of stone have only one deck, along 
which run two iron rail-ways extending 
from stem to stern, one on the starboard, 
and the other oo the larboard side. 
Two similar rail-ways take the same 
direction into the bottom of the hold. 
A horizontal capstan in the middle of 
the vessel, moved by iron wheel-work, 
makes the carriage advance from the 
circular iron-plate, before mentioned, to 
the deck of the vessel, where the car- 
riages are ranged, so that the front of 
the one comes in contact with the back 
of the other. 

It will naturally be supposed that in 
order to keep the vessels steady during 
the loading, it is necessary, in depositing 
the carriages in the hold, to begin by in- 
troducing them alternately on the star- 
board and larboard sides. Thus the 
vessel is prevented from heeling either on 
one side or the other, which would ren- 
der the operations difficult and even dan- 
gerous. In this manuer sixteen or twenty 
carriages are put on board each vessel ; 
six or seven on each side of the hold, and 
two or three on each side of the deck. 
With one horse for drawing the car- 
riages to the circular iron plates on 
which they are turned to the point of 
embarkation, the driver of the horse, 
and six or eight men for working the 
capstan and pullies, a vessel bearing 
sixty tons is loaded in the space of fifty 
minutes. 

The great works which I have here 
attempted to describe, the enormous 
masses of stone which the workmen 
strike with huge hammers, or precipi- 
tate from the summit of the hills; the 
suspended roads for conveying away the 
earth ; the lines of cranes and their si- 
multaneous machinery ; the movement 
of the carriages; the arrival, loading, 
and departure of the vessels, present 
altogether, to an admirer of the great 
works of art, one of the most imposing 
spectacles that can be imagined. At 
certain t»ours the ringing of a bell an* 
nounces the explosion of the quarries. 
The works instantly cease, the workmen 
retire ; all becomes silence and solitude ; 
and this silence is rendered still more 
imposing by the report of the gunpow- 
der, the breaking of the rocks, the crash 
occasioned by their fall, and the prolonged 
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echoes. Near the quarries there are seve- 
ral workshops for repairing the tools, 
carriages, vessels, &c. A little square 
building serves as an office for the en- 
gineer and a few agents,* who are suffi- 
cient for the direction and completion of 
an undertaking, the annual expences of 
whieh amount to one hundred thousand 
pounds. The works are entrusted to 
two contractors : one superintends the 
transport of the stone, and the other the 
explosion of the quarries and the con- 
struction of the breakwater. The 
vessels employed in conveying the 
stone are previously guaged, and 
each vessel has its burden marked on 
scales fixed up at the stem and stern. 
In proportion as the vessel is loaded, 
the scale descends in the water, and 
thus the burden is ascertained. This 
serves for the rule by which all the works 
are paid. A certain sum is paid for the 
extraction of every ton of stone, and so 
ranch for placing it on board the vessels 
and conveying it to the breakwater. 

The work was commenced fsur years 
ago {in 1812), and the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds has been annually 
expended on it. Five hundred thousand 
pounds more are wanted, and it is ex- 
pected that the structure will be 'finished 
in five years. Thus the Plymouth break- 
water will cost nine hundred thousand 
pounds, regularly expended in the course 
of nine years. 

The quantity of stone which had been 
employed on the 10th of Sept. 1816, 
amounted to nine hundred and forty four 
thousand five hundred and one tons. 
Supposing that at the conclusion of the 
year the whole should have amounted to 
a million tons, the work will at that time 
have cost four hundred thousand pounds, 
which, at an average, is at the rate of 
eight shillings for the shipment, trans- 
port, and deposit of each ton. 

When the vessels arrive at the break- 
water, their cables are fastened to buoys 
parallel with the works, one range with- 
in and the other without; they then 
take the position which is assigned to 
them. The port lids arc lowered and 
the port-holes at the stern for loading 
become the port-holes for unloading. 
These poTt-Iids turn on strong hinges 
fixed at the lower end, whiht the upper 
end is fastened by strong chain* ex- 
tending to a post above the prow. When 



* The engineer, his assistants, and all 
tip defksjfunouBt only to ten individuals. 



the port-lid is lowered by meant of 

these chains it becomes horizontal. A 
tackle is fastened to the hind-part of 
the carriage which is to be unloaded ; 
it passes over the carriage, runs through 
a block fixed on the stern, and then 
winds round the horizontal capstan. 
The capstan is now put in motion, the 
carriage ascends from the hold, is drawn 
along the deck to the port-hole, which it 
passes. Then the tackle acting vertically 
on the carriage, while the motion of the 
capstan is continued, raises the hind 
part of the carriage, and the stone 
winch is now uncoufincd, falls by its 
own weight into the sea. This 
operation being ended, the unloaded 
carriage is brought back and placed on 
the clear part of the deck, and ano- 
ther is unloaded in the same manner. — 
For a burden of sixty tons, for exam- 
ple, this operation occupies only forty 
minutes, and fifty vessels arc employed 
in conveying the stones. 

A crane is used in arranging the 
enormous blocks of stone, which are 
laid together systematically from the le- 
vel of low water to the summit of the 
Break-water. This crane, which is form- 
ed of two long masts firmly lashed to- 
gether at the top, and resting on the deck 
and the side of a vessel at the stern, is 
very strong and large. It is worked by the 
horizontal capstau on board the vessel ; 
whilst a smaller capstan acts upon a ca- 
ble, by which the vessel is made either to 
approach the Breakwater or to recede 
from it. I conceive it to be impossible 
to employ a more simple and advantage- 
ous system of mechanism for raising and 
placing the stones in slightly inclined 
gradations, which consequently renders 
it necessary that the crane on board the 
ship should project considerably, so that 
the vessel may not strike against the 
Break-water. 

Some other little fixed cranes, which 
present uothing remarkable, are ranged 
in succession at different points of the 
Break-water, for moving and depositing 
the last pieces of stone. 

Such is the rapid sketch of the great 
works of Plymouth Breakwater. The 
admiration excited by the contemplation 
of such an enterprize is increased on 
consideration of the rapidity with which 
it has been completed, and reflects ho- 
nour at once on the enlightened Govern- 
ment which promoted these immense 
expenses for the attainment of an object 
so eminently advantageous to the puolic, 
and on the industrious individuals who. 
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hj the most prompt, in genious, and yet 
simple means, have overcome the great 
est difficulties. 

My friend, Mr. John Rennie, who 
drew the plan of the Plymouth Break 
water, and who, together with Mr. 
Whitby, immediately superintends the 
works, invented the different methods 
which have here been explained. Mr. 
Whitby, the companion of Capt. Cook, 
is already known for his talent as a 
mechanician, by an interesting memorial 
of the methods adopted for raising* the 
frig-ate Ambuscade. To his politeness 1 
am indebted for the explanation, given 
on the spot, of all the operations which 
he himself superintends with indefatiga- 
ble activity. 

OBSERVATIONS ON GRAINGER'S POSH 
41 THE SUGAR CANE ;" BY DR. JOHN- 
SON. 

MR. EDITOR, 

IT is well known that Dr. Johnson 
was in the habit of writing critical ar- 
ticles on the performances of his friends, 
for the purpose of recommending them 
to public notice. The following is one 
of those productions which the Doctor 
wrote, with that good-natured purpose, 
in behalf of Dr. James Grainger's poem 
of " The Sugar Cane on its first ap- 
pearance in 1764. As this effusion has 
escaped the collectors of Dr. Johnson's 
fugitive pieces, the insertion of it wiW, 
perhaps, be acceptable to his admirers 
and the general body of your readers. 
This critique appeared in three succes- 
sive numbers of the London Chronicle: 
a paper to which the Doctor occasionally 
contributed. S.Taylor. 
Dec. 28, 1818. 

The Sugar Cane: a Poem. In Four 
Books, with Notes, &c. 
To travel usefully in any country, re- 
quires a course of study and disposition 
of mind suited to the objects which that 
country particularly presents to curio- 
sity. Holland will be most properly 
surveyed by the merchant, and politi- 
cian, and Italy by the antiquary and vir- 
tuoso. America is well known to be 
the habitation of uncivilized nations, 
remarkable only for their rudeness and 
simplicity. The plains and mountains 
of the western hemisphere afford no 
monuments of ancient magnificence, nor 
any exhibitions of modern elegance; the 
lives of their vagrant inhabitants, insecure 
and unfriended, can only shew how 
labour may supply the want of skill, and 
bow necessity may enforce expedients. 



But Nature has filled these boundless 
regions with innumerable forms to which 
European eyes are wholly strangers. 
" In passing down the river of Ama- 
zons," says Condamiue, " I saw new 
plants, new aniinaU, and new men." 

The qualifications of an American 
traveller are, knowledge of Nature and 
copiousness of language, acuteness of ob- 
servation and facility of description. It 
is, therefore, with that pleasure which 
every rational mind finds in the hope of 
enlarging the empire of science, that we 
see these enlightened regions visited by 
a man who examines them as a philoso- 
pher, and describes them as a poet. 
The subject which he has chosen to illus- 
trate, demands, by its commercial value, 
the attention of a mercantile, and by its 
physical curiosity, that of a philosophical 
nation. And it is reasonable to expect, 
that all to whom sugar contributes 
usefulness or pleasure, will be willing 
to know from what it is produced, ana 
how it is prepared. 

Every author is best recommended by 
himself; we shall therefore subjoin some 
examples of the descriptions and prs- 
cepts both physical and moral, with 
which this poem abounds. They are not 
selected as superior in excellence to 
many other passages in the poem, bu,t 
as more easily separated from the rest, 
and more intelligible when the connexion 
is broken. 

In the first Book, directions arc given 
for the choice of soils : and here the 
poet having celebrated the dark deep 
mould, when intermixed with clay or 
gravel, thus proceeds: — " 1 

This soil the Cane 
With partial fondness loves : and oft surreys 
Its progeny with wonder. Such rich veins. 
Ase scattered plenteous o'er the Sugar Isles : 
But chief that land, to which the bearded 
Fig, 

Prince of the forest, gave Barbadoes name : 
Chief Nevis, jnstly for its hot-baths fanrd ; 
And breezy Moniscrrat, whose woDd'rous 

springs 

Chatogp, like Medusa's head, whate'er they 

touch 
To stony hardness. 

Tho' such the soils the Antillean Cane 
Supremely loves : yet other soila abound, , 
Which art may tutor to obtain its siniJe. 
Say, shall the expericne'd muse that art re- 
cite ? 

How sand will fertilize stiff barren clay, 
How clay unites the light, the porous mould, 
Sport of each breeze? And how die torpid 
nymph 

Of the rank pool so noisome t;> the smell 
May be lolicitcd, by wily v ays, 
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To draw her humid train, and prattling ran 
Down the reviving slope* ? Or shall she say 
What glebes ungrateful to each other, but 
Their genial treasures ope to fire alone? 

Having enumerated the soils proper 
for the sugar cane, the Poet proceeds to 
mention the seasons of planting ; and 
here takes occasion to describe a West 
Indian shower, with its various prog- 
nostics and effects. These he exhibits 
first as they appear upon the plain, and 
then turns the reader's eye to the hills ; 
where he opens a scene which will 
equally strike Europeans by its grandeur 
and its novelty: — 
But chief, let fixed attention cast his eye 
Onthecapt mountain, whose high rocky 
verge 

The wild fig canopies (vast woodland king, 
Beneath thy branching shade a banner'd 
host 

May lie in ambush) and whose shaggy sides, 
Trees shade, of endless green, enormous 
size, 

Wond'rous in shape, to botany unknown, 
Old as the Deluge. — There, in secret haunts, 
The watery spirits ope their liquid court; 
There, with the wood-nymphs, link'd in fes- 
tal band, 

(Soft airs and Phoebus wing them to their 
arms) 

Hold amorous dalliance. Ah, may none 
profane, 

With fire, or steel, their mystic privacy : 
For there their fluent offspring first see day, 
Coy infants sporting : silver-footed dew 
To bathe by night thy sprouts in genial 
balm; 

The green stol'd Naiad of the tinkling rill, 
Whose brow the fern tree # shades; the 

power of rain 
To glad the thirsty soil, on which, arranged 
The gemmy summits of the cane await. 

In one of his precepts for planting, a 
moral sentiment arises so naturally from 
a physical observation, that we cannot 
but wish it may be generally read : — 

In plants, in beasts, in man's imperial race 
An alien mixture meliorates the breed ; 
Hence canes, that sicken 'd dwarfish on the 
plain, 

Will shoot with giant vigour on the hill. 
Thus all depends on all ; so God ordains. 
Then let not man for little selfish ends, 
(Britain, remember this important truth!) 
Presume the principle to counteract 
Of universal love ; for God is love, 
And wide creation shares alike his care. 



• This only grows in mountainous situa- 
tions. Its stem shoots up to a considerable 
height, but it does not divide into branches, 
till near the summit, where it shoots out 
horisontally, like an umbrella, into leaves, 
which resemble those of the common fern. 



Equally new to the readers of this he- 
misphere will be the Carnation-hedge 
ana Humming-bird, of which we shall 
give the author's account both in verse 
and prose : — 

Boast of the shrubby tribe, Carnation fair,* 
Nor thou repine, tho' late the muse record 
Thy bloomy honours. Tipt with bar 

nish'd gold, 
And with imperial purple crested high, 
More gorgeous than the train of Juno's bird. 
Thy bloomy honours oft the curious 

muse 

Hath seen transported : seen the Hum- 

ming-bird,+ 
Whose burnish'd neck bright glows with 

verdant gold ; 
Least of the winged vagrants of the sky, 
Yet dauntless as the strong-poune'd bird of 

Jove ; 

With fluttering vehemence attacks thy Cups, 
To rob them of their nectar's luscious store. 

The Second Book describes the vari- 
ous dangers to which plantations are 
exposed; first, from vermin and insects; 
and then from causes more dreadful and 
destructive, hurricanes, calms, and earth- 
quakes. 

Say, can the Muse, the pencil in her hand, 

* This is, indeed, a most beautiful flower- 
ing shrub. It is a native of the West In- 
dies, and called, from a French governor, 
named De Poind, Potndana. If permitted 
it will grow twenty feet high ; but, in order 
to make it a good fence, it should be kept 
low. It is always in blossom. Though 
not purgative it is of the senna kind. Its 
leaves and flowers are stomachic, carmina- 
tive, and emmenagogue. Some authors 
name it Cauda Pavonit, on account of its 
inimitable beauty ; the flowers have a phy- 
sical smell. How it came to be called 
Doodle-doo I know not; the Barbadeans 
more properly term it Ftowrr-fenc*. This 
plant grows also in Guinea. 

t The Humming-Bird is called Piceflore 
by the Spaniards, on account of its hovering 
over flowers, and sucking their juices, with* 
out lacerating, or even so much as discom- 
posing their petals. Its Indian name, says 
Ulloa, is Guinde, though it is also known 
by the appellations of Rabilargo and Li*on- 
gero. By the Caribbeans it was called 
Coliotrte. It is common in all the warm 
parts of America. There are various spe- 
cies of them, all exceeding small, beautiful, 
and bold. The crested one, though not so 
frequent, is yet more beautiful than the 
others. It is chiefly to be found in the 
woody parts of the mountains. Edwards 
has described a very beautiful Humming- 
Bird, with a long tail, which is a native of 
Surinam, but which 1 never saw in these 
islands. They are easily caught in rainy 
weather. 
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The all-wasting hurrieane observant ride ? 
Can she, nndaxzled, view the lightning'* 
glare, 

That fires the welkin ? Can she, unappall'd, 
"When all the flood-gates of the sky are oped, 
The shoreless deluge stem ? The Muse hath 
seen 

The pfllar'd flame, whose top hath reach'd 
the stars ; 

Seen rocky, molten fragments, flune in air 
From Etna's vext abyss; seen burning 
streams 

Pour down its channeled sides : cause such 
dismay, 

Such desolation, hurricane ! as thou; 
When the Almighty gives thy rage to blow, 
And all the battles of thy winds engage. 
Soon as the virgin's charms ingross the sun ; 
But chief, when Libra weighs the unsteady 
year, 

Planter, with mighty props thy dome sup- 
port; 

Each flaw repair; and well with massy bars 
Thy doors and windows guard. 

Then, or calms obtain ; 

Breathless, the royal palm-tree' ■ airiest van; 
While, o'er the panting isle, the desmon Heat 
High hurls his flaming brand ; vast, distant 
waves 

The main drives furious in, and heaps the 
shore 

With strange productions : or, the blue 
serene 

Assumes a louring aspect, as die clouds 
Fly, wild-careering, thro' the vault of heaven; 
Then transient birds, of various kinds fre- 
quent 

'Each stagnant pool ; some hover o'er thy 
roof; 

'Then Eurus* reigns no more; but each 

bold wind, 
-By turns, usurps the empire of the air 

With quick inconstancy ; 

Thy herds, as sapient of the coming storm, 

(For beasts partake some portion of the sky) 

In troops associate, and in cold sweats bath'd, 

Wild bellowing, eye the pole. 

— See, the mists that late involv'd the hill, 

Disperse; the mid-day sun looks red; 
strange burs 

Surround the stars, which vaster fill the eye. 

A horrid stench the pools, the main emits ; 

Fearful, the genius of the forest sighs ; 

The mountains moan; deep groans the ca- 
vern 'd cliff. 

A night of vapour, closing fast around, 

Snatches the golden noon.— Each wind ap- 

The Korttfflies forth, and hurls the frighted 
air: 

Net all the brazen engineries of man, 
At once exploded, the wild burst surpass. 
Yet thunder, yok'd with lightning and with 
rain, 

• At other times the east wind constantly 
blows in these climates. 
Nbw Monthly Mao.— No. 62. 



Water with Are, increase the infernal din : 
Canes, shrubs, trees, huts, are whirl'd aloft 
in air. 

The wind is spent; and " all the isle be 
low; 

As silent is as death.' 1 

Soon issues forth the West, with sudden 
burst ; 

And blasts more rapid, more resistless 
drives : 

Rushes the headlong sky : the city rocks ; 
The good man throws him trembling on the 
ground, 

And in his inmost soul the murderer dies. 
Sullen the West withdraws his eager storm* 
Then the South, sallying from his iron 
caves, 

With mightier force, renews the aerial war; 
Sleep, frighted, flies; and, see! yon lofty 
palm, 

Fair Nature's triumph, pride of Indian 

groves, 

Cleft by the sulphurous bolt! See yonder 

dome 

Where grandeur with propriety combined, 
And Theodorus with devotion dwelt, 
Involv'd in amould'ring flames.— From ev'ry 
rock 

Dashes the turbid torrent; thro* each 
street 

A river foams, which sweeps, with untam'd 
might, 

Men, oxen, cane-lands, to the billowy main. 
Pauses the wind. — Anon the savage East 
Bids his wing'd tempests more relentless 
rave; 

Now brighter, vaster coruscations flash : 
Deepens the deluge; nearer thunders roil; 
Earth trembles ; ocean reels : and in her 
tangs, 

Grim desolation tears' the shrieking plain. 
Nor does the hurricane's all-wasting breath 
Alone bring ruin on its sounding wing : 
Even calms are dreadful, and the fiery 
South 

Oft reigns a tyrant in these fervid isles : 
For, from its burning surface, when it 

breathes, 
Europe and Asia's vegetable sons, 
Touch 'd by its tainting vapour, shrivell'd, 

die. 

The hardiest children of the rocks repine; 
And all the upland Tropic-plants hang down 
Their drooping heads: show arid, coil'd, 
adust. 

The main itself seems parted into streams, 
Clear as a mirror; and, with deadly scents, 
Annoys the rower; who, heart fainting, 
eyes 

The sails hang idly, noiseless, from the mast 
Thrice hapless he, whom thus the hand of 
Fate 

Compels to risk the insufferable train ! 
A fiend, the worst the angry skies ordain 
To punish sinful man ! 

When such the ravage of the turning calm, 
On the stout, sunny children of the hiU ; 
Vol. XL P 
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What mast thy cane-land* fed ? Thy late 

green sprouts 
Nor branch, nor joint ; but sapless, arid, 
pine j 

Those, who have manhood reach'd, of yel- 
low hue, 

(Symptom of health and strength) soon 

ruddy shew, 
While the rich juice that circled in their 

veins, 

Acescent, watery, poor, unwholsome tastes. 
Then earthquakes ,Nature*s agonizing pangs, 
Oft shake the astonished isles. The Solfa- 
terre 

Or sends forth thick, blue, suffocating 
steams : 

Or shoots to temporary flame. A din 
Wild, thro' the mountains quivering rocky 
caves, 

Like the dread crest of tumbling planets, 
roars. 

When tremble thus the pillars of the globe, 
Lake the tall cocoa by the fierce North 
blown ; 

Can the poor, brittle, tenements of man 
Withstand the dread convulsion? Their 

dear homes, 
(Which, shaking, tottering, crashing, burst- 
ing, fall,) 

The boldest fly : and, on the open plain, 
AppalTd, in agony the moment wait, 
When, with disrupture vast, the waving 
earth, 

Shall 'whelm them in her sea-disgorging 
womb. 

Nor less affrighted are the bestial kind : 
The bold steed quivers in each panting vein, 
And staggers, writh'd in deluges of sweat, 
The lowing herds forsake their grassy food, 
And send forth frighted, woeful, hollow 
sounds ; 

The dog, thy trusty centinel of night, 
Deserts his post assign 'd, and piteous 

howls. — 
Wide ocean feels : — 

The mountain- waves, passing their custom'd 
bounds, 

Make direful, loud incursions on the land, 
All-overwhelming : sudden they retreat 
Wth their whole troubled water*: but, 
anon, 

Sudden return, with louder, mightier force ; 
(The black rocks whiten, the vext shores re- 
sound ;) 

And yet, more rapid, distant they retire. 
Vast coruscations lighten all the sky, 
With volum'd flames; while thunder's aw- 
ful voice 

From forth his shrine, by night and horror 

fcirt, 

Astounds the guilty, and appals the good : 
For oft the best, smote by the bolt of Hea- 
ven, 

Wrapt in ethereal flame forget to live. 

In the Third Book, a West Indian 
harvest is described ; and the manner of 
boiling the juice of the cane. From 



this part we shall give the description of 
a cane field on fire. 

Ah me ! what numerous deafening bells re- 
sound? 

What cries of horror startle the dull sleep? 

What gleaming brightness makes, at mid- 
night, day ? 

By its portentous glare, too well I see, 

Palssmon's fate : the virtuous and the wise ! 

Where were ye, watches, when the flame 
burst forth ? 

A little care had then the hydra quell *d : 

But, now, what clouds of white smoke load 
the sky ! 

How strong, how rapid the combustion 
pours! 

Aid not, ye winds, with your destroying 
breath, 

The spreading vengeance. — They contemn 
my prayV. 

Rous'd by the deafning bells, the cries, the 
blaze ; 

From ev'ry quarter, in tumultuous bands, 
The negroes rush ; and 'raid the crackling 
flames, 

Plunge daemon-like! all, all, urge ev'ry 
nerve : 

This way, tear up those canes ; dash the fire 
out, 

WTiich sweeps, with serpent-error, o'er the 
ground. 

There, hew these down; their topmost 

branches burn : 
And here bid all the watery engines play ; 
For here the wind the burning deluge drives. 
In vain. — More wide the blazing torrent 

rolls ; 

More loud it roars, more bright it fires the 
pole! 

And toward thy mansion, see, it bends its 
way. 

Haste, far, O far, your infant throng re- 
move: 

Quick from your stables drag your steeds 
and mules : 

With well-wet blankets guard your cypress- 
roofs, 

And where the dried canes in large stacks 
are pil'd. 

Efforts but serve to irritate the flames : 
Nought but thy ruin can their wrath appease. 
Ah, my PalsBmon ! what availed thy care, 
Oft to prevent the earliest dawn of day, 
And walk thy ranges, at the noon of night ? 
What though no ills assail'd thy branching 
sprouts, 

And seasons pour'd obedient to thy will : 
All, all must perish ; nor shalt thou perserve 
Wherewith to feed thy little orphan throng. 
Oh, may the cane-isles know few nights like 
this! 

The Fourth Book (the subject of 
which is the proper choice and treatment 
of Negroes) opens with the following 
fine personification : 

Genius of Afric ! whether thou bestrid'st 
The casQed elephant; or at the source 
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Of thine own Niger, sadly thou rectin'st, 
Thy temples shaded by tha tremulous palm, 
Or quick pa paw, whose top is oecUac'd 
round 

With numerous rows of party-coloured fruit : 
Or bear's! thou rather from the rocky banks 
Of Rio Grande, or black Sanaga ? 
Where, dauntless thou, the headlong torrent 
bear'st 

In search of gold, to braid thy woolly locks, 
Or with bright ringlets ornament thine ears, 
Thine arms, and ancles ; O attend my song. 
A mase that pities thy distressful state ; 
Who sees, with grief, thy sons in fetters 
bound ; 

Who wishes freedom to the race of men ; 
Thy nod assenting craves ; dread Genius, 
come! 

After this the poet gives a curious 
account of the genius and disposition of 
the different Negro nations ; and pro- 
ceeds to recommend mild treatment to 
their masters ; in which the generosity 
of the author's temper, and the inge- 
nuous liberality of his sentiments, will 
be admired and approved by every hu- 
mane reader. 

Planter, let humanity prevail — 
Perhaps thy Negro, in his native land 
Poasess'd large fertile plains, and slaves, and 
herds: 

Perhaps, whene'er he deign'd to walk 
abroad, 

The richest silks, from where the Indus 
rolls, 

His limbs invested in their gorgeous plaits : 
Perhaps he wails his wife, his children, left 
To struggle with adversity. Perhaps 
Fortune, in battle for his country fought, 
Gave him a captive to bis deadliest foe : 
Perhaps, incautious, in his native fields, 
(On pleasurable scenes his mind intent,) 
AU as he wander'd; from the neighbouring 
grove, 

Fell ambush draggM him to the hated 
main. — 

Were they even sold for crimes ; ye po- 

lish'd, say ! 
Ye, to whom learning opes her amplest 

page; 

Ye, whom the knowledge of a living God 
Should lead to virtue; are ye free from 
crimes? 

Ah pity, then, these uninstructed swains; - 
And still let mercy soften the decrees 
Of rigid justice, with her lenient hand. 
Oh, did the tender muse possess the power 
Which monarchs have, and monarchs oft 
abuse, 

'Twould be the fond ambition of ber soul, 
To quell tyrannic sway; knock off the 
chains 

Of heart-debasing slavery; give to man, 
Of every colour and of every clime, 
Freedom, which stamps him image of his 
God. 



Then laws, opp r ess i on's scourge, fair vir- 
tue's prop, 

Offspring of wisdom, should impartial reign, 
To knit the whole in well accorded strife : 
Servants, not slaves, of choice, and not 
compelled, 

The Blacks should cultivate the Cane-land 
isles. 

We have afterwards an enumeration 
of the several ails to which the Negroes 
are peculiarly liable, with their cures. 
The wild opinions and customs of this 
sable race are also described ; particu- 
larly the grand Negro dance on festival 
occasions. 

The poet concludes the whole with 
an address to the mother country; and 
with a premonition of the dangerous 
consequences likely to arise from that 
independency to which the northern co- 
lonies are gradually advancing. 

All hail, old father Thames ! tho' not from 
far 

Thy springing waters roll ; nor countless 
streams, 

Of name conspicuous, swell thy watery store; 
Tho' thou no Plata, to thee the sea devolve 
Vast humid offerings; thou art king of 
streams : 

Delighted commerce broods upon thy wave ; 
And every quarter of this sea-girt globe 
To thee due tribute pays; but chief the 
world 

By great Columbus found, where now the 
muse 

Beholds, transported, slow, vast fleecy clouds, 
Alps, pil'd on Alps, romantically high, 
Which charm the sight with many a pleas- 
ing form ; 

The moon, in virgin glory, gilds the pole, 
And tips yon tamarinds, tips yon cane- 

crown'd vale 
With fluent silver ; while unnumber'd stars 
Gild the vast concave with their lively beams. 
The main, a moving, bornish'd mirror 

shines ; 

No noise is heard, save when the distant 
surge, 

With drowsy murm'rings, breaks upon the 
shore ; 

Ah me, what thunders roll ! the sky 'son 
firel 

Now sudden darkness muffles up the pole! 

Heavens ! what wild scenes before the af- 
frighted sense 

Imperfect swim!— -See! in that flaming 
scroll, 6 

WTiich time unfolds, the future germs bud 
forth, 

Of mighty empires ; independent realms ! 

And must Britaonia, Neptune's favourite 
queen, 

Protectress of true science, freedo m, arts 
Must she, ah! must she, to her offspring 
crouch ? 
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Ah, QHUt my Thames, old Ocean's favcer- 

ite son, 

Resign his trident to barbaric streams. 
His banks neglected, and his waves un- 
sought, 

No bards tp sing them, and no fleets to 
grace? 

Again, the fleecy clouds amuse the eye, 
And sparkling stars the vast horizon gild— 
She shall not crouch ! if Wisdom guide the 
helm: 

Wisdom that bade loud Fame, with justest 
praise, 

Record her triumphs ! bade the lacqueying 
winds 

Transport, to every quarter of the globe, 
Her winged navies ; bade the scepter'd sons 
Of earth acknowledge her pre-eminence ! 
She shall not crouch, if these Cane-ocean'd 

Ides, which on Britain for their all depend, 
And must for ever ; still indulgent share 
Her fostering smile ; and other isles to gain, 
From vanquished foes. — And see another 
race! 

A golden sera dazzles my fond sight ! 
That other race, that long'd-for aeia, hail ! 
The British George now reigns, the Patriot 

King; . 
Britain shall ever triumph o'er the mam ! 



THOUGHTS ON PLANETARY MOTION. 

AS the theory of gravity has long 
been received and sanctioned by a mul- 
titude of learned men, some people may 
be surprised to see any thing advanced 
against it. But let it be remembered, 
that truth can never suffer by fair in- 
quiry:— the candid professor of philo- 
sophy will readily submit his opinions to 
the test of investigation, and willingly 
relinquish whatever cannot be supported 
by reason and sound argument. ^ The 
venerable name of Newton may justly 
claim great respect, and challenge very 
honourable notice: but, while we pay 
to departed worth the just tribute of 
merited praise, we ought to consider that 
infallibility belongs not to dying men, 
whose contracted span of mortal exist- 
ence precludes a long course of scientific 
researches; and whose feebleness of 
constitution prevents those vigorous ef- 
forts of the mental faculties, which are 
absolutely necessary to the acquisition of 
perfect knowledge. 

The Newtonian system is very popu- 
lar—and if it can be proved sufficient to 
account for the phenomena of Nature, 
it is worthy of the greatest honour : but 
if impartial discussion should clearly 
point out its defects, let it not be perti- 
naciously held as an invariable creed, 
to be received without consideration, 
and repeated without thought. Were 



men always contented to take things 
upon trust, without examining the prin- 
ciples upon which received systems are 
founded, popular errors must for ever 
remain without correction, and new 
discoveries would very seldom be made. 
It was by stepping out of the common 
path, that Columbus ventured on a new* 
undertaking, and succeeded in disco- 
vering a new world. Every friend to 
improvement in science will gladly en- 
courage a spirit of inquiry: and the 
hope of finding many persons of this 
description has induced me to offer sen- 
timents so very different from those of 
my superiors in the literary world. 

James Ferguson, F. R. S. has pub- 
lished a Treatise of Astronomy, ex- 
plained upon Sir Isaac Newton's prin- 
ciples, wherein he makes the following 
remark: — 

" By the above-mentioned law, § 130 
et seq. bodies will move in all kinds 
of ellipses, whether long or short, if the 
spaces they move in be void of resist- 
ance. Only those which move in the 
longer ellipses have so much the less 
projectile force impressed upon them in 
the higher parts of their orbits ; and 
their velocities, in coming down Up- 
wards the sun, are so prodigiously in- 
creased by his attraction, that their cen- 
trifugal forces in the lower parts of their 
orbits are so great, as to overcome the 
sun's attraction there, and cause them 
to ascend again towards the higher 
parts of their orbits ; during which time, 
the sun* 8 attraction acting so contrary 
to the motions of those bodies, causes 
them to move slower and slower, until 
their projectile forces are diminished 
almost to nothing; and then they are 
brought back again by the sun's attrac- 
tion, as before."' Eleventh edition, p. 81. 

In opposition to this system, I main- 
tain, that when the planet moves in an 
elliptical orbit, the centrifugal force and 
the sun's attraction cannot possibly ex- 
ist. My arguments are as follow : — 

1. There can be no progression from 
inferiority to superiority, without ar- 
riving at a point of equality. 

2. The planet's centrifugal force 
being once inferior to the suns attrac- 
tion can never become superior thereto, 
without the planet's arriving at a point 
in the orbit, where the centrifugal force 
and the sun's attraction are perfectly 
equal. 

3. The centrifugal force and the sun's 
Attraction can never become oerfectly 
equal, without causing the planet to 
move in a perfect circle. 
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4. The planets earn never move in 
ellipses, while the centrifugal force and 
the sun's attraction do exist ; also, the 
centrifugal force and the sun's attrac- 
tion cannot exist, while the planets 
move in ellipses. 

The truth of the first position will 
plainly appear.when it is considered that 
where equality cannot be accomplish- 
ed superiority can never be attained. 

It is evident, that tangents and se- 
cants are increasing quantities as the 
angle increases ; and that, in ascending 
from the lower part towards the ver- 
tical point, they are constantly approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to equality : and 
yet, if they be continued to any deter- 
minate length whatever, and extended 
as far as thought and imagination can 
reach, they will never become perfectly 
equal. The tangent will always be 
something less than the secant; al- 
though we should conceive them to reach 
from the earth to the utmost bounds of 
the solar system, or suppose them to 
be commensurate with the whole extent 
of creation. As far as the mind can 
form any idea of the subject, there will 
be an eternal approximation to equality ; 
and yet, the very point of equality will 
never be attained. 

Geometrical projection and arithmeti- 
cal calculation plainly prove, that, in 
ascending the arch, the difference 
between the tangents and secants is 
gradually diminishing; and therefore 
they are perpetually approaching to- 
wards equality, as the angle increases 
towards 90 degrees. But, though the 
approximation to 90 may be carried on 
ever so long, and the approach to it 
rendered very near, yet, as two parallel 
lines can never meet together, so the se- 
cant of 90 can never be drawn or cal- 
culated ; and consequently its tangent 
can never be estimated or determined. 
And as the tangent, which is the infe- 
rior quantity, though always increasing, 
can never equal the increasing secant, 
so it can never exceed it in length. 
But if there be two increasing quan- 
tities, and it is found that the quantity 
which was inferior at one point or 
period is become superior at another 
poiut or period, it is manifest, that there 
is a point passed, where both quantities 
were exactly equal. It is known, that 
tangents and double sines are increasing 

? quantities; for, in ascending the arch 
ram to 10, from 10 to 20 degrees, &c. 
the tangents and double sines are in- 
creasing.' it is also evident, that the 
tangent here is the inferior quantity, and 



the double tine it the superior quantity : 
but when we rise to 70 or 80 degrees, 
the tangent is found to be the superior 
quantity, and the double sine* is the 
inferior quantity. Now, as the tangent, 
from a state of inferiority, is become 
superior to the double sine, it is plain, 
that there must be some point between 
20 degrees and 70 decrees, where the 
tangent and double sine are perfectly 
equal. And by examination, we shall 
find this point precisely at 60 decrees. 
Below 60, the tangents and double 
sines are increasing and approaching 
towards equality; at 60, the tangent 
becomes perfectly equal to the doublf 
sine; and above 60, it rises to superior 
rity, and goes on increasing its supe- 
riority, as long as the projection or 
calculation is continued. 

Here, then, is a progress from infer 
riority to suoeriority, where 60 degrees 
must be reckoned the point of equality, 
which forms the boundary between both 
states, and through which the progres- 
sion is made. All this illustrates and 
confirms the above mentioned position: 
and every progression in nature that we 
examine will serve to prove, that it it 
impossible to pass from inferiority to 
superiority, without arriving first at the 
point of equality, where neither of the 
quantities exceeds the other. 

2. The planets* centrifugal force 
being once inferior to the sun s attrac- 
tion can never become superior thereto, 
without the planet's arriving at a point 
in the orbit, where the centrifugal force 
and the sun's attraction are perfectly 
equal. 

It is said that, in the higher part of 
the orbit, the centrifugal Torce is too 
weak to balance the sun's attraction; 
but that when the planet is come down 
to the lower part of the orbit, the cen- 
trifugal force is become too strong for 
the sun's attraction 

Here, then, the planet's centrifugal 
force and the sun's attraction are sup- 
posed to increase during the planet's 
descent from the Aphelion to the Peri- 
helium ; but with this difference, the 
centrifugal force, which was the inferior 
quantity in the higher part of the orbit, 
has increased so much faster than the 
sun's attraction, that, in the lower part 
of the orbit, it is become the superior 

rmtity. So that according to thy 
trine, the centrifugal force hat nude 



* By the term « double siae" is meant 
the sine doubled, or toe ehprd of twice the 
arch. 
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a progress from inferiority to superi- 
ority. This plainly implies! that it 
must have arrived at the point of equa- 
lity, where the two forces were per- 
fectly balanced, without the least ex- 
cess on either side; for, without ar- 
riving at that point of equality, it never 
could attain a state of superiority : as it 
has been already proved. Therefore 
the planet's centrifugal force being once 
inferior to the sun's attraction can 
never become superior thereto, without 
the planet's arriving at a point in the 
orbit, where the centrifugal force and 
the sun's attraction will be so perfectly 
balanced, as to admit of no prepon- 
derance, and so exactly equal, as to ad- 
mit of no inequality. 

3. The planet's centrifugal force and 
the sun's attraction can never become 
perfectly equal, without causing the 
planet to move in a perfect circle. 

When the planet arrives at that point 
in the orbit, where the centrifugal force 
and the sun's attraction are perfectly 
equal, how can the planet approach 
nearer to the sun ? Will the sun's at- 
traction draw it nearer? 

Certainly it will not: for that attrac- 
tion is completely balanced by the cen- 
trifugal force, which acts with equal 
power and in an opposite direction. 
Therefore, upon this principle, it is im- 
possible for the planet to come any 
nearer to the sun. 

Again. When the centrifugal force 
and the sun's attraction are perfectly 
equal, How can the planet go farther 
from* the sun ? 

Will the planet's centrifugal force 
carry it to a greater distance from the 
sun? 

Certainly it cannot : for that centri- 
fugal force is directly opposed by the 
sun's attraction, which, in this case, 
must be perfectly equal to the centri- 
fugal force. Therefore, upon this prin- 
ciple, it would be impossible for the 
planet to go any farther from the sun. 
Hence, it follows, that as the planet can- 
not come nearer the sun, because of the 
centrifugal force, and as it cannot go 
farther from the sun, because of the 
sun's attraction, if the planet move at 
all, it must move in a perfect circle 
round the sun, without increasing or 
diminishing its distance from the sun. 
But it may be objected that the planet is 
supposed to be descending from the 
Aphelion towards the Perihelium, in a 
direction which leads it nearer to the 
tun : and when, in that descent, it arrives 
at a certain point in the orbit, the cen- 



trifugal force and the sun's attraction 
are considered to be equal: yet it is 
manifest, that the planet has been 
approaching nearer the sun; and as 
every moving body has a tendency to 
continue the same direction, unless it 
be prevented by some powerful cause, 
will not the planet, in consequence of 
its former direction, continue for some 
time to approach the sun, although the 
centrifugal force and the sun's attraction 
are become perfectly equal ? 

To this 1 answer ; the centrifugal 
force is considered to be produced by 
the increased projectile force in combi- 
nation with the planet's direction: there- 
fore the influence of the planet's direc- 
tion is fully allowed for, in counting 
the centrifugal force; and being once 
duly allowed for, can never be reckoned 
a second time. The centrifugal force 
is declared to be caused by the planet's 
velocity in a certain direction: there- 
fore, both the direction and velocity are 
completely accounted for, in reckoning 
the centrifugal force produced by them. 
Heuce, the increase or decrease of 
distance from the sun, can never be 
caused by the planet's former direction ; 
seeing that all influence arising from that 
source has been reckoned in counting 
the centrifugal force, and consequently 
can never be counted again as a separate 
principle. 

The consequence is, that the continu- 
ance of planetary elliptical motion is im- 
possible, according to the Newtonian 
system ; for the planet's centrifugal force 
and the sun's attraction can never be- 
come peifectly equal, without causing 
the planet to move constantly in a per- 
fect circle. 

4. The planets can never move in 
elliptical orbits, while the centrifugal 
force and the sun's attraction do exist ; 
also, the centrifugal force, and the sun's 
attraction cannot exist, while the planets 
move in elliptical orbits. 

It is plainly proved, that all motion 
regulated by centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces must be perfectly circular ; so 
that, when a body moves in an elliptical 
orbit, its motion cannot be regulated by 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. But 
the earth, moon, and stars move in el- 
liptical orbits ; therefore the motion of 
the earth, moon, and planets, can never 
be regulated by centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces. The whole may be briefl j 
comprised in the following statement : 

The centrifugal force and the sun's 
attraction cannot exist, without becom- 
ing equal in some part of the orbit ; and 
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they cannot become equal in some part 
of the orbit, without producing a circu- 
lar motion, and precluding an elliptical 
motion. 

The plain inference is, the existence 
of centrifugal force and the sun's attrac- 
tion absolutely precludes elliptical mo- 
tion ; and the existence of elliptical mo* 
tion absolutely precludes the existence 
of centrifugal force, and of the sun's 
attraction. 

Thus it appears, that the Newtonian 
system is quite insufficient to account 
for planetary motion : and therefore that 
motion must be ascribed to a principle 
which our celebrated countryman never 
thought of. 

5. If the above arguments are conclu- 
sive, it must necessarily follow, that the 
theory of the tides, so generally received, 
is perfectly erroneous. The ebbing and 
flowing of the sea can never be caused 
by the attraction of the sun and moon, 
if it be proved that no such attraction 
does exist. In this case, the movement 
of the waters must be referred to a 
principle of a very different nature. 

6. It is now requested, that some ad- 
vocate for the theory of gravity will 
undertake to answer what is here ad- 
vanced against it ; and it is hoped that 
the issue of the debate will tend to 
confirm and illustrate the present popu- 
lar system ; or else to introduce another, 
subject to fewer incumbrances, and ca- 
pable of clearer proofs. 

Perhaps it will be asked, If the pre- 
sent system should prove defective, what 
substitute can be found for it ? 

My answer to this inquiry is, I have 
something to offer in its stead ; but to 
render it fit for public inspection, it is 
necessary that it should be elucidated 
and confirmed by several experiments, 
which are too expensive for me at pre- 
sent to undertake : therefore, until some 
favourable turn take place in my circum- 
stances, I shall confine myself to the 
investigation here proposed. When the 
above-mentioned positions have received 
sufficient discussion, I intend to bring 
forward against the theory of gravity, 
other arguments, founded upon the 
moons revolution round the earth, 
&c. &c. W. Jenkin. 

Mi/lor. 

NOTICES OP TUB HUNGARIAN GYPSIES. 

No. I. 

SOME account of the mode of life, 
manners, and character of a people, 
partly unknown, and partly disregarded, 
on account of their political insignifi- 



cance, vet not the less remarkable, can- 
not fail of proving interesting to the 
general reader. The author is far from 
pretending to furnish a complete de- 
scription of them ; for so many of the 
less prominent features in the character 
of this singular race of beings, may 
escape the most attentive observer, that 
it would be presumption to offer a 
sketch like the present, as exhausting 
the subject. What he does give, how- 
ever, is the result of his own observa- 
tions; and, both in the outline and co- 
louring, shall bear the stamp of truth. 
It need hardly be mentioned, that 
where his account disagrees, more or 
less, with others already published, the 
situation of the writer, and, doubtless, 
here and there, a more accurate know- 
ledge of the subject, is the cause. 

Though this is by no means the place 
for historical researches, I cannot avoid 
saying a few words respecting the origin 
ot the gypsies. It was formerly the 
fashion seriously to iufer the descent 
and origin of a people, from its name. 
The gypsies being called in German Zi- 
geuner, Hasse* thinks be has found 
them in the Syginnoi of Herodotus. 
Even if we did take into the account 
that Herodotus (Herod. V.p.351. sq. 
ed. Steph.) as he frankly confesses, 
speaks of the country north of the Ister, 
which he, upon hearsay, assigns to the 
Syginnoi, at a time quite unknown; 
and makes these Syginnoi dwell from 
Pontus to the Adriatic Sea, and that he 
again finds Syginnoi a province; that, 
therefore, no conclusion can be drawn 
from his uncertain notices. It roust 
appear strange, that a people who in- 
habited so vast an extent of country, 
could wholly vanish from history ; and 
not till after a lapse of two thousand 
years, (in the first quarter of the 15th 
Century) shew themselves again, and 
that too, in several parts of the world 
at the same time. The main objection 
to Hasse, is, however, that a people so 
lone settled in Europe, would not as 
evidently betray, in figure, manners, 
and complexion, its oriental origin. 

There can scarcely be a doubt, that, in 
historical criticism, the similarity of 
names is a very weak support for such 
assertions. A Frenchman might, with 
equal reason, derive the Gypsies from 
Bohemia, they being called Bohemians 
in French. Grellman's hypothesis is 
more tenable, who, (in his Historical 



• The Gypsies in Herodotus &c. Konings- 
burg, 1803. 
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Essay 6n the Gypsies, 2nd edit. Gffttin- 
gen, 1781) upon much more soHd 
grounds, endeavours to prove, from the 
analogy of the language, that they are 
of Hindoo origin. The general proof 
teems satisfactor y ; but to make the Pa- 
riah ofttadfteft, Who are, however, not 
the sme, the ancestors df our Gypsies, 
is rarely gdittg further than we have 
authority to do* Ad*rang>tam (Mithri- 
dafts, part I* p. 287) could hardly resist 
' the temptation of- firing precisely the 
original eeat of the gypsies in India, at 
the mdntfr of the indue, (Sind.) where 
there Is stilt a ptaadering tribe, called 
Singanese, or Tsehinganese, and this 
mirely beeaose there is some likeness 
With the German name Zfeeuner. * 
• Bat all this needs no refutation, when 
1 gey, that the Gypsies, m their own 
language, call themselves Pharaon ; and 
the reader will amile, when he hears 
tlmt they pretend to be descended from 
the remains of Pharaoh's host, drowned 
in the Red Sea. This is almost calling 
in question the accuracy of Moses, who 
■ays, that Pharaoh and hie host perished 
4o a man. Hie^Gyspsies, nevertheless, 
prid* themselves an this biblical deriva- 
tion, just as if they must absolutely be 
in the Bible. It is not our intention to 
earrr this inquiry any further. The 
reader will excuse this little digression, 
as not wholly foreign to the purpose of 
these observations, and as it at least 
informs him of the name which the 
Gypsies give themselves. 

W hen I promise a description of the 
^Gypsies, I speak only of such as in- 
habit Hungary, and are particularly nu- 
merous in Transylvania. Those are ex- 
cluded, who wander about Europe un- 
der such repulsive shapes, that it is not 
probable any body would desire a picture 
of them. Others in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania are a more civilixed race, and 
keep up no intercourse with them, 
though they speak at the bottom the same 
language ; a clear proof that they con- 
sider themselves as something better 
than their brethren. 
. That these sketches may not appear 
confused, 1 must make a distinction in 
the Gypsies of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania themselves. They are partly 
Nomaete$ f partly living in fixed habita- 
tions. I will first describe each class 
separately, and then enumerate the 
features common to both, by which, at 
tile end, the character of the people will 
appear. 

Or THE NOMADES. 

The wandering Gypsies have different 
dwellings for summer and winter. In 



summer they reside in tents of a coarse 
hung stuff, mostly of a dark brown co- 
lour, either from nature, or the smoke. 
In such a tent, which consists of a cloth 
spread over two cross beams, and is, 
consequently, of but a moderate size, a 
whole family frequently lives. The 
lather, with his wife, and often his 
married children and grandchildren; or 
if she family be much too large, they 
erect two or three such tents. For the 
most part, a family chuses its abode 
alone, near to a town or village, on a 
heath, where wood and water are at 
hand. But I have frequently seen 
hordes of thirty or forty tents together, 
as in a little camp. The population of 
one of these camps is astonishing; for 
the marriages of the Gypsies are blessed 
with children, more, perhaps, than is 
necessary. 

It affords a true picture of the pa- 
triarchal life, to walk on a tone 
star-light summer's evening through 
such a camp. In every tent there is a 
fire, round which the father, mother, 
children, and grand- children, pass 
away the time in lively conversation; 
joy and mirth prevail in these abodes of 
apparent misery; and the inhabitant of 
the tent, happy in his existence, smokes 
his pipe, which nobody, surely, grudges 
him. When the flame expires, old 
and young lie down together, with 
little or nothinr under them, but the 
bare earth ; and Morpheus fails not to 
bestow his most precious gifts on these 
his light-hearted votaries. But when the 
summer nights become more cool, they 
assemble, like radii, about the central fire, 
which is replenished through the night, 
to keep their feet at least warm, as the 
rest of the body is poorly enough co- 
vered. The spoiled child of civilization 
is ready to pity those hardier sons of 
Nature. To us, it is true, such a way 
of life seems uncomfortable; but the 
Nomade feels himself a king in it; he 
is free, not bound down to the soil ; in 
whatever part of the fair creation of 
God he finds himself happy, he ean say, 
" here I will abide,' 1 and when he is 
tired of uniformity, he can journey on. 
The following anecdote is well authen- 
ticated When the Emperor Joseph 
II. attempted to extend his plans of ne- 
form in Hungary and Transylvania, even 
to the Gypsies, whom he ordered to be 
called from that time, " New Peasants" 
and commanded that every Nomade 
should permanently settle in a regularly 
built hut, near a town or village, several 
of them being thus compelled, built huts 
with walls and roofs, and in the hiclosed 
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space, set up their beloved smoky teats, 
and thus evaded the purpose of the law. 
After the lamented death of the Emperor 
Joseph, thing* returned, in this respect, 
to their old course; and though many 
bad become attached to a more fixed 
abode, there were still enough who, 
faithful to the way of living of their an- 
* cestors, returned to liberty, and inhabit- 
ed their tents as they had done before. 
In this manner they live during the har- 
vest round about the villages, where they 
earn the most indispensable necessaries. 
But this enjoyment is allowed them only 
in summer. Winter is a hostile demon 
to them ; however they know how to 
provide against this also. 

Without having previously learnt it 
from the Marmots, they dig themselves 
a hole in the ground. For the most 
part they hollow out, in the side of a 
sunny hid, a place which, on two ac- 
counts, is rather narrow ; first that they 
may not overwork themselves in digging, 
and, secondly, the better to retain the 
natural or artificial heat in them. Far 
be it from me .to shock the delicate 
nerves of the reader by introducing him 
into such a dwelling ; for I myself have 
never ventured to examine one minutely. 
The atmosphere alone enabled me to 
paint in my fancy the whole establish- 
ment. I shall therefore confine mvself 
to the exterior. The hinder wall of the 
dwelling is the hill itself cut down per- 
pendicularly. In front a stake is planted, 
upon which, and on the hinder wall, a 
cross beam rests, which supports „and 
forms the roof ; all round is duly filled 
up with wood, sods, and earth ; so that 
no rain can penetrate. Only one half 
of the front remains open, in the form 
of an eight-angled triangle, for an en- 
trance, arid a hole in the roof to let out 
the smoke. A window it not to be 
thought of; the necessary light comes 
in at the entrance, which is closed dur- 
ing the night and in stormy weather, 
with a cloth, or the now superfluous 
covering of the tent : the fire retains its 
place in the centre, the master of the 
cave with his family lies rcund it— - 
enough to afford in miniature a pretty 
faithful picture of the infernal regions. 

The passenger whose nerves arc de- 
licate snudders at such an abode as at 
the entrance of Dante's ^ell ; but he 
may go past it ; for the ^smoke issuing 
from the top, and the entrance, serves 
as a sign that human moles inhabit these 
places: besides there generally stands 
near the dwelling a shed of wood, brush- 
wood, straw, and sods, in which the 
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owner's Bucephalus awaits with impa- 
tient longing the coming spring and his 
pasture* 

Scarcely has the first stray swallow from 
the warmer climates shewn itself in the 
more northern regions, when our No- 
made re-appears on the surface of the 
earth : he joyfully pulls down his winter 
habitation, pitches his tent cheerfully in 
the young grass, warms himself in the 
beams of the vernal sun, and had he no 
other joy in his whole life* I believe that 
this single one would outweigh a thou* 
sand of the every day pleasures of the 
generality of mankind. Now be again 
roves about with his dwelling, like the 
snail, sets it up where it pleases himself 
and the respective village magistrates, 
and does not begin, till the first boar 
frost whitens the ground, to dread the 
.approach of winter. 

One need not be an GEdipus to ?ues8 
the reason of tins dread. His clothing, 
far from being a protection against frost 
and cold, is but barely sufficient to cover 
his nakedness. Were nakedness the 
true characteristic of the state of inno- 
cence, most of the young gypsies from 
the age of 3 to that of 10 years, must be 
in that blessed condition. As Nature 
made them, they frolic in summer about 
the tent, and in winter, scantily bedecked 
with all kinds of rags, they cower round 
the blazing fire. When they are older, 
they go about dressed indeed ; but the 
inventory of their wardrobe may be 
made with little trouble : a shirt, but 
not a new one, and a pair of breeches 
are the usual dress of the man ; the wo- 
man, instead of breeches, has a petticoat 
and apron. It is superfluous to dwell 
on the frail nature of the whole dress, 
when we know that it is fbr the most' 
part given them, or purchased for a mere 
trifle. Most of them are quite destitute 
of any covering for the head, or the feet. 
The older and more opulent among them 
indulge themselves a little in this respect, 
and make, besides, some addition to the 
rest of their dress. All of them follow 
a strange taste, when they can, in the 
choice of their clothing. " Gay colours, 
especially red, and bright blue, are their 
favourites. With a threadbare pair of 
scarlet breeches, trimmed perhaps with 
galloon or lace, half without shoes, and 
in half a shirt, the gypsey feels himself 
quite proud, and the fine orceches make 
him overlook all the rest. The women 
also prefer gay colours, and, when they 
can, deck themselves in a roost laughable 
manner, with all kinds of stuffs. The 
Hungarian and German costume are 
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united in their persons, but tbey greatly 
prefer the first as the most showy. 

If after what I have said I should add 
an article on the riches of the Nomades, 
truly many readers might accuse me of 
aiming at contrast. The name makes 
all the 5 difference ; instead of riches 1 say 
effects of the Gvpsies, and, however, to 
produce something uncxpccted,spe<ik first 
of the silver which the Nomades possess. 
Most of the old families have one, and 
often several silver goblets of different 
sizes. This cxpcncc, lavished on a very 
superfluous utensil, seems to every body 
as foolish as it docs to myself. But it is 
their custom. To secure this treasure 
from the greedy eyes and fingers of other 
Amateurs, thry arc used to Wy it, and 
-commonly under the fire-place. Upon 
particular festivals, christenings, and 
weddings the father, the motherland 
the married children drink out of the 
goblet ; the unmarried are prohibited 
the u ie of it. This is the only direct use 
which the Nomadc makes of his trea- 
sure ; but another, indirect, use is more 
important. If he wants t.6 borrow mo- 
ney he pawns his goblet, which is in fact 
the only valuable he possesses. This 
1 think may be one of the chief reasons 
which induces the poor Nomade to 
abridge himself in clothing and food, 
that he may be able to procure one gob- 
let at least, which, if he pawns it, he will 
certainly return, that it may descend to 
his children and their posterity. L. 



SABINA; 
Or, Scenes at the Toilette of a Roman 
Lady of Fushion. 

Scene IV. 
Cruelties towards S/aevs — Camion pares 
the Domino's Nails — Anmiety to have 
handsome Hands and Nails — Latris lets 
fall the Case of the Mirror. 

WHILE this was passing, Donna Sa- 
bina had not been idle, or, to speak more 
correctly, she had found means to keep 
half a dozen of slavesjrrfrtifl employment 
about her person. ' We left her udder 
the hand* of her skilful hair-dresser. 
Nape* mvi fortunately-tied the bOw in 
front to the entire satisfaction of his 
mistress, and completed the struct utt of 
a head-dress, winch' the 5 rigid Tertullian 
so jtiatly denominates enormous protu- 
berances of hair trinned up and plaited 
together. And during all these prepa- 
rations, there had as yet been no pins 
thrust into the arms and boaom of the 
busy Oalamis, nor had the scourge been 
applied to the back or shoulders of the 



wretched Psecas or Latris, a circum-' 
stance which might almost be regarded 
as a miracle. 

It should be observed, that a cruel 
and sanguinary humbur was in general 
manifested by Roman ladles of distinc- 
tion at the toilette. Accustomed, from 
their early years, to the murderous 
fights of gladiators, or of animals at the 
amphitheatres, and to the bloody flagel- 
lations* of their slaves at home, they re- 
venged, in the morning, on their atten- 
dants, every disappointment, and every 
vexation experienced during the pre- 
ceding day or the past night. Woe to 
these unfortunate creatures if the love- 
letter had not been delivered in due 
time, if an assignation in the Temple of 
Isis had been neglected ; or if the mirror, 
alone a stranger to flattery, exhibited to 
the l>onna, at the tirst "glance in the 
morning, a red nose, a pimple on the 
chin, or other traces of nocturnal orgies 
and debaucheries ! — Her attendant dam- 
sels might then be as attentive as they 
would, they might possess the dexterity 
of the Graces and the Hours, still they 
were sure to pay, with blood and tears, 
for the ill humour of their mistress. It 
wan, therefore, prescribed by the regu- 
lations relative to the custom of these 
much- to-be-pitied servants, that while 
they were engaged in the dressing-room, 
and at the toilette of the Domina, tbey 
should appear perfectly naked down to 
the bosora.t that tbey might be ready to 
receive any chastisement she thought fit 
to inflict, even with scourges of plaited 
wire, with pieces of bone or balls of metal 
fastened to the ends of them. Whatever 



♦ Let it only be recollected, that in every 
numerous family, there were particular 
slaves, whose sole occupation consisted in 
scourging their fellow-elaves. They were 
denominated Lorarii. Instead of taese, 
many Roman ladies (unless Juvenal has 
been guilty of exaggeration) employed, for 
these punishments, the public flagellators, 
whom the Romans comprehended in the ge- 
neral term, camifices, and whose business it 
was to inflict the cruel scourgmgs which 
preceded capital punishment, by way of 
torture, and paid them a regular annual 
salary for their trouble; 

t That the most voluptuous effeminacy 
4s capable of entering into horrid league 
with the most refined cruelty, has,, in mo- 
dern times, been demonstrated by the many 
furies of the gwttotine and monsters of ter- 
rorism in the French Revolution, such as 
Lcbas, Carrier, &c. as also by that infernal 
novel, Justine, by the reading of which, as 
Retifdelu Brettonuc asserts, Danton used 
to 1 excite hia diabolical thirst of blood. 
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the Doniina had in her hand, in the first 
emotion of passion, was converted into 
an instrument of punishment. The 
long and sharp-pointed needle?, describ- 
ed in the seeond scene, were convenient 
implements of torture for the miserable 
slaves. Nothing was more common than 
for the Doinina to pierce the hair dresser 
with these in the arms and bosom, if she 
had the misfortune, at that moment, to 
excite her displeasure. Hence the mas- 
ter in, the " Art of Love" advises ladies 
not to behave wjtb petulence and cruelty 
to slaves, while at the toilette, if their 
lover happens to be present 

But no spectator^ eVr aBm? tri pry, 
TBI all is flnish'd, which alfores the eye. 
Yet, I must own, it oft affords delight, 
To have the fair one comb her hair insight ; 
To view the flowing honours of her head, 
fall on her neck, and o'er her shoulders 
spread. 

But let her look, that she with care avoid 
All fretful humours while she's soemploy'd ; 
Let her not still undo, with peevish haste, 
AU that her woman does, who does her best. 
I hate a vixen, that her maid assails, 
And scratches, with her bodkin or her nails, 
While the poor girl in blood and tears must 
mourn, 

And her heart curses what her bands adorn. 

And in one of his love-elcgie«, in 
which he praises the beautiful hair of 
his Corinna, the poet expressly men- 
tions, as a proof of her sensibility and 
tenderness, that the slave who dressed 
her hair, had never been thus barbar- 
ously treated. — " Thy hair was soft and 
pliable/* says he, " bending into a thou- 
sand forms. Never did it give thee pain 
while dressing: nor did the pin or the 
teeth of the comb ever pull it out. Your 
maid never suffered while she was dress- 
ing it, for this operation was often per- 
formed in my presence ;^ jet never did 
the arm of your Cy passu betray any 
marks of wounds from the hair-pins." 

Sometimes the mirror itself, which 
first betrayed the neglect of the trem- 
bling hair-dresser, was thrown at the 
head of the culprit. Marshal describes 
a scene of this kind in the epigram ad- 
dressed to Lalage, under which name 
he addresses one of these female furies 
at the toilette : " Of all her ringlets of 
her heaoVdrese, one only slipped from 
under the pin. Lalage throws the mir- 
ror, which betrays her this mischance, at 
her unfortunate attendant. She tears her 
hair, till at length the unfortunate Ple- 
cusa falls beneath redoubled blows at her 
feet. Cease, Lalage, to adorn ypur 
mischievous hair; let not the hand of a 



slave again touch your insensate head. 

Let the scorching salamander crawl over 
it, let the razor despoil it, and let your 
head henceforward appear as smooth as 
the surface of your mirror." 

It was, nevertheless, a favour which call- 
ed for their gratitude when the slaves 
received this chastisement from the hand 
of .the pomina. Far inore cruel was 
the punishment, when, in her anger, she 
directed it to be inflicted on the wretch- 
ed culprit by a female brought up to tliU 
employment, and kept for that particular 
purpose, in this case, they were im- 
mediately seized, without mercy, and 
bound, hy their twisted hair, (o a door- 
ost or a piflar, and lashed on their bare 
acks, with thongs cut from ox-hides^ or 
knotted cords, till the mistress pro- 
nounced the word 11 Enough !" or "Go P 
A scene of this kind is delineated by 
the Roman satirist, Juvenal, with such 
energy and expression, as not to leave 
the slightcbt doubt of its truth. He 
says, of one of these ladies, •« With ty- 
^ raunic fury she storms and rages in the 
palace, as did formerly the Jespots of 
Sicily. If she has privately received a 
letter from her lover : if she has made 
an assignation to meet him in the gar- 
den of Caesar, or in the shady grove of 
favouring Isis, the trembling Psecas en- 
ters, with dishevelled hair, and naked 
to the waist, to arrange the head-dress 
of her mistress. 'Hal* why is that 
lock too high Y and the scourge instantly 
punishes the atrocious crime. And 
what fault has Psecas committed? Is 
she to blame because the mirror shews 
an ugly pimple on the nose of her rigid 
mistress ? Yet Psecas must bleed for it. 
A second trembling slave takes her 
place, and curls and plaits the Domina s 
ringlets. Next to. her stands an old 
woman, who was once expert at dress- 
ing hair, but is now removed to the dis- 
taff. She first gives her opinion, and 
after her the other slaves, who form an 
extensive circle,; , are heard according to 
their age aud dignity of office. A trial 
for life aud deaft could not be held with 
more solemnity, Jhan,, this comalutibn 
upon the headdress, of the lady, wjdeh 
is mounted ^p«j5tqry ( .aXtei; i sto^y»,intQ a 
formidable tower," , 

What a revolting scene ! but we shall 
not think it improbable, if wc recollect 
wkat modern travellers, and eye-wit- 
nesses, have related concerning the la- 
ojies of the north, who inflict the most 
painful punishments on the female at- 
tendants for the slightest offences: or 
how the unfeeling Creoles maltreat their 
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negro slaves in the West Indies* almost 
without any provocation. From all 
that we already know of our Donna 
Sabina, she was capable of renewing 
such a scene at her toilette as often as 
the least cloud of ill humour threw a 
gloom over her brow; and it was, per* 
haps, owing only to the dexterity and 
attention of Cypasis, and to the welcome 
visit of theflower-womau,Glykerion, that 
the Donna was this day rather milder and 
better tempered than usual. And yet 1 
am under some concern for poor Latris, 
whose office it is to bold the mirror. 
Though the hair dressers have with- 
drawn to give place to another class of at- 
tendants on the toilette, yet she is not re- 
lieved from her tiresome employment.* 

The procession of the knights through 
the Via Sacra does not allow Sabina 
sufficient time to bathe ; she is there- 
fore obliged to have an operation per- 
formed at her toilette which usually 
took place at the bath* namely, that of 
cutting and polishing the nails of her 
fingers and toes. Carmion was the 
name of the slave who performed this 
office at the bath with such peculiar 
skill as to afford perfect satisfaction to 
tier mistress. With extreme care she 
takes Sabina's hand, cuts and polishes 
the nails, one after another, with a small 
|>ahr of salver tongs and a knife, which 
were formerly used instead of our scissars; 
she then commences the same operation 
on the toes. 

It is necessary to observe, that in an- 
cient times no person, who made any 
pretensions to elegance and opulence, 
would condescend to cut his own nails ; 
those who could not keep slaves for this 
purpose went to a barber's shop to have 
their nails cut. Horace, in one of his 
most humorous letters, mentions a sin- 
gular exception to this rule, in the per- 
son of a public crier, " who cut his nails 
himself in the shop of a barber." 

Ladies of distinction; however, kept 
slaves who had received regular instruc- 
tion in the art, to perform this office 
with the utmost dexterity; a principal 
part of their business Was to preven t the 
appearance of backbiters (paronyciia ), 

• Many an imperious lady, even at the 
present day, tikes particular defisrht in 
keeping her servants, for half an hour toge- 
ther, in the most unpleasant positions. Let 
the reader but recollect the lady-author, who 
used to write at night, made one of her 
chambermaids hold the ink-stand; and 
obliged the poor creature to remain in that 
posture, «*en when she herself was over- 
powered by sleep. 



and to remove the excrescences at the 
sides ( rtduvie ) with the greatest care". 
In this particular the females of anti- 
quity possessed the most delicate sense 
of beauty and propriety. A fine finger 
and a handsome naif might well be 
reckoned among the thirty beauties, 
which, according to the celebrated Latin 
poem of the ltalian.Giovanne Neriiftttfo, 
were observed in Helen; the most beau- 
tiful of mortals. The females ofancteftt 
Greece and Rome never forgot to plane 
a long, soft and tapering finger amerflg 
the indispensable requisite* of beauty? 
and as .Minerva afforded them the model 
of the finest hand, so that of the finest 
finger was furnished by Diana, the 
youngest of all the fair goddesses. To 
this belonged also a regular polished 
nail, exhibiting the colour of a delicate 
carnation. The master of the " Art of 
Love'* does not fail to give his docile 
pupils some instructions on this head 

" Whose finger* are too fat, and nails too 
coarse, 

<*' Should always shun much-gesture in dis- 
course." 

The last verse gives a delicate hint at 
the reason why so great a value was set 
on handsome fingers and nails. Gesti- 
culation was then employed as an ac- 
companiment to discourse, a custom 
which is still preserved in Italy and 
Greece. It was reduced within the 
rules ef art, and was considered a prin- 
cipal portion of the art of dancing, or 
cheironomia. The ancients could ' make 
themselves understood without words, 
by the mere motion of the fingers, and 
perfectly designate what we are accus- 
tomed to express by numbers.? 

A finger so communicative and so elo- 
quent was naturally expected to possess 
beauty, and hence die attention to their 
propriety and neatness, up to the very 
tip of the nail ; especially as the females 
or those days were not acquainted with 
the use of gloves, so admirably adapted 
to conceal a number of defects. Tfre 
custom of wearing glovfe, wlych, fronX^ 
an extravagant love of ^ress,. disguise » 
among us the most beautiful bauds an^v 
arms, even at table awl in the-danciiM^iQ 
room, had not yet; penetrated into- tjte >* 

* This art, to which we are utter stranger*. ; ' 
and which Cicero mentions by the general 
appellation, etrgvtia* digtiorum,\s still prac- 
tised by the females in the hareiaSorth* 
East, and likewise by the deaf and dumb. 
The ladies of antiquity Were perfect mis- 
tresses of (hfe language tit the Afcgersj as 
appears from varS)«r^*ssn^ds df err&tfc 
write 1*9^ . - j i 
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southern regions of Europe from the 
coM region* of the north* where the 
natures are oblteed to maffle themselves" 
up m furs and the skin* of animate. 

Hence arose the extreme care bestow- 
ed by the ancients on the preservation 
of handsome fingers and nails; and to 
this cause was probamV owing the in- 
vention of rings, which were originalrr 
intended in the Bast ' for keeping the 
jwfars small and delicate tv Hence the 
frequent u*e of variou* kinds of juice*, 
herbs, and mineral powder's, for- re- 
moving the unseemly ragged n ess- and 
exernaceiiecs of toenail* A whole col 
lection of recipes of this kind may be 
fonnd in the natural history of Plirty 
alone. When all this is taken into con- 
sideration, it will not appear surprising 
that a Roman lady of distinction should 
commit the care of her nails as a parti- 
cular duty to one of her slaves, and that 
this office should be regarded as one of 
the principal departments at the toilette. 

Carmion had just done cutting the 
finger-nails of Sabtna, and had rubbed 
them with a sponge dipped in vinegar, 
and was just going to commence the 
tame operation on those of the toes J, 
when Sabina recollected that she had a 
few days before been informed by a Jew 
doctor, that it is possible to get rid of 
any corporeal disorder, and to transfer it 
to another, by mixing up the parings of 
the nails with wax, and sticking it against 
the door-post of the stranger?. She 
had for some time perceived, with great 

• The very nameof gloves in the southern 
languages of Europe, ffuante.guanto, gant, 
are derived from the northern word hand, 
from which uic laugan^ 01 me auaaie ages 
made wanti, wantos. 

t In the East, where rings were origin- 
ally iarented, a small, delkate hind is still 
an essential requisite to beattty. We are 
by Hodgw, in hW TmveW in the Bast 
Mats, that Ole hands of the rtinoW*~ 
tie***** formed, lite those *f atr elegant 
msJan ; on wb^liaccoimube hilt ot In- 
dian sabres are too small for the hands of 
anoet Europeans. ' , lT 

% It should not be forgotten that the toes^ 
even of the most elegant ladies, were dim- ' 
pletsJy eiposed to view, 1 as their' sandalS 
were merely fastened spun to* 1 ffecx with 
ribbons, one of which pasae^ between the 
great toe and that next to it ' , 

^ Pliny mentions this sympathetic cute, 
with parings of Che nails, only for tertian 
and quartan fevers : bat it is only reasonable 
to foppose, that suDerstinon may have eav 
plojad them to expel other disorders, as. 
wofslferlul things have been. rctocd concern* 
ing their use in magic, &c. Thus it was 
not permitted to cut the nails on a holiday. 



the symptoms of a swelling wen 
on her neck, and therefore immediatelv 
resolved to make trial of this sympathe- 
tic rwaedy. She called Latris; who was 
now standing unemployed; atid ordered 
her carefully to collect the paring! which 
hair dropped upon the floor, and lb' nut 
them into a- tittte \>&i that lay on the 
table. r ' 

PborLatrfe/who wlis n6t just then 
effecting ariy commission/ and wl&se 
urfrfd was&cn^tf wfth the recollection/ 
oftho happy days of her youth which 
she had passed at Epliesus, was so starts 
led at the rough-'tone J in which she was 
abruptly caned ^gitWna, that she' let 
falFnot tlfe mii^ttit The case, on the 
outstretched'ftRrt dF her miiftress. For- 
tunately Ca*m1on - applied 
the knife to the first nail ; nevertheless 
a tremendous 1 tempest collected over the 
head of the utffbrttfnate slave : 

A§ when with crackling flames a cauldron 
fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rue ; 
Above the brim thty force their fiery way*: 
Blaok vapours climb aloft and cloud the day. 

So Donna Sabin a springs with ji loud 
scream from her seat, and, withoutstop^ 
pmg to call the female executors of hen 
will, revenges herself with those. in» 
struments which' the wi]£ inhabitants* o£ 
the forest employ to venVtheir rage on 
each other— nails, t riband teethf^r 
Luckily the former, the most natural r 

• The works of Seoeos contain many 
horrible examples of the cruel treatment 
which slaves received from their a*aaters,ia 
the first emotions of their passion. One of 
the most remarkable passages on this aub- 
ject is in Galen's treatise on the discovery 
and cure of our passions, in which he 
speaks of masters who in (heir rage at- 
tacked! their slaves with teeth, thrtsj and feet, - 
beat one their eyes-, or vcodped them Stmt 
with styles, which <hey nsH in writing, ft 
iraeoAus that the Bmparor Adrian treated 
>neo/ bis ft*oj^ jsavetyrwbe demanded 
5f fyfi**** tiN* ftP*f cwhieh, be had.de- . 
pnved hin rk Gafefc re-. 

,a ^M> e h ^ da ^ anli P^^^^mpihe^ Fa 
who used sometimes to bite h^r Vj*y*i, yryj^ 
was ' alw ays quarremng with his father,, " 



the mvm$ of mutreaa r aiid4he4^wjiri£ 
of the ^e.: sbAbjic^s the girl, after slap- 
ping jher, >U«e4, to the feet of hereof 
aiidihen a^lie^thejjcoufge. The slaves. 



, when, they accoa^^^fbej* nu>*sc*a to tfie 
bath^ expose tp xmbpc v»aw. their back* 
streaming wift blood from these flagella- 
tions." 
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weapons, had just been cat: but several 
blows with the clenched fists on the face 
of the wretched Latris *, were followed 
by a stream of blood from her nose and 
mouth, which instantly mingled with 
the red juice of the pastils which &*biaa 
had spit in her face. The sight oft blood 
only serves to vender i the ^tiger j still 
more savage ; and the bosom of the slave 
had certainly suffered* hud anrt <v most 
ludicrous scene, which unexpectedly 
presented itself, di&opatod ,thj& pa*ion 
ofSabina. • « < 



DB0GAIPTION OF TJMJfJD.*.p„ AND TtftfS 
MOUTHS OF THE ORINOCO, 
MR. EDITOR, 

AS the struggle- for South American 
independence, which has continued to af- 
flict one of the most prolific quarters of the 

a be so many years, seems to bo happily 
iwing towards the period when that 
immense continent will be thrown open 
to the commercial spirit and unshackled 
industry of the old world, particularly 
our own portion of it; nothing calculated 
to illustrate the geography or resources 
of such a highly interesting region, can 
be unacceptable to the British public. I 
therefore venture to send you some 
account of Trinidad and the Mouths 
of the Orinoco, taken from a late 
French traveller, M. Lavaysse, whose 
work, published not long since at Paris, 
throws considerable light on the natural 
riches and commercial advantages of 
Venezuela, destined, it is hoped, to 
be shortly brought into useful activity. 
Whenever this desirable event takes 
place, it requires no great sagacity to 
foretell, that Trinidad must become 
one of the greatest colonial entrepdts 
in our possession. 

" There is probably no part of the 
new world," observes IMF. Lavaysse* " that 
presents a more picturesque or refresh- 
ing spectacle to the traveller, exhausted 
by the wretched monotony of a tea 



• Even in the very mode in which they 
struck the slaves in the face, a refinement 
in cruelty was displayed ; they struck them 
with the knuckles of the clenched fist, which 
was considered as highly ignominious, and 
suited only to slaves. Hence Senear snys, 
" You will find slaves would rather he 
scourged than endure the disgrace of be- 
ing struck thus with the knuckles. The 
slaves, whom their maner thought flt to 
punish in this manner, were sometimes 
obliged to blow out their cheeks, and thus 
present them, that the unkind fist might 
strike without running the risk of hurting 
itself! 



voyage, than a first sight of Trinidad ; 
which rises close to the Mouths of the 
Orinoco, forming a kind of natural bank, 
as if it was intended by a superior 
agency to cheek the impetuosity of that 
mighty river s currents, wben precipi- 
tated into the Western Ocean. 

" The form of this island is that of 
an oblong, square, wjiicb Spanish., geo- 
grapher* have frequently! compared, to 
a bullocks hide : it is about *uty. miles 
in length, and forty five broafl; covering 
asux&ce of forty-two. thousand square 
miles. Trinidad U separated from the 
Continent hy the Gulf of iParia, extend- 
ing ninety miles west, and from 40 to 50 
in breadth, the channel of the Orinoco* 
called d no dt Puder-wJLes* together with 
several other openings, alj running in a 
northern direction, and forming nu- 
merous little islands, throw a part, of 
its waters, into the, gulf, while two 
larger ones, , usually denominated the 
Moutfrs of the Orinoco, convey them to 
the great Wesfcm Ocean farther south, 
and close to the southern extremity of 
Trinidad- 

" The above group of small islands 
have been evidently formed by the ac- 
cumulation of sand, and other tnaterials 
at the river's, mouth,; and though inun- 
dated during the rainy season* they are 
covered with palm and cocaa-nuktreas, 
which furnish the inhabitants not only 
with food, beverage* anf| a.Wk that is 
converted into cloth, but ajso a constant 
supply of wood for making tbevr canoes, 
furniture, &c. The existence, of this 
most singular 4ribe, called the Gua- 
na auxe, seems to be, in fact, attached 
to the family of Palms, as the fate of 
certain birds and butter flies is to some 
particular tree or flower. 

" Even the habitations of these people 
are constructed on the very tops of 
their Jtavourite, trees, which are pro- 
fusely scattered over the islands. This 
novel mode of building is performed as 
follows: having selected a group where 
the plants grow closest to each other, 
the branches of several are twisted to- 
gether ao as to form the floon which* is 
covered by their broad loaves r these are 
also employed on the roofs, sheltering 
them alike from the inclemencies of the 
season and burning rays of a vertical 
sun. When the labours of the, day are 
closed, and the Guaraoon family cheer- 
fully ascends into its aerial dwelling, 
while the canoes are fastened to one of 
the trees: it would be difficult to conceive 
a more curious or interesting object. 
These Indians, of whom there may be 
altogether about ten thousand, are ro- 
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bust, well made, and much less indolent 
than the other savages of South Ame- 
rica, passionately fond of dancing, Gray, 
sociable, and extremely hospitable. They 
are not distinguished by the same degree 
of taciturnity as their neighbours ; even 
their language, when compared to that 
of the latter, is infinitely more soft and 
harmonious, as well as richer in ter- 
minations. The Guaraoiins are excel- 
lent fishers, and keep dogs not unlike 
those of the European shepherd : no- 
thing can exceed their attachment to 
these animals, whom they are always 
caressing, and whose gratitude is shown 
no less ty-M4% than usefulness in as- 
sisting their masters to catch fish amongst 
the shallows, watching their little pro- 
perty, &c. The export trade of these 
islanders consists of fish, nets, ham- 
mocks, and baskets. They are at peace 
with all the world, not excepting the 
oppressive Spanish government, which 
has long since abandoned the project of 
subjugating them, I have had many 
opportunities of observing this little 
while amongst the 
often thought my- 

- ? days of As- 

- its one conti- 
e, abundance, eraictv, 

and conrord: how frequently have I 
regretted that former recollections, and 
the social habits of early life, would not 
admit of my passing the remainder of 
my days amongst them ! but they are 
the only savages who ever inspired me 
with that desire. 

" The eastern mouth of the Orinoco 
was called that of the Serpent by Co- 
lumbus, and is about three leagues wide. 
Not far from the centre between Tri- 
nidad and the, continent, there is a small 
hlet, onlv frequented bv marine birds, 
the amazing flocks of which absolutely 
darken the surrounding horizon, both 
at sun-rise, and when it sets. The 
northern outlets from the ftulf of Paria, 
catted Lot Botttt* del Dmso, or Dra- 
gon's Mbatfis, «re formed by (bur Wands, 
placed nearlv at equal distances between 
Trhffdnd atm Cape Paria on the conti- 
nent. Such is the name given to a long 
neck of land projecting eastward towards 
the above island, and which forms the 
northern Tmrrier of the gulf. It is also 
the point where the province of Guay- 
ana commences? this is separated from 
T/trmana, or New Andaru*ia, by the 
Guarassiche, which is not a branch of 
the Orinoco, as it wtw once thought. 
This fine rive* is formed by various 
streams that hate their sources in the 



mountains of Bergantin, and the Mesas, 
(small elevated plains,) of Araana, Gua- 
naasa, and Tororo. The Guarassiche 
is from forty to sixty fathoms deep at its 
confluence with the Arco, five leagues 
from- the sea; while the last named 
stream has a depth of sixteen fathoms 
ac Port St. John, twenty-five leagues 
fmwi the coast. 

* Antiquaries and orientalists were no 
doubt surprised to 'have found Cumana, 
and other words of Greek derivation, m 
common use amongst the natives of this 
wild region, long previous to the arrival 
of Europeans; and the word Paria, 
which signifies a despised and persecuted 
cast in the new world, as well as at 
Ilindostan. 

" There are few spots in South Ame- 
rica inore fertile or salubrious than the 
beautiful vallies west of Cape Paria ; the 
coast, which abounds in fish, is but thinly 
inhabited by some Indian tribes, and a 
few French revolutionary emigrants, 
together with some families whose po- 
litical opinions have obliged them to quit 
Tobago, Grenada, and Trinidad. The 
formation of their new establishment 
need not, however, be matter of regret, 
as they are all in a most flourishing 
condition at present. 

" Ships coming from Europe and the 
Windward Islands, should make Trinidad 
near Port Cue v as, some leagues east of 
the Boceas, so as to prevent their get- 
ting too far leeward, and thus miss their 
passage through that of the Asses or 
Ships ; for it seldom happens they can 
enter by the other, called the passage of 
the Eggs. When, either through want 
of precaution, or a scant wind and strong 
current, ships cannot enter the weather 
passage, they are forced to go in through 
the large chanuel, by which great diffi- 
culty is afterwards experienced in beat- 
ing up to Port Spain. 

" The scenery at tho entrance of this 
gulf is both varied tisd magnificent. Let 
the reader figure "to ' himself a river in 
front, to which the largest of those in 
Europe are mere rivulets! its mighty 
waters rushing tumultuously into the 
sea, and disputing the empire of the 
gulf with that boisterous element ; far 
to the west are seen the blue mountains 
of Cumana, rising in splendid majesty 
from the bosom of a transparent horizon : 
approaching the western shore of Trini- 
dad numerous vallies and plains, covered 
by an eternal verdure, are presented to 
the eye : drawing nearer to the beach, 
yon are charmed with the endless diver- 
sity of the scene ; meandering streams 
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watering the highly cultivated planta- 
tions. A singular and often grotesque 
assemblage of blacks, copper colour, and 
whites, animates the landscape; while 
innumerable canoes, plied by Caribs, In- 
dians, and Guaraoiins, are scattered 
about the gulf, the slaves are seen at 
their various agricultural labours, which 
are frequently enlivened by the song 
they were taught on the hanks of the 
Niger or Jotiba. Extending jour view 
towards the woods, groups of monkeys 
are observed leaping from tree to tree, 
or suspended by their toils from the 
branches, looking upwards; numerous 
flocks of birds enrich the prospect, no 
less by their numbers, than the mag- 
nificence and beauty of their plumage ; 
while the shore constantly re-echoing 
the notes of some, and the shrieks of 
others. On the right, and farther north, 
is a fine range of lofty mountains, whose 
summits are covered with the finest trees 
of the tropical climate ; and, raising its 
proud head above the rest, the palm 
attracts the electric fluid, forcing the 
alouds to deposit their waters at its 
base, whence they are precipitated in 
torrents, or form cascades and rivulets 
to fertilize the adjacent plains.* 

Thus it appears, that the Gulf of 
Pari a is formed by the western shores 
of Trinidad and the opposite one of Cu- 
mana; nor is there any part of k in 
which ships may not ride in perfect 
safety throughout the year : the depth 
is generally from three to ten fathoms, 
and the anchoring ground almost un- 
equalled." 

If to the above account he added that 
of Baron de Humboldt, the celebrated 
Prussian traveller, who has surveyed a 
considerable part of the Orinoco, proving 
that ships of a large size may ascend 
more than four hundred miles from its 
months, through one of the richest 
countries in the world, some idea may 
be formed of what this quarter is Kkeiy 
to become under liberal institutions and 
an increased population. £. B. 

Jan. 4th, 1819. 



CULLODBN ANECDOTES. 
(Continued.) 
" BEFORE you make auricular con- 
fession, Colonef Stewart," said Mr. Gor- 
don, smiling, " let me settle my point. 
Life is precarious, even to an iron frame 
such as mine ; and, if 1 die, those rings 

• The curious fact of this tree's acting 
as a powerful electric conductor is illustrated 
by M. de Humboldt. 



belong to the person whose name I shall 
write upon the paper in which they will 
be inclosed, till the weather gives me an 
opportunity of retting value for them ia 
cash. Now, coTouel, my speech is made* 
and I am all attention to your's." 

Colonel Stewart resumed his own 
story. 

" I strained my ankle near a lonely, 
shealing (hut), and lav prostrate, while 
Mr. H. went to ask shelter for an ill' 
starred stranger: but I may call my* 
self lucky indeed to have my friend with 
me. lie was very nearly token by three 
soldiers, while asleep, the preceding 
week: we then saw the necessity for 
keeping watch alternately, as each in 
turn yielded to the indispensable re* 
freshment of nature; and to this acci- 
dent I owed having help At hand, when 
no longer able to help myself. Day- 
light was just appearing. The good 
woman to whom Hamilton applied was 
opening her wattled door ; and by his 
looks comprehending, at once, that a 
poor refugee was in distress, though she 
did not understand one word of English, 
she followed me to the spot where her 
supplicant left me. She seemed rejoiced 
when I spoke in her native tongue ; and 
as my case wae desperate, I was obliged to 
confide to her our names, and our peril. 
In all our wanderings, we have preferred 
applying to the rentier sex. They never 
rejected us ; and if they could contribute 
in providing for our safety, after sepa- 
rating from them, we found they haa a 
quick and clear perception of the means, 
and sympathy to stimulate their exer- 
tions, and to render them effectual. 
Even ladies, who were keen partizans 
of the house of Hanover, snared neither 
trouble nor expense in our behai&" 

" They proved their enlightened loy- 
alty," said Mr. Gordon. •« Our humane 
sovereign and his ministers must make 
examples, if the unfortunate adherents 
of the other cause fall into their bands ; 
but they are aware how unpopular is 
severity ; and the general sense of the 
nation favours the escape of unfortunate 
gentlemen and their followers 60 warmly, 
that I trust in God all who are now in 
the British dominions may arrive un- 
molested in foreign countries." 

" Amen ( Mr. Gordon/ 1 said the la- 
dies ; " though we shall regret the ah* 
sence of some very agreeable friends." 

" A sombre hue overspread every 
countenance ; and Mr. Grant, who was 
always a promoter x>f cheerfulness, said ; 
" It is neither, kind nor wolkbred to leave 
Colonel Stewart disabled and sprawling 
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r digression." I hope 
ng and handsome, and 



on the heather, while we talk of polities. 
Come, John Roy, be manfully consistent 
with your former deeds of heroism, and 
extricate yourself from the ants and ad- 
ders that .flight have devoured you since 
we commenced our 
the widow was yomii. 
full of tender pity. 

" The widow "might have been hand- 
sattfc thirty years ago ; and if a mind 
infinitely superior to her station, i 
preserve aiid adorn the features of; 
she would be still beautiful as V 
and bloomin£ ;: 

cattle were prist nrffi » near hen 
but, if I would wait a little, she should 
send the herds out of view, and yet me 
rem oyeJ,wjMiout giving mom for any sus- 
picion. The sheading;' belonged to a gen- 
tleman ; her daughter and herself had 
the care of the dairy; they could lodge 
u< where they kept the milk, and nO 
one hut themselves had a right to enter 
that house. When the cattle and their 
keepers were out, we could come to the 
tire in the sheading; and she was sure 
the old gentleman, her master, would 
not be angry, thoagh he should come to 
know nil she undertook for us. flow- 
ever, she xrovhl keep our secret from 
him as Jong- as possible ; and no other 
mortal should ever share it. The widow 
had a daughter not sixteen. One 
woald not call her pretty, but her sport- 
ive vivacity, her winning, sweet simpli- 
city might make her an object of atten- 
tion amonjr many girls. Here she created 
the sole interest; aud, accustomed to 
treat Ml the fair with gallantry, I sung to 
her Gaelic songs; whilst, in the absence 
of her mother, she hastened, by rubbing, 
the cure of my ankle. She had laug hing, 
hparklingblue eye?, which she complained 
were often weak and watery. I told her 
that if she would plait her long curling 
yellow locks and confine them with a 
Highland garter, her eyes would reco- 
ver, by the daily use of cold ablution. 
I plaited her hair till she learnt to be 
her own dresser ; and I had a pair of 
fine many-coloured garters, woven and 
presented to me bv a good woman in 
Badcnoch, for braiding her tresses. I 
a*k*d her to accept them, and wished 
they had been ribbons for her sake. Her 
mother never shewed anv displeasure, 
and Hamilton was not less assiduous 
than I; in testifying gratitude for the 
services of both our entertainers. He 
could not indeed talk to either, but he 
pMessed the power of bestowing gifts, 
which f had not. The old woman went 
Mtw Monthly Mac-No. t>2. 



once a week to the low grounds for 
meal, salt, and other requisites. She 
came home earlier than usual, the day 
before we left the shealing. Hamilton 
had fallen asleep, and 1 happened to 
mention to onr nymph, that now I wag 
able to walk, and we must no longer 
tax her mother's hospitality. She burst 
irfto n flood' of tears. I took her hands 
to reason with heY;^arid, I am ashamed 
to B*av, forgot retitbn so far myself, as to 
draw^her^'upOh'tnJf %hee. Her mother 
opened- tne door, and in a voice of ajrony. 
safdV ^ ' ' a .... • • . J9 

* Art Ihe princess men to destroy all 
that at<e dear to me ? I never told you, 
that onT of Tny sons was kflled by your 
people in the south country, and the 
other fell at the battle of CuUoden. I 
never told ydu, as it might seem a re- 
proach, and perhaps make you uneasy, 
with doubts of my zeal to keep you from 
the Ring's men. Oh ! you little know, 
and I never will explain, all I have suf- 
fered since 1 lost my sons. This girl 
was my only comfort. I always sent 
her to the Strath, tiil you came; but 
she was *> young— so merry — so much 
a stranger to guile, she intent meet some 
cunning one, that would draw from her 
a hint which should bring you into dan- 
ger. 1 never yet sent man, woman, or 
child away— but you know what you 
should do to set me at ease— if case can 
come after the dart you have fixed in 
mv breast. My girl is not fit to be your 
wife ; but she is too good to be less 
than wife to your chief.' 

" The poor girl ran out whenever her 
mother appeared. I allowed the good 
woman to vent her feelings without in- 
terruption; and the rapid vehemence 
of her language awoke Hamilton. He 
says 1 looked very foolish, and I believe 
it. When the widow ceased speaking, 
she turned to go away. I begged her 
to hear me ; assured her I had never by 
word or action injured her daughter, 
and would spill the last drop of my blood 
to chastise any man that insulted her/' 

* Is it no injury to make a poor young 
thing so fond of you, that she sits upon 
your knee, and hides her face in your 
bosom ?' 

" I replied that I hoped her tears 
were only iu compassion for the dangers 
to which Hamilton and I must be expos- 
ed after our departure. I repeated all I 
had said to her, and asked if many a 
modest amiable girl had not sat upon a 
man's knee at weddings, at christenings, 
and on many other occasions ?" 

Vol. XL R 
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• There is a great differ3nce between 
that and such secret freedoms,' said the 
widow. 

" 1 could only say I was grieved be- 
yond expression for the fault of inadvert- 
ence, and begged she would throw all 
the blame on me— not upon her daugh- 
ter. I explained to Hamilton, briefly, 
the contretemps which made it necessary 
for us to be gone. He agreed, and I in- 
formed the widow that we were just about 
to bid her farewell. She would not assent 
to our moving off while the lads were 
awake, and at her earnest request we 
waited their going to bed. The widow 
loaded us with bread and cheese, and 
guided us several miles— pointing out 
the uufrequented paths— or where we 
could venture to ask for lodging. She 
would not accept the trifles we had to 
offer ; and I am sure all the friends that 
hear me will allow, I am bound to make 
her the only remuneration in my power, 
by disposing of the rings. I shewed 
them to Mr. Grant for that purpose last 
week, but as he seldom goes to town, he 
declined the trust. Mr. Gordon goes 
often, and I feel relieved of a load in 
making this small atonement to the wor- 
thy widow. These rings were gifts from 
two ladies, presented to me with great 
delicacy, as tokens of regard. I knew 
more than empty compliment was in- 
tended. The ladies had not ready cash 
to supply my future wants, and they 
gave the jewels that I might convert 
them into money." 

This is a simple story, but it does ho- 
nour to human nature, and ought not to 
be lost in oblivion. The writer does not 
pretend to repeat it, nor any of the p re- 
rious dialogues verbatim — but the spirit 
of each incident, and of every sentiment, 
has been faithfully preserved. To the 
eloquent pathos and energy of the wi- 
dow's expostulation, no translated lan- 
guage could give equivalent force. When 
first repeated in Gaelic, it drew tears 
from the writer, and the gentleman who 
recited the words he himself heard from 
John Roy, affirmed, that every eye 
glistened, and that John Roy's voice 
was stifled by emotion as he spoke. 

In a few days Mr. Gordon returned 
to GJenmore, early in the forenoon, to 
communicate some intelligence from a 
correspondent at Edinburgh, which he 
considered as a caveat to the unfortunate 
gentlemen, that before a milder season 
favoured a renewal of the military 
movements in search of fugitives, they 
ought to proceed to the nearest sea-ports, 
and embark for the Continent. On this 



bead Mr. and Mrs. Grant felt the tain* 
delicacy, winch, in respect to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, had formerly perplexed Mrs. Gor- 
don. Mr. Gordon urged that there was 
no time for punctilios of hospitality, when 
life was the stake. He would stay till 
evening; he would then go with M' Donald 
to liberate the inmates of the den, and 
by before them the intimations on 
which he grounded his opinion. Mr* 
Grant accompanied him, and a journey 
southward was resolved. The ladies 
were alarmed and distressed whea in- 
formed of the purposed migration. Mr. 
Gordon said he would be the pioneer on 
their march. Finlay M'Donidd should 
go with him, to be in readiness for re- 
turning with notice, if he perceived anjr 
danger for the travellers, who were to 
follow at the distance of a few miles* 
Mr. Hamilton expressed the most lively 
gratitude for Mr. Gordon's proposal, 
and for all the care and kindness he ex- 
perienced from Mrs. Gordon. The fa* 
mily at Glenmor e had laid him under ob# 
ligations of a magnitude he could feel—* 
but had no power to utter ; and he was 
deeply sensible that all who concerned 
themselves with his fate, had incurred 
anxiety, fatigues, and risks, he neves 
hoped to be able, in any adequate man- 
ner, to repay. John Roy thanked Mr. H. 
for enunciating the impressions, which* 
though they penetrated to his heart's 
core and would indelibly remain there, 
he could not have clothed in phrase so 
forcible and appropriate. Mr. Gordon 
attended the fugitives four days journey, 
on foot, through unfreouented paths 
covered with snow, ana they always 
lodged in the same house at night, where 
Mr. Gordon and M'Donald watched .in 
turns, as Mr. H. and John Roy slept- 
So long as John Roy lived he wrote to 
Mr Grant Glenmore in a figurative style, 
which only his confidants understood. 
He experienced the characteristic thank* 
lessness of the Stewart race, and his 
high spirit, which never would bend un- 
der personal hardship or danger, preyed 
upon his health, when he found his suf- 
ferings excited little sympathy in those 
for whom they were endured. Similar 
sacrifices were made by hundreds of 
Britons, and they all bitterly repented 
their temerity. It was not merely the 
defeat of their army they had to be- 
moan—the negligence of the court ef 
St. Germaines, and of Versailles, 44 shar- 
per than the serpent's tooth/' stung 
their hearts. For ever expatriated, they 
dwelt with anguish upon recollections 
of the disinterested exertions, the- incor- 
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ruptible fidelity of all daises in their own 
cemntry, to which they owed their escape 
to foreign shores. So reluctant were 
Many outlaws to leave their native wilds 
—so entire was their confidence in the 
people, that they preferred dwelling in 
caves within the beloved soil — they pre- 
ferred a continual hazard of life in those 
boundaries ; and not a few returned from 
France and Holland to expire, and to be 
buried with their ancestors. 

One chieftain spent nine years among* 
bis vassals after toe retreat from Cullo- 
dea. Scores, of all ranks in his domain, 
knew his haunts, and all were incessant- 
ly alert to collect and to communicate 
information of approaching danger. — 
The most sagacious and intrepid, consti- 
tuted a self-elected band, which in divi- 
sions watched by rotation at night, 
whenever the search for outlaws became 
more rigorous than common. 

If these recollections of the olden 
time are acceptable, 1 shall send here- 
after some account of the calamities en- 
dured by other adherents of the Pre- 
tender. It cannot be denied that, among 
these, there were instances of individual 
attachment seldom equalled in ancient 
fir modern history. Captain M'Ken- 
sie, a youth not two and twenty, after 
months of sufference, lurking in Stratha« 
rick was beset by an ensipn* s command 
of soldiers. Six faithful followers were 
within call, and with admirable presence 
of mind, M'Kenzie summoned them in 
a loud voice to defend their prince. He 
was remarkably like Charles in his coun- 
4c nance and figure, and hoped by this 
heroic self-devotion to favour the safe 
embarkation of the royal wanderer, 
when it should be believed he had al- 
ready paid the forfeit of his rash expe- 
dition. It is even asserted that in despe- 
rately combating against superior force, 
M'Kenzie studied to expose his face 
to their weapons, to prevent minute in- 
spection of his corpse, from ascertaining 
bis true identity. When covered with 
wounds, he received a mortal thrust, he 
exclaimed, «« Villains, you have shed 
blood royal !" 

If ever an offence against truth in the 
dying hour could be venial, " the record- 
ing angel surelv dropped a tear" on this 
transgression, "and blotted it out for 
mrerr B. O. 



ON THB ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN- 
TAGES RESULTING FROM THE USB 
OP MACHINERY IN MANUFACTORIES. 
WY PROFESSOR PICTET. 

AMONG the Hwumer able applications 



of the principle of motion, which the 
steam of boiling' water supplies to the 
mechanical industry of England, we have 
been particularly struck with viewing 
its operations in a manufactory for 
making cards, for the purpose of carding 
or dressing cotton. It was at Man- 
chester, nearly two hundred miles from 
London, that we were witness to this 
wonderful process. As the carding ma- 
chine is an article of great importance 
in the manufactory of cotton yarns— 
and as this city is the great emporium 
for works of that peculiar nature, it can- 
not but be regarded as a great national 
undertaking, and as deserving of public 
notice. 

These cards are metallic brushes, co- 
verine the whole surface of the large 
cylinders in rapid motion, between which 
the raw cotton is disentangled, smoothed, 
and gradually combed, by the effect of 
their rotatory movement, and this, com- 
bined with the action of the brushes, 
(cards) finally gives to the cotton the 
form of a light and semi-transparent 
cylinder, ready to enter into the twisting 
machines, used to convert it into yarn 
of the degree of fineness required. The 
perfection of the yarn essentially de» 
pends on that of the preliminary opera- 
tion of the card. 

These cards are of different degrees 
of fineness : the pattern which we liave 
before us, and which we saw made, con- 
tains 729 wires or points in a square 
inch, each four lines in length, including 
the thickness of the leather through 
which the wires are fixed ; always two 
by two, because the wire of which they 
are made, having been bent double in. 
the form of the letter U, each length of 
the wire affords two points, which are 
placed together in two holes prepared 
in the leather to receive them. These 
points are afterwards bent a little in the 
middle of their length, to give them a 
slight inclination in the direction in 
which they are to act as brushes. 

Contrivances more or less ingenious, 
have long existed, to prepare and bend 
the wires, and to bore the holes in the 
leather to receive them; but a slow and 
delicate action of the hand was always 
necessary to convert them into cards. 
We consulted Dr. Henry, of Manches- 
ter, respecting* what was most curious 
in the manufactures of this city. He 
mentioned, without hesitation, the ma* 
chine for making cards, belonging to Mr. 
Dyers ; and Mr. Dalton, the celebrated 
natural philosopher, who resides in tha 
same eity, having had tie kindness to 
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introduce as to the proprietor of this 
fine establishment, we were received 
there with all the cordiality, which 
seems to us, at present, to characterise 
the great manufacturers in England; 
far from showing the least uneasiness at 
our questions, Mr. Dyers anticipated all 
the explanations that we could desire, 
with the utmost kindness. 

Two vast work rooms, one over the 
other, contain each thirty machines to 
make cards, all moved by one steam-en- 
gine often-horse power; this power, 
besides the sixty machines which it sets 
in motion — besides the action of the 
drawing plates, which extend the iron 
wire— besides the preparation of the 
bands of leather, which require the 

J greatest precautions to give them a per- 
ect equality of thickness, this machine 
has still some power to spare : the pro- 
prietor lets out this surplus to his neigh- 
bours, by means of horizontal beams, 
which proceed from his manufactory, and 
act in theirs, for the benefit of various 
branches of industry. 

On entering the work-room of Mr. 
Dyers, you are a little stunned with the 
noise of thirty machines in motion at 
one time ; each of which manufactures 
a card. No human being interferes: 
two young girls walk up and down with 
their arms across, and when any of the 
reels which supply each machine with 
iron wire, is nearly empty, they sub- 
stitute another that is lull; this is all 
their labour; it requires neither ap- 
prenticeship nor skill, nor asedentary 
.position, injurious to the health. 

Each machine, seen at a distance, re- 
sembles in some degree a stocking frame, 
both in the general form and the rattling 
of the parts in action ; but those parts 
are here more numerous, and the motion 
far more rapid and continued than in 
the stocking frame. The following is 
the series of the operations which the 
machine performs : — 

On the one part, the band of leather, 
of a lesser or greater breadth, which is 
to receive the points of the card, is 
stretched either vertically or horizon- 
tally, with its plane facing the machine, 
and this band is put in motion, either 
from the bottom to the top, or from right 
to left, with the precise degree of quick- 
ness, or rather slowness, necessary for 
it to receive regularly, the points which 
the machine prepares, and puts in their 
places. 

On the other part, a reel, at the 
side of the apparatus, furnishes the 
wire, of which those points are to be 



composed, by a series of operations, some 
successive, some simultaneous, as fol- 
lows: — 

1. A pair of pincers, which holds the 
iron wire towards the extremity, brings 
it laterally in sufficient quantity, so that 
when cut by a pair of scissars,' the end 
may be of the length proper for the 
double point, which it is to make, after 
it has been bent into the shape of the 
letter U. 

2. The machine seizes this end, and 
bends it in an instant like a square; that 
is, angular, and not rounded; which 
renders the two joints perfectly equal 
and parallel, and ready to enter together 
into the leather, with their whole 
length. 

3. While this is doing, an awl, with 
two very fine points, divided from each 
other by an interval equal to that of the 
two points, is pushed against the leather, 
and makes, through and through, two 
holes, of the proper size, and at the 
right distance to receive the two points 
when they are pushed into them by the 
machine. 

4. These two points are placed in the 
leather, so that the bottom of the U 
remains on one side, and the two points 
project on the other side, as far as is 
necessary for the thickness of the card. 

5. The two points receive toge- 
ther a slight curve towards the middle 
of their length, in order that their se- 
cond half may have the degree of in- 
clination which has been found necessary 
for the better action of the card. 

A series of effects so various, and 
executed with a precision which may 
be said to be absolute, would be alone a 
fine mechanical result, if the same time 
was allowed to the machine, that a 
skilful hand would take to produce 
them ; but what renders the result truly 
admirable is, its astonishing prompti- 
tude, added to the extreme precision of 
the effects. We have seen, with a watch 
in our hand, the machine make and put 
in their places, 160 of these double 
points, i. e. 320 single points in a minute; 
and as some of those machines have the 
mechanism double, and make two cards 
at once, working as quickly as the single 
ones, these latter make and place 640 
points per minute, that is more than ten 
in one second of time ! and the work is 
perfect : the specimens which I possess 
are admired by all competent judges. • 

The second room contains thirty si- 
milar machines, and the 60 convert 
every day, a length of SO English miles 
of iron wire into cards. It stemed to 
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ms, that there would be sufficient to 
supply all England ; but Mr. Dyers told 
us, that he could scarcely supply the con- 
sumption -of the city of Manchester 
alone. The erection of each of those 
machines costs only 1001. sterling. 

We have omitted to say, that the 
Machine pierces the leather at pleasure, 
in various manners, either in rows per- 
pendicular to its length, or in oblique 
directions, in the form of a quincunx. 

We afterwards visited the work-room 
where the wire is drawn. Mr. Dyers 
pointed out to us that the cogs in teeth, 
(engrenages) which make the pincers 
act, are constructed on the principles of 
Mr. White, that is to say, the direction 
of the faces of the teeth is not 
parallel to the axis of rotation, but 
oblique to that axis; this arrangement 
causes the catching of each tooth to 
take place successively, from one ex- 
tremity of the face to the other ; this 
•produces much more smoothness and 
equality in the movement of the catch- 
ings, both circular and conical. 

On perceiving the fineness of the wire 
employed, and, consequently, the small- 
ness of the holes in the drawing plates, 
we expressed our astonishment, that 
there could be awls sufficiently fine, and 
at the same time sufficiently strong, to 
pierce these holes in the thick and hard 
-substance (steel) of these plates. Mr. 
Dyers had the kindness to shew us 
the process,*by making one of his work- 
men execute it in our presence. A 
scruple checks the inclination we should 
have in describing it ; namely, lest we 
might be guilty of an indiscretion, as we 
are in doubt whether the process is 
known elsewhere. 

Mr. Dyers does not pretend to be the 
inventor of the maclune to make cards 
with ; it came from America ; he has 
only improved it : and he draws from it 
prodigious advantages.* 

When the admiration which arises 
from the sight of masterpeices of mecha- 
nical ingenuity, such as those which we 
have just described, (and England con- 
tains many others) when this impres- 
sion, we say, has a little subsided, and 
we reflect on the consequences of the 
introduction of these machines into 
buman society, we are more alarmed 
than rejoiced at it. The question be- 



• Since this article was written, we have 
seen cards made at Winterthur, in Switzer- 
land, in the manufactory of Mr. Ziegler, 
which are bat little inferior to the cards of 
which we are speaking; but they are not 
,oatirely manufactured By a machine. 



comes more complicated the more we 
reflect upon- it ; and in order to see our 
way a little clearly, we must draw up, as 
it were, an inventory of the good and 
evil, to discover on which side is the ba- 
lance. We will endeavour to draw up a 
summary statement of the account, be- 
ginning with the advantages procured by 
those motions, which substitute physi- 
cal or mechanical power for the hand 
of man. 

1. These machines supply the con- 
sumers on better terms, and in general 
better made, with certain necessary ar- 
ticles ; they multiply those of enjoyment, 
and sometimes of luxury or super- 
fluity. 

2. * They enrich the inventors, or 
those who put in practice these inven- 
tions, in the countries where privileges 
or patents are in fashion. It is said, for 
example, that Sir R. Arkwright, son of 
the inventor of the spinning machines, 
is at present one of the richest indivi- 
duals in England. His income is stated 
(but this is doubtless an exaggeration) 
at 200,0001. sterling- per annum. 

3. The national wealth being prin- 
cipally composed of that of individuals, 
ought to increase in the same propor 
tion. The exportation of the goods, 
which are manufactured in quantities 
far too great for home consumption, be- 
comes an abundant source of commercial 
riches. This is the Creditor side of our 
account: let us proceed to the Debtor 
side. 

1. Every machine, which abridges 
and perfects a manual work, takes it Out 
of the hands of those who manufactured 
it, and paralyzes them until the uncer- 
tain, and always more or less distant 
epoch, when they shall find a new em- 
ployment, which will probably be taken 
from them by a new machine, as soon 
as an inventor shall find his advantage 
in it. Here, then, is a source of uneasi- 
ness, inquietude, and poverty, opened 
in the nation, simultaneously with the 
source of wealth to the inventor and 
those who shall trade with his produc- 
tions. 

2. The articles previously manufac- 
tured, of the kind of those which the 
machine makes more perfect, becoming 
of less value, experience in the maga- 
zines of the wholesale and retail dealer, 
a considerable depreciation, which causes 
him a dead loss. 

3. The advantage of obtaining, at a 
lower price, certain articles of necessity 
or enjoyment, which are produced by 
mechanical action, is more tnan balanced 
for the poorer classes, by the general 
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fall of the price ef labour, tbe constant 
effect of the employment of machines. 
The workman who gains little or no- 
thing, is unable to purchase even that 
which is cheap. 

4. The work of machinery being an 
advantageous mh titute for manual skill, 
furnishes to the proprietor the tempta- 
tion, and the unhappy power, to employ 
child r €fi as supplementary mackiuet: 
they are taken from their education at 
the age most proper for education, and 
to the great detriment of their consti- 
tution, both physically and morally con- 
sidered, they are converted, for their 
abort lives, into pieces of mechanism, and 
into social machines of a very wretched 
description. 

5. The raping and sometimes enor- 
mous production of the machine, and 
the low price at which it works, induce 
a considerable exportation of these pro- 
ductions to the neighbouring nations. 
The latter persuade themselves, that the 
money which they voluntarily employ 
in acquiring these foreign productions, 
is a tribute levied on their own industry; 
their self-love is interested in attempting 
imitations; they foolishly suffer them- 
selves to be inoculated with the disease 
of machinery , and the governments, far 
from endeavouring to cure it, generally 
promote it, by attempting to relieve the 
patient, by the prohibitive system. 

6. This system is established with its 
fatal train of consequences : — The arbi- 
trary conversion or the most ordinary 
and the most legitimate transactions of 
commerce, into misdemeanours end 
crimes. The demoralization of the in- 
habitants on two contiguous frontiers, 
by smuggling, the necessary and inevi- 
table consequence of the temptations 
that are held out to it. An under- 
hand war between nation and nation, 
in the midst of peace, and war main- 
tained by a real and numerous army, 
the impelling motive of which can never 
be honour ; and is almost always cupi- 
dity. Constraint, and hindrances with- 
out end, in commercial, literary, and 
scientific communications, in travels or 
voyages calculated to extend know- 
ledge and the benefits of civilization; 
dimiaatiusn of the welfare and the enjoy- 
ments of the mass of consumers, who 
pay a higher price for an article, gene- 
rally not so well manufactured :• lastly, 
great inconvenience to governments, to 



• This seems contradictory to the state- 
ment in No. I, of the Creditor side of the 
account — Est, 



support artificially this struggle of an 
industry, which has taken a take direc- 
tion, and which they persist in, substi- 
tutingforsuch or»uch a natural species of 
iudustry, which would be favoured by she 
soil, the climate, the localities, and pre- 
ceding habits, which had formed that 
commercial tract, which cannot be abaa> 
dened without more or less inconve- 
nience. 

Let as now examine our accounts— 
On the one side, a nation grows rich, or 
seems to grow rich : on the other side, 
a mass of evils of various kinds over* 
flows society. On which side is the 
balance ?— Certainly on the side which 
is unfavourable to the gene nil happiness, 
which is the natural averred object of 
every association. 

But let us examine a little closer the 
apparent gain — the pretended prospe- 
rity of the nation using machines. 

The wealth produced by manufactures 
accumulates ; but in the hands of an in* 
considerable number of individuals, com- 
paratively to the whole mass: the man en- 
riched by the machine employs his gains 
in multiplying the sources of his fortune; 
and the value of the manual labour of the 
poor workman declines in the same pro* 
portion; hence the rupture of tbe 
equilibrium, between the two extreme 
classes of society, increases more and 
more; the first sees its treasures in- 
crease—the latter, its numbers and ks 
misery. These two professions, so diver- 
gent, have a term which must inspire 
terror. 

And if in the nation thus enriched* 
a radical defect in the legislation im« 
poses on one part of tbe population the 
necessity of maintaining the other; then* 
to the causes of increasing poverty in 
the latter, which we have just pointed 
out, is added the fatal and anti-laborious 
influence of all these measures ; which, 
preparing succour for indigence, what* 
ever be its source, concur with idleness 
and the want of education, and of re- 
sources ready prepared, really to pro- 
pagate this indigence, when it is intend- 
ed only to relieve it; then* in short, in 
proportion as the nation thinks it grows 
rich, the tax imposed on those riches 
increases in, perhaps, a still greater 
proportion; and the rich and the poor 
both suffer ; the former without saying 
so, or saying so only in whispers ; the 
latter demanding succour with an im- 
portunity which resembles menaces. 

That we may not be accused ei- 
ther of exaggeration, or of bringing 
forward an unagiaarr theory, we &&U 
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ftfmort k by a feet, which is acknow- 
ledged and deplored ia England. It is 
the rapid augmentation of the poor- 
rates, in proportion as the pretended 
national wealth has increased. The 
following is a statement of it at six dif- 
ferent periods: the first interval is 
nearly a century ; the others, are of 
8» 18, 7 and 6 years, in the period when 
the employment of machinery was the 
most active. 

Account the Poor-Rates of England, 
from the year 

1665— 665,962 

1776—1,720,316 interral of 91 years. 

1784—2,167,749 interval of 8 years. 

1802—6,313,009 interval of IS years. 

1809—7,000,000 interval of 7 years. 

1815-8,164,496 interval of 6 years. 

Number of pertons relieved perma- 
nently on the average of three years, 
1813> 14, 15. 

" Oat of the In the Occasionally 

"Workhouse. Workhouse. Relieved. 
423,678 93,141 423,158 
Total number of paupers relieved— 
939,977. 



ON THE CONDUCT OP HISTORIANS. 

AMONGST the writers of the pre- 
sent day, there is one distinguishing 
trait that adds considerably to their 
merit, which is originality: many of 
them posses it in an eminent degree, 
and even those who appear to want it most 
have learned to supply its place with an 
agreeable sort of affectation that has at 
tenet the air of singularity to recom- 
mend it. In almost every walk of lite- 
rature, the spirit of the one or the other 
is now operating. Our poets— our phi- 
losophers— our dramatists — and even 
oar novelists, seem, in a greater or 
lees degree, to feel its influence. — 
Amongst the historians it has not, as yet, 
made its appearance ; at least in a con- 
spicuous manner. In saying this, I am 
£u from endeavouring to underrate the 
merit of those who are at present em- 
ploying their time and their talents on 
this important and very interesting spc^ 
cies of composition ; amongst them there 
are many whose names will be remem- 
bered and esteemed as long as the lan- 
guage ia which they hare written exists: 
t» name the peculiar excellence of each, 
jnisjht, to some, appear unnecessary. 
Mr. Belshant is remarkable for strength 
and clear new. Mr. Southey, in the few 
fcistarieal speeches which he has written, 
baa exhibited a singular union of learn- 
ing and eloquence; and for correctness 
*t style and spirit in the delineation of 



character, Mr. Card and Mr. Adolphua 
have been rarely surpassed. All this 
we may admit ; but still there is one 
point in which they have evinced a most 
extraordinary weaxnesR , namely, in the 
servility with which they have followed 
all the earlier historians, when describ- 
ing the operations of war, or drawing' 
the character of those wretched maniacs 
commonly styled conquerors. Why 
have they not endeavoured, by plain 
solid reasoning, to divest men of their 
attachment to the one, or attempted, by 
well-applied ridicule, to cure them of 
their admiration of the other ? It may 
be said, that neither reasoning of ridi- 
cule could produce such a change ; but 
still, both, when moderately used, and 
often repeated, might have a salutary 
effect. The spirit and the temper of the 
age seem to require, or rather to encou- 
rage, the experiment. The world is 
gradually recovering from the effect of 
those extraordinary revolutions which 
have recently disturbed it ; the people 
at larjje have found leisure for reflection; 
they are beginning at length to estimate 
things by their actual value, and to fol- 
low or retain only those that are really 
useful. Let some writer of talent now 
come forward, and shew them from ex- 
perience, and by argument, that heroes 
are things which may be dispensed with; 
and it is probable, that after some time 
they may, like other neglected play-toys, 
be remembered merely to be despised. 

The truth is. that both the ancient 
and modern historians attach too much 
importance to those u Pagod things of 
sabre sway T they stand at a distance 
and gaze on them with a vulgar wonder ; 
and then, as their fears or their preju- 
dices may influence them, they exhibit 
them to the whole world as objects ei- 
ther of terror or of admiration : they 
place them at a point of elevation to 
which they are by no means entitled. 
The sovereign, when he takes the field 
through mere necessity, for the purpose 
of defending the rights of his people, is 
a character indeed truly respectable ; 
though still more respectable in peace ; 
but the wanton invader, the busy, bust- 
ling man of ambition, the mere noisy-in- 
flated trumpetting conqueror, who plun- 
ders for the sake of waste, and kills for 
the pleasure of spilling blood ; he is, in 
fact, a character really contemptible. 
The only thing that can give him a mo- 
mentary consequence is the power that 
he may unluckily possess, of doing mis- 
chief. Let the character be examined 
more closely— he is one probably born 
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to a throne ; he is surrounded by flat- 
terers, who at an early age fill his head 
with the idea of his own extraordinary 
capacity; at the proper period he is 
carefully taught all the regular modes of 
murder; he has money gathered for 
him, drawn either by force or by fraud 
from his miserable dependants— a crowd 
of well-disciplined hirelings are collect- 
ed around him, some of them probably 
attached to him, and more of them wil- 
ling and ready to cut his throat, if an 
advantage was to be acquired by it. He 
looks around for an enemy, and where 
shall he find one?— His neighbours are 
all of a pacific disposition — it matters 
not, he must make enemies of them. 
Has he a ri^ht to plunder them ?— He 
asks not is it fair or just to massacre 
their defenceless subjects without any 
provocation ? The laws of God and of 
nature may foibid it, but he cares not ; 
his own dear little name will become no- 
torious, and for this one dirty selfish 
object he is content to make millions 
miserable. He begins the work of de- 
struction—at the first he is probably 
successful; a reverse then follows, or 
death comes and carries him away in the 
midst of his projects, and a hasty peace 
leaves every thing in nearly its original 
state. What object has he accomplished? 
None whatever ; but he has made a noise 
in the world, he has attempted a great 
deal— he has slaughtered many ; and 
though all his labours led to nothing of 
importance, he feels and he knows that 
he shall be spoken of hereafter. It is 
from posterity that he expects his re- 
ward ; it is amongst the men of another 
age that his name shall be celebrated ; 
and whether that name shall be exhi- 
bited in a £Ood or bad light he cares not, 
so that it is conspicuous. This is not a 
sketch of any particular personage, it is 
the character of almost every warrior, 
every hero, from Nimrod to Napoleon, 
" from Macedonia's madman to the 
Swede and it is this guilty expecta- 
tion of posthumous honour which the 
enlightened historian should endeavour, 
if possible, to blast. When he speaks of 
such men, he should reflect for a mo- 
ment that the lives and the happiness of 
millions may depend, in some measure, 
on a single turn of his pen — example is 
powerful — mankind are generally prone 
to imitation; let the writer therefore 
remember, that one line of applause 
given to such a being as we have de- 
scribed, may, for aught he knows, be the 
spell which shall call into life some new 
destroyer of a more remorseless disposi- 



tion. This is an error, which should be 
guarded against ; the names or the ac- 
tions of such men should never be dwelt 
on with any appearance of peculiar in-* 
terest. The influence of religion, the 
progress of the arts and sciences, and the 
changes, or fluctuations of public opi- 
nion, these are the objects that ought 
to engage the attention of the historian ; 
for it is on these, after all, more than on 
the march of armies, or the issue of bat* 
ties, that the fate of empires must de- 
pend. The people of the present age 
are already beginning to perceive the 
littleness of ambition ; they are begin- 
ning to measure those pigmy bugbears 
by the true standard, and in such a cha- 
racter, there is actually nothing to excite 
our wonder or our admiration : it implies 
the possession of no extraordinary ta- 
lent, mere brutal courage, an acquaint- 
ance with military movements, and a 
reasonable portion of impudence, of cun- 
ning, and hypocrisy— these will at any 
time constitute a conqueror, if other cir- 
cumstances of an external description 
happen to favour him. 

Bolt oust reet, Dublin. T. F. 



SINGULAR ANECDOTE OP A DOG. 

THE extraordinary exertions made 
by a dog belonging to a poor old man, 
now maintained by the Duke of Pen- 
thievre, as related in the Literary Ga- 
zette for last year, have been greatly 
surpassed by a greyhound which lost his 
own master at the battle of Culloden. 
Mr. O. a young gentleman from the 
south of Scotland, served as a volunteer 
in the company of a highland chief, or 
rather a demi-chieftain, and had been 
very kind to the animal previous to the 
fatal day. After the fall of Mr.M'D. 
the dog attached himself to Mr. O. ; 
but he was so remarkable for size and 
beauty, that the fugitive apprehended 
he would be the means of discovering 
his retreat. Two Highland lads, who 
had been soldiers in the same company, 
and undertook to guide the Southron 
through bye paths, assured him, that the 
greyhound would be a safeguard, able 
to cope with several men, unless they 
were assisted by fire-arms. The High- 
landers conducted Mr. O. through the 
Hills of Glenmoriston, Kintail, Knoid- 
art, &c. and past Fort William to Appiii, 
where they applied to a friend of their 
cause to ferry them to the opposite 
shore. This man would not venture to 
give such ostensible aid ; but made them 
welcome to his boat, when darkness 
would conceal their embarkation. Ht 
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advised them to tend Mr. ©., as he was 
most obnoxious to government, and 
nearly exhausted by travelling; ; and to 
return with the boat, leaving Mr. O. 
under some shelter, to recruit a little, 
since he was dreadfully wounded. They 
could rejoin him by going round to a 
narrow arm of the sea, where the public 
ferryman would show them favour, if 
needful. Mr. O. was rowed to the op- 
posite side, and left in a waste sheep cot, 
with his dog, while the young men went 1 
to take the boat to the owner. When 
the day dawned, Mr. O. in great anxiety 
hastened to look out for his friends, as 
the night had been tempestuous. He 
soon descried the boat keel uppermost. 
His distress no poignancy of words can 
describe; a stranger to the country 
and the language, wrung by mental and 
personal anguish, he thought of deliver- 
ing himself up at a gentleman's house, 
he had been warned to shun, as his bro- 
thers were in the Duke of Cumberland's 
army. He bent his steps in that direc- 
tion ; but observing a party of soldiers 
on an eminence, and two officers talking 
to them, he turned aside into a wood. 
It was the beginning of winter: the 
trees were leafless, but so thick of 
branches, and dwarf brushwood, as to 
afford some concealment. Mr. O. sat 
down, and, for the first time, observed 
his dog carrying his wallet, containing 
provisions and dressing for his wounds. 
The animal laid down the wallet, and 
disappeared. In a little time he re- 
turned, laid his head on Mr. O.'s knee, 
and, with mute eloquence, induced him 
to rise and follow. The dog led him to 
a cave, where he soon fell asleep. On 
awaking, he found a great addition to 
his store. The dog had broken up the 
pantry of the gentleman's house, during 
the night, and brought the spoil to his 
master. A guard of soldiers prevented 
a repetition of depredations, and it has 
been supposed the greyhound noticed 
them, for he did not again approach 
the spot, and was not suspected. In 
those unhappy times, it was a point 
of humanity to feed strayed dogs, as so 
many lost their masters in the field 
of battle. Whatever the greyhound re- 
ceived, he brought to Mr. O., and lived 
upon game, caught by himself. He 
licked Mr. O.'s wounds, and thus con- 
tributed to relieve the pain t and white 
he slept, the dog was generally vigilant. 
Happily, he was absent when an officer 
found Mr. 0. in profound repose. He 
had removed the arms of the outlaw; 
but the dog would have strangled any 
New Monthly Mag.— No, 68. 



one that approached. The officer gently* 
awoke Mr. O., assuring him his inten- 
tions were not hostile. He required 
only his word of honour never to men- 
tion having seen him, and he would send 
a trusty person at night to take him to 
his brother's house. He kept his word, 
Mr. O. was concealed in this family untit 
his broken arm was cured ; and he got 
safe to Holland with his faithful canine 
attendant. G, 



MEMOIRS OP THE LATE PETER GALB 
PAUX, STENOGRAPHER AND PATRIOT, 
WRITTEN BY HIS FRIEND AGATHOMP* 
SONIDES MUMPS. 

THE only certainty that life affords, 
is the certainty of its own termination. 
Anger may glance into the breast of a 
wise man, but rests only in the bosom 
of fools ; and he who cares not what 
becomes of his country, cannot be a 
true patriot. Having thus premised a 
few remarks, which I conceived highly 
necessary, I shall now proceed to record 
the principal events in the life of a man, 
whose unmerited fate has thrilled the 
universal nerves of Europe with horror, 
and thrown a shade of the finest melan- 
choly over the most respectable drinking 
shops in town. 

Peter Gale Faux having descended 
from the younger branch of an illut* 
trious oak-tree, where he had taken re* 
fuge one evening from the castigation of 
his mendicant mother, found himself* 
after her departure, standing alone in 
the wide world, and a beautiful mea* 
dow, ricketty and intelligent, not twelve 
years old till the next grass, and with 
no protection under heaven, save inno- 
cence and a broken pair of pantaloons. 
Who his father was, he had no notion, 
whatever; neither, I believe, had his 
mother. But that he had ancestors it 
highly probable, and that, at least, he 
had more than Adam, is quite certain. 
Any "man, whose sire has been trans* 
ported, will soon become ashamed of hit 
genealogy ; but only trace his pedigree 
back for a thousand years, and though 
the founder of it had been hanged, you 
flatter him beyond expression. Such, 
however, is the origin of almost all our 
aristocracy. Generally speaking, they 
are descended from the greatest scoon* 
drela upon earth; but because these 
scoundrels had flourished eight or nine 
centuries ago, time changes the adjective 
into the substantive, and a family who 
were once notorious at length come to 
be a family of notoriety* From the 
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tree of knowledge sprang the gallows- 
tree, and up to the latter has often been 
duly traced, the tree of heraldry. With 
which of these three kinds of timber 
my friend Peter had the best reason to be 
acquainted, is sufficiently evinced by the 
indignation and consternation of every 
nation in Europe. 

He had not advanced through the 
meadow many paces, when a gentleman 
overtook him, in consequence of having 
walked a good deal faster. " How dare 
you trespass upon my meadow ?" cried 
he.—" 'Tis mine !" exclaimed the boy. — 
** Oh, nature, nature !" apostrophised 
the gentleman, " how irresistible are 
thy dictates, since even this untutored 
brat, inspired by thee, can assert his 
prerogatives! Yes— all are born free- 
men — all possess the same immunities — 
all are brothers, co-peers, and equals J" 
Saying which, he took little Peter home, 
and had him taught to clean boots. 

This pathetic incident occurred about 
the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion; and, during several years after- 
wards, he remained in the family, as 
boy of all work. His education, how- 
ever, was not neglected. He could read 
any word of two syllables, and he could 
pronounce every sesquipedal sentence 
that expressed the distresses of his coun- 
try. Though the Edinburgh Review 
was not yet in being, still he had the 
advantage of Thomas Paine. The 
IMorning Chronicle, also, contributed its 
stores; and, by listening at the door 
whenever his master held forth upon 
politics, he had advanced so far in popu- 
lar oratory, that he could make people 
think they understood him, when he 
could not from Adam understand him- 
self— a prodigious blessing, as Mr. Phil- 
lips knows. 

- Nothing could possibly be more de- 
corous than the conduct of this amiable 
youth, during his residence with his be- 
nefactor. Sooner than incur the dis- 
pleasure of any of the good family, or 
give them the pain of chastising him, he 
willingly told the most astonishing false- 
hoods, and enforced them with oaths of 
the most appalling nature. "Truth," 
he used to say, ** was a virtue, only so 
far as it tended to preserve peace and 
good-will ; but whenever a lie produced 
the same effect, it surely possessed the 
same merit. Indeed, where either would 
equally answer the purpose, or even 
where a lie would answer no purpose at 
all, he usually preferred the lie; for, 
as he used to remark, truth is a mere 
Statement offsets, and therefore requires 



only a good memory ; whereas falsehood 
depends upon the inventive faculties, and 
is therefore a much 6ner effort of con- 
versational power. Thus, the evening 
he killed the cat with the Bible, he 
swore himself purple, that he had never 
touched a Bible in his life ; though he 
was actually parodying a chapter in it 
at the time : and he justified himself to 
the cook, who saw the whole transac- 
tion, by citing, as precedent, the conduct 
of our gravest judges, who will counsel 
a culprit to plead " Not guilty," even 
though the moment before he had con- 
fessed his guilt. " Now," said he, " if 
judges, whose business it is to develope 
truth, encourage falsehood openly from 
the bench — alas, my country! what 
Englishman is safe ? If I used a Bible 
to knock out the life of a cat, would 
they not use a Bible to swear away the 
life of a man ? 

But it is a remark that deserves some 
attention, that this mortal state is greatly 
subject to mutability. Kingdoms and 
individuals flourish and decay, and mis- 
fortune is fond of company, tor she sel- 
dom comes alone. These moral obser- 
vations were unhappily too well veri- 
fied in the person of my hero. En- 
trusted one night with the key of the 
wine-cellar, for the purpose of replenish- 
ing the stock in the parlour, he took oc- 
casion to set apart five or six bottles for 
his own private amusement. He then 
retired to the stable, and having hidden 
all but one under some straw, he de- 

S rived that one of its contents at a single 
raught His master, after the depar- 
ture of his guests, happening to visit the 
stable, beheld Peter stretched under the 
manger, and enjoying one of those 
peaceful slumbers which are wont to 
distil their balmy dews upon innocence 
and virtue. His hand, even in sleep, in- 
stinctively grasped the bottle, and when 
awakened, his only reply to a hundred 

3uestions was ' water.' An immediate 
iscovery ensued. In vain did this in- 
teresting youth rise upon his knees — 
inebriety instantly restored him to his 
recumbent posture. In vain did he 
strive to account for bad appearances, 
by a preternatural exertion of the most 
prompt falsehoods. Articulation itself 
was denied him. In short, as soon as his 
power of locomotion returned, he was 
brutally thrust from beneath the roof 
of his benefactor. 

I know that there are persons in the 
world, who will condemn his conduct ; 
men who would jockey their best friend 
with a spavined hunter, or cheat the 
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revenue, by hiding their tandem or til- 
bury before the visit of the tax-gather- 
er ; but who would deem it a heinous 
crime to purloin a bottle of claret. 
Were 8uch men to hear my valued friend 
Peter exculpate himself from the above 
act, methinks they would acknowledge, 
that morality has no definite standard, 
by which human conduct can be mea- 
sured, and, at least, that few things are 
morally wrong, till they are found: out. 

" Laws/' said he, in conversing with 
me on this transaction, " are so far from 
always tending to beneficial purposes, 
that often what the law of one country 
commands the law of another country 
forbids. The law of Greenland or 
Oxygen (I forget which) orders all de- 
formed children to be strangled. The 
law of other countries punishes infanti- 
cide with the gallows. Among the Ro- 
mans suicide was considered a virtuous 
and heroic act — here it is deemed a 
cowardly mode of going on another 
establishment ; and, indeed, in my poor 
opinion, he who commits suicide ought 
to be hanged. Honour, it is said, should 
be held dearer than life ; and yet he 
who deprives a girl of her honour pays 
a far less forfeit than if he had cut her 
throat Rob a man of his sheep, and 
you are strung up ; but rob him of his 
wife, and you repair the damage by 
damages. Either, therefore, a sheep is 
more valuable than a woman, or law is 
capricious and unjust. Again, the law 
often contradicts itself; for it both for- 
bids ub to commit murder, and it holds 
out a bonus to those who do. A soldier 
receives a shilling a day to assassinate 
by wholesale. Wherein does his occu- 
pation differ from that of the common 
murderer? The motives of both are 
the same— to earn their bread. If a 
war be ever so unjust, a soldier is still 
in duty bound to stick his bayonet into 
the ribs of some persons, unknown at 
the very first moment of their introduc- 
tion, But as he sticks it in by act of 
Parliament, he is a hero, and gets a 
medal; whereas, if he blows a man's 
brains out, and can produce no written 
license for it, having murdered without 
the requisite formalities, he is a villain, 
and gets a halter.* Lycurgus made no 



• This forcibly reminds us of an Irish 
soldier, lately hanged at Cambray for the 
murder of a Frenchman, who, when about 
to be turned off, addressed the bystanders 
to the following effect : — " Bad lack to the 
Duke of Wellington, he 's no Irishman's 
friend any bow; I've killed many a score of 
Frenchmen by his orders, and when I just 



law against stealing ; he only punished 
those who were caught in the fact, for 
their want of ingenuity. Stealing, there- 
fore, was not a crime in Sparta, what- 
ever it may be here. Even here, there 
was a time when no law prohibited par- 
ricide. If, therefore, the law atone 
makes an act criminal, children might 
have murdered their parents in the good 
old times, without the least compunction 
of conscience. Suppose a bad king, 
reigning over good subjects, makes ho- 
nesty a capital crime, and payment for a 
loaf of bread, petty larceny;— are his 
subjects justified in obeying* him ? Cer- 
tainly not. And if our laws tend to 
promote suicide, am I justified in obey- 
ing them ? Certainly not. Now, then, 
to the point. A man who could save 
another's life, yet looks quietly on, and 
sees him murdered, is considered as an 
accessary to the fact. Therefore, a 
man who could save his own life, yet 
makes no exertion to do so, is accessary 
to his own death. A man just as effec- 
tually deprives himself of existence, if 
he neglects to do what will preserve it, 
as if he does what will destroy it. Had 
I not swallowed a bottle of port, I 
am persuaded I should have died of 
the colic. I was possessed of an excru- 
ciating pain under my waistcoat ; and, 
in fine, to put the most candid construc- 
tion possible upon the affair, 1 must 
either have permitted my own death, 
which is a crime of the first water, or 1 
must have stolen the wine, which is a 
crime of no water at all." 

Thus delightfully did Peter Gale Faux 
hold forth upon his supposed delinquency, 
and it was by such bursts of eloquence 
that he contrived to gain an incontro- 
vertible ascendancy over me. Sooth to. 
say, he found me a man more skilled in 
books, than in bosoms; and to him 
alone I stand indebted for all my prac- 
tical acquirements. Never, I do aver, 
was a more assiduous instructor than 
he proved: his friendship for me re- 
mained unshaken to the close of his 
mortal career ; and, indeed, he stuck to 
me to that degree, that I was well nigh 
being hanged on the same gallows with 
himself. 

It is a melancholy reflection that 
human life is subject to so many vicissi- 
tudes, and that so many worthy persons 
are forced to take long joumies on foot. 
But so it fared with my poor friend. 
He was obliged to walk the whole way 

took it into my head to be the death of one 
on my own account, by the Powers he *s 

tucked me up for it !" , 
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to London, inasmuch as he had not more 
than three shillings in bis pocket I 
pass over his adventures till his arrival 
in the metropolis which interesting 
event occurred about ten o'clock on a 
dark night in December. His feel map, 
as he has since informed me were inde- 
scribable. He thought of the quantity 
of human wretchedness which was cram- 
med into one spot ; he pondered over the 
heart-harrowing idea of the hundreds 
who are compelled to live by the admi- 
nistering to the gratification of some 
wealthy and idle individual, and he 
also thought he should like a good sup- 
per amazingly : he therefore went into 
a sort of tavern, near the seven dials, 
and sat down. His attention was in- 
stantly arrested by hearing one of the 
company remark that he had, the day 
before, seen a labouring man eat five 
pounds of beef steaks and drink three 
quarts of porter within the space of an 
hour* The narrator of this feat did not 
appear to obtain implicit credence from 
his auditors, as sundry shrugs, winks, 
and sneers, evinced : and at last he be- 
came quite angry. It is nothing re- 
markable, said my good friend, Peter 
Gale Faux, for I have myself eaten five 
pounds of mutton, and drank two quarts 
and a half of table beer in less than an 
hour. All turned their eyes towards 
the lank figure who had made this de- 
claration* while the former narrator 
eagerly exclaimed, " There !" and began 
to triumph in his turn. " Pray, my lad, 1 ' 
asked one of the company, " will you un- 
dertake to perform this exploit now ?" 
"I should have no objection in life," 
answered Peter, " only that I could not 
afford to pay for so large a quantity, and 
indeed 1 never was in oetter trim, for 1 
am as hungry as a hawk/' " Never 
mind the expence," said the teller of the 
first eating-miracle* " 1 will pay for you 
myself/' " But in case I should fail?" 
said Peter. "No matter," answorcd 
the other, "I will pay all." "Then 
order five pounds and: a half," cried Pe- 
ter, " for I am as sure of fiuishing it, as 
if it was already lodged in my stomach.' 4 
Hereupon the bell was rung, the meat 
and porter ordered, and Peter's patron 
instantly involved in bets to the amount 
of several guineas. At length in came 
the beef steaks* smoking hot Peter sat 
down, tucked up nis«lee ; m f settled him- 
self steadily in his cuajr, thrust into 
his jnouth at the first, onsf^Ufh a pro- 
digious wedge, that Vis patron instan- 
taneously offered to.doubk beta; while 
the sceptics* with elongated fata, re- 



fused point-blank to do any such thing* 
The mastication now went on with 
great spirit; victory seemed decisive; 
a pound and a half at least were devour- 
ed, and a qnart of porter dispatched, all 
in the compass of ten minutes — when, 
on a sudden, Peter stopped short. His 
mouth was closed ; his knife and fork 
lay crossed upon his plate. " Well?'* 
said his patron. 41 Well !" replied Peter, 
" 1 can eat bo more.— Waiter, the gen* 
Ueman with the angry face pays for me," 
and he walked carelessly out of the 
room. 

1 have recorded this anecdote because 
it has often, by prejudiced persons, been 
represented as a complete swindling 
transaction; whereas he has himself 
assured me, that be meant it merely as 
a playful hoax— the best proof of which 
is, says he, in his usual arch manner, 
that I did not save, a penny by it, for I 
had not a penny to save. In truth, he 
Was wondrous droll* 

After this little sally of practical wit, 
he wandered along the streets, uncertain 
how to procure a night'6 lodging ; for * 
as 1 have already hinted, he had not a 
penny in his pocket. It was at this cri- 
tical juncture that he first met with me. 
1 was returning home to my wife and 
our two little children, when I saw him 
walking abreast of me and looking at me 
very hard. At length he accosted mo 
thus : " You seem," Sir, said he, " a 
s;ood-natured sort of person. Can you 
inform me where I may get a bed for 
the night, as I am quite a stranger in 
London." Thereupon I stopped, and 
asked htm a few questions; to all of 
which he responded so satisfactorily and 
withal so meekly, that I forthwith offer- 
ed him a small vacant room in my lodg- 
ings, for the trifle of half a crown per 
week. 

This accommodation he gladly ac- 
cepted, and home we went together. 

I must here inform my readers, that 
I am an author by profession, and that, 
by contriving to ill up four reams of 
foolscap per annum, I am enabled to 
support a decent appearance in one of 
the gcnteelest courts in London. My 
wife is accounted uncommonly beautiful; 
and indeed, before Peter was well seated, 
I perceived his eyes fasten on her face 
with all the ardor (as he has since told 
me) of an unsophisticated delight at 
contemplating the moral effects which 
may be deduced from a lovely tuperfi- 
ricf, typical of that internal and immut- 
able perfection, which results from the 
eternal fitness of things. To be sure, 
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I could never ^comprehend precisely what 
he meant by this explanation ; but he 
told me the thing was quite clear ; and 
lie had such a way with him, that he 
used regularly to leave me dumb-foun- 
dered. Wnile we were both consulting 
what line of life he ought to adopt, he 
happened to take up a book of steno- 
graphy; and when I explained the nature 
of it, and observed that by means of it he 
might get a situation in the newspapers, 
and hoar all the speeches m Parikunent, 
he determined to make himself master 
thereof forthwith. 

(To be continued.) 



A COCKNEY PASTORAL, CUM NOTlS 
VARIORUM. 

High 1 Hampstead ! how thy swelling* hill 
Becomes 3 a pretty purling* rill ! 
"Where the retiring 5 Cockney tees 
His portrait, 6 'neath the leafy 7 trees ; — 
The verdant leaves 8 of Spring's young power, 
But brown amidst the autumnal shower. 
Thy op'ning prospects can't be narrow,' 
That spread from Purfleet 11 up to Harrow ;** 
Or with a glass 1 5 we peep at Leigh, 14 
"Whilst sipping up gossipping' 1 tea. 
Thy little hill 1 * is sure a mountain ! — 17 
Each turbid ^ond ,s achrystal fountain 1 3 ! — 
Each field a park 90 I — each goose* 1 a swan ! 
To slip-shod muse" at early dawn : 
And though we have no Trout or Salmon, 
here, 

There's a ketde of fish for an Examiner l 2i 

NOTES. 

(1) A sublime pastoral ought to begin 
characteristically — high is part of the 
sublime. 

(2) This expression does not positively 
mean that the hill grows larger ; but, 
being a Cockney hill, it is allowed to cut 
a swell. 

(3) Sublimity is always obscure. Some 
people may suppose that, like Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoses, the hill actually becomes a 
rill, when the fact is that the rill become* 
a hill, or ornaments it. 

(4) An Hibernian critic observes, that 
Purl in rills may be seen on a Sunday 
Evening near the Spaniards and Jack 
Straw's Castle. 

(5) Does this mean a Cockney who 
tire* you, and again tires you ? 

(6) The allusion to Narcissus is classi- 
cal, and in point. 

(7) If the trees are evergreen, this 
epithet will keep good for the winter. 

(8) The allusions to folitge are pretty. 

(9) Shower — of what ? an amrry critic 
asks. — Their own shower certainly. 

(10) The poet says nothing of its 
length ; but, perhaps, it is just as broad 
a* it is long. 



(11) Purfleet— a place dear 1o metro* 
politan writers, on accoHUt of its chalk 
pits, which render that article cheap. 

(12) A place where "birch trees are 
stripped of their leaves! But the poet 
is an admirer of verdant brandies before 
they are severed from their parent stem. 

(18) This may either be a glass of 
wine, or beer, or a spy glass. 

(14) If this is not intended for Leigh 
roads, some miles down the river below 
Purfleet, what Leigh can it be ? 

(46) This has been read " goose sip* 
ping" — but who ever saw a goose sip- 
ping tea ? Besides, the goose conies in 
a few lines below. 

(16) It is a Mgh hit! in the first line; but 
poets can make thing* little, and of some 
things nothing atalL 

(17) « Parturinnt montett" vide line 
1. Hampstead has been prolific/ 

(18) 'Tis pity the poet cannot ntl his 
tea-kettle at Helicon or Aganippe. 

£19) ••Pons, mons, pons," &c„ vide 
Farnaby. 

(20) In Ireland fields are caMed " town 
parks/* 

(21) Modern reformers ought to allow 
their geese to continue so. Twos the 
cackling of geese that saved the Capitol. 

(22) Between a slip-shod muse, and 
musing slip-shod, there Is perhaps no es- 
sential difference. 

(23) Those who run may read. Those 
who look for fish may find a kettle full. 
Those who preach up reform may find 
themselves caught in the storm of revo- 
lution, and fall victims to their own 
trade! 



ORIGINAL LETTER OP M. O. LEWIS, ESQ, 
IN DEFENCE OP " THE AIONfe>." 

Hit. EDITOR, 

HAVING lately seen some very se- 
vere remarks in a daily paper,* on the 
first celebrated production of the late 
Mr. M. O. Lewis, 1 could not help think- 
ing, that, as but too generally happens, 
the writer was determined to see the 
evil, without appreciating the moral ten- 
dency proposed by the author, in that 
singular publication. Without any wish 
to make the columns of your truly 
valuable miscellany a vehicle for literary 
controversy, or attempting to defend any 
thing that may be calculated to weaken 
our sense of moral duty, I feel confident 
that your impartiality will induce yon 
to give the following copy of ajc au- 

• The strictures alluded to ap pear e d in 
the Courier. 
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thentiC letter, from Mr. L. to hi* fa- 
ther, a place in the New Monthly : by 
which the public, who have, in a con- 
siderable degree, formed their judgment 
from external influence, will now have 
an opportunity of hearing the author's 
own explanations; and these bear so 
much the evidence of sincerity, that 1 
have no doubt of their gi-eatly mitigating 
the rigours of criticism, if they do not en- 
tirely remove the charge of evil intention. 
Should Mr. L. who has contributed to 
the amusement of his country in so 
many highly agreeable works, produce 
the latter effect on the mind of your 
readers, a great point will hare been 
achieved; and, nnder the most unfa- 
vourable construction of his sentiments, 
none can deny his having realized the 
maxim of an acute judge of human na- 
ture, who declares, that «• error does 
not become a crime until it is persisted 
in but, if we cannot repeat with the 
Roman moralist, de mortuis nihil nisi 
bonum, let us at least do justice to the 
author, by suffering him to speak for 
himself:— 

My dear Father, Feb. 23, 1798. 

■ Though certain, that the clamours 
raised against ' the Monk' cannot have 
given you die smallest doubt of the recti- 
tude of my intentions, or the parity of my 
principles; yet, I am conscious, that it must 
have grieved you to find any doubts on the 
subject existing in the minds of other people. 
To express my sorrow for having given you 
pain, is my motive for now addressing you, 
and also to assure you, that you shall not 
feel that pain a second time on my ac- 
count. Having made you fee] it at all, 
would be a sufficient reason, had 1 no 
others, to make me regret having pub- 
lished the first editions of ' the Monk ;* but 
1 have others, weaker indeed, than the one 
mentioned, but still sufficiently strong. I 
perceive that I have put too much confidence 
m the accuracy of my own judgment ; that, 
convinced of my object's being unexcep- 
tionable, 1 did not sufficiently examine 
whether the means by which 1 attained that 
object were generally so; and that, upon 
many accounts, I have to accuse myself of 
high imprudence. Let me, however, ob- 
serve, that twenty is not the age at which 
prudence is most to be expected; inexpe- 
rience prevented my distinguishing what 
would give offence ; but, as soon as I found 
that offence was given, I made the only re- 
parative in my power ; I carefully revised 
the work, and expunged every syllable, on 
which could be grounded the slightest con- 
struction of immorality. This indeed was 
no difficult task ; for the objections rested 
entirely on expressions too strong, and 



words carelessly chosen ; not on the senti- 
ments, characters, or general tendency of 
the work. 

That the latter is undeserving censure, 
Addison will vouch for me : the moral and 
outline of my story are taken from an alle- 
gory inserted by him in " The Guardian/' 
and which he commends highly, for ability 
of invention and propriety of object. Un- 
luckily, in working it up, I thought, that 
the stronger my colours, the more effect 
would my picture produce; and it never 
struck me, that the exhibition of vice in her 
temporary triumph, might possibly do as 
much harm, as her final exposure and pu- 
nishment would do good. To do much 
good, indeed, was more than I expected of 
my book ; having always believed that our 
conduct depends on our own hearts and 
characters, not upon the books we read, or 
the sentiments we hear. But though I did 
not expect much benefit to. arise from the 
perusal of a trifling romance, written by a 
youth of twenty ; I was in my own miud quite 
certain, that no harm could be produced by 
a work, whose subject was furnished by one 
of our best moralists, and in the composition 
of which I did not introduce a single inci- 
dent, or a single character, without mean- 
ing to inculcate some maxim universally 
allowed. It was, then , with infinite surprize, 
that I heard the outcry raised against the 
book, and found, that a few ill-judged and 
unguarded passages totally obscured its ge- 
neral tendency. 

To support the charge of irreligion a sin- 
gle one only has, or can be produced. I 
am heartily sorry that this passage was ever 
published : but I must say that 1 have been 
very unfairly treated respecting it. Those 
who have , made it the subject of public 
censure, have, uniformly, omitted such parts 
as would have palliated those offensive 
expressions. Those expressions, certainly, 
are much too strong, and I now see that 
their style is irreverent; but it was not in- 
tended to be such, nor was the passage 
meant to counsel any more, than mat the 
Bible should not be read before a certain 
age, when its perusers would be capable of 
benefitting by its precepts and admiring its 
beauties. It also suggested the propriety 
of not putting certain passages before the 
eyes of very young persons. This advice I 
was induced to give from experience ; for I 
know, that school-boys do not (neither, if 
my informers may be credited, do school- 
girls) always read particular chapters of the 
Bible for the purpose of edification. In 
stating this, I thought, by representing it in 
the hands of the most virtuous of my cha- 
racters, and given her by her mother, a 
woman pious and sensible, I had guarded 
against the idea of attacking the Bible. 

# My precaution was ineffectual : I have 
given offence; I am sorry for having given 
it I have omitted the passage, and can 
now do no more than say, that neither in 
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this, or any other part of "The Monk," 
had 1 the slightest idea that what I was then 
writing could injure the principles, moral 
or religious, of any human being. Since 
this work I have published others : taught 
by experience, I have avoided the insertion 
of any word that could possibly admit of mis- 
representation : as their propriety has not 
been questioned, I trust that 1 have succeed- 
ed in the attempt, and I do not despair of 
some time or other convincing my cen- 
surers, that they have totally mistaken both 
me and my principles. Those principles I 
need not justify to you, my dear father : I 
need only again request your pardon for the 
uneasiness which this business has given 
you, and beg you to believe me your most 
affectionate son, M. G. Lb wis." 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the defence and 
apology of Mr. Lewis ; and when the 
tenor of all his subsequent writings is 
impartially considered, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt the amiable sincerity 
which dictated the foregoing communi- 
cation. Both his friends and enemies, 
if he can have any, must be gratified to 
hear, that by a well-timed application of 
those materials furnished by the personal 
history of Mr. L.'s life, it is fully in the 
power of his relatives to produce the 
conviction (almost prophetically antici- 
pated towards the close of his letter,) on 
the minds of Mr. L.'s less indulgent 
judges. 1 am, &c £. B. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE " ANNALS OP 
THE FINE ARTS." 

THE first number of this quarterly 
publication appeared sometime in the 
aatumn of 1816, and comprehended, we 
believe, the three or four preceding 
months. As to dates, our volumes are 
not very clear. If its talentless dullness 
were accompanied by even the appear- 
ance of a good intention, the smallest 
tense of truth, or any sense of shame, 
for detected falsehood, we should have 
passed its narrow views and utter igno- 
rance of even the common rudiments of 
the English language in silence, and 
have left it to struggle on in merited ob- 
scurity, without a line of notice in our 
pages. The fellow-labourers, who sign 
" Ed." and use theplural style of " We," 
inform us, that " The Academicians pre- 
tend never to have heard of " The An- 
nals" when it is spoken of to them, 1 ' &c. 
(p. 604, No. xi.— A. P. A.) From this 
we may suspect that the Academicians 
mention it as a work of scanty circula- 
tion, and rarely to be met with. We 
should indeed be surprised if it were 



otherwise. Its slow sale and discou- 
ragements are proofs of good sense and 
good taste in the public. We know of 
no class in society, which can have an 
interest in encouraging a publication 
that, with an anti-British spirit, has 
stigmatized the leading artists of Eng- 
land, and of course the whole body, as 
a mass of " imbecility ;" (No. viii. 
p. 112,) which has attempted to blacken 
the character of " the Institution,'" (the 
British) and the Royal Academy ; (voLii. 
p. 409, 410,) and to excite jealousies and 
dissensions between those two dignified 
bodies in a variety of instances. Who 
can wish success to those pages, which, 
with a daring impiety, have scoffed at a 
reverence for the sacred writings (vol. ii. 
p. 471 ;) and, with a blasphemous sneer, 
introduced the works of Machiavelli, as 
a fine stroke of humour, lettered on the 
back with the title of the " Bible," 
throwing out a profligate inuendo, that 
revealed religion is only an outside cover, 
or political cloak for knavery and hypo- 
crisy (No. viii. p. 18.)— Sucn a publica- 
tion, if even conducted with talent, 
could make but little way in this coun- 
try; where it must be condemned by 
the manliness, the moral and religious 
sense of a thinking people. Its pages 
display, with an unappeasable anti- 
British malignity against British genius, 
an inexhaustible meanness and servility : 
and with the lowest state of duplicity and 
cunning, a never-failing stock of effron- 
tery, falsehood, and puffing. It must be 
owned that such a work, from its on- 
set, had no common claims upon public 
contempt and oblivion. From its title 
and the professions of a zeal for the in- 
terests of British Art, with which it 
commenced, we should have expected to 
find it a faithful and impartial record of 
the proceedings of the British school ; 
and if not an able, at least an honest and 
earnest advocate in behalf of British 
genius. The preface, which is the in 
trodvetion in other works, is in the first 
volume, the second article being preced- 
ed or prefaced by three introductory 
pages, in which, with an affected protes- 
tation of humility, the Anti-British party 
state their pretensions : — " The first 
Number of ' Annals of the Fine Arts* 
is now presented, as an humble candidate 
for public patronage, soliciting that sup- 
port which the goodness of its inten- 
tions, rather than the ostentation of its 
merits, would deserve/' They have, 
therefore, rested their claims upon " the 
goodness, of their intontions/' and by 
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the test which they have themseftee pro- 
posed, we shall now try them ! 

First, however, we shall show, by 
their gross ignorance of the common 
rules of English grammar, that these il- 
literate impostors, who, under the pre- 
text of acting as directors of public taste, 
have employed the press for the purpose 
of putting and calumny, ought to go to 
school to acquire some acquaintance 
with their vernacular tongue. — " The 
expression of the countenances of the- 
actors are tame and uninteresting, and 
not in unison with the action." (vol. i. 
71.) " Your sneers and ridicule of men 
who set out with a professed determina- 
tion to disregard the means of the art, 
all those grand, severe gentlemen, ' who 
thought they were as great as Michael 
Anrelo, when they coloured like mud, 
or left an outline like iron," is on the 
soundest principles ;" &c; fvol. i. p. 
169.) « and that in it is to be found < the 
warm tints of Titian ! the colder chas- 
tity of Guido ! ! the mild radiance of 
Correggio ! I ! and the harmonious com- 
binations of Rubens HIT (vol. i. p. 180.) 
" but the intrinsic merits of this picture, 
the truth, accuracy and beauty with 
which Mr. Cooper has represented this 
well-proportioned Hacknei/, and the ex- 
quisite manner in which Mr. Scott has 
treated the engraving, renders it a 
striking exception ;" &c. (vol. i. p. 181. 
" * Let the members' (of the academy) 
'coolly consider/ continues the authors," 
(vol. I. p. 202.) "even 'the swallow 
twittering from the straw-built shed,' or 
(with Cunningham) ' darting through 
the one-arched bridge,' were not consi- 
dered too trifling for the embellish- 
ment of his works." (vol. i. p. 221.) 
" Two of them he presumed to be une- 
qualled, and would oppose them to any 
thing he knew in art, which is the River 
God and the Theseus," (vol, i. p. 231.) 
" To the right are the neat-herd, with 
his wife and daughter," &c. (vol. i. 
p. 247.) " The grief of the attendants, 
the humane feelings of the Cardinal 
Archbishop in his hard task of duty to 
the sovereign council; and indeed the 
whole picture, accords, in a degree of 
pathos, &c. (vol. i. p. 249.) " On the 
table it a small Greek Plato, Luther, and 
another book," &c. (vol. i. p. 252.) 
" Mr. Sauerweid is also making progress 
in his two pictures which he is painting 
of the same glorious subject, for Mr. 
Clay, which is also to be engraved," &e. 
(vol. i. p. 258.) In the above this eru- 
dite writer has made the wonderful dis- 



covery, that the artist is not only making 
progress, with his pictures, but painting 
them at the same time / " The design 
and execution of this medal, which can- 
not but be excellent, or it would not 
have been adopted by the President 
for this important record of gratitude 
to his patrons, is by Mr. Mills," &c ; (vol. 
i. p. 259.) "here is sharpness and soft- 
ness, and all the characteristics" &c.; 
(vol. i. p. 280.) " and the effect of tho 
mirrors and cut-glass chandeliers in Mr. 
Wild's drawings, are proofs" &c ; (vol. 
i. p. 327.) " for which we suspect Mr. 
Darnell's knowledge of oriental manners 
and customs have not been consulted 
in vain," &c. (vol i. p. 335.) ; " the high 
priest, attended by his Levites, and sol- 
diers, form a fine group," (vol. i. p. 
33a); for the high priest, his Levites 
and soldiers form, &c. " wanting some- 
what of that colour and contrast of light 
and shade, which is so much sought 
after," &c (vol. i.p.339.); " his other 
best picture of the Disgrace of Wolsey," 
(vol. i. p. 346.) Here these philological 
conjurors have made two best pictures 
of Cardinal Wolsey! and, to render 
their work more miraculous, have made 
them out of the only one, which the 
artist had painted of the subject I "A 
well-merited compliment and transcript 
titn (here the act of copying is used for. 
the transcript or copy,) of the above 
epitaph is recorded" &c. (vol i. p. &16.); 
" and s^ow how far the manual dex- 
terity, colouring, and proper finishing, 
if gaining ground in (foi among or with) 
our rising race of artists." (vol. i. p. 359.) 
" The many excellencies of this charming 
picture, places it among," &c. (vol. i. p. 
376.) " The chlaro scuro, drawing, ar- 
rangement of colonr, and perfection of 
this picture, as a whole, renders it" &c. 
(vol. i. p. 377.) " A lady and child is 
receiving" &c. (vol. i. p. 381 .) " An 
anxious mother with a dying child ' are 
on the left hand side of the picture," 
(vol. i. p. 382.) " The Resurrection of 
Christ, represented with greater bustle 
and more figures than is usual in this 
subject." (vol. i. p. 3890 M The hands 
and face appear as vital /// as if painted 
with real flesh." (vol. i. p. 390.) Ano- 
ther sublime discovery. According to 
this, real flesh must be an admirable ve* 
hide for painting with ; otherwise the 
boasted vitality of the hands and face is 
"only leather and prunella," "The 
accessories, particularly the shawl and 
flowers, are uncommonly wcU managed, 
and produces a work of uncommon merit," 
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(vol. i. p. 393.) " her character and 
expression is delightfully tender and 
maternal," (vol. i. p. 396.) "The 
verisimilitude of nature, both in co- 
lour, chiaro-scuro and character, have 
been seldom better depicted/' &c. (vol. 
i. p. 399.) " The drawing, compo- 
sition and colouring*, is in the first style 
of historical excellence." (vol. i. p. 
401.) "It will contain a continuation 
of an historical account of the arts, from 
the 15th century to the year 1806 ; with 
the rise and progress of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, through various 
parts of the world, to its establish- 
ment in Great Britain/ 1 &c. (vol. i. 
p. 407.) " that the first attentions of 1 
the English Government to the fine 
arts, was during their administra- 
tion." (vol. i. p. 410.) •« We feel plea- 
sure in announcing that the library of 
the late Mr. Alexander, of the British 
Museum, sold at prices worthy of their 
excellence." (vol, i. p. 413.) 

We trust we have adduced sufficient 
instances, for the present, to prove the 
effrontery and ignorauce of these Antt- 
British empirics; uho, without tal nts 
or acquirements, a sense oi truth or a 
respect for the sacred writings, have so 
long prostituted the press to the base 
purpose of calumniating living genius, 
exciting dissensions between the British 
Institution and Royal Academy, and de- 
grading the artists of their country in 
the opinion of foreign nations. With 
an ignorance of the ordinary rules of 
English grammar, which would disgrace 
the pupils of a village Lingo, and an in- 
capacity for writing in the commonest 
forms, without false concords and the 
meanest jargon, they have carried on 
the trade of defamation, under the pre- 
text of directing the public taste in 
literature, the fine arts, and the drama! 
These are the sovereign judges of fine 
writing, the arbitrary critics, who de- 
cide on the fame of the living and dead ! 
We shall now give an instance of their 
critical acumen :— " Mr. Haydon has, 
by his writings at so young an age, set' 
tied for ever the question, as to the capa- 
bility of painters to write their thoughts; 
which every one must recollect was so 
prevalent eight or nine years ago ; and 
be has therefore raised the charac- 
ter of artists in the scale of intel- 
lect." (No. viii. p. 89, A. P. A.) Here 
we are let into a miraculous secret ; a 
matter, which no one ever read or heard 
of before it appeared in the veritable 
pages of these Quacks: and yet, which 
they assert, erery one must recollect : 

New Monthly Mao.— No. 62. 



namely, that there existed* some eight 
or nine years ago, a doubtful question, 
in this country, whether painters pos- 
sessed the capability to write their 
thoughts/// A foreigner might sup- 
pose from this passage, that no English 
painter had ever attempted to write be- 
fore Mr. Haydon; but, unluckily for 
these charlatan critics, we cannot forget 
that the Riciiardsons, Barry, Rey- 
nolds, Opib, Shee, Fuseli, North- 
cote, Tresham, Hoppner, Days, and 
other English painters, had written and 
published numerous volumes, before 
eight or nine years ago, and some of 
them long enough before that period. 
Yet according to these profound classical 
authorities in literature, and the fine 
arts, we are to believe that the writings 
of the English artists just mentioned, 
and of all others, had not only not done 
any service, but had proved their own 
incapacity, and produced a puzzling and 
doubtful question in England, its tu the 
capability of painters to write their 
thoughts ! ! ! In this state of ignorant 
uncertainty and darkness, the nobility, 
gentry, and people of England were 
plunged, until about eight or nine years 
ago, that is about 1809, or 10 ; and then, 
as this lying oracle runs, Mr. Haydon, 
at so young an age, by his writings, set- 
tled for ever the question which those 
illiterate dunces, the Richardsons, 
Barry, Reynolds, Opie, Shee, North- 
cote, Fuseli, Tresham, Hoppner, and 
Days, had raised ! 1 ! All this is certainly 
very amazing; but, unluckily, it is a 
downright and notorious falsehood: 
for until this impudent quackery ap- 
peared in the Liber Falsitatis, no one 
ever heard of it before, and the facts 
are directly the reverse of this puffing 
invention. Without going farther, the 
writings of Sir Joshua Reynolds have 
been translated into several languages, 
and printed and circulated in numerous 
editions upon the Continent. In the 
life-time of that great man, " some years 
after the publication of the first seven 
of the Discourses, the author had the 
honour to receive from the late Em- 
press of Russia, a gold box, with a bass* 
relievo of her Imperial Majesty in the 
lid, set round with diamonds ; accompa- 
nied by a note within, written in her 
own hand, containing these words — 
" Pour le Chevalier Reynolds, en te 
moignage du contentment que fair esse 
tie a la lecture de sen excellent Disc ours 
snr la Peinture" (Works of Reynolds, 
vol. i. p. 46.) Beside the above facts 
there have been three editions of Sheb s 
Vol. XI. T " , 
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Rhymes on Art, published in America. 
But all the writings of our English 
painters, before eight or nine years 
ago, prove nothing to those disappointed 
candidates for admission into the Royal 
Academy. According to their candid 
judgment, all our former artists wrote 
in ignorance and incapacity ; and the 
same grave authorities, who have thus 
sought to dishonour and defame the 
illustrious first President in his tomb, 
have, also, sought to blast the moral 
and professional character of the present 
venerable President, West, by indirectly 
representing him, in effect, and by inu- 
endo, as a man who, with duplicity 
and envious malevolence, had been in 
the base practice of covertly employ- 
ing writers and the press, to knock 
every body living on the head ; that is, to 
blacken and vilify every living artist, 
(p. 81, 85, No. viii.) They exhibit his 
painting-room in the same indirect man- 
ner, as a slaughter-house of professional 
reputation, (fb.) and gravely assure the 
world, in proof of their good intentions, 
that West is not a great artist (No. viii. 
p. Sl 9 A. F. A.); that he is refined in 
nothing (lb.); and that " our leading 
artists" are, in the vulgar slang phrase 
of "one and ALL," a mass of " imbeci- 
lity (Ib. 112.) Really, this is giving 
the artists of England '* a lift in the 
scale of intellect," with a vengeance; 
and such a lift as those simpletons, the 
Richardsons, Barry, Reynolds, Opie, 
Shee, Fuseli, Hoppner, Northcote, Days 
and Tresham, never dreamed of giving 
them! 

Again we find them repeat the same 
anti-British attempt to rob England of 
the honour of her artists, under a dif- 
ferent form of words—" Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds knew very little of the antique, 
hit mind was not qualified to understand 
it : in short, it is quite astonishing, even 
in Winkleman, to see how all mbn 
wrote in the dark about the genius 
of the ancients, before the appearance 
of the Elgin marbles" (No. xi. p. 537, 
A.F.A.) As the despicable quacks, 
from whom we have quoted, would 
convert a reverence for the Bible into a 
scoff and personal obloquy; so there 
are others, who would make use of our 
admiration of the Elgin marbles, as a 
means of defaming the dead and the 
living, and dishonouring the genius of 
their country. Thus, (in page 88, No. 
viii.) they obliquely interdict the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and all literary men, from 
giving a written opinion on the fine arts, 
by declaring—" wc are quite convinced, 



that one line written by an artist, does 
more good to public taste than huge 
volumes written by technical amateurs, 11 
Yet after all this heavy souse of cold 
water upon the stupid amateurs of 
England, who, of course, must be ut- 
terly ignorant of the arts, we find the 
same formidable judges, in the preceding 
extracts, decidedly of opinion that all 
the English painters, and all other 
painters, wrote in darkness, and pro* 
duced a doubt of the capability of paint' 
ers to write their thoughts, before the 
appearance of the Elgin marbles. From 
thence, in the following question, we are 
led to the brilliant sun, whose beams 
we are to understand, enlightened all 
our benighted faculties. " " Was he 
(Haydon) not the first to affirm the 
excellence of the Elgin marbUsf" (No. 
ix. p. 334.) So "that, according to 
these Anti-British and empirical false* 
hoods, the people of England were 
plunged in such a night ot barbarism, 
at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, that it is to be feared the di- 
vine works of the immortal Phidias, 
addressed to the eye and the mind of 
mankind, would have remained unap- 
preciated and misunderstood, if Mr. 
Haydon had not, by his writings, given 
the nation,artists,amateurs,shopkeepers, 
and all, a gratuitous lift in the scale of 
intellect, and opened our eyes to their 
beauties ! In point of fact, this is ano- 
ther audacious falsehood; for the vener- 
able West affirmed the excellence of 
the Elgin marbles in the presence of the 
Bishop of Durham, within a fortnight 
or three weeks after the caees were 
opened in Park Lane ; and he began to 
draw from them immediately, at that 
time, (in 1806) being almost nearly two 
years before Haydon saw them ; which 
he did not until after he had begun his 
Dentatus, in 1808. 

We do not mean, in imitation of those 
anti-British impostors, to convert the 
Elgin marbles into a means of disgracing 
the British character, by falsely assign- 
ing to any one artist or amateur, nn 
exclusive claim to the discovery or fir*t 
affirmation of their excellence in this 
country. Spon, Wheler and Noin- 
tel, between the years 1670 and 80, 
and the concurring testimony of artists 
and amateur?, who have visited Greece 
since their time, had made known their 
beauties to Europe long before a thought 
existed of our ever being their possessor. 
A reference to the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, (p. 31) will shew, that it is U> 
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Mr. Harrison, the architect,- of Chester, 
England is indebted for those invaluable 
remains. The Earl of Elgin candidly 
stated, that in 1799, that gentleman 
first suggested to him the idea of ob- 
taining those marbles for this country. 
It was a sense of their exquisite beauty, 
which impelled his Lordship to devote 
80 much time and expense to their ac- 
quisition. The arrival of the vessel, 
which contained the first part of them, 
in an Euglish port, occasioned an enthu- 
siastic sensation among the artists and 
lovers of the fine arts. And after the 
opening of the cases, at Jjord Elgin's 
house in Park Lane, in 1806, before 
Mr. Hay don was taken lo view them, in 
1808, among the number of painters, 
sculptors, and amateurs, who crowded 
to see them, there was only one person, 
a distinguished amateur, who expressed 
a doubt of their excellence. Lord El- 
gin's statement attests this notorious fact, 
which is in direct contradiction of the 
impudent falsehood that Mr. Hay don, 
who did not see the Elgin marbles until 
1808, was the first to affirm their excel- 
lence. The honour of the British na- 



tion, the interests of truth, and the 
character of the whole bodj of the 
British artists, call upon every independ- 
ent thinker to explode the gross impos- 
ture, which, with an unblushing effron- 
tery, would make all England appear 
tasteless, and barbarously ignorant in 
the arts, to give an Anti-British, disho- 
nest, and mountebank celebrity to one. 
Such is the entire and palpable drift of 
this vulgar and despicable publication. 
Its impious atten-pts to convert a reve- 
rence for revealed religion into a source 
of personal contempt and derision; to 
defame and degrade the Royal Academy, 
the British School of Science, in re- 
venge for an unsuccessful canvass to ob- 
tain admission into that body; to ca- 
lumniate the (British) Institution, as 
crushers and calumniators of native ge- 
nius! and write down the whole of our 
artists under the scornful description of 
" the amiable profession " in order to 
gratify the passions of one professional 
individual, have now received a merited 
chastisement: and shall be looked to 
hereafter. W. C. 



THE CI 

ON THE CUSTOM OP SALUTING PEOPLE 
WHEN THEY SNEEZE. 

Religione pat rum multos servata per annos. 

Viro. ^En. //.715. 

IT is by no means an uninteresting 
pursuit, to examine into the causes which 
have given birth to various customs 
existing, at the present day, among ci- 
vilized nations— which excite the atten- 
tion of the curious, but are become so 
familiar, from constant habit, to the 
generality of men, that they seldom 
trouble themselves to inquire into the 
sources from whence they sprung. It 
is thought quite sufficient, by many, to 
know that these practices exist— the 
cause of their existence is a matter of 
perfect indifference. But the mind of 
the philosopher is not satisfied with this. 
He seldom dismisses any thing from his 
observation without informing himself 
of its nature, and tracing it, if possible, 
to its origin. Now there are many cus- 
toms and habits among us, which are in 
themselves trifling and unimportant; 
but which, when investigated, frequently 
give rise to many curious and interesting 
discoveries. We do not, however, con- 
tend, that we should derive any very 
important knowledge from such studies ; 
but, generally speaking, whatever tends 



to promote a spirit of inquiry, and to 
exercise the investigating powers of the 
mind in its search tor truth, is useful. 

One of the most singular of these tri- 
fling forms, which are in daily use among 
us, and which we mechanically employ, 
almost without knowing its meaning, is 
the practice of saluting people when 
they sneeze. This custom is generally 
believed to have originated during the 
regency of Brtinehaut, in France, and 
the pontificate of Gregory the Great. 
It is pretended, that at this time (A. D. 
613) there was a malignity in the air, 
so contagious in its nature, that who- 
ever was unfortunate enough to sneeze* 
expired on the spot : and that, on this 
account, Gregory ordered all good 
Christians to offer up prayers, accom- 
panied with vowa, for the purpose of 
averting these evil effects. But this 
seems evidently to be a fable, formed 
against all rules of probability. 

We find the following account in 
Grose's Olio : 

" The Rabbis say, that, after the 
Creation, God made a general law, by 
which it was ordained that every living 
man should sneeze but once, and that, 
at the very moment he sneezed, he 
should resign his soul to the Lord, with- 
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out any previous indisposition. Jacob, 
by no means pleased with this abrupt 
method of quitting the world, and being 
desirous of settling bis affairs previous 
to his departure, humbled himself before 
the Lord, and urgently requested the 
favor of being exempted from the gene- 
ral rule. He obtained his wish— he 
sneezed, and did not die. All the 
princes of the earth being informed of 
the fact, unanimously ordained, that in 
future every person who sneezed should 
offer up prayers for the preservation of 
his life.'* 

So much for Rabbinical fables : — 
But the most curious and rational 
dissertation on this subject, occurs in 
Strada, Prailectiones, Lib. iii. Prael. 4 ; 
where, in his '* Pistor Suburranus," he 
treats the matter at large. He ridicules 
the idea of this custom having originated 
in the time of Gregory, and traces it up 
to a much earlier period, quoting Apu- 
leius, Petronious Arbiter, Pliny, and 
even Aristotle. After giving instances 
from the two first authors he goes on : 
— " Videtis, nuditores, salutem ster- 
nucntibus imploratam quinque ferrae 
skcuHs ante Gregorium. Plige. Tibe- 
rius imperator, tristissimus hominum, ut 
ait Plinius, et qui religiosis Li see officiis 
jnininie capiebatur, nonne dum vehebatur 
curru per urbem, sternuenti honorem 
habebat ipse, sibique ab aliis exigebat? 
Perge ad hue supra Tiberii aetatem. 
Aristoteles (videte, obsccro, rhetoree, 
quantum vos ego a Gregorii tempestate 
removcam, atque in ultima pene anti- 
quitate reponam,) dum naturae causas 
in problematum quaestionibus investigat, 
merito ait homines venerari sternuta- 
mcntum, et bene sternuentibus augurari ; 
Clique super re populariter inquivit 
multa, sapienterque definite 

He gives us also an epigram, taken 
from one of the Minor Greek poets 
(Florillu*) to prove the antiquity of this 
custom : 

Ov JwsTtti rr> ITfOKXoc mv a.Trofxvecuv, 
T>Jff f»wc yen rny x u $* t***e?TifN m 

0\A% Xiyst, Ziu a-OT0Y y lav irgafu, v yttf oxtrtt 
T»Jff fivoc, iroXu yetf tji? axo>jc am^si. 

Poor Proclus tries in vain to blow his nose, 
So far beyond his utmost reach it groivs; 
Nor can he sneeze, "God bless me!" does 
he cry, 

The distant sounds his listening ears 
defy. 

The words of Petronius are : " Dum 
haec ego jam credenti persuadeo, Giton, 
conlectione spiritus plenus, ter continuo 
jta siernutavit, ut grabatum concuteret : 



ad quern motum Eumolpus conversui, 
salver e Gitona jubet" 

And Apuleius says : " Pone tergum 
ejus Maritus acceperat sonum sternuta- 
tionis,quod cum putaret ab eft profectum, 
soltto sermonc sulutem ci J tier at trnprc- 
cutus, et itcrato rursum et frequenter, 
Sffipius." 

Aristotle and Hippocrates speak of 
sneezing as a sign of health :— 

" Sternutamentum esse cerebri motum 
expellentis supervacancum humorem ad- 
jumento aeris per nares attracti." And 
the former adds, that on this account — 

" Evyt »c trtfAttov uyittae t« x** ti^raru 

roiru vprximto-n, *; ts^ov Kai qnfxnv aya&n 

Jan. 1. W.K. 

RED SNOW. 

The discovery of red snow, though 
extremely curious, is not altogether new, 
as will be perceived from the following 
passage, which is extracted, literally, from 
the 1st vol. of Lts MerxeUles et Beautts 
de la Nature tn France, by M. Dep- 
ping. The only difference which appears 
to exist between the snow discovered 
by Capt. Ross in the Arctic Regions, 
and the snow found in Europe, alluded 
to in the following extract, is, that the 
snow of the frozen regions is of a very 
deep colour, at least if we may rely on. 
the statements of the public papers, 
whilst the other is only slightly tinged 
with light red. It is of little consequence 
whether this difference arises from the 
colouring matter being more abundant 
in the former than in the latter, or 
whether the two colours are produced 
by different substances. If the snow 
brought by Capt. Ross derives its hue, 
as is supposed, from the excrement of 
myriads of birds, all doubt is removed ; 
but there is every reason to believe, 
that, on the mountains of Europe, the 
red colour of the snow proceeds from 
another cause. The extract from M, 
Depping's work is as follows: — 

" Red Snow is sometimes found on 
very high mountains during great thaws. 
Saussure has observed it on the Alps, 
and M. Ravmond on the Pyrenees, at 
the height of from 2,000 to 2,500 yards* 
It is only during the spring season, that 
the furrows traced by the melted ice on 
the snow are tinged with a light shade of 
pink. This shade becomes darker in 
parts where there is a junction of several 
furrows, and it even deepens to the tone 
of carmine, where numerous springs had 
dislodged the powder by which the co- 



* " Memoirs of the Institute of France, 
Physical and Mathematical Section." 
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lour is produced. Saussure was at a 
loss how to account for this phenome- 
non ; he, however, supposed it to pro- 
ceed from the seminal powder of certain 
plants peculiar to high mountains ; but 
M. Raymond attributes it with more 
probability to the mica, which abounds 
among the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
which, being probably reduced to pow- 
der during the melting of the snow and 
ice, colours the water by which it is 
washed away." A. 

QUAI NTNE88 OP EXPRESSION. 

It is difficult to define precisely what 
we mean by the common term, " quaint- 
ness of expression." It probably implies 
great simplicity of thought and lan- 
guage, with a certain dryness which 
is humourous from the perfect gravity 
and good faith in which the thought is 
given, and the absence of all intention 
to excite ludicrous ideas. It is, in some 
respects, synonymous with the Freach 
naivete. The following sentence, for 
instance, alluding to poetical physicians 
h quaint. 

" Such physicians as I have marked to be 
good practitioners, do all piddle somewhat 
in the art of versifying, and raise up their 
contemplation very high — and their verses 
are not of any rareexcellencie." 

English Translation of Huarte's 
Examen de Jngenio. 

In the poem of Psyche, or Love's 
Mystery, by Dr. J. Beaumont, we have 
an example of quaintness of poetical ex- 
pression, in the description which 
Aphrodisius gives of the court paid to 
him, and the pretty messages sent him 
by the ladies. 

" How many a pretty embassy have I 
Received from them, which put me to my 
wit 

How not to understand — but, by-and-by, 
Some comment would come smUing after it, 
But I had other thoughts to fill my head ; 
Books called me up — and books put me to 
bed." 

The following ludicrous title to a col- 
lection of old poems, by George Gas- 
coigne, has the appearance of being too 
intentionally absurd to be called quaint : 

" A hundred sundrie flowers bound up in 
one small posie, gathered partly by transla- 
tion, in the fine and outlandish gardens of 
Euripides, Ovid, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
others, and partly by invention, out of our 
own fruitful gardens of England — yielding 
sundrie sweet savours of tragical, comicall, 
and moral discourses, both pleasant and 
profitable to the well-smelling noses of learn- 
ed readers." 

SCOTTICISMS. 
A quaker of Scarborough appointed a 



Scotchman to command a West India- 
man, and heard with indignation that 
Capt. C. insisted to have her fitted out 
with guns. They mutually expostulated 
on the subject. The respectable, con- 
scientious owner would not permit so 
flagrant a deviation from his pacific te- 
nets. The brave seaman would not go 
a voyage in time of war without mean* 
to repel an enemy. At length the Cale- 
donian said : — 

" There is but one way to end this 
debate. Suit (pronounced shoot) your- 
self, and I shall suit myself in half an 
hour." 

The quaker shocked by such a mea- 
sure hastened to the counting-house of 
Mr D. who bad recommended Capt. C. 

" Friend !" said he, " the person thou 
hast spoken of so highly is a savage, a 
madman. Because I would not consent to 
equip the Neptune with guns, he bade 
me shoot myself, and he will shoot him- 
self in half an hour." 

When Mr. D. could command the 
risible propensity, he explained the pro- 
nunciation in frequent use north of the 

Tweed ; and he assured Mr. • that 

Capt. C. had the interest of his em- 
ployers in view by making a point of 
being enabled to defend their property. 
Thus the difference was amicably set- 
tled. 

CLERICAL WIT. 

The facetious Watty Morison, as he 
was commonly called, was intreating the 
commanding officer of a regiment at 
Fort George to pardon a poor fellow 
sent to the halberds. The officer grant- 
ed his petition, on condition that Mr 
Morison should accord with the first fa- 
vour he asked. The favour was to per- 
form the ceremony of baptism for a 
young puppy. A merry party of gentle- 
men were invited to the christening. 

Mr. Morison desired Major to 

hold up the dog. 

" As 1 am a minister of the Kirk of 
Scotland," said Mr. Morison, " I mu*t 
proceed accordingly." 

Major said he asked no more. 

" Well then, Major, I begin by the 
usual question : You acknowledge your- 
self the father of this puppy ?" 

The Major understood the joke, and 
threw away the animal. Thus Mr. 
Morison turned the laugh against the 
ensnarer, who intended to deride a sa- 
cred ordinance. 

On another occasion, a young officer 
scoffed at the parade of study to which 
clergymen assigned their right to remu- 
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Deration for labour, and he offered to 
take a bet he would preach half an hour 
upon any verse, or section of a verse, in 
the Old or New Testament. Mr. Mori- 
son took the bet, and pointed out, And 
the ass opened his mouth and he spoke. 
The officer declined employing his elo- 
quence on that text. Mr. Morison won 
the wager, and silenced the scorner. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORIAN. 

It has been justly observed that se- 
veral modern historians who have pre- 
tended to write in a p hitos oph icaL spirit, 
have been very indifferent as to the truth 
or falsehood of the facts on which their 
philosophy rested. The celebrated 
Abb6 Raynal was a writer of this class, 
as appears from the following anecdote : 
—Towards the end of the year 1777, 
the Abb£ Raynal calling one evening on 
Dr. Franklin at his lodgings in Paris, 
found, in company with the Doctor, 
their common friend Silas Deane. " Ah ! 
Monsieur TAbbeY'said Deane, " we were 
just talking of you and your works. Do 
you know that you have been very ill 
served by some of those people who 
have undertaken to give you information 
on American affairs ?" The Abbe* re- 
sisted this attack with some warmth; 
and Deane supported it by citing a va- 
riety of passages from Raynal's works, 
which he alleged to be incorrect. At 
last they came to the anecdote of Polly 
Baker, on which the Abbe had displayed 
a great deal of pathos and sentiment. 
•« Now, here," says Deane, " is a tale in 
which there is not one word of truth." 
Raynal fired at this, and asserted he had 
taken it from an authentic memoir re- 
ceived from America. Franklin who 
had amused himself hitherto with listen- 
ing to the dispute of his friends at 
length interposed. "My dear AbbeV* 
said he, "shall I tell you the truth ?— 
When I was a- young man, and rather 
more thoughtless than is becoming at 
our present time of life, 1 was employed 
ia writing for a newspaper ; and, as it 
sometimes happened that I wanted ge- 
nuine materials to fill up my page, I 
occasionally drew on the stores of my 
imagination for a tale which might pass 
current as a reality; now this very 
anecdote of Polly Baker was one of my 
inventions/' " And upon my word," 
cried Raynal, quitting at once the tone 
of dispute for that of flattery, " I would 
much rather insert your fictions in my 
works than the truths of many other 
people."— Such is the way in tihich* 
modern philosophers write history ! 
an due a 3iAKTiNETi, a celebrated 



artist, painted by order of Pope Inno- 
cent VII the four cardinal virtues, with 
their opposite vices. The Pope not 
rewarding him as he expected, he said, 
" Holy father, shall I paint one more 
vice, called lng ratitude *" "Yes," an- 
swered the Pope, " if you add another 
virtue, which is entitled Patience. 

ANECDOTE OP GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith was always plain in his 
appearance ; but when a boy, and im- 
mediately after suffering heavily from 
the small pox, he was particularly ugly. 
When he was about seven vears old, a 
fiddler who reckoned himself a wit, hap- 
pened to be playing to some co.npany 
in Mrs. Goldsmith's house. During a 
pause between two sets of country 
dances, little Oliver suprised the party 
by jumping up suddenly and dancing 
round the room. Struck with the 
grotesque appearance of the ill-favoured 
child, the fiddler exclaimed " JEwp" 
and the company burst into laughter ; 
when Oliver turned to them with a 
smile, and repeated the following cou- 
plet:— 

" Heralds, proclaim aloud, all saying, 
" See jEtop dancing, and his Monkey play- 
ing." 

INTREPIDIT V OP A BRITISH SAILOR. 

The high born, liberally educated, and 
elegantly polished classes afford a very 
doubtful criterion of a national charac- 
ter, as refinement introduces a similarity 
of habits, and, it may be added, that oc- 
casions for displaying the discriminating 
shades seldom occur. It is in the hum- 
bler walks of life we must seek for the 
genuine disposition of a people. Sailors, 
more especially, are least tinctured by 

esprit desocietie, and volumes might be 
filled with authenticated records of the 
humanity, the disinterested greatness of 
mind, inartificially exhibited by British 
tars. As your Miscellany is so exten- 
sively circulated on the continent, per- 
mit me to observe, that anecdotes of our 
seamen would be highly gratifying to 
Britons residing in foreign parts ; and I 
believe the following is little known, 
though it deserves universal attention, as 
an evidence of undaunted intrepidity and 
exalted gratitude for mild treatment, 
when a prisoner, and manly religious 
confidence. — The hero, Daniel Bryan, 
was a few years ago a pensioner in the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich ; when far 
advanced in years, and captain of the 
foretop, he was turned over from the 
Blanche frigate to Sir Sidney Smith's 
ship, Le Tigre. During the siege of 
Acre, he made frequent applications to 
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be employed on shore, bnt his age and 
deafness were considered as insuperable 
disqualifications. At the first storming 
of the breach, one of the French gene- 
rals was slain, among the multitudes of 
his countrymen, who were immolated to 
the mad ambition of Napoleon. The 
Tf urks struck off the head of this officer, 
and, after inhumanly mangling his body, 
threw it out to be devoured oy dogs. — 
Bryan heard his messmates describe this 
horrid spectacle, and when any boat's 
crew returned from the shore, he often 
enquired if they had buried the French 
general ? The answer he commonly re- 
ceived was—" Go, and do it yourself." — 
Daniel Bryan reiterated his requests for 
leare to go and see the town ; and, dress- 
ed in his be6t clothes, went with the sur- 
geon in the jolly-boat. He procured a 
pick-axe, a shovel and a rope, and insist- 
ed upon being let down from a port-hole 
close to the breach. Some young mess- 
mates begged hard to share his danger, 
for a slight circumstance enkindles the 
nobler and milder virtues that blend 
with invincible valour in the bosom of a 
British sailor. Bryan would not permit 
bis voting friends to risk their lives. He 
•aid, they were too far from Old Eng- 
land to get new supplies of hardy fel- 
lows, and they must take care of them- 
selves, as the honor of the British flag 
sat upon every single arm in their cou- 
rageous band. He would go alone— he 
was old and deaf, and his loss would not 
be of any consequence. He was elo- 
quent in the style best adapted for dis- 
suading bis hearers from giving the ene- 



my an advantage, hy reducing the num- 
ber of champions for Old England, and 
the junior tars slung and lowered him 
down, with his implements for action. 
His first difficulty was to drive away the* 
dogs.* Th$ French levelled their 
pieces— they were ready to fire at the 
veteran, who, as he professed, went to 
bury the French general, because his 
countrymen had treated him well, when, 
20 years ago, their prisoner : but an of- 
ficer discerning Bryan's friendly inten- 
tions, threw himself across the file. The 
din of arms was instantaneously sus- 
pended ; and in the dead solemn inter- 
val, our British seaman performed the 
rites of sepulture for a general of his 
foes'. He made the signal, and was 
hoisted into the town. 

A few days passed, and Sir Sidney, 
Smith being informed of Dan Bryan's 
achievement, ordered him into the 
cabin. 

" Well, Dan, I hear you have buried 
the French general ? 

" Yes, your honor." 

" Had you any assistance ?" 

" Yes, your honor." 

" I understood you had nobody with 
you." 

" But I had, your honor." 

" Ah, who had you?" 

" God Almighty, Sir." 

" The very best assistant. Give old 
Dan a glass of grog." 

Dan drank to Sir Sidney's health, and 
l eft the cabin much gratified . G. 

» See Denon's Account ot the Campaign 
in Egypt. 
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A widower's address to the spirit op 

HIS DEAD CHILD, WRITTEN ON THE EN- 
VELOPE TO A LOCK OP HER HAIR. 

Pledge of a love, as pure and deep 
As ever thrilled in mortal breast ! 

I would not, could I break thy sleep, 
Recall thee from the couch of rest, 

Where thou art now in peace reclining, 

A stranger to the world's repining ! 

No ; — bright as was thy brief career 
In this wild waste of storm and gloom, 

And much as I have wished thee here 
My soul's dark sorrows to illume, — 

In loneliness I'd rather languish, 

Than have thee partner in my anguish! 

Besides, would even Heaven allow 
Thy advent to this earth again ; 

That boon to thee were cruel now ; 
Since human ills— a numerous train — 

Would cross thee in thy path of Life, 

And stir thy yQuofrswcct thoughts to strife! 



When she, — whose fond, maternal eye 
W r atched thy first, brightening hours of 
bliss, — 

Fled to a world beyond the sky, 
And left us to the woes of this ; 

I deemed not Fate could have in store 

A future grief to touch me more. 

But soon, by dire experience taught, 
I found that fantasy untrue ; 

Once more, — with added misery fraughty— 
The dark, death-dealing arrow flew; 

Oh, God ! my soul, — erewhile in sadness,-r 

That stroke had almost stung to madness ! 

The passions of that hour are past, 
And brokenly my heart lives on ; 

Tho' this will soothe me to the last — 
Wlmle'er betide — to dwell upon : 

'Twere better far that thou shouldst be 

WTiere now thou art, than here with me! 

Yet looking on thy sun-bright tress 
Unlocks the source of dried up tears ; 
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And thoughts intense end maddening, press 

On my hotbrain :— tho' hope* or fears, 
Since tho* and thy sweet mother perished, 
Have ne'er by me been iek ot checished ! 
Blossom of Love ! yes,— on my mind 

Strange and unusual feelings rush, — 
The flood-gates of my heart unbind 

And bid its waters wildly gush,— 
As, gazing on these threads, I see 
The all that now remains of thee! 
Sweet Baby mine, farewell!— Farewell ! 

I go to join the noisy throng ; 
But, in my soul's deep haunted cell, 

Thoughts that to-thme and thee belong, 
Shall ever bloom— as f resh and lair 
As if they'd just been planted there. 

And oh! if tears of woe can nourish 
The flowers of memory in the breast ; 

Then those in mine will surely flourish; — 
And each succeeding hour invest 

Their stems with charms unknown before, — 

Till we three meet to part no more ! 
FebAS, 1819. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO A REAL CHARACTER. 

Gentle, manly, mild and brave, 
With graceful form and vernal cheek ; 

Bold as Chief in danger's hour, 
Soft as woman in sufferings meek ! 

The ireful clouds of stormy life 

Have o'er thee oft their shroudings drawn; 
But thou wert a bright and peaceful star, 

Sparkling thro' all, — and sailing on ! 
Thou art a beautiful vision, seen 

Half thro' the mist and half by the 
moon; — 

But the mist is fathering fast and foul, 
And the lovelier light is fading soon. 

Thou art a flower, on whose soft cup 
The shower of grief beats hard and 
chill ;— 

But, thro* the dimness of its dews, 
The tints of Heaven are gleaming still. 

There is a smile in thy soft blue eye 

Whose light seems borrowed from a tear ; 

And in its orb both joy and grief 
Seem ever mingled, — or ever near. 

And joy so meek is akin to grief,— 
And grief so chastened half is bliss ; — 

And the cloudless light of a sun-like eye 
Never boasted a Wended charm like this. 

There's music in thy very sighs 
To chide the grief it half beguiles; 

And the twilight shade of thy pensive brow 
Is sweeter to me than a noon of smiles. 

Thy fine toned heart,— like the harp of the 
winds, — 

Answers in sweetness each breeze that 
sings; 

And the blast of grief— or the breath of joy, 
Draws nothing but music from its strings. 

The Bird that skimmed the shoreless deep 
Saw but one Ark where her rest might be ; 



And the heart that has roamed thro' a desert 
world 

Hath never met aught in that world like 
thee! 

My spirit may soar to the regions of light, 
And rest in the isles of some happy sea ; 
But where in the brightest of worlds shall 
she meet 

Another spirit as pure as thee. Z. 



A FAREWELL TO MY LYRE. 

Farewell, sweet companion in sorrow and 
pleasure, 

From thy numbers, awhile, Fate haa 

doomed me to part ; 
And I feel as the mourner deprived of his 

treasure, — 
The all that to life could attach his fond 

heart !— 

For the world has entwined a dark wreath for 
my brow ; 

I must join the vain crowd in its freniied 
career ; — 

And the thoughts that have softened— and 
sadden me now — 
Must,too soon Jbe exchanged for sensations 
less dear. 

Tho* no sunshine of Fame light the gloom 
of thy slumbers, — 
Tho' thy master regret thy wild music 
alone, — 

When — his penance complete— he returns 
to thy numbers, 
Hope whispers he'll find thee ennobled in 
tone. 

And should our weak lays but create in the 
breast 

Where sincerity glows, a kind wish or a 
thought, 

Then thy tenderest chords have not vainly 
been prest, 
Nor the guerdon denied, T so earnestly 
sought. 

Boulogne, 18J6. ARION. 



HYMN TO THE OMNIPOTENT. 

IX3RD of universal Nature, 
God of every living creature, 
Light of morning — shade of even, 
King of Ocean, Earth and Heaven, — 
WhUst I prostrate bow before thee, 
Teach my spirit to adore thee ! 

Soul of love — and source of pleasure, 
Mine of every richer treasure,— 
King of tempest, — storm, and shower, 
Ruler of each secret power, — 
Whilst for favor I implore thee, 
Teach nty spirit to adore thee! 
Spring of river, — lake, and fountain, 
Piler of the rock and mountain, 
Breath of animal creation, 
Life of varied vegetation, — 
Whilst 1 prostrate bow before thee, 
Teach my spirit to adore thee ! 
First and last,— Eternal Being, — 
Ail pervading, and all seeing, 
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Centre of divine perfection 
Whence the placets learn subjection^ 
Whilst for lavor I implore thee, 
Teach my spirit to adore thee t 

Oxford, Ante 85, 1 8 i 8. T. GILLET. 

SONNET TO A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE OIRL, 
AOEO FIVE YEARS. 

Sweet opening bud of innocence, — thy 
smile, 

And the wild sparkle of thine eye, denote 
A bosom free from all corrosive thought ! 
Oh ! may'st thou ever thus dear babe be- 
guile— 

With frolic mirth — thy future hours, and 
life 

Be still to thee with magic wonders rife. 
May heavenly Virtue with her smiling 
train, 

Within thine infant breast her sway main- 
tain; 

By cautious actions early guard thy ways, 
Where tempting Vice darts her too fasci- 
nating rays. 
Seme griefs — for they are human nature's 
lot — 

On this eventful stage must be thy doom ; 
But may they transient prove— and soon 
forgot — 

And years of joy succeed to momentary 
gloom. 

Boulogne, Nov. 1816. A. A. W. 

sonnet to sensibility. 
I always loved thee, Sensibility ! 
And, tho* thou oft hast served to work me 
woe, 

Do love thee stul — Nurtured beneath thine 
eye,- 

For me the " meanest, simplest flowers 
that blow," 
Can raise up " thoughts that lie too deep 
for tears." 
Not all the joys the multitude can know 
Should e'er seduce my bosom to forego 
Thy sacred feelings 1— Yet, from earliest 
years— 
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whose shrinking leaves 

betray 

T}*/***** Pfwwre of an kfiehand— 
My heart, unschooled in guile, could ne'er 
command 
Ushectics of the moment 4et thy ray, 
Then, thou sweet source of Borrow and de- 
tight, 

Bmm on thy votary's soul with more at- 
tempered light! 
•**»• 181«- A. A. W. 

SONNET.— -THE RING RETURNED. 

[From th« Italian.] 

Oh, Lady mine !• preserve unbroken, 

The tender ties of amity, 
And I shall never need a token, 

To bid my soul remember thee! 
What tho' we have so seldom met,— 

What tho' we ne'er may meet again,— 
Thro' hours of woe, with fond regret, 

My bosom shall thy form retain. 

Then Lady mine, take back the ring! 

I want no pledge to make me blest; 

No talisman — no spell to bring 

Feelings that cannot be repreat j 

Since, whatsoe'er my future lot, 
Believe me thou'lt be ne'er forgot! 

A.A-W. 

THE PAINS OF MEMORY. 

When joy its fairest flowers hath shed 
And e'en Hope's blossoms too are dead ; 
Tho* memory thro' the cloud of woe 
A momentary gleam may throw ; — 
*Tis one of those sad rays of light, 
Which mocks awhile the mourner's sight, 
Then leaves his soul 'mid tenfold night! 

ARION. 

COMPARISON. 

As the rose of the valley when drippinr 
with dew, rr * 

Is the sweetest in odours, and fairest in hue; 

So the glance of dear Woman the brighter 
appears, 

When it beams, from her eloquent eye, thro' 
her tears ! ARION. 



MIDNIGHT. 

Tig night, and in darkness :— the visions of 
youth 

Flit solemn and slow in the eye of the 
mind; 

The hopes that excited have perished ; — and 
truth 

Laments o'er the wreck they are leaving 
behind.— 

'Tis midnight; — and wide o'er the regions 
of riot 

Are spread, deep in silence, the wings of 
repose; 

And man soothed from revel and lulled into 
quiet, 

Forgets in his slumber the weight of his 
woes. 

New Monthly Mac. — No. 62. 



How gloomy and dim is the scowl of the 
heaven, 

Whose asure the clouds with their dark- 
ness invest; 
Not a star o'er the shadowy concave is given, 
To omen a something like hope in the 
breast. 

Hark! how the lone night-wind uptosses 
the forest; 

A downcast regret thro' the mind slowly 



But ah ! 'tis the tempests of Fortune, that 
sorest 

The desolate heart in its loneliness feels. 



• « Oh, Lady mine?" Sir P. Sydney. 
Vol. XL U 
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Where, where are the spirits in whom was 
my trust ; 

Whoso bdsoms with mutual affection did 
burn ? 

Alas ! they are gone to their homes in the 
dust; 

The grass rustles drearily over their urn : 
Whilst I, in a populous solitude languish, 
'Mid foes who beset me, and friends who 
are cold : 

Yes,— the pilgrim of earth oft has felt in his 
anguish 

That the heart may be widowed before it be 
old! 

Affection can soothe but its votaries an 
hour, — 

Doomed soon in the flames that it raised 
to depart ; 

But oh! Disappointment has poison and 
power 

To ruffle and fret the most patient of 
heart ! 

How oft 'neath the dark-pointed arrows of 
malice 

Hath merit been destined to bear and to 
bleed ; 

And they who of pleasure have emptied the 
chalice, 

Can tell that the dregs are full bitter 
indeed ! 

Let thestorrasof adversity lower, -'tis in vain, 
Tho' friends should forsake me and foes 

should condemn; 
These may kindle the breasts of the weak to 

complain 

They only can teach resignation to mine : 
For far o'er the regions of doubt and of 

dreaming, 

The spirit beholds a less perishing span ; 
And bright thro' the tempest the rainbow is 

streaming, — 
The sign of forgiveness from Maker to 

Man! 
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The following Lines, from the pen of Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq. are to be engraved on 
the Monument about to be erected to 
the Memory of his late Friend, Joseph 
Atkinson, Esq. of Dublin. 

If ever lot was prosperously cast, 

If ever life was like the lengthened flow 

Of some sweet music, — sweetness to the 
last,— 

•Twas his, who mourn'd by many, sleeps 
below. 

The sunny temper, — bright where all is 
strife, — 

The simple heart that mocks at worldly 
wiles, 

Light wit that plays along the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles ; — 

Pure charity that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden, and loud, oppressing what it 
feeds ; 

But like the dew with gradual, silent power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves along the 
meads; 



The happy grateful spirit that improves, 
And brightens every gift by Fortune 
given ; 

That, wander where it will, with those it 

loves, 

Makes every place a home, and home a 
heaven ; — 

All these were his.— Oh ! thou who read'st 
this stone, 

When for thyself,— thy children,— to the 
. sky 

Thou humbly prayest, ask this boon alone, 
That ye like him may live— like him may 
die! 

Octobe r, 1818. 

TUB PICTURE. 

Oh, what a sweet and animated grace 
Plays round the mouth, and beams from those 
blue eyes 

Upon the cheek ! — The rose's faintest flush, 
So exquisitely tinged, appears to rise 
W f ith the embodied thought, that from her 
lip 

Seems hovering : on the forehead's snowy 
white, 

The dark and clustering ringlets richly 

wave, 

In careless elegance. — Just such a vision- 
Sketched in the day-dream of the enthusi- 
ast's eye — 

Might sport upon the sun-light, wing its 
way 

From flower to flower, and breathe their 

soft perfume — 
And lire upon their sweets. Where is it 

now ? — 

This form of love — this being of earth's 
mould — 

Is faded from the world — for ever gone ! — 
Is it not sad to think, that ere that hour, 
Sorrow, j»erchance, had chased away those 
smiles, 

Dulled the blue eye with tears — and from 
the cheek 

Washed the young rose, and made the 

heavy heart 
Turn from this scene of agony— and pray, 
If peace dwell in the grave, to slumber 

there. 



To • * *. 

(From the Literary GazeUe.) 
Thy kiss is sweet, — but cannot call 

Departed feelings from the dead ; 
Thy smiles arc ardent,— but they fall 

Upon a heart so withered, 
That all the quickening beams of love 

Must shed illusive warmth in vain; 
And tears as unavailing prove 

To rear one shoot of hope again. 
Yes,— doubt me not — I loved thee well, 

But never thought too well 'till now; 
A gloom that thou cans' t not dispel, — 

A coldness thou cans'! not subdo«> — 
Comes o'er my bosom's genial flow, — 

Fanning it with its hated wings } — 
Oh ! purest feelings, frozen, grow 

Hard as the ice of clearest springs. 

E. W. 
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STAIf ZAft* 

While thou at even-tide art roaming, 

Along the elm o'ershadowed walk, — 
While past the eddying stream is foaming, 

And tailing down, — a cataract 
Where I to thee was wont to talk ; — 

Think thou upon the days gone by, 
And heave a sigh! 
When sails the moon above the mountains, 

And cloudless skies are purely blue, 
And sparkle in the light of fountains, 

And darker frowns the lonely yew ; 
Then, be thou melancholy too ; 

When pausing on the hours I proved 
With thee beloved ! 
When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 

And lingering shadows disappear ; 
As soft the woodland songs are swelling 

A choral anthem on thine ear ; 
Muse — for that hour to thought is dear ; 

And then its flight remembrance wings 
To by-past things. 

To me thro' every season dearest! 

In every scene, — by day, by night, — 
Thou present to my mind appearest 

A quenchless star, for ever bright, — 
My solitary, sole delight — 

Alone in wood — by shore or sea, 
I think of thee ! 



A FAREWELL. 

Maid of my heart — a long farewell ! 
The bark is launched, the billows swell, 
And the vernal gales are blowing* free, 
To bear me far from love and thee ! 
I hate Ambition's haughty name, 
And the heartless pride of Wealth and Fame ; 
Yet now I haste thro' ocean's roar 
To woo them on a distant shore. 

Can pain or peril bring relief 
To him who bears a darker grief? 



Can absence calm this feverish thrill ? — 
Ah, no ! for thou wilt haunt me still ! 
Thy artless grace,— -thy open truth, — 
Thy form that breathes of love and youth ; — 
Thy voice, by Nature framed to suit 

The tones of Love's enchanted lute ; 

Thy dimpling cheek and deep brae eye, 

Where tender thought and feeling lie ; 

Thine eye-lid like the evening cloud 
That comes the star of love to shroud ; — 

Each witchery of soul and sense, — 
Enshrined in Angel innocence, — 
Combined to frame the fatal spell 
That blest— and broke my heart— fa r e w e l l. 



THE LAST TEAR. 

She had done weeping, — but her eyelash yet 
Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 
And on its fringe a tear, — like a lone star 
Shining above the rich and hyacinth skirts 
Of the western clouda that veil the April eve j— 
The veil rose up and with it rose the star, 
Glittering above the gleam of tender blue 
That widened as the shower clears off from 
Heaven. 

Her beauty woke ; — a sudden beam of soul 
Flashed from her eye, and lit the vestal's 
cheek 

Into one crimson, — and exhaled the tear ! 



PROM THE ARABIC. 

Oh ! ask me not — oh ! task mo not 

Her monument to see, 
For doubly blest is there the rest, 

Which never comes to me. 
Oh ! say not so — you may not so 

All powerful Love inhume ; 
For m your breast, while life's a guest, 

The heart's her real tomb. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Recollections of Japan ; comprising a par- 
ticular Account of the Religion, Lan- 
guage, Government, Laws and Manners 
of the People : with Observations on the 
Geography, Climate, Population and 
Productions of the Country, by Captain 
Golownin, R.N. 8vo. pp. 302. 
AMIDST a variety of striking pecu- 
liarities by which the inhabitants of the 
eastern are distinguished from those of 
the western hemisphere, the most re- 
markable is the fixity, among the former, 
of their national laws, customs and man- 
ners. In Europe the progression of 
knowledge has, for nearly four centuries, 
been comparatively slow, but uninter- 
rupted. To the improvements and dis- 
coveries of one age, have been added the 



researches and inventions of another ; 
whilst by the general liberty of com- 
merce, the acquisitions of one nation, in 
the various branches of science, have 
been communicated to its neighbour ; 
and thus a general fund of knowledge 
has been accumulated, which is conti- 
nually increasing, and must still necessa- 
rily augment, from the innumerable 
contributions it receives. It is, indeed, 
a stream fed by countless and inexhausti- 
ble rills.— In Asia, on the contrary, the 
sun of science had shed its morning 
beams upon the southern nations many 
ages before it had dawned upon the 
gross obscurity of the west; twit this 
glorious luminary became, soon after its 
rising, stationary in the oriental hemi- 
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sphere,and has never vet approached the 
meridian. Mankind in those remote re- 
gions were civilized at a very earlv pe- 
riod, and made, as it were simultane- 
ously and per sallum, important and ra- 
pid strides in the acquisition of the use- 
ful arts, and in many of the liberal sci- 
ences — but at that point they halted, 
and have remained, for upwards of a 
thousand years, nearly in the same posi- 
tion. Doubtless, this suspension of the 
march of the human faculties, towards 
perfectibility, is chiefly to be attributed 
to the despotism of the different govern- 
ments of the east, the slender informa- 
tion possessed by their subjects in the 
arts of navigation, the inveteracy of 
their prejudices, and, above all, the in- 
tolerant and jealous spirit, which marks, 
for example, the transactions of the na- 
tives of China and Japan, with strang- 
ers. Until their shackles and their pre- 
possessions are removed, the oriental 
nations will never attain to the full ma- 
turity of the intellectual stature of Eu- 
ropeans. 

We have been led into these desultory 
remarks from the consideration of the 
very interesting volume before us : their 
truth will be sufficiently demonstrated 
in the sequel. In a preceding Number 
of our Magazine, a few strictures were 
offered on Capt. Golownin's *• Narra- 
tive of his Captivity in Japan," which 
valuable and important work contains a 
great ranety or curious details respect- 
ing the Japanese nation. The scattered 
rays of lijjnt which were there effusec) 
upon the institutions, political economy 
and character of that singular people, 
are here brought into one Focus. 

The " Recollections" comprise an 
epitome of the geographical situation, 
climate, and extent of Japan— origin of 
the Japanese nation, religious customs, 
progress of civilization and language, 
laws and government of the empire, pro- 
ductions of the country, trade and com- 
merce, population and military force; 
and, lastly, an account of the people who 
pay tribute to the Japanese and their 
colonies. Our limits will not allow us to 

Jiuote largely from our author, in his il- 
ustrations of these heads ; but we shall 
endeavour to make our readers acquaint- 
ed with the substance of his statements, 
adhering to the order observed in the 
volume itself, and citing such passages as 
are particularly explanatory of the sub- 
ject treated on. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION, CLIMATE, 
ANn EXTENT OP JAPAN. 

Japan consists of one large island, en- 



titled Niphon, many smaller ones, and 
the southern part of the peninsula of 
Sagaleen. It stretches from the 31st to 
nearly the 46th degree of north latitude, 
comprehending almost every variety of 
climate and production. The striking 
peculiarity or the former is its extreme 
severity in the winter, even iu a very 
low latitude. Capt. Golownin's account 
of this phenomenon, and of its causes, 
we shall give in his own words: — 

On a comparison of the geographical situa- 
tion of the Japanese possessions, with that of 
the countries of the western hemisphere, 
under the tame degrees of latitude, it might 
be imagined that the climate, the change of 
the seasons, and the atmosphere were alike 
in both; but such a conclusion would be 
very erroneous.* The difference of the two 
parts of the work), in this respect, is so strik- 
ing, that it deserves more particular notice. 
I will take as an example Matsmai, where I 
lived two years. This town lies in the forty 
second degree of latitude, that is, on a parallel 
with Leghorn in Italy, Bilboa in Spain, and 
Toulon in France. In these places, the in- 
habitants hardly know what frost is; and 
never see any snow, except on the tops of 
high mountains : in Matsmai, on the con- 
trary, the ponds and lakes freeze ; the snow 
lies in the values and on the plains, from 
November till April, and (alls, besides, in as 



* Charlevoix states, (hat the Japanese are 
much prejudiced in favour of their own cli- 
mate, and acknowledges that it must be very 
healthy* since the people are long lived, the 
women^proliflc, and diseases very uncom- 
mon. We know not what dependence to 
place upon Kempfer's wonderful story of a 
village upon the side of a mountain, all the 
inhabitants of which were children, grand 
and irreat grand children of a single man 
then living ; and all of them handsome, well 
made, polished, civil, and possessing the 
manners of people brought up at court. 

It seems, however, that little reliance can 
be placed upon the extraordinary boasts in- 
specting the Japanese climate ; since the Je- 
suits confess that the weather is very change- 
able ; that the winter cold is intense ; and 
the fall of snow prodigious ; that the sum- 
mer heats are intolerable; that h rains 
often, and at seasons; the heaviest rains 
being in June and July, which portion of 
the year the Japanese distinguish by the 
name of the water months ; and that thun- 
der and lightning are then extremely fre- 
quent As a counterbalance to these ui con- 
veniences, the Jesuit writers whimsically 
throw into the opposite scale, the length of 
the winter, which they describe as riving 
the weather time to purify itself, whilst the 
rains retqften it, and the various natural 
productions cause salutary exhalations ; es- 
pecially from the sulphur and the aromatic 
plants with which these islands abound. Ed. 
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great abundance aa with us in St Peters- 
burgh. Severe froata are indeed uncom- 
mon ; jet the cold is often fifteen degrees of 
Reaumur. In summer, the parts of Eu- 
rope under the same latitude as fiffatsmai, 
enjoy, almost constantly, serene and warm 
weather ; in Matsmai, on the other hand, the 
rain pours down in torrents, at least twice 
a week, the horiion is involved in dark 
clouds ; violent winds blow, and the fog is 
scarcely ever dispersed. In the former, 
oranges, lemons, figs, and other produc- 
tions of the warm climates, thrive in 
the open air ; in the latter, apples, pears, 
peaches and grapes, hardly attain their pro- 
per maturity. 

1 have not, it is true, been in Niphon, the 
principal bland of the Japanese possessions ; 
but I have heard from the Japanese, that in 
Yeddo, the capital city of the empire, in the 
thirty-sixth degree of latitude, snow often 
falls, in the winter nights, to the depth of an 
inch or more. It is true it melts immedi- 
ately the next day; but if we consider that 
Yeddo is under the same latitude as Malaga, 
in Spain, we shall be convinced that the cli- 
mate of the eastern hemisphere is much ru- 
der than that of the western. The Japa- 
nese assured me, that on the Southern part 
of Sagaleen, in the forty-seventh degree of 
latitude, the ground is often thawed during 
the summer, only to a depth of a foot and 
a half. If we compare with this the climate 
of a place in Europe, whose latitude corre- 
sponds, for example, Lyons in France, how 
different are the results. That the ac- 
counts given by the Japanese are true, I 
cannot doubt; for we ourselves met with 
great fields of ice, so late as the month of 
May, off the Kurile Island of Raschaua in la- 
titude forty-seven decrees forty-five minutes. 
At this season no ice is to be seen with us in 
the Gulph of Finland, in sixty degrees north 
latitude; though the water there, from being 
so confined, has not power to break the ice, 
which vanishes more in consequence of the 
effects of the rays of the sun. Off Japan, 
on the contrary, the waves of the ocean must 
break it up much sooner, if the sun acted 
with the same power, p. 5. 

Japan abounds with lofty mountains, 
has several volcanoes, one of prodigious 
elevation, and is particularly exposed to 
earthquakes. 

ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE NATION. 

It appears likely that the Japanese 
derive their origin from the Mantchous, 
who inhabit the eastern coasts of Tar- 
tarr to the northward of the great 
wall, and were, most probably, the 
progenitors of the Kurile nation: the 
superior ingenuity and probity of the 
Japanese sufficiently redeems them 
from the disgrace of a Chinese Extrac- 
tion. 

Among other things they related that 
they had a tradition, that, at a period of re* 



mole antiquity, the whole earth was covered 
with water, m which state it remained, dur- 
Tf * ^J^*" »•«*• of years, without the 
£} m F l $ Creator, whom the Japanese caD 

renko S*ma (Ruler of Heaven) having cast 
his eye upon it. At length Kami, his eldest 
son, obtained permission to put the earth ia 
order and to people it. He therefore took 
an extremely long staff to sound the depth, 
which he found to be the least, exactly in the 
place where Japan now rises out of the sea* 
He threw earth from the bottom up in a 
heap, and created the island of Niphon, fur* 
nished it with all the natural productions 
which still flourish there, divided himself 
into two beings, one male, and one female; 
and peopled the new country : when the 
other children of God saw their brother * 
work, they did the same in other parts of 
the globe, and though they succeeded m 
creating countries, ordering and peopling 
them, they, however, had not the skill which 
their elder brother possessed ; and hence in 
their creation of countries and men they did 
not attain to the same perfection.* For this 
reason the Japanese are superior to all the 
other inhabitants of the earth, and the pro- 
ductions of Japan better than all others. 
Teske, who related to us this tradition from 
their ancient history, laughed, and said, that 
even to this day, most of his countrymen 
believed the silly mole, and many affirmed 
that a part of the staff which their first an- 
cestor had employed to measure the depths 
of the ocean, still existed as an evergreen 
tree, on one of the highest mountains in the 
Island of Niphon. p. 8. 

RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 

Pour different systems of religion 
prevail in Japan : first the adoration of 
immortal spirits, or children of the 
highest being, and the worship of saints. 
Temples are constructed to the honor 
of these divinities and saints : secondly* 
the religion of the Bramins derived 
from India.— The subjoined extract 
presents a most remarkable proof of 
the ^ early introduction of orthodox 
Christianity into Japan, and of the cor- 
ruption of its doctrines. 

The facts connected with this (the Bra- 
min) religion, manifest in a most extraordi- 
nary degree the rapid diffusion of the know- 
ledge, tho' corrupted, of the Christian reli- 
gion to the eastward of J odea. About the 
year A. D. 55, the Chinese emperor Mimtt, 
heard of a sect in India called she sect of 
Xaca, and he was so much pleased with 



* Another statement says, " That at the 
beginning of the world, the first of Seven 
Celestial Spirits arranged the chaos, or 
confused mass of land and sea, when from 
the end of a rod, with which he performed 
it, there fell a muddy froth, which con 
densed, and formed the Islands of Japan." 
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rheir tenets, as to send special messen^rt 
thither, with orders to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of their forms and opinions. 
About the year A. D. 69, these messengers 
returning by way of Japan, found the te- 
nets of Xaca already introduced there— a 
brief sketch of which will suffice to prove 
the fact in question. Some of these were, 
that there are future recompenses esta- 
blished for virtue, and punishments for vice : 
that good men after death are received into 
a place of happiness, where all desires are 
fulfilled ; but the wicked are shut up in a 
place of torment ; that Xaca is the Saviour 
of mankind; that he was born of a female 
in order that he might recal man to the way 
of salvation, from whence he had previously 
seen that they had strayed ; that he came 
to expiate the sins of the world, m order 
that after death, they might acquire a happy 
resurreaiion ; and that the Godhead consists 
of three persons in unity — a coincidence in 
chronology and doctrine which strikes at 
the very root of those assertions of infidelity, 
that would look for the origin of the Christ- 
ian gospel, in the corrupted traditions of the 
East, supported by the unfounded asser- 
tions of anterior antiquity .—It is a remark- 
able fact, that the followers of this religion 
worship an image with three heads and 
forty hands, as a symbol of a Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead, and of the universality 
of the divine operations. They believe, 
also, that whatever crimes may have been 
committed, the sinner may expect salvation 
if he dies invoking the Deity, whom they 
represent as having undergone a most severe 
penance, in order to wash away the sins of 
mankind. They also believe that this God 
is invisible, and of a nature quite distinct 
from the elements of matter ; that he ex- 
isted before the creation ; that he had no 
beginning, and will have no end ; that all 
things were created by him ; that his essence 
is spread through the heavens, upon the 
earth and beyond it, that he is present every 
where ; that he governs and preserves all 
things ; that he is immoveable, immaterial, 
and ought to be reverenced, as the inex- 
haustible source of all good. p. 45. 

Thirdly the religion of Confucius, 
and fourthly, the adoration of the hea- 
venly bodies. 

They consider the sun as the highest di- 
vinity, then follow the moon and stars. 
Almost every constellation forms a separate 
divinity ; these divinities contend with each 
other, and make peace; form alliances by 
marriage, seek to outwit and to injure each 
other; in short, according to the belief of 
the Japanese, they have all human weak- 
nesses, and live like men, only with the dif- 
ference that they are immortal, and assume 
any shape they please. This religion gave 
origin to a sect who adore fire, and consider 
it as a divinity derived from the sun. p. 47. 

The common people are remarkably 
superstitious, and those of superior rank 



and education are, for the most part, 
Infidels and Atheists. No persecution 
exists in Japan, but every one follows 
the religion he prefers without molesta- 
tion. Christianity alone is prohibited 
by the severest laws. The Japanese 
have numerous monasteries for the de- 
votees of each sex, which do not differ 
very materially from the ecclesiastical 
establishments of a similar nature in 
Catholic countries ; their members pro- 
fessing celibacy, but living in inconti- 
nence ; renouncing the world, but con- 
triving to enjoy all its comforts and luxu- 
ries, and also in being useless drones 
and morbid excrescences upon the poli- 
tical body. The spiritual emperor Kin- 
Rey is the head of the ancient Japanese 
religion. 

He not only confers the highest ecclesi- 
astical dignities, but also bestows, on the 
superior officers of the state, the dignity or 
spiritual title of Kami, which the greatest 
men in the empire think it the highest honor 
to obtain. I have already had occasion to 
mention this dignity. The Kin-Rey is in- 
visible to all classes of the people, except his 
own household, and the offices of the tem- 
poral emperor, who are often sent to him. 
Once a year, only, upon a great festival, he 
walks in a gallery, which is open below, so 
that every body can approach and see his 
feet He always wears silk cloaths, which 
from the very first preparation of the silk, 
are manufactured by the hands of pure vir- 
gins. His meals are brought to him each 
time in new vessels, which are men broken. 
This, say the Japanese, is done, because no- 
body is worthy to eat out of the same vessel 
after him : if any one ventured it, or did it 
by mistake, he would immediately die. He 
is never permitted to touch the earth, lest 
he should be defiled; wherefore his locomo- 
tion is performed on the shoulders of his 
courtiers. Even his hair, beard, and nails, 
are only cut when he is asleep. He is oblig- 
ed to sit during the greatest part of the day 
upon his throne, with the crown upon his 
head, and immoveable as a statue, which 
state of quiescence is considered not only as 
emblematic, but as productive of the tran- 
quillity of the empire. If, however, he 
should move himself in the slightest degree, 
or turn towards any particular province, 
they imagine that war, famine, and deso- 
lation must instantly ensue. When this 
period of purgatory is over, he is permitted 
to rise, and the crown is left quietly to per- 
form his sedentary functions. His head- 
dress and ornaments, as well as his habits, 
bear a great resemblance to the state cos- 
tume of his Holiness the Pope ; but as a 
counterbalance to his temporary state of qui- 
escence, he is permitted to marry a dozen 
wives! He changes bis dress every day ; 
but very little to the emolument of his valet, 
or to the shopkeepers in the Japanese Mon- 
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mouth Street, since it is believed that any 
person putting on bis cast off cloaths, 
would instantly be afflicted with a general 
bodily inflammation. Even his crockery, 
ware of all sorts is broken after being once 
used ; whilst the cups and saucers of his 
twelve helpmates join in the general crash. 
Note, page 67. 

NATIONAL CHARACTER, CIVILIZATION 
AND LANGUAGE. 

This is a very copious and important 
head ; and to do justice to its details, 
we should embody into this article al- 
most all the authors statements. The 
following may be considered as a sum- 
mary of the national character of the 
Japanese : — They are active, industrious, 
inquisitive, temperate, generous, honest 
and compassionate ; capable of extraor- 
dinary enterprise, eminently polite and 
courteous; they possess a high, and 
even romantic sense of honour ; and are 
universally learned, in proportion to 
their opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion ; — but they are, at the hamc time, 
deceitful, vindictive, and unchaste. The 
great and amiable qualities of the Japa- 
nese are exemplified by Captain Gt>- 
lownin in almost every page of his book. 

Their extreme politeness towards each 
other has been described and accounted for, 
by the earliest writers, who state, that all 
the riches of this powerful empire are in 
the hands of the princes and nobility, who 
make a great show of their wealth ; their 
magnificence going to a greater extent than 
any thing known in Europe, or recorded 
in the history of the most powerful monar- 
chies of ancient times. All this is seen by 
the great mass of the people, without the 
slightest envy ; and if it happens that any 
nobleman, or man of high rank, by an un- 
happy accident, or by incurring the prince's 
displeasure, should fall into indigence, still 
he is not less haughty, nor less respected 
than in his most brilliant fortunes! and 
into whatever misery or poverty a gentleman 
may be reduced, he never forms an alliance 
beneath his own rank. 

The point of honour is also extremely 
lively in all ranks, and the lowest of the 
people would feel themselves hurt by any 
freedom of expression, even from a noble- 
man of the first rank; and believe them- 
selves justified in manifesting their resent- 
ment. Thus every one is upon his guard, 
and all ranks respect each other, p. 85. 

The greatest stain in their national 
character is the dissoluteness of their 
manners. 

Among the vices of the Japanese, the 
most prevalent appears to be incontinence. 
Though the law does not allow them to take 
more than one wife, they have the right 
to keep concubines ; and all opulent people 
make use of this, right, even to excess. 



The bagnios are under the protection of the 
laws, and have their regulations, rules, and 
privileges. The owners of such houses 
are not considered infamous, and enjoy 
the same rights as merchants, who deal 
in a permitted commodity with the consent 
of the government : but the Japanese avoid 
being acquainted with them. The lovers 
of such places generally visit them from 
sun-set to sun-rise. The music plays and 
the drum is beat. There were some such 
houses near our abode, and I cannot re- 
member that a single night passed without 
our hearing the drum : hence, 1 conclude, 
that these places are never without visitors. 
The Japanese told us, that at Yeddo, the 
capital of the temporal emperor, there are 
numbers of the largest buildings of this 
kind, which are nothing inferior, in mag- 
nificence, to the palaces of princes. In one 
of these temples, dedicated to Venus, there 
are six hundred priestesses, and yet the 
porters are often obliged to refuse ad- 
mittance to young worshippers of the god- 
dess, because there is no vacancy. We 
were assured that the proprietors of these 
magnificent magazines, spare nothing to 
furnish them with the most beautiful mer- 
chandize, and this is very easily to be be- 
lieved. On one of our walks in Matsmai, 
the interpreters, to gratify our curiosity, 
led us past such a house: half a dozen 
young creatures ran to the door to see us. 
I observed, that some of them were in the 
bloom of youth, and so handsome, that they 
would have done no discredit to a house of 
the same description in an European ca- 
pital ; but perhaps they appeared so to me 
only, because my eyes had been so lon^ 
deprived of the sight of our fair country- 
women, p. 22. 

The knowledge of the Japanese is 
extensive ; every individual learns to 
read and write. In agriculture, the 
chase, the fisheries, the manufacture of 
silk and woollen goods, and of por- 
celain, varnished goods, and polishing 
of metals, they are not at all inferior 
to the Europeans. They are skilful 
cabinet-makers, and are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of all 
articles appertaining to domestic econo- 
my. They are but imperfectly versed 
in astronomy, and have only a Blight 
knowledge of the mathematics, and the 
more abstruse sciences. In painting, 
architecture, sculpture, engraving, mu- 
sic and poetry, they are described as 
very far inferior to the European*. 
They are novices in the art of war ; and 
are entirely ignorant of the best method 
of constructing their vessels. The 
characters employed by the Japanese in 
writing, resemble those of the Chinese ; 
that is, they arc symbols. Tbey write 
in a perpendicular line ; and their lan- 
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gusfe is extreme]/ difficult to learn, nor 
will they instruct a stranger in it. 

OOTBBNMBKT OF THB BMPIRB, LAWS 
AKD CUSTOMS. 

The form of government is remarkably 
complicated. The supreme spiritual au- 
thority has been already mentioned, and 
the shadows of secular power are vested 
in the spiritual emperor ; who is, never- 
theless, obliged to consult a council of 
five individuals, selected from the most 
eminent personages in the state. There 
is also an assembly which we should de- 
nominate a senate. Japan is divided 
into nearly two hundred principalities, 
each governed by its own hereditary 
prince, with absolute sway, except in 
those points which relate to the general 
administration of the Empire ; but the 
Japanese laws, which emanate from the 
Emperor, are universally obeyed. There 
are also a numerous order of nobility, 
who alone are eligible for places of profit 
and distinction; the remaining classes 
are ecclesiastics, men of learning, in- 
cluding physicians, soldiers, merchants, 
mechanics, labourers, and slaves. 

The nobility enjoy very important pri- 
vileges in Japan. All the places in the 
second Council or senate, all the important 
offices of the state, and the posts of gover- 
nors in the imperial provinces, are filled 
up entirely from their body alone. If a war 
breaks out, the commanding generals are 
chosen from among the reigning princes 
of the nobility. Every noble family has a 
particular distinction, and the right to keep 
a train of honour, which is made use of by 
the eldest of the family. The nobility is 
also hereditary, and descends to the eldest 
eon, or according to the will of the father, 
to the most worthy. If the father judges 
his legitimate unworthy of this dignity, he 
may adopt a son from another family; 
hence, a good-for-nothing nobleman is a 
rare phenomenon, which only the too great 
love of a father for an unworthy son can 
render possible, p. 85. 

The Japanese are remarkably severe. 
Their capital punishments are ripping 
open the bowels and decapitation. The 
use of torture is also authorized, but is 
rarely inflicted. In fact, the rigour of 
their statutes operates in the same man- 
ner as our penal code: they are, in 
most cases, evaded. Property, how- 
ever, of every kind, is secured to its 

Eossessor by the laws of Japan. A 
usband has the power of putting the 
adultress and her paramour to death, if 
surprised in the fact; so has a father 
with respect to the seducer of his 
daughter; they have also unlimited 
power over untoward children. The 
Japanese houses are not built of stone 



on account of the earthquakes; but 
commonly of wood, and very slight, to 
suit the warmth of the climate. The 
inside* of their dwellings are fitted up in 
a singular style. 

Many of their apartments are embel- 
lished with a painting of a divinity, or 
richly ornamented papers, on which are 
some favourite moral sentences of philoso- 
phers or poets ; in some instances, they have 
grotesque caricatures of old Chinese, or 
birds, trees, or landscapes, painted upon 
screens ; in most houses they have flower 
pots, filled with the most odoriferous flow* 
ers, according to the season ; and, in de- 
fault of them, with artificial representations 
of flowers, impregnated with odours; these, 
together with perfuming pots of brass or 
copper, in the shape of Hons, cranes, and 
other rare animals, hangings of silk net, 
vessels of porcelain, and ranged in the 
neatest order, all produce the most pleasing 
effect 

Their love of ornament is, indeed, car- 
ried to an extreme, in numerous instances : 
at their feasts, it is often superfluous, and 
their ceremonies are never at an end. Their 
attendants are most numerous ; yet a word 
is never heard spoken, nor does there ever 
arise the slightest confusion ; but the plates 
are ornamented with ribands; and if a 
partridge, Or any other bird is served up, 
it is sure to have its body varnished, and 
its neck and feet gilded. Their feasts are 
always accompanied with music; but excess 
is unknown." note to p. 1 18. 

Their streets are extremely narrow. 
Their municipal regulations admirable ; 
and might be advantageously adopted in 
Europe. 

Charlevoix asserts, (hat the number of 
cities in Japan, in his time, amounted to 
thirteen thousand, almost all of which were 
populous. He describes them as being to- 
tally devoid of walls, with the streets gene- 
rally running in right lines, cutting each 
other at right angles, with gates which are 
shut every night, generally much orna- 
mented, and with guards regularly mounted. 
The towns and villages, as stated by Kemp- 
fer, are too numerous for belief: — 909,658, 
generally built along great roads, and well 
inhabited, principally by shopkeepers and 
artisans; these consist, indeed, of double 
rows of houses, but are so extensive and 
close to each other, as scarcely to have 
marked limits. 

Every street has a superintendent oft- 
cer or Ottona, who, like our constable of 
the night,preserves good order after sun-set ; 
and is bound to obey the orders of superior 
magistrates. The ottona* keep a register 
of all the residents in their peculiar streets, 
of all births, deaths, and marriages, of aH 
who leave their homes for the purpose of 
travelling, or who change their residence 
into any other street The profession or 
trade, condition in life, and religion of each 
individual, are also carefully recorded. 
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When disputes arise, the ottooa calls the 
parties before him, for the purpose of 
settling matters; but he has no power to 
enforce his recommendations, although he 
can punish slight crimes by imprisonment. 
Each ottona is elected by the inhabitants, 
by a majority of voices; a certain number of 
names being chosen and presented to the go- 
vernors or mayors, for election or approval. 

" To each ottona there are three petty 
constables ; besides which, like the old Sax- 
on hundreds and tythings, all the inha- 
bitant householders of each street are di- 
vided into parties of five, which will some- 
times include fifteen families, each under 
the inspection of a chief, who is not only 
responsible for their conduct in regard to 
enquiry; t>ut actually shares with them the 
chastisement of their crimes or faults. In 
each street there is a police cjerk, who 
writes out, and publishes the orders of the 
ottona, and preserves the records. The 
office of treasurer is held by each inhabitant 
in turn for a year; and there is is a mes- 
senger who posts up orders, collects taxes, 
brings information, &c. &c." p. 118. 

(To be continued.) 
Human Life, a Poem. By Samuei, Ro- 
gers. Quarto, pp, 94. 

Didactic poetry, when it treats of hu- 
man passions, as it is commonly devoted 
to the description of general feelings, 
unmarked by those traits and peculiari- 
ties which distinguish the individual, 
doe? not create that deep and powerful 
interest which is excited when those feel 
ings are exemplified and brought home 
to the affections of the reader, by the 
portraiture of the enjoyments or suffer- 
ing* of real or imaginary personages. — 
It can, therefore, no more be expected 
to interest the common reader, than phi- 
lanthropy or cosmopolitism can be 
thought to actuate the mass of mankind : 
for, unless we are enabled to picture to 
ourselves vividly and distinctly those ob- 
jects which are intended to excite our 
sympathies, it is not the bare recital of 
the most alarming and horrible catastro- 
phes that will affect in the slightest de- 
gree even those of the moat delicate sen- 
sibility. A battle, however fatal may 
have been its consequences, and nume- 
rous and noble the heroes who poured 
forth their souls in its strife, fills not the 
distant reader of a Gazette or History 
with horror or interest proportionate to 
the occurrence; and though whole 
masses of the slain may be described 
with terrible fidelity, yet the lady who 
shrieks at the cry of a child, or falls into 
hysteric* at the tight of a spider, will 
not unfrequently peruse the whole with- 
out the slightest emotion. But, let an 
individual recount his own hair-breadth 

Nb*- Monthly Mao.— No, 



escapes from death, and the various pe- 
rils he has undergone— how at one time, 
lying wounded in the midst of contend* 
ing masses, his countrymen passed him, 
heedless of his single existence, whilst 
engaged in the struggle of a nation : and 
at another, how he avoided the observa- 
tion and brutality of the foe, by hiding' 
himself among the yet warm bodies of 
the slain, till at last, when night spread 
its shadows over the scene, he was saved 
by the tempted avariee of one, unused to 
feelings of compassion, — and we then 
listen with attention and sympathy. So 
it La. with didactic, compared with narra- 
tive, or individual poetry ; and hence the 
quantity of the latter so much exceed* 
that of the former, which is generally 
read in " Elegant Extracts," or works of 
a similar nature, professing to save us 
the trouble of wading through whole 
pages in search of a single line. Amongst 
the poems of this class, of a more modern 
date, we may instance the " Pleasures of 
Hope," which is now seldom spoken of, 
though most people are induced to pe* 
ruse it, in consequence of the minor 
compositions of the same author. We 
are far from pretending to deny that it 
contains many beautiful and energetic 
passages, but what are they in compari- 
son with the occasional pieces of Camp* 
bell. We can sympathize with " Lo- 
chiel," who dares, even against the 
warnings of Fate, to be loyal to him, he 
deems his liege, though fallen sovereign. 
We can feel with the " Exile of Erin,*' 
in his passionate exclamation — 
" The wild deer and wolf to a covert can 
flee, 

But I have no refuge from famine and dan-. 

A home and a country remain not for 
me." 

We can pity him, whilst we almost 
watch him, as he gazes in despair on the 
waves which form the girdle of his own 
M native isle of the ocean/' knowing that 
they are never to bear his bark towardsits 
much loved shore ; but we cannot be 
expected to be powerfully affected by 
general and imperfect philosophical dis- 
tinctions and comparisons between the 
expectation and presence of objects. We 
cannot be thought to feel much for the 
anticipations of a mother whilst rocking 
the cradle of her infant hope ; nor for 
the visions of home which arise in the 
mind of a sailor on his return from a 
distant land, as long as the mother is 
not particularized, by peculiar features 
and characteristics, from the many cot- 
tagers we daily see in the countrv. o; 
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the sailor is undistinguished by any in- 
dividual trait to separate him Irom those 
masses which are constantly streaming 
from the public houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Wapping. Yet these are the 
most virid delineations in the poem to 
which we allude. 

Goldsmith, whom we look upon as 
the most successful of all didactic poets 
avoided these defects by taking, as the 
subjects of his two poems, the scenes 
and characters of nations— the descrip- 
tion of a village, once happy and flourish- 
ing, deserted by the aged with their 
thousand associations of memory, and 
by the young with the broken dreams of 
imagination, picturing the bliss they 
trusted to have enjoyed amidst the scenes 
of their infancy. We can fancy to our- 
selves the poet seated upon the summit 
of an Alp, and calling to his remembrance 
the features of those nations below him, 
among which his flute had procured for 
him an hospitable reception, and we are 
deeply interested by the paintings which 
he professes to have studied from nature 
of the miseries arising from a popula- 
tion forced into emigration. 

Thomson's •« Seasons" are but little 
read though much talked of, and those 
parts of Milton, in his noble and mag- 
nificent poem, which treat of abstruse 
speculations, and paint Adam and Eve 
in that* simplicity of which we have no 
prototype, are, we should conceive, com- 
paratively neglected ; whilst an estimate 
is most generally formed of his merit as 
a poet, by those passages in which he 
describes the remorseless malice and in- 
solent daring of Satan against the Cre- 
ator and his works. 

We cannot, therefore, understand why 
so many didactic poems have, of late 
years, been offered to the public The 
" Pleasures of Hope " had much of no- 
velty in them, and were, besides, over- 
spread with a halo of pure and refined 
sensibility, which gave them additional 
claims to the attention of the lovers of 
poetry. The " Pleasures of Memory , M 
were also read and approved ; but then 
came those of Melancholy, Virtue, Soli- 
tude, Contemplation, and so many other 
pleasures, that they at last palled upon 
the public taste, and though they are 
still poured forth in lavish profusion, 
they are seldom read, and still less fre- 
quently remembered. 

The name of Rogers must, however, 
always insure respect and attention; 
though we wonder at his fondness for 
the style of writing in whkh he now ap- 
pears before us tot the second time: 



more especially as his efforts seem at- 
tended with less success at each publica- 
tion. There are many poets at twenty- 
one, who are no longer so at sixty ; not 
that we think poetry inconsistent with 
that age, having the example of Dry- 
den's writing Palamon and Arcite at 
70: but old age, in many, becomes 
more cautious; it gives more time to 
polish, and seems to consider that ima- 
gination and thought may be supplied 
by harmony of versification, and elegance 
of diction. Such were probably elegant 
poets whilst the fervour of youth was 
upon them, though, on account of the 
weakness of their passions, they were ne- 
ver either forcible or striking ; but when 
old age, with its cool reflections, takes 
the place of passion, they sink entirely 
into versifiers. 

The author before us is, we should 
think, better adapted to be the satirist 
of private society, than the writer of 
commendatory verses on the human 
race. His conversation — always full of 
something innocently malicious, and 
caustic, could scarcely mark him out as 
the poet designated by the God to paint 
human life, as if nothing but virtue 
formed the passing phantoms of the 
world's phantasmagoria. 

When we took up the poem which 
has given rise to the present observa- 
tions, " Human Life" naturally offered 
to our imagination the chequered scenes 
of joy and grief— the scenes in which the 
ray of hope, rather than of happiness, 
occasionally breaks through the canopy- 
ing clouds, and illuminates some spots of 
a vast landscape. We trusted to have 
seen our author s talents exerted in re- 
presenting those numberless follies, 
which, like the invisible vapours rais- 
ed by the noon-day sun ; at last by 
their multitude, form a mass limiting the 
extent of that power which created 
them. But no ; there are no vices de- 
picted—no follies lashed, so as to mark 
their existence : all is virtue, serenity, 
and happiness. There is, indeed, no 
reverse to the picture, except the fol- 
lowing : 

But man is born to suffer. On the door 
Sickness has set her mark; and now no 
more 

Laughter within we hear, or wood notes 
wild 

As of a mother singing to a child. 
All now in anguish from that room retire. 
Where a young cheek glows with consuming 
fire, 

And innocence breathes contagion — all but 
one, 

But she who gave H birth— from nor alone 
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The medicine cup it taken. Through tht 
night, 

And through the day, that with its dreary 
light 

Comes unregarded, she sits silent by, 
Watching the changes, with her anxious 

eye: 

While they without, listening, below, above, 
(Who but in sorrow know how much they 
love) 

From every little noise catch hope and fear, 
Exchanging still, still as they turn to hear, 
Whispers, and sighs, and smiles of tender- 
ness 

That would in vain the starting tear repress. 

p. 38. 

Besides a general want of truth in 
his colouring, which renders the poem 
flat and uninteresting, as it has no re- 
lief, Mr. Rogers has fallen into another 
gjeat detect ; he has taken his illustra- 
tions entirely from England, apparently 
attempting to paint the garden lawn, 
and tea circle or a family mansion, with 
a few lines upon a parliamentary life, 
all of the present day. One is, there- 
fore, not a little startled, in the midst 
of his tranquil scenes, to meet with the 
following verses, as a delineation of an 
English occurrence: — 

But hark the din of arms ! no time for 
sorrow. 

To horse ! to horse! a day of blood to-mor- 
row ! 

One parting pang, and then — and then I fly, 
Ply to the field to triumph — or to die. — 
He eoes, and Night comes, as it never came, 
Witn shrieks of horror! — and a vault of 
flame ! 

And k> ! when morning mocks the desolate, 
Red runs the river by ; and at the gate 
Breathless, a horse without a rider stands ! 
But hush ! . . . a shout from the victorious 
bands! 

And oh the smiles and tears, a sire restored ! 
One wears his helm, one buckles on his 
sword ; 

One hangs the wall with laurel leaves, and 
all 

Spring to prepare the soldier's festival; 
While she best-loved, till then forsaken 
never, 

Clings round his neck as she would cling 
for ever ! p- 40. 

The boundaries of a poet's imagina- 
tion have never as yet been marked by 
the god of limits ; but he who chooses 
to circumscribe the range of his pencil 
in illustrating the subject upon which he 
treats, ought not to exceed his self-as- 
signed limitations. He who describes 
the rich and luxuriant Abassidesin their 
nightly rambles through Asiatic towns, 
is not allowed, though be disguise tbem, 



to represent them with the manners of 

European Knights Errant, and as we 
ought not to confound the peculiarities 
and domestic occurrences of Asia, with 
those of Europe, so we are not per- 
mitted to make anachronisms in English 
manners, still more absurd and glaring. 
Thank God, the peasant's cottage has 
not, for many years, been disturbed 
even by the sound of a hostile trumpet, 
much less by the enemies' fire-brana or 
cannon. 

There is another defect we have to 
notice, of a more general cast, as it 
affects the whole poem; we mean the 
mingling with the description of an ideal 
though continuous personification, the 
identification of several of his friends, 
without marking the difference between 
the two ; so that Mr. Fox and others 
are introduced, individually, as forming 
the same ideal character. Besides this, 
there are several blemishes of no less 
weight, though they affect only passages. 
It has been very much the fashion of 
late years, for authors to make their 
verses unintelligible, by distant hints 
and allusions, so that to read a pamphlet 
poem, we must either be in possession 
of the erudition of a walking library, 
or else we must pay some dozen shillings 
for illustrations; and have the 1000 
lines of poetry swelled into two vo- 
lumes of 800 pages, by notes, which, 
from their pedantic weight, few people 
read, and fewer still, understand. It is 
the worst trait in the character of our 
modern poetry, that a mention of those 
facts which are in the reach of all, and 
which we denominate nature, cannot be 
made without innumerable references 
to dull scraps in old chronicles, and rare 
books. Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, and 
even Milton, with all his erudition— in 
fine, none of our standard poets have 
done this. We find, in their works, 
allusions to what the classical scholar 
and well informed reader must under- 
stand ; but we do not discover in them 
the ridiculous affectation to which we 
refer. We' fear Messieurs Scott and 
Southey will have to atone in the pur- 
gatory of Fame, for this bad result from 
the universality of their information; 
and even Mr. Rogers will not come off 
with flying colours, since he appears to 
have been slightly affected with the same 
strange and unaccountable mania. The 
following passage, which might certainly 
have been explained in the text,without 
the aid of the note attached, will not be 
very easily understood : — 
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Liker her most gentle, most unfortunate,* 
Crowned but to die — who in her chamber 
sate, 

Musing with Plato, though the horn was 
blown, 

And every ear and every heart was won, 
And all in green array were c hating down 
the sun. 

* Before I went into Germany, I came to 
Brodegate, in Leicestershire, to take my 
leave of the noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceeding much beholding. Her pa- 
rents, the duke and duchess, with all the 
household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park. I found her in 
her chamber, reading Pheedo Platonis, in 
Greek, and that with as much delight as 
some gentlemen would read a merry tale in 
Boccace. After salutation and duty done, 
with some other talk, 1 asked her, why she 
should lose such pastime in the park ? Smil- 
ing, she answered me — "I wist all their sport 
in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure 
1 find in Plato." Roger Ascham. 

But Mr. Rogers has been modest, and 
has only given us eight pages of notes to 
explain the inexplicable difficulties of his 
few lines, whilst lie has left whole pages 
to go down to posterity perfectly unin- 
telligible ; unless, indeed, a second 
Bentley should arise to alter them at his 
will, according to what he shall con- 
ceive to have been meant. 

We will endeavour to explain the na- 
ture of the difficulties such a critic would 
have to encounter. Who, for instance, 
in the following lines, would not ima- 
gine that the shoe-tie would be let fall 
for n relic, by the same person who 
would resign the world for one : 
At length he goes — a pilgrim to the shrine, 
And for a r*lic would a world resign ! 
A glove, a shoe-tie, or a flower let fall — 
Whatthough tbeleast,Love consecrates them 
all! 

And now he breathes in many a plaintive 
verse; 

Now wins the dull ear of the wily nurse, 
At early matin*, ('twas at matin time 
That first he saw and sickened in his prime) 
And soon the Sybil, in her thirst for gold, 
Plays with young hearts that will not be 
controlled. p. 24. 

And how came the lover to see his mis- 
tress at matins in England. Matin time 
may refer to five o'clock in the morning; 
but matins commonly means the office 
sung at that hour by the monks in choir. 
What do links of gold mean in these 
verses ? 

Yet here high passions, high desires unfold, 
Prompting to noblest, here Unkt of 
gold 

Bind soul to soul ; and thoughts divine in- 
spire 



A thirst unquenchable, a holy Are, 
That will not, cannot but with life expire ! 

In the common acceptation of the term 
it would mean love of lucre, but how 
does that tally with the ennobling pas- 
sions midst which this bond is set? 
What means amongst the amusement* 
of infancy : 

His tiny spade in his own garden plies, 
And in green letters sees his name arise. 
Perhaps it is to sow mustard and cress ; 
but we are doubtful whether so chaste a 
poet should imply so unpoetical, though 
recondite a fact, as that children 
sometimes sow their herbage in the 
shape of letters. It was probably, how- 
ever, in hopes that, not many years after 
he has left this afflicted world, these 
lines may afford room for more disserta- 
tions than even the quincunxet of Vir- 
gil's Ge orgies. 

We will only quote one more of these 
obscurities : we should wish to under- 
stand them, because we feel persuaded 
that something fine must be latent in the 
darkness in which they are shrouded, 
according to the old adage, omne ignntum 
pro sh blind ; so that a second edition 
may have an explanatory note upon it. 
Who spurs his horse against the mountain's 
side ; 

Then plunging, slakes his fury in the tide ? 

Cries ho ! and draws; and where the sun- 
beams fall, 

At his own shadow thrusts along the wall ? 

Who dances without music; and anon 

Sings like the lark — then sighs as woe- 
begone, 

And folds his arms, and, where the willows 
wave, 

Glides in the moonshine by a maiden's 
grave? 

Come hither, boy, and clear thy open brow. 
Yon summer clouds, now like the Alps, and 
now 

A ship, a whale, change not so fast as thou. 

p. 27. 

We now turn to the more gratifying 
portion of our task — that of particula- 
rising some of the more pleasing pas- 
sages in the poem. That it contains 
many worthy of the name our author has 
acquired will readily be imagined by all, 
and disappointment will not attend their 
expectations. The following are, per- 
haps, some of the best-^- 
And say, how soon ,where, blithe as innocent, 
The boy at sun-rise whisded as he went. 
An aged pilgrim on his staff shall lean, 
Tracing in vain the footsteps o'er the green : 
The man himself how alter'd, not the scene ! 
Now journeying home, with nothing but the 
name ; 

Way-worn and spent, another, and the 
same ! 
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No eye observes the growth or the decay, 

To-day we look as we did yesterday ; 

Yet while the loveliest smiles, her locks 

grow grey ! 
And in her glass could she but sec her face 
She'll see so soon amid another race ; 
How would she shrink! — Returning from 

afar, 

AfteT some years of travel — some of war, 
Within his gates Ulysses stood unknown, 
Before a wife, a father, uud a sod. 

And such is Human Life, the general 
theme, 

Ah, what at best, what but a longer dream ? 

Though with such wild romantic wander- 
ings fraught, 

Such forms in fancy's richest colouring 
wrought, 

That like the visions of a love-sick brain, 
Who would not sleep and dream them o'er 
again ? 

Our pathway leads but to a precipice ; 
And all must follow — fearful as it is, 
From the first step 'tis known ; but — no 
delay ! 

On, 'tis decreed. We tremble and obey. 
A thousand ills besets us as we go, 
" Still could I shun the fatal gulph*'— ah ! 
no, 

Tis all in vain — the inexorable law ! 
Nearer and nearer to the brink we draw. 
Verdure springs up, and fruits and flowers 
invite ; 

And groves and fountains — all things that 
delight. 

? Oh, I would stop and linger if I might." 
We fly ; no resting for the foot we find ; 
All dark before, all desolate behind ! 
At length the brink appears — but one step 
more ! 

We faint — on, on! — we faulter — and 'tis 
o'er! p. 11. 

How ^reat the mystery ! Let others sing 
The circling year, the promise of the spring, 
The summer's glory and the rich repose 
Of autumn, and the winter's silvery snows. 
Man through the changing scene let me 
pursue, 

Himself how wond'rous in his changes too ! 
Not Man the sullen savage in his den, 
But man called forth in fellowship with 
men, 

Schooled and trained up to wisdom from his 
birth ; 

God's noblest work — His image upon 
earth ! p. IS. 

His address (we imagine) to a sister, 
is simple, and the last lines touching- 
Such grief was ours — it seems but yester- 
day— 

When in thy prime ; wishing so much to 
stay, 

Twas there, Maria, there, without a sigh, 
At midnight in a sister's arms to die ! 
Oh, thou wert lovely^-lovely was thy frame, 
And pure thy spirit as from Heaven it came. 
'And/when recalled to join the blest above, 
Thou diedst a victim to exceeding love, 



Nursing the young to health. In happier 
hours, 

When idle Fancy wove luxuriant flower.*. 
Once in thy mirth thou bad'st me writo on 
thee } 

And now I write what thou shalt never see. 

p. 39. 

The following description of two lo- 
vers, after their ecfaircuttment, and 
their subsequent marriage, is in Mr. Ro- 
ger's best style: — 

Then came those full confiding* of the past, 
All sunshine now, where all was overcast. 
Then do they wander till the day is gone ; 
Lost in each other, and when night steals 

on, 

Covering them round, how sweet her ac- 
cents are! 

Oh ; when she turns and speaks, her voice is 
far, 

Far above tinging ! — But soon nothing stirs 
To break the silence — joy like his, like hers, 
Deals not in words ; and now the shadows 
close, 

Now in the glimmering dying light she 
grows, 

Less and less earthly ! As departs the day, 
All that was mortal seems to melt away, 
Till like a gift resumed as soon as given, 
She fades at last into a spirit from Heaven ! 
Then are they blest indeed ; and swift the 
hours 

Till her young sisters wreath her hair in 
flowers, 

Kindling her beauty — while unseen, the 
least 

Twitches her robe, then runs behind the 
rest, 

Known by her laugh- that will not be sup- 
pressed. 

Then before all they stand — the holy vow, 
And ring of gold — no fond illusions now 
Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 
And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters, there to be a light, 
Shining within when all without is night; 
A guardian angel o'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares di- 
viding ! 

Now oft her eyes read his ; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 
Still subject — ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked to rapture by the master's spell ; 
And feeling hearts — touch them but rightly 
— pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before. 

p. 31. 

He ends the poem also well 
And now behold him up the hill ascendiag, 
Memory and Hope, like evening stars, at- 
tending; 

Sustained, excited, till his course is run, 
By deeds of virtue done or to be done. 
When on his couch he sinks at length to 
rest, 

Those by his counsel saved, his power re- 
dressed, 
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Those by the world shunned ever as unblest, 
At whom the rich man's dog growls from 
the gate, 

But whom he sought out, sitting desolate, 
Come and stand round — the widow with her 
child, 

As when she first forgot her tears and 
smiled ! 

They, who watch by him, see not ; but he 
sees, 

Sees and exults— were ever dreams like 
these? 

They, who watch by him, hear not ; but he 
hears, 

And Earth recedes, and Heaven itself ap- 
pears ! 

Tis past ' That hand we grasped, alas, in 
vain ! ^ 

Nor shall we look upon his face again ! 

But to his closing eyes, for all were there, 

Nothing was wanting j and, through many 
a year, 

We shall remember with a fond delight 
The words so precious which we heard to- 
night; 

His parting though awhile our sorrow flows, 
Like setting suns or music at the close ! 
Then was the drama ended. Not till then, 
So full of chance and change the lives of 
men, 

Could we pronounce him happy. Then 
secure 

From pain, from grief, and all that we en- 
dure, 

He slept in peace — say, rather soared to 
Heaven, 

Upborne from earth by Him to whom 'tis 
given 

In his right hand to hold the golden key 
That opes the portals of eternity. 
When Dy a good man's grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone ; 
Like those of old, on that thrice-hallowed 
night, 

Who sate and watched in raiment heavenly 
bright; 

And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 
Says, pointing upwards that he is not here, 
That be is risen ! 

But the day is spent; 
And stars are kindling in the firmament, 
To us how silent — though like ours, per- 
chance, 

Busy and full of life and circumstance ; 
Where some the paths of wealth and power 
pursue, 

Of pleasure some, of happiness a few ; 
And as the sun goes round — a sun not ours, 
While from her lap another Nature showers 
Gifts of her own, some from the crowd re- 
tire, 

Think on themselves, within, without in- 
quire; 

At distance dwell on all that passes there, 
All that their world reveals of good and fair; 
And, as they wander, picturing things, like 
me, 

Not as they are, but as they ought to be, 



Trace out their journey through their little 
day, 

And fondly dream an idle hour away. 

There are, at the close of the volume, 
two other poena?, one in blank verse, 
written at Psestum, unworthy of the 
subject, and another in rhymes, entitled 
the " Boy of Egremend," who, in spite 
of the explanation, dies, we cannot un- 
derstand how, and thus forms the sub- 
ject of a pathetic tale no doubt, in four 
pages. We have no room for extracts 
from them, nor would their merit war- 
rant any, if we had. 

An Eulogium on Sir Samuel Romilly, pro- 
nounced at the Royal At/iemeum of Paris. 
By M. Benjamin Constant. Edited 
by Sir T. C. Morgan. 8vo. pp. 78. 
In our Number for December last, 
we gave a memoir of the distinguished 
and illustrious subject of this eulogium. 
It is well known to our roaders that the 
political opinions espoused by Sir Samuel 
Romilly differ, tot a r«r/<», from those 
which we have uniformly and conscienti- 
ously maintained. It is foreign to our 
present purpose to examine the question 
of the expediency or necessity of those 
measures, exclusively political, of which 
he was one of the ablest and most prin- 
cipled defenders. Whilst yet mourning 
over his bier, and joining the oleinn re- 
quiem, in which every true Briton, of 
whatsoever party he may be, most cor- 
dially unites, we feel that to blend with 
our regrets animadversions upon his 
conduct as a public character, viewed in 
the lieht in which we must necessarily 
reprd it, would be to unhallow the sa- 
crifice, by mixing up the bitterness of 
political controversy, with the esteem 
and admiration we have always felt in- 
clined to allow him as a private indivi- 
dual. 

Excluding, therefore, this part of the 
subject altogether, it is open to us to 
consider the production of M. Constant, 
merely in the light of a funeral oration. 
The talent and versatility of this writer 
are well known ; and the point, energy, 
and force which distinguish almost every 
page of the Eulogium do not detract 
from his pretensions. When it is remem- 
bered that M. Constant was an adherent 
of Buonaparte ; that he is a Frenchman; 
that his work was composed with all the 
acrimony of feeling, we might say ani- 
mosity, with which sncb a man would 
be likely to regard that country which 
had gloriously vanquished and imposed 
chains upon his own ; and, that he might 
be expected to vent some part of his dis- 
pleasure in splenetic remarks upon the 
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conduct of the English government, it 
will not surprise our readers, that 
against the greater part of his opinions 
and deductions we should entirely and 
unhesitatingly protest ; or that, under 
such circumstances, we should be half 
inclined to consider the present pane- 
gyric rather as an escape-valve to relieve 
the over-wrought steam-engine of na- 
tural prejudice, than as a heartfelt tri- 
bute to the talents and worth of the in- 
dividual whose virtues it professes to 
celebrate. Be that as it may, candour 
compels us to acknowledge that, in a 
literary point of view, it possesses consi- 
derable merit. A single quotation will 
serve to show the style in which it is 
composed ; and as the author has chosen 
to bear honourable testimony to the 
purity of judicial administration in this 
country, we can make one without doing 
any violence to our own feelings. 



Never in England do the judges inter- 
rupt the accused, unless it be to guard him 
against a dangerous line of defence, and to 
protect him from himself. After having 
lent a complacent ear to the accuser, they 
never refuse to listen to the reply. They 
make no merit of embarrassing by captious 
questions, of insulting by outrageous apos- 
trophes, or injuring by ironical commen- 
taries, the prisoner, whose very situation is 
a source of uncertainty and of unreadiness 
of intellect. They indict not an anticipat- 
ing punishment on him who is as yet the 
object only of suspicions which may prove 
unfounded, by forcing him to listen in. 
silence to the invectives dictated by vanity, 
by a wretched eagerness for success, or by 
a puerile ambition of oratory at a moment 
the sole legislative object is the attainment 
of justice. Thus the judges in England 
have never to complain that the law h not 
sufficiently respected. — p 80. 
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The Grazier's Manual. By T. Cooke. 
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ARTS. 

A Treatise on Practical Perspective, ex- 
emplified by an Illustrative Model and Plans; 
being a course of lessons that exhibit the 
Practice and Theory of the Science of Per- 
spective, by concise rules for Drawing ac- 
curately. Adapted to Schools and the use 
of Artists not having a knowledge of Mathe- 
matics. By W. Williams. 8vo. 11. Is. 
bound. 

Specimens in eccentric Circular Turning, 
with practical Instructions for producing 
corresponding pieces in that Art. By J. H. 
Ibbetson. 8vo. Sis. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
Mrs. Sarah Savage, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Philip Henry, A. M. With a Preface, 
by the Rev. W. Jay. 12rao. 5s. 
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Highness Prince Edward, Duke of Kent. 
I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux ; written 
by Himself. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A Chronological Table of the Nobility of 
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Alphabetical Index. l2mo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

fchakspear's Genius Justified ; being Re- 



storations and Illustrations of 700 Passages 
in Shakspeare's Plays, which have afforded 
scope for critical animadversion, and hi- 
therto held at defiance the penetration of all 
Shakspeare's Commentators. By Z. Jack- 
son. 8vo. Us. 

The House of At reus and the House of 
Laius. Tragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama, with a Preface on the Peculiarities 
of its structure and Moral Principles; and 
other Poems. By John Smith. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

EDUCATION. 

The Art of French Conversation, with an 
Introduction. By D. Boileau. pp. 256. 

It has been a complaint of rong standing, that 
amid the numerous works of this description which 
linvc, at various time*, been given to the public, 
the subjects of the colloquies are, for the most 
part, so absurd and ridiculous, that it is nest to 
impossible to arrive at any thing like a knowledge, 
through their tnediu n, of those phrases and idioms 
with which it would bo most desirable lo become 
acquainted. The custom, hitherto, has been to de- 
vote the pages of such works to conversations be- 
tween the master and servant, the butcher and 
baker, the taylor and hairdresser, Sec; nnd to omit 
altogether such dialogues as would he likely to 
take place in elegant aociety. M. Boileau has en- 
tirely avoided this gross error, and has introduced 
a selection of sentences so various, but at the same 
time so general I j useful, us to render his book better 
adapted to the purpose* for which it was designed 
than any we at present know of. 

Principles of Punctuation, or the Art of 
Pointing familiariied. By Cecil Hartly. 
M. A. 

A book of this description, ealculatcd to give 
youns people an insight into the principles of 
punctuation has long been wanted; and we are 
glad to see the defect remedied by a gentleman so 
well qualified for the task as Mi. Hartley. Jhm 
exaraples,appended to the text in the form of notes, 
are various and well chosen, and the work is such' 
as we can safely recommend to those who wish to 
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maVc themselves acquainted with this essential, 
hat too common I j ne gleeted, branch of science. 

The Recluse, or the Hermit of Winder- 
mere, a narrative founded upon facts ; being 
an important Lesson for Youth. By W. F 
Sullivan. l2rao. 4s. 6d. 

The Young Travellers, or a Visit to the 
Grandmother, containing, with a variety of 
incidental Topics, a 8ketch of the Elements 
of Zoology, Mineralogy, and other branches 
of Natural History. By Frances Thurtle. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Delphin Classics, with Variorum 
Notes. Intituled the Regent's Edition. 

Enchiridion Rom»,or Manual of detached 
Remarks on the Buildings, Pictures, Statues, 
Inscriptions, &c. of Ancient and Modern 
Romef By S. Weston, F. R. S. Foolsc. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

Preparatory Geography. By John Brad- 
ley. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A PolygkHt Grammar, in which the Ge- 
nius of the principal Ancient and Modern 
Languages is explained upon a new princi- 
ple. By the Rev. F. Nolan. The Modern 
Greek wiU be supplied by M. Calbo. The 
Italian Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. The French 
Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.; 
comprising Biography and Anecdotes of the 
most Celebrated Characters of that period, 
styled the Augustan Era of France. 3 vols. 
6vo. 11. 16s. t f 

Memorials; or, the Memorable Thxnp 
that fell out within this Island of Bnttain 
from 1638 to 1684. By the Rev. Robert 
Law. Edited from the MS. by C. R. 
Sharpe,esq. 4to. 11. 16s. 

LAW. 

A Supplement to the digested 'Abridg- 
ment and comparative View of the Statute 
I aw of England and Ireland. By J. Gab- 
bett, esq. Roy. 8vo. 15s. 

Statutes of the United Kingdoms, 58 Geo. 
III. 8vo. 16s. _ . 

Cases in Bankruptcy, containing those of 
1818. ByT. W. Buck, esq. Roy.Svo. 9s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Vice Chancellor's Court, 59 Geo. 111. 
By Henry Maddock, esq. Vol. HI. Part I. 
Roy. 8vo. 9s. 

The Penal Code of France. 8vo. 5a. 

MEDICINE, SUROERT, &C. 

An Essay on Warm, Cold, and Vapour 
Bathing, with Practical Observations on Sea 
Bathing, Diseases of the Skin, Bilious, Liver 
Complaints, and Dropsy. By Sir Arthur 
Clarke, M.D. 12mo.4s.6d. 

A Treatise on Midwifery, developing new 
principles which tend materially to lessen 
the sufferinM of the Patient, and shorten 
the duration of Labour. By John Power. 
0vo- 5e. 6d. 

Practical Illustrations of the Progress of 
Medical Improvement for the last 80 years ; 
or Histories of Cases of acute dwenses, as 
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Fevers, Dysentery, Hepatitis, and Plague, 
treated according to the Principles of the 
Doctrine of Excitation, by himself and other 
Practitioners, chiefly in the East and West 
Indies. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 

Transactions of the Association of Fel- 
lows and Licentiates of the Kind's and 
Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland. 
Vol.11. 8v. 16s. 

Medical Transactions, published by the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Vol. IX. Part II. 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of Medical Logic, illustrated by 
Practical Proofs and Examples; including 
a statement of the Evidence respecting the 
contagious nature of the Yellow Fever. By 
Sir Gilbert Blane, bart 8vo. 7s. 

A System of Pathological and Operative 
Surgery. By Robert Allan. Vol. I. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reformation in the Catholic Church of 
Germany, and the Downfall of Papal Au- 
thority, &c. pp. 215. 

It has been elsewhere observed, that there are 
certain vice* inseparably connected with the court 
of Rome which are quite distinct from the personal 
chaiacter of the reigning pontiff. A aystem gra- 
dually evolved, during many age*, from the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, founded in imposture, 
nursed by superstition, and gathering strength 
from the calamities, of which it was, in « great 
measure, the cause ; such a system, we say, can 
ouly be effectually maintained by a recurrence, 
upon all suitably occasions, to the same artifices, 
aud violence by which it had before prospered. A 
contrary course of action would be hostile to the 
true and invariable spirit of papacy. We there- 
fore find, that of the great number of pontiffs who 
have filled St. Petei's chair, a verj small minority 
have at any time evince d a sincere and coidinl 
disposition to reform the manifold abuses of the 
Romish church. The remainder have been either 
active agents in fulfilling the atrocities of their vo- 
cation, or have permitted these evils to remain no- 
icdressed, which they bad the discernment to 
perceive, and ofteu, privately, the candour to. ac- 
knowledge, because they were professional aud 
useful sins. These ghostly fathers well knew, that 
if you either destroyed or embalmed a corrupted 
carcase, the reptiles that moved upon its surface 
would speedily expire, for want of their proper 
nutrition. 

Tracts relating to a New View of Society. 
Published by Robert Owen. 

Few propositions on the subject of political eco. 
nomy attracted at the time so much of the public 
attention as the project of Mr. Owen. To the be- 
nevolence, zeal, and patriotism which instigated 
that gentleman, in defiance of obloquy, and innu- 
merable difficulties, to bring forward his meaaure, 
the highest commendation is due ; but plausible as 
this scheme app» ars to be, on a superficial view of 
it, its execution would, we conceive, be attended 
with innumerable difficulties. By generalizes the 
state of society, and compelling each iudividual, 
who united himself to the intended new villages, 
to brii g the produce of his labours to one common 
fund, there would no longer remain that powerful 
incentive to industry, which is afforded to the ar- 
tisan or agricnltunst.by the- assurance that himself 
and family would alone reap the ward of bis tg- 
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ertion*. It would «lso paralyse emulation; and it 
is a consideration of great moment, how far the in- 
ternal arrangements contemplated by Mr. Owen, 
for his village^ could be carried into complete ef- 
fect, without infriuging, to a certain degree, upou 
the civii rights of the people. Besides Mr. O. ex- 
cludes, almost wholly, from his plan, the iuflurnee 
of the most powerful impulse of the human heart, 
we meau religion. Surely the experience of the 
French devolution oughi to have taught every in- 
cot a tor upon ioi;g existing, although defective in- 
stitutions, that a system of ethics, however rationiil 
it may appear, can never be expected to restrain 
the tumultuous passions ot men within the limits 
of their duty, unless the higher and uob+rr motives 
v hich arise out of a sense of pure Christianity be 
superadded. 

LordOrford's Reminiscences, pp. 170. 

This agreeable little volume, though it has not 
the charm of novelty to lecoiumend it, possesses 
much to interest the general reader; and we are 
glad to see this separate impression, of what we 
have been accustomed to think one of the most en- 
tertaining portions of the huge quarto volumes 
from which it was selected. The style of the " Re- 
miniscences 1 ' is gay and sprightly, and such as we 
might expect from its uoblc author. Ou the whole 
it is a sportive bagatelle, which if it dissipates the 
ennui of an hour, will accomplish all, to the at- 
taiumeut cf which it is in any respect adapted. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 4to. 2l. I2s. 6d. 

The Still Voice of Peace, or Tender Coun- 
sel to Freemen and Slaves, Professors and 
Profane, in Answer to some deep rooted 
Objections and Prejudices. By Ephraim 
Wood. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Original Letters from the Rev. John New- 
ton, A. M. to the Rev. W. Barlass. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
principally in the order, and comprising the 
whole Substance of the Commentaries of 
Sir William Blackstone. 8vo. 11. Is. 

Facts and Observations towards forming 
a New Theory of the Earth. By W. Knight, 
LL.D. 8vo. 9s. 

Lascelles' Letters on Angling-. - Roy. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the Pri- 
sons in Scotland and the North of England, 
in company with Elizabeth Fry. By John 
Gurney. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Operations of the 
Royalist Armies in the interior of France 
. during the Usurpation of Bonaparte, 1815. 
By M. Delandine de St. Esprit. Translated 
by J. Teissera, esq. 8vo. 9s. 

The Telegraphist's Vade Mecum. By 
Joseph Conolly. 4 to. 11. 12s. 

The CEdipus Romanus, or an Attempt to 
prove from the principles of reasoning 
adopted by the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Drum- 
mond, in his CEdipus Judaicos, that the 
Twelve Caesars are the Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac. Addressed to the Higher Literary 
Classes of Society. By the Rev. George 
Townsend Musie, A. M. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy, il- 
Nbw Monthly Mao.— No. 62. 



histrated throughout by experiments, which 
may be performed witlwut regular appara- 
tus. By James Mitchell, M. A. 12mo. 8s. 
novels. 

Campbell; or, The Scottish Probationer. 
3 vols. 

This is completely a talo of real life, written in 
a plain and unaffected style, and apparently devot- 
ed to the inculcation of this great moral sentiment 
that indolence and dependence destroy all the 
energies of the mind, and, that that life will close 
in the most pleasing serenity, which has been most 
actively employed in promoting the welfare of so- 
ciety. If its author cannot be pronounced to have 
rivalled the most successful novel writers of the 
day, he has at least soared very far above tho 
common-place dullness of many of his fellow la- 
bourers in the field of fiction. It should be ob- 
served, that the verses, occasionally- interwoven 
with the story, are pleasing and elegant, and such 
■s could only have resulted from a feeling and 
amiable miod. 

The Countess of Carrick, a love tale; and 
Clandestine Marriage of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. By Carolan. 12mo. 8s. 

Coquetry. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Emily ; or, the Wife's First Error ; and 
Beauty and Ugliness; or, The Father's 
Prayer, and The Mother's Prophecy, two 
tales. By Eliz. Bennett. 4 vols. 12mo. II. 

The Intriguing Beauty, and The Beauty 
without Intrigue. 3 vols. 18s. 

Normanburn; or, The History of a York- 
shire Family. 4 vols. 12 mo. 11. Is. 

London; or, a Month at Stevens's. 3 
vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

POETRY. 

The Angler, a Poem. In Ten Cantos. 
By Piscator 

This elegant little volurao contains a didactic 
description of the various modes of angling prao 
Used in England, and points out the proper tackle, 
baits, seasons, and places for taking sucli particular 
species of the finny race. The whole is intermingled 
with rural scenery and moral reflection, so as to ren- 
der the mechanical detail, necessarily introduced, 
far from uninteresting. The n»tes and appendix 
comprise a complete guide for the novice in the pis- 
catory art, and many new lules and observations for 
the experienced practitioner, which appear well 
adapted and arranged, so as not to break the connec- 
tion of the text, whilst they convey every necessary 
information. We should notice, that the embellish- 
ments are numerous, and of a very superior order. 

Emigration, a Poem, in imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal. 

The object of this production is to persuade the 
public that there are moral re-isons why a *' worthy 
man," should desert the land ot bis birth, and emi- 
grate to America. Our virtuous author is so 
much shocked and disgusted with the vices and 
folltc* of his native country, that he is about to 
make a trial of transatlantic purity and indepen- 
dence. Wo wish him a safe voyage; and as for a 
criticism on the thing he is pleased to entitle a 
satire, the following epigram will speak volumes 
for us : — 

" Thb bcok— *we cannot bear poetic sinning — 
Has but o: e «?t'lt — and that is the beginning, 
Bui, in sot»-- *©:t the error to amend, 
It has one t xrcllc ncc— and th-it'j the ^nd ' 
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The Times ; or, a View of Society, a 
Poem. With copious Notes, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Geology, and other Poems. By F, P. 
Wilton. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Moutfort, a Poem in Three Cantos. By 
W. H. Harrison. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Kalila and Dimna; or, The Fables of 
Bidpai. Translated by the Rev. W. Knatch- 
bull, A. M. 8vo. 15s. 

Angela ; or, The Moss-grown Cell, a 
Poem. In 4 Cantos. By John Henry 
Church. 12mo. 5s. 

A Lament for England's Queen. By 
Pleydell Wilton. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on the Importance of extend- 
ing the British Fisheries. Containing a 
description of the Iceland Fisheries, and of 
the Newfoundland Fishery and Colony, to- 
gether with remarks and propositions for 
the better supply of the metropolis and in- 
lerior with cured and fresh fish ; elucidat- 
ing the necessity of encouraging and sup- 
porting commerce and the general industry 
oi the country. By S. Phelps. 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
System, and particularly fhe Bank Restric- 
tion, as connected with the National Dis- 
tresses, with Remarks on the Observations 
of Mr. Preston and Sir John Sinclair. By 
N. J. Deuison, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Poor Laws, with a Plan 
for the Suppression of Mendicity, and for 
the Establishment of Parochial Benefit So- 
cieties. By Samuel Roberts. 

THEOLOGV. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theological 
and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. W. Bar- 
row. 8vo. 6s. 

The Power of Faith Exemplified in the 
Life and Writings of the late Mrs. J. Gra- 
ham of New York. 12 mo. 5s. 

Historical Memoirs respecting the En- 
glish, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, from the 
Reformation to the Present Time. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4«. 

Discourses illustrative of the Designs of 
Christianity, and of some parts of its internal 
evidence. By Daniel Dewer, LL.D 8vo. 12s. 



Conversations on Infant Baptism. By 

the Rev. Charles Jerram, A.M. 12 mo. 5s. 

Principles and Practice of the Pretend- 
ed Reformers in Church and State. By 
A. H. Kennedy, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life of Jesus Christ,including his Apocry- 
phal History, from the spurious Gospels, 
unpublished Manuscripts, &c. &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Ren arks on Scepticism, especially as it is 
connected with the subject of organization 
and life. By the Rev. T. Rennell. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Visit to Edinburgh containing a de- 
scription of the principal curiosities and 
public buildings in the Scottish metropolis. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Occurrences duning six months Resi- 
dence in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore, 
in the Kingdom of Naples, in the years 
1809, 1810} containing a description of 
the country, remarks on the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants. By Lieut. P. J. 
Elmhirst, R. N. 8vo. 6s. 

An Appendix to Dickinson's History of 
Southwell. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town 
of Newark, in the County of Nottingham. 
By W. Dickinson. 4to. 21. 2s. 
Oxford University Calendar. Corrected Id 
1819. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Tour of Africa, containing a concise 
account of all the countries in that quarter 
of the globe, hitherto visited by Europeans. 
Selected from the best authors, and arrang- 
ed by Catherine Hutton. With a Map. 
8vo. 12s. 

Recollections of Japan, comprising a par- 
ticular account of the Religion, Language, 
Government, Laws, &c.&c. With observa- 
tions on the geography, climate, population, 
and productions of the country. By Capt. 
Golownin, R. N. To which is prefixed 
chronological details of the rise, decliae, and 
renewal of British intercourse with that 
country. 6vo. 12s. 



VARIETIES— LITERS 

Cambridge, Feb. 1. The subjects for 
Sir William Browne's gold medals for the 
present year are — For the Greek ode, Re- 
ffirue epicedium ; for the Latin ode, TJteba 
JEgyptiacee ; and for the epigrams, Discri- 
men obscurum. 

Feb. 5. The late Dr. Smith's annual 
prises of 25/. each to the two best proficients 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
amongst the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
are this year adjudged to Mr. Joshua King, 
of Queen's College, and Mr. George Miles 
Cooper, of St. John's College, the first and 
second Wranglers. 

The subjects for the prizes given by the 



RY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

Representatives in Parliament for this Uni- 
versity, for the present year, are, for the 

Senior Bachelors, — Qutmam fuerti 
Oraeuiorum vera indoles ac natura ? 

Middle Bachelors, — Inter tcterum 
philosophorum sectas, cuinam potissimum 
tribuenda sitjaus vera sapient Ue ? 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem 
for the present year is — Moses recnthtg 
the Tables of the Law. 

The Hulsean prize for the last year has 
been adjudged to Wm. Peach, esq. of St. 
John's College, for bis Essay, on The pro- 
bable infiuence of Revelation upon the 
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writings of the Heathen philosophers and 
the moral * of Ihe Heathen world. 

New Fire-Places. Dr. Arnott, directing 
bis attention to the advantage of an equal 
temperature in rooms occupied by persons 
suffering under pulmonary complaints, has 
invented a new apparatus for attaining that 
object. It consists simply of a glazed metal 
frame or window, fitted to the chimney-piece, 
and placed before the fire, so as perfectly to 
cut off the communication between the room 
and the fire-place. The lire is fed with air 
by a tube from without, and ventilation is 
ei fee led by openings near the ceiling, either 
into the chimney or staircase. The inventor 
asserts that the benefits of this plan are, a 
nearly uniform temperature throughout the 
room, the total prevention of currents or 
drafts of air, the saving of fuel, the general 
( raising of temperature in the house, and 

the exclusion of smoke or dust. For sudh 
blessings he thinks we might bear the eye- 
sore ot looking at our fires through a win- 
dow, and opening a pane occasionally to 
admit the poker : not having seen the appa- 
ratus, we can only notice its pretensions 
without being able to say whether it will or 
will not maintain them. 

Heard embedded in Coal. — In August 
last, as the coHiers of Mr. Penton, near 
Wakefield, were sinking a new pit or shaft, 
they discovered a lizard embedded in the 
coal. It was about five inches long, its 
back of a dark brown colour, and appeared 
% rough and scaly ; its sides were of a lighter 

colour, and spotted with yellow ; the belly 
yellow streaked, with bands the same colon r 
as the back. It continued brisk and lively 
for about ten minutes, then drooped and 
died. About four inches above the coal in 
which the animal was found, numbers of 
muscle-shells, in a fossil state, lie scattered 
about in a loose, gray earth. 

Tar Lamp. — The American papers de- 
scribe a lamp in which tar is burnt instead 
of oil. It consists of a fountain reservoir to 
supply and preserve a constant level, and a 
lamp which receives the fountain-pipe at 
one end, and at the other a burner for the 
tar : this is merely a small cup placed on 
the axis of the lamp, and supplied with tar 
from the fountain. A draught tube is fixed 
in the lanthorn, or external part of the 
lamp, and air is admitted by a hole at the 
bottom. The current of air, in passing 
through the lamp, envelopes the burner, 
and urges the flame, and the draught tube 
conveys off the smoke. — Journal of Science. 

Society of Arts. — Bank Notes. — At a nu- 
merous meeting of the Members of the So- 
ciety in the Adelphi, the Report of the 
Committee of Polite Arts, relative to the dif- 
ferent plans which had been presented to the 
Society, for improved methods of making 
Bank-notes, was presented and read, ft 
contained certain plans, consisting of supe- 
rior specimens by eminent artists of engrav- 
ings of a very peculiar description by In- 



dians, of such mathematical exactness as 
wholly to exceed the artist's skill in lineal 
varieties; and of printing wkh diamond 
type, an imitation of which type would pre- 
sent insurmountable difficulties, theexpence 
being prodigious, the skill first-rate, and 
the length of time necessary for finishing 
a font of type for the purpose being several 
months. It recommended a combination of 
engraving and printing, thus rendering ne- 
cessary an union between the engravers and 
printers, as the most probable means of se- 
curing detection, in the event of imitation. 
In order to obviate the objection of expense, 
so likely to be felt by the Bank, it was 
proposed, in consequence of the opinion 
given of the first artists on the subject, 
that steel plates should be used instead of 
copper. Copper-plates, it was stated, were 
not capable of striking off more than 6000 
impressions each, and the expense of the 
plates amount to a considerable sum, the 
estimate of the number struck off every day 
at the Bank being 30,000. Steel, by being 
softened, would take the engraving, after 
Which it should be case-hardened, and by 
this process each plate would be capable of 
impressing an infinite number. To prove 
the practicability of this plan of substituting 
steel for copper, the practice of the Banks 
in the United States was quoted, and seve- 
ral American bank-notes were exhibited to 
the committee, and respectable evidence 
heard by them. 

Suicide committed by a Brute Animal. — 
A letter to the editor of a morning paper 
contains the following statement : — " A few 
days ago, when taking a ride before dinner, 
round the lawn, in front of the house at 
Friars Carse, in company with another gen- 
tleman, we perceived a sheep on the oppo- 
site side of the river Nith belonging to the 
flock «f a respectable farmer on the estate 
of Dab win ton, separate from the rest of its 
companions, and, in seeming perfect health, 
boldly advance towards the banks of the 
river. It then dashed into the water, and 
having proceeded nearly to its depth, with- 
out swimming, it immediately put its head 
under water, leaving its back only visible 
while in the act of drowning. While writh- 
ing in the agonies of death (which were 
visible to each of us from the convulsive 
motions in its back, which remained during 
the whole period above water) we expected 
every moment to see it raise its head, but 
no ! bent on self-destruction, it kept its 
head firmly under water, until the convul- 
sive throbs became less apparent, and until 
life was totally extinguished." 

Sugar in Potatoes. — M. Peschier, of Ge- 
neva, has ascertained by some experiments 
(an account of which is inserted tn the Bi- 
bliotheque Universelle), the presence of su- 
gar in the potatoe, accompanied also by a 
portion of gum. Some rasped potatoes 
were left for some hours in water, and then 
pressed and dried. All soluble matter had 
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not, however, been removed from them; 
for 25 ounces of this starch thus obtained, 
being digested in eight pints of cold water, 
for 24 hours, gave a solution, which, by 
evaporation, yielded a brown, adhesive, and 
sweet substance. This, treated with alco- 
hol, was separated into two parts; about 
100 grains of sugar were dissolved, and the 
residue, when acted upon by water, gave 
350 grains of a gum, and a very small quan- 
tity of insoluble matter. 

It is not supposed probable that this 
should be all the sugar potatoes contained ; 
a part had, no doubt, been removed by the 
first washing of the fecula, and from the 
apparent affinity between the starch and the 
sugar, a part was probably retained by it. 
M. Peschier, impressed by the result of his 
experiments, is induced to believe that the 
value of the potatoe, as an object of culture, 
will be increased by a knowledge of the 
above fact; and also to think that it is deci- 
sive, but opposing evidence to the opinion, 
that alcohol could be formed by the fermen- 
tation of substances not containing sugar. 

Galvanism. — On the 4th of November 
last, various galvanic experiments were 
made on the body of the murderer Clyds- 
dale, after it had hung an hour, by Dr. Ore, 
at Glasgow, with a voltaic battery of 270 
pairs of 4-inch plates. On moving the rod 
from the hip to the heel, the knee being 
previously bent, the leg was thrown out 
with such violence, as nearly to overturn 
one of the assistants, who in vain attempted 
to prevent its extension ! In the 2nd expe- 
riment, the rod was applied to the phrenic 
nerve in the neck, when laborious breath- 
ing instantly commenced : the chest beared 
and fell y the belly was protruded and col- 
lapsed, with the relaxing and retiring 
diaphragm: and it is thought, that but 
from the complete evacuation of the blood, 
pulsation might have occurred '.! In the 
3rd experiment, the supra-orbital nerve was 
touched, when every muscle in the mur- 
derer's face " was thrown into fearful ac- 
tion." The scene was hideous ; several of 
the spectators left the room, and one gentle- 
man actually lain ted, from terror, or sick- 
ness ! ! In the fourth experiment, the trans- 
mitting of the electric power from the spinal 
marrow to the ulnar nerve at the elbow, 
the fingers ware instantly put in motion, 
and the agitation of the arm was so great, 
that the corpse seemed to point to the dif- 
ferent spectators, some of whom thought it 
had come to life ! Dr. Ure appears to be of 
opinion, that had not incisions been made 
in the blood-vessels of the neck, and the 
spinal marrow been lacerated, the criminal 
might have been restored to life !! 

Lord Byron. — There are so many ami- 
able traits in the character of this noble 
bard, that we are astonished how malevo- 
lence has so long found food for her appe- 
tite — for her continual attacks on him, from 
so many quarters, and under so many con- 



temptible pretences. His lordship's resi- 
dence at Venice is marked by numberless 
acts of charity. Some short time ago, a 
printer, at Malinari, had the misfortune to 
suffer a great loss by fire : immediately on 
the facts being communicated to his lord- 
ship he sent the man 150 guineas. Such 
disinterested benevolence stands not in need 
of praise. — ( Morning Paper.) 

Icelandic Literature has received, and 
is still receiving, accessions from the exer- 
tions of M. Lilligren. This gentleman, who 
is professor at Lund, is engaged in trans- 
lating a number of Icelandic manuscripts, 
which are preserved in the Royal Library at 
Stockholm. A volume of these translations 
has already made its appearance. 

New Scientific Institution. — An institu- 
tion, entitled the Cornwall Literary and 
Philosophical Society," has been established 
in Cornwall, for the advancement and culti- 
vation of national and experimental philoso- 
phy, general history, biography and the fine 
arts. The establishment of a museum is 
also one of the objects of this society, in 
which there are, already great promises of 
success. 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — The first volume of the History 
of the Spanish War against Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, has lately been translated from 
Spanish into French. It is pretty generally 
known, that the Spanish Government ap- 
pointed a committee of officers of every 
arme to edite, under the superintendence of 
the Minister of war, the history of the war 
of independence. The work will comprise 
about 8 volumes, which are to appear in 
succession. The first volume contains 
merely the introduction : it gives an excel- 
lent explanation of the causes which brought 
about the war, and the situation of the 
country at the period of Bonaparte's inva- 
sion. The authors acknowledge that the 
administration of Spain was then very 
badly conducted, and in a state of complete 
decay, which rendered the contest between 
the inhabitants and the usurper very un- 
equal. To this first volume are added, the 
official documents referred to in the course 
of the work, together with a list of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, and French 
works which the authors have compared 
with their materials. The work cannot 
fail to prove exceedingly interesting, from 
its great extent, and the vast care that has 
been bestowed on it. If it be not entirely 
rnpartial, the editors deserve high praise 
lor the tone of moderation which pervades 
the whole. It is to be accompanied by a 
collection of maps and military plans. 
A.M. Fescourt has just published an in- 
teresting history of the double conspiracy 
of the republicans and royalists against 
Bonaparte, in 1800 ; and of the banishment 
of the 70 persons who were sent to the 
Sechelle Isles, several of whom died shortly 
afterwards in the utmost wretchedness. The 
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adventure* of tome of these unfortunate 
persons are most extraordinary. The work 
is embellished with an excellent map of the 
Sechelle Isles. 

NAPLES. 

The traveller Belzoni, so well known for 
his discoveries of antiquities, in Egypt, is 
not dead, as has been reported in English 
and other journals. Lord Belmore, who 
has been for some time here, having lately 
returned from a scientific tour to Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Troy, &c. has lately re- 
ceived letters from him dated Thebes, 27th 
October, 1818; he remains in Egypt, and 
continues with unabated xeal his search 
after antiquities. 

Lord Belmore himself has advanced into 
Nubia above 150 leagues beyond the Cata- 
racts. His Lordship remained six weeks at 
Thebes, where he employed one hundred 
Arabs daily in digging for antiquities, and 
has made several very interesting discoveries. 
This journey will prove, also, of great ad- 
vantage to geographers, as he determined 
by astronomical observations, the latitudes 
and longitudes of most of the places through 
which he passed. It may, therefore, be ex- 
pected, that when he returns to England he 
will publish much interesting information. 

We also look for a description of Greece, 



which is now preparing by Sir Wiffianr 
Gell : something excellent may be expected, 
as he is a man of great ability, and has re- 
sided there several years. 

The last excavations at Pompeii have 
greatly enriched our collections, and now 
too, all the Marbles and Bronzes, belonging 
to the former Farnese collection which still 
lay about in the rooms, are properly ar- 
ranged. 

WE8T INDIES. 
Volcano. — In a recent number of the Do- 
minica Chronicle, we observe an interesting 
notice respecting " a perfect volcano in mi- 
niature," formed, it appears, in the parish of 
St. John, in that island. Twelve months 
ago it was only a few inches in circumfe- 
rence and still fewer in height. In July last 
its dimensions had increased a hundred- 
fold, and, should it continue to make a pro- 
portionable increase, it \% apprehended, that 
at no Temote period it may assume an ap- 
palling sight. The boiling lava, or liquid 
earth, perpetually discharges from the 
mouth. A long staff was thrown into the 
body of it — the matter which adhered to the 
staff had the appearance of a thick bluish 
marl, of a sulphureous smell and sweetish 
taste. The rumbling of the boiling liquor 
within can be distinctly heard." 



MEMOIR OF THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 

(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 



^ Charles Robert MATURiN,the sub- 
ject of this memoir, is the descendant 
of a French protestant emigrant family 
(whose history \» almost as romantic as 
any recorded in the pages of fiction) and 
the son of a gentleman who held, for 
many years a lucrative and respectable 
situation under government. He enter- 
ed Trinity College, Dublin, at the age 
of fifteen, and his academical progress 
was marked not only by the attainment 
of premiums and a scholarship, but of 
prizes for composition and extempore 
speaking in the theological class, and of 
the medals bestowed by the (now abo- 
lished) Historical Society, on those who 
distinguished themselves by rhetorical 
and poetical productions. Though his 
collegiate life was thus not without its 
honors, we understand from the friend 
who communicated the materials for this 
memoir, that its subject was considered, 
both by his tutors and his companions, 
as more remarkable for indolence and 
melancholy than for talent. At a very 
early period of life, after a court- 
ship that literally commenced in boy- 
hood, he married Henrietta Kingsbury, 
sister to the present archdeacon of Kil- 
lala, and grand-daughter of that Dr. 
Kingsbury to whom tradition says Swift 
uttered his last rational words. Like 



most men who marry early, he became 
the father of several children, three of 
whom survive, at an age when children 
are rather considered as toys to sport 
with, than objects to be provided for in 
life. For several years after his mar- 
riage he continued to reside in his fa- 
ther's house, till that father's dismission 
from the situation which he had held 47 
years,Jwith a spotless and esteemed cha- 
racter, plunged the whole family into a 
state of horrible distress, equalled only, 
perhaps, by that which occurred in the 
family of the unfortunate Sutherland — 
though not terminated by the same 
dreaaful catastrophe. 

Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course 
of a long and respectable life,had brought 
up and maintained a numerous familv ; 
he had married his daughters, and esta- 
blished his sons. The day of his dismis- 
sion he was pennyless : it is singular, 
that though the commissioners of in- 
quiry, who sat repeatedly on the busi- 
ness, pronounced this unfortunate gen- 
tleman wholly innocent of the charge 
(of fraud) brought against him, he hat 
been suffered to linger for nine years 
since, without redress, without relief, 
and without notice. His son was now 
obliged to apply himself to means for the 
subsistence of his family, which the »ti- 
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pend ef a Dublin curate, bis only prefer- 
ment, ceuld not afford. He proposed 
to take pupils, as inmates in his house ; 
and, encouraged by the recollection of 
his own success at college, applied him- 
self to his task with industry and hope. 
For some time he was successful, and we 
have been informed that *• Bertram" 
was written while the author had six 
young" men residents in his house, and 
four who attended him for instruction 
daily* to all of whom his attention was 
unremitting. At this period he was un- 
fortunately induced to become security 
for a relation whose affairs were consi- 
derably involved : the consequence was— 
what the consequence usually is — the 
relation defeated his creditors by taking 
the benefit of the Act of Insolvency, and 
left the burthen of his debts on those 
who had attempted to lighten their pres- 
sure on him. 

Mr. Maturin was compelled to give 
up his establishment, and is since, we 
understand, dependent solely on his lite- 
rary talents for subsistence. 

We willingly hasten over these details 
of misery, and pass to what is more pro- 
perly our province — the history of Mr. 
Maturin's literary life. His first pro- 
duction was " Montorio," and this was 
followed by the *' Wild Irish Boy/' and 
the " Milesian. 1 ' Of these works, Mr. 
Maturin, in his preface to " Women/ 1 
has spoken with a feeling of severity, in 
which we are disposed most cordially to 
sympathize. They are in fact below all 
censure, and we really enjoy Mr. Matu- 
ring candour in compromising an au- 
thor s feelings with regard to his own 
works, and speaking of them as they de- 
serve. 

One circumstance alone could have 
induced us to think them worthy of be- 
ing mentioned here, and this is, that 
Walter Scott was pleased to find or im- 
agine some merit in " Montorio"— that 
this was signified to Mr. M.— that he 
availed himself of it to solicit an episto- 
lary communication with Mr. Scott ; and 
that to the zealous friendship, the judi- 
cious monitions, and the indefatigable 
patronage of this most excellent man, 
our author has been heard gratefully to 
ascribe all the distinction and success he 
has subsequently enjoyed. Excited by 
the success of Mr. Sheil's first tragedy 
of «' Adelaide," in Dublin, he wrote 
** Bertram/' and offered it to the mana- 
ger of Crow-street theatre, by whom it 
was rejected in the year 1814. Mr. M. 
not possessing any means of access to 



the London theatres, suffered the ma- 
nuscript to moulder by him for a year 
and a half, and then submitted it to the 
perusal of Mr. Scott : by Mr. Scott it 
was transferred to Lord Byron, then a 
member of the committee of Drury-lane 
theatre, aud, through his influence, 
brought out at that theatre in May 1816, 
with an effect aud popularity unparallel- 
ed since the production of " Pizarro." 

The popularity of dramatic works is, 
however, proverbially transient; the 
moral feeling of the public was wounded 
by an alledged fault in the narrative, and 
" Bertram," after carrying all before it 
for the first season, and being success- 
fully represented in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and even America, k now, we 
believe, finally discarded from the list of 
stock-plays. " Bertram" was followed 
by " Manuel ;" relative to the failure of 
which we have been favoured with some 
curious circumstances. When Mr. M. 
visited London, on the success of *• Ber- 
tram," he was urged to employ his pen 
for Mr. Kean in the subsequent season. 
He was informed that that gentleman 
was extremely anxious to appear in a 
character of hoary and decrcpid distress ; 
and that the calamitous situation of his 
Majesty having rendered the represen- 
tation of " Lear " improper, a private 
character, in a state of grief and insa- 
nity, might be substituted for it, and 
would insure all the success which the 
talents of that great actor, exerted in a 
character of his own selection, might be 
expected to command. Mr. M. accord- 
ingly strained every nerve to realize the 
conceptions of the performer, and the 
result was a total failure. This may, 
perhaps, be a useful lesson to the ambi- 
tious caprice of actors, and the fatal ob- 
sequiousness of authors ; causes to 
which may be ascribed the obvious and 
progressive deterioration of the English 
stage. 

We have now, overlooking the sins of 
his early youth, to speak of Mr. M.'s 
three last works, " Bertram," — " Ma- 
nuel," and his tale of " Women, " — 
works which, with all their defects, have 
no parallel or resemblance in modern 
composition. They all apppear purely 
the works of the author's mind. They 
are, as Johnson says—" Painted out 
with resolute deliberation his cha- 
racters have no prototype in na- 
ture or life— they never existed, and 
never could have existed— yet they arc 
not unnatural. They are the creatures 
of a powerful and poetical imagination, 
that can make us believe in its own crea- 
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tien, and with a touch, like magic* invest 
illusions with all the reality of truth.-* 
He is alike " disdainful of help or hin- 
drance" He has neither image, senti- 
ment, or style, or way of thinking, in 
common with his cotemporaries. He is 
original (no small praise in this day of 
imitation), and his melancholy is nei- 
ther that " of the poet, or courtier, or 
scholar"— it it his own — the predominant 
and awful tincture of his mind. His own 
feelings have communicated themselves 
to his writings ; it is not the fastidious 
melancholy of surfeited luxury, not the 
maudlin tear of the bacchanal in the in- 
terval of intoxication, but that melan- 
choly which arises from a sadly experi- 
mental acquaintance with real suffer- 
ings and their practical results. 

Of *' Bertram" so much has been said 
in praise and in dispraise, that it would 
be idle for us to add any thing— it was 
the moat successful tragedy of its day — 
and is still a powerful monument of poe 
tical ability. Of " Manuel" we are in- 
clined to speak more favonrably than 
the public has yet spoken, or will be wit- 
ling, perhaps, to credit, after its failure, 
But the reader who tarns to the de- 
scription of the " Battle of Osma," in 
the first act — to the thrilling exclama- 
tion of" let none but fathers starch" in 
the second— to the beautiful and poeti- 
cal pleadings of Manuel and De Zelos, 
in the third —to the feeble delirium and 
officious debility of Manuel in the fourth 
wand to the exquisite dialogue between 
the guardian daughter and the lunatic 
father, in the fifth, will acknowledge 
they have scarce a parallel in English 
dramatic poetry. M Women," is a work 
which, with all its dullness, its mono- 
tony of suffering, and its horrible ana- 
tomy of the moral frame, stands alone 
among modern writings — there is no- 
thing like it— its profound and philoso- 
phic melancholy, its terrible researches 
into the deepest abysses of the human 
heart, and of human feeling— its daring 
draw ins, the veil of the " holy of holies, * 
while the hand that draws it trembles at 
the touch, make it a work unequalled in 
the list of English novels. We know 
nothing— Simile aut secundum. 



Mr. Maturin, now among our standard 
authors, is, it appears, determined to bt 
among our most prolific and indefatigable 
ones. He has a volume of sermons in tht 
press. He is preparing a series of tales, 
which will come before the public the fol- 
lowing season, and he has offered trage- 
dies to the manager of Covent Garden* 
and the Committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre : from the former, which will 
shortly be forth-coming, high expecta* 
tions are entertained. 

Of the private habits or character of 
an individual hitherto so obscure, and 
living in another country, little can bt 
learnt or related; but we have heard 
that the emotion with which he speaks 
of Mr. Scott, proves him to have a warm 
sense of gratitude ; and the passivenesa 
with which he has borne the attacks of 
his foes, a very cold one of injustice and 
calumny. In private life he is said to 
display a mixture of placidity and insou- 
ciance often united in the literary cha- 
racter, and to be a kind relative, an in- 
dulgent parent, and the most uxorious 
man breathing. 

We have been informed, too, that the 
moBt singular contrast exists between 
the general character of his writings ami 
the temper and taste of the author; 
and that the sorcerer, whose wand and 
word of power could evoke the awfui 
but distorted phantoms of " Montorio," 
the vivid delineator of the dreaded and 
dreadless " Bertram ;" the faithful and 
agonizing tracer of the conflicts of blas- 
phemy, suicide, and despair in "Women," 
is, in real life, the gayest of the ray, 
passionately fond of society, and of aH 
that can exhilarate or embellish it — of 
music, of dancing, of the company of the 
youthful, and the society of females. 

In person Mr. Maturin is tall, and 
formed with much elegance ; but his 
countenance, unless when illuminated 
by conversation, expresses only the pro* 
foundest melancholy. 

He must be now 37 years old, having 
been born in the year 1782, though the 
advantages of a figure unusually slight 
and juvenile, give him the appearance Of 
being many years younger. 



B&rri8n galleht. 
THE public exhibition of the works 
of the British Artists commenced on 
Monday, the 1st of February, after they 
had been submitted to the private in- 
spection of the nobility, gentry, and se- 
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lect amateurs, on the preceding Satnju 
day. The collection, although not s# 
numerous in superior specimens, as in 
some former years, bears testimony im 
favour of the British school. The artists 
and the country owe an incalculable 
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debt of gratitude to the British Institu- 
tion. But unless the public second 
their munificent efforts, and government 
grant* a permanent support to the arts, 
we confess that we look forward with 
anxiety for the interest of the noble ob- 
ject which this patriotic association was 
established to advocate. 

Among the Landscape Painters, who 
have made an advance this year, Miss 
Goyldsmith, T. Fielding G. Samuel, 
M. Ash, and H. W. Burgess, have ob- 
tained deserved credit, and produced 
many pleasing cabinet specimens. No. 
15. Caernarvon Castle/' by C. V. 
Fielding, is a bold view, with good 
forms and large masses ; but the sky is 
opaque, and the effect not sufficiently 
aerial. Mr. P. Nasmyth has five local 
views selected with taste, and executed 
with spirit and delicacy. No. 32. " The 
Town of Saltash on the river Tamer — 
Early Evening," is an expanded scene, 
painted with much truth of nature, 
and clear serenity of effect ; but some- 
what naked on the foreground. No. 44. 
" Osmington Shore, near Weymouth," 
by J. Constable, is a clear, well-coloured 
picture ; 78, by the same, is cleverly 
painted, and the fore and middle-grounds 
happily selected ; but the sky is heavy 
in parts, and, generally, somewhat defi- 
cient in clearness. 75. " A View near 
Windsor, 11 by W. Ingalton, is painted 
with breadth and mellowness. 205. 
" Near Blets worth, Surrey," by Wilson, 
has considerable merit. 45. " Ulls- 
water." 181. " A Scene at White 
Knights ;" and 191, " Patterdale, Morn- 
ing," by T. C. Horn 1 and, are three pleas- 
ing views. 166. «• Goodridge Castle," by 
the same, is a bold, romantic prospect, 
painted with much force and in a good 
taste. 98. " Sheffield, Yorkshire, by 
Moonlight," is another of his works, 
with an effect of silvery lustre sufficient 
to fill a poet's mind with delicate inspi- 
ration. We lingered for fome time 
over this picturesque view of a town to 
which the pure and fervid Muse of 
Montgomery has so long directed the 
attention of the empire. There is a 
classical chastity in all this artist's land- 
scapes; and his grand composition of 
'Jerusalem' 1 last year shews his vigour of 
imagination ; but the local colouring in 
his views would still admit of more liveli- 
ness* and the touch of his foliage of 
more detailed character. There are 
seven landscapes by Ph. Rcinagle, R.A. 
three of them with cattle and figures, all 
painted with yreat richness of colour, 
spirited penciling, and vigour of effect ; 



although not free from the manner 
which marks the works of this veteran 
artist. 5. " A Grove Scene," by Stark, 
is a tasteful study from nature. 210. 
" A Sailing Match at Wroxham," by 
the same artist ; in happy selection, va- 
riety of object, picturesque composition, 
light, shadow, colouring and execution, 
ranks in the first class of landscapes in 
the Gallery. 215. " Interior of a Cow- 
house," by the same, is a clever, well- 
conducted picture. 207. " A Quarry 
Ground — Autumnal Evening;" and 216, 
" The Approach of a Thunder Storm," 
a landscape, with Gypsies, are two pic- 
tures of much merit, by T. Barker ; 
and 241, " A Mason's Boy beating a 
Sand Boy," by the same artist, is cle- 
verly designed ; the expression is just, 
and the effect broad and spirited ; 25. 
" The Cottage Door," is also by this 
artist. This is a representation of Geo. 
Kelsin, the original woodman, by whose 
picture Mr. Barker, obtained so much 
deserved celebrity many years ago. This 
honest rustic is now in his hundredth 
year, and is seated at the door of his 
humble dwelling. His aged wife is sit- 
ting behind him. A girl carrying fag- 
gots on her head, and a boy riding on 
an ass, arc seen at a small distance. The 
landscape is rich, and the whole painted 
with sonriety and a strong character of 
nature. B. Barker has six excellent 
landscapes. They are painted in a 
broad, spirited style, with much force of 
effect, but somewhat too dark and cold 
in the colouring. 228 is "A Coast Scene," 
by J. F. Ellis, with a group of figures 
seated on a wharf, shipping at the en- 
trance of a dock, and buildings on the 
opposite shore. There is a glowing 
effect of sun-light in this picture, a good 
taste in the selection and disposition of 
the objects, a breadth and boldness in 
the masses of the sky, aud a vigour in 
the penciling, which place this artist 
without a superior in marine composi- 
tion, among the exhibitors of this year. 
206. " A Cottage Scene," by Vincent, 
is in a good taste, painted with great 
spirit and a fine breadth of light, but 
some of the shadows on the cottage are 
rather too strong for their relative effect, 
and the dark cow is a spot 234. " A 
View on the River Warsum," is a pleas- 
ing and picturesque representation of 
nature : and 71, " A View on the River 
Yare, Afternoon," with boats and 
figures, are both by the same artist. In 
composition, diversity of subject, truth 
and vigor of local colouring, admirable 
diffusion of day-light and richness of 
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effect, the latter stands in the highest 
class in the rooms. No. 86. " A Scene 
on the Coast of Norfolk," hy Collins, 
was exhibited, last year, at the Royal 
Academy ; but to the lover of nature it 
will always have the charm of novelty. 
The pure taste in the selection of the 
scene is sot off by the exquisite chastity 
of thp execution." The sparkling" details 
of ligiit, form and colour, which consti- 
tute thrt sentiment of locality, and the 
admirable combination of the objects, 
carry the imagination of the spectator 
to the sea-shore, and awaken all the 
soothing illusions of the prospect in 
the mind. The Fisher Boys are painted 
in this artist's best style. In this deli- 
cious picture we hav^ the clear open 
brightness of day. In his admired " Sea 
Coast," in Sir John Leicester's splendid 
collection, the cool freshness and ruddy 
glow of sun-rise are painted with unri- 
valled truth and beauty ; and in No. 11, 
his brilliant picture of " The Departure 
of the Diligence for Rouen," the effect 
of torch and lamp-light are as richly 

Sainted. This latter picture was last 
fay at Somerset House, and duly ap- 
preciated by the public. 

In subjects of familiar life, there are 
not many candidates for applause. Mui- 
readt/, the British Jan Sieett, who, to a 
vein of delicate humour, unites the 
power of a draughtsman, and the firm 
execution of a veteran painter, with 
a glowing colouring, and breadth of 
chiarc-scvro,\% not an exhibitor this year. 
Shnrp. whose pictures in genteel life 
possess so rich a fund of merit, has also 
declined the field. We shall, in our next, 
notice the chief exhibitors in this class; 
but shall pass now to another depart- 
ment of art. No. 6*. the " Infant Ve- 
nus," and 112, the " Infant Neptune,* 1 
by H. Singleton, are too red and brown 
in the shadow-. 130. " Adam and Eve 
lamenting over the body of Abel," has 
the same defect. This' artist has four 
other pictures, fr,>m subjects in ordinary 
life, of which, 42, a "Swiss Peasant 
Boy," is designed with graceful sim- 
plicity; but indifferently coloured. His 
work's have all a sufficient degree of 
merit, to show that they are the pro- 
ductions of an artist of genius; but 
there is a certain common-place facility, 
a sleight-of-hand trick in them, which 
lessens or rather destroys their interest. 
That a painter of much taste, and prac- 
tical power, who has, in so many of b» 
earlier works, evinced a sense of har- 
mony and truth in colour, and of ele- 
gance and beauty in form, should sys- 
Niw Monthly Mac*. — No^62. 



tematically lose sight cf nature, and 
sink every other quality in an unmean- 
ing rapidity of hand, and confirmed 
sameness of manner, may well excite 
oar surprize and concern. With one 
fourth of this gentleman's natural and 
acquired powers, we are confident he 
could still obtain a high ground in the 
public estimation, by regaining the path 
of truth and nature, from which he has 
so unaccountably strayed. No. 61. the 
" Mother," and 282, " Ariel," are by 
W. Brockedon; the former is a fine 
thought, but not sufficiently studied. 
The child is beautifully conceived, and 
the landscape grand ; but the expression 
is not just in the head of the mother : 
it requires to be re- touched. This is 
evidently a hasty and indigested per- 
formance. The Ariel is a pleasing pic- 
ture, and much more finished. The 
wild and fanciful grace of the figure does 
credit to the artist's tasteful conception. 
No. 1. " Moses receiving the tables of 
the law," is by the same artist, and he 
has made a wonderful advance from his 
historical picture last year, in this per- 
formance. The directors have hung it 
at the end of the room, in front of the 
great staircase, and it fills this distin- 
guished place with honour to their 
taste and patronage. The attitude 
is striking and errand; the figure 
majestic, and considerably above the? 
size of nature. The prophet is bending 
the left knee to the earth, and support- 
ing his body on the right limb, reve- 
rentially receiving the tables from the 
Most High. The dark clouds and flame 
surround Mount Sinai, on whose height 
he holds communion with Heaven. The 
deep sense of an adoring spirit is finely 
expressed by the action of receiving 
the tables with his arms elevated, his 
head bowed, and eyes raised, in silent 
awe. It exhibits the weakness of hu- 
man nature, even when covered with 
the divine favour, retiring within itself, 
hnmbled and oppressed by the presence 
of Omnipotence. The grandeur of the 
conception and power of the execution, 
place this among the first class of his- 
torical single figures in the highest de- 
partment of the British School. The 
drapery is simple and large in its folds. 
The colouring is grave ; the drawing, 
and particularly the fore-shortened knee, 
masterly; the chiaro~$cvro vigorous, 
and the whoif character marked an 
intensity and elevation, which peculiarly 
bfeathe the spirit of Sacred History. 

28. "The return of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth," by E. Bird. When wc were 
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informed that this excellent artist had 
undertaken this subject, we were, from 
a due consideration of its difficulties, 
but little disposed to congratulate him ; 
and we are much concerned to confess 
that our anticipations are rather con- 
firmed than disproved by a view of his 
picture in the British Gallery. There 
are so many formalities of dress and eti- 
quette, so much cold pomp, empty show, 
and bustle in a modern subject of this 
class, that we conceive it to be very unfit 
for the display of a tasteful and elegant 
simplicity or true natural feeling. The 
heavy and infirm figure of the King, an 
old man, in the ordinary dress of the 
day, seated on a chair, as a spectacle for 
the curiosity of the gazing multitude, 
possesses little dignity or majesty, as 
the chief object of the composition. It 
is a fatality, in the representation of an 
event which consisted in a movement 
of the principal personage, that he is 
painted sitting. This single error neu- 
tralizes much of the action and impres- 
sion of the scene. A young and war- 
like figure of a King on horseback after 
having landed, or a venerable monarch 
stepping out with a majestic air, uuiidst 
an enthusiastic procession of his people, 
surrounded by the flower of his nobles, 
and the loveliest ladies of his court, 
would have afforded a field for the ge- 
nius of the artist. But the prospect 
here is very different. The diligent ac- 
cumulation of materials, and patient 
finishing- of details reflect credit on Mr. 
Bird's industry; but, as a whole, the 
picture is mainly deficient in composi- 
tion, colouring, aud character. The 
countenance of the King is like : there 
are also some other portraits, which we 
recognized, and many figures and a 
number of heads in the crowd well 
painted ; but the mob of faces and same- 
ness of expression, the opaque and lea- 
den hues of the flesh, the cold heavy co- 
louring of the whole, so unsuitcd to an 
occasion of public exultation, the abso- 
lute deficiency of female grace and beau- 
ty, and the want of effective masses, 
contribute altogether rather to repel 
than invite the spectator. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the interest of 
this picture is very confined and feeble. 
A captain, who has achieved many vic- 
tories may bear a single check with 
perfect gaiety of spirit ; so this artist's 
high and deserved celebrity, in his own 
department of art, and the number of 
excellent pictures which he has painted, 
may enable him to read tliese observa- 
tions with an uumoved temper. We 



have so often borne testimony to his 
merits, and are so convinced of his 
liberal interpretation, that we discharge 
this unpleasant duty with a perfect re- 
liance on his candour. While we use 
the language of kind respect to a mind 
so full of amenity as his, we are satisfied 
that we shall not offend; and we are 
confident that the public sense of his 
many fine performances will not be les- 
sened by the exhibition of this single 
failure. 

Hilton has retouched his glorious pic- 
ture of " Una attended by the Satyrs," 
from Spenser, since it was exhibited last 
May at Somerset House. He has deep- 
ened and harmonized its masses of sha- 
dow, and toned the splendor of its co- 
louring. The head of the principal 
character lias been repainted, and Una is 
now the " sweet and gentle Una" of the 
Poet. In vigour of imagination, in 
richness of invention, and in a trium- 
phant power of execution, this picture 
takes the lead as a poetical composition. 
The British artist here may fairly chal- 
lenge the competition of all his contem- 
poraries on the Continent; and this 
noble performance was immediately fol- 
lowed up by his chef d'auvre, the "Ju- 
piter and Europa," painted on a commis- 
sion for the rallying ground of British 
genius, Sir John Leicester's splendid 
gallery. Yet, while England is filled 
with the fame of this artist, and while 
his modest amenity at a man, renders the 
persevering enthusiasm of his genius 
more estimable, this admired and admi- 
rable picture his Una, remains unsold f 
248. "St. Peter paying the tribute 
with apiece of silver found in a fish," by 
G. Haytcr. The figures are seen some- 
what below the breast, and are composed 
in a great style. The old heads are 
grand and venerable ; but that of the 
soldier has too much of ordinary nature 
for history. The hands are boldly 
drawn ; the grouping is masterly and 
the story well told. The colouring is 
mellow but there is rather too much of 
a monotonous reddish hue in the flesh 
and draperies, and the chiaroscuro would 
be more effective if it had the advantage 
of some high light. The artist's powers 
and fine taste are so obvious that wt 
conceive ho may look less at the works 
of the old masters, and trust more to 
his own fine vein of invention. This 
picturt is, altogether, an important fea- 
ture in the British Gallery, and a work 
of historical genius, which reflects ho- 
nour on the painter and the British 
school. 77. " An Italian Peasant Boy/' 
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by the same artist, it a clever picture ; 
but there is a want of gradation in the 
flesh tints, which are too red ; and the 
head is somewhat too large for the limbs. 

176. "The Fall of Babylon," by J. 
Martin, unites all the great essentials 
of an epic poem ; aud is one of the most 
astonishing productions of modern art. 
It exhibits a splendor of imagination, an 
historical comprehension, and a power 
of combination, rarely united in one 
person. The shippiug and landing the 
troops, the march of the armies, the de- 
struction by fire and sword, and the 
horrors of attack and defence, the dread- 
ful glories of victory, the dismay and 
confusion of defeat crowd upon the spec- 
tator's fancy with the spirit-stirring im- 
pulse of an Homeric muse. The public 
edifices and the King's palace, the hang- 
ing gardens and the tower of Babel, are 
represented with a pomp of architecture 
and a grandeur of perspective, which 
fill the mind with the most magnificent 
and stupendous ideas of that celebrated 
city. The figures are email, but design- 
ed with a greatness of style, which pro- 
duces the effect of magnitude upon the 
wind. The attitudes and groups are 
so various, the incidents so striking, 
and the contrasted features of fear and 
flight and heroic valour, painted with 
such a lively force, that we imagine the 
shock of battle, the subversion of an im- 
perial capital and the fall of a mighty 
empire before us. A correct and mi- 
nute attention to the parts, has not, for 
an instant, turned the artist's eye from 
a steady comprehension of the whole. 
The glittering brilliancy of the touch, 
60 necessary in the architectural details, 
and in the sparkling points of armour and 
military weapons, is sustained with due 
gradations on all these objects. The 
artist has no where sought to take re- 
fuge in dingy shadows, or to veil his cir- 
cumstances iu false obscurity. The 
light is broadly diffused throughout the 
whole extent, so as to bring the princi- 
pal actions succinctly under the eye, in 
due subordination. We may fairly dis- 
pense with some technical tricks of sur- 
face and common-place harmony, where 
there is so rich a fund of novel and ge- 
nuine materials. This artist's pencil 
speaks a language as original as his con- 
ceptions are dauntless and diversified. 
The wing of his imagination never flags. 
The fiery impulse of his genius, the true 
epic spirit, is every where in motion, 
invigorating the action, enkindling pas- 
sion, exciting interest, and sending the 
blood in swifter and warmer currents 



through the veins of the spectator. We 
regret that our restricted limits compel 
us to quit this extraordinary picture, but 
to notice all its beauties would require 
a volume. 

PATRONAGE OF BRITISH GENItJ8. 

AN extraordinary interest is excited 
in tho first amateur circles, by the pre- 
parations for exhibiting Sir John Lei- 
cester's, splendid collection of paintings, 
by British artists only, early in March. 
The sensation occasioned by the dis- 
play of this truly national gallery, last 
season, was 6pread by the press, to 
every part of the empire. When we 
beheld the blaze of beauty and fashion, 
tlie dignified mass of rank and talent, 
which crowded to the vi«w, we could 
not help fancying ourselves in the temple 
of British glory ; and that the flower of 
the whole people were concentered to 
assist at the restoration of British ge- 
nius to her lawful throne, after nearly 
two centuries of deposition. Every 
native artist felt his breast swell with a 
prouder hope, and his eyes sparkle with 
generous exultation : each walked more 
erect, and looked as if he deemed him- 
self some inches taller : and, if wishes 
could have been followed by the power 
of execution, we have no doubt but 
that a golden statue would have been 
raised by professional gratitude to Sir 
John Leicester. 

This liberal patron was the first Eng- 
lish gentleman of rank and fortune, who 
had the manliness to think for himself 
on the subject of painting, and to es- 

f>ouse the cause of modern art in Eng- 
and, in the worst hour of its discou- 
ragement. He set a noble example in 
the highest circles, long before that high* 
minded body, the British Institution, 
rcas thought of; and with a spirit, which 
acquires fresh activity in its progress, he 
still continues to lead the proud array 
of rank and intellect in favour of 
British genius. Within the last year, 
with a munificent liberality, he has 
expended a large sum in making addi- 
tions, by West, Fuseli, Hilton, Turner 
and Collins, to his collection. We shall 
notice these fine specimens hereafter. 
The picture painted by Hilton, was the 
first commission ever obtained by that 
admirable artist. The subject of this 
chef'-oVauvre of his pencil, is Jupiter and 
Europa, and we may fairly pronounce 
it the most glowing piece of poetry ever 
produced by an English pencil. Sir 
John's independent taste, in this in- 
stance, has had an important effect upon 
the fame and fortune of the painter. 
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The appearance of this picture was imr 
mediate]/ folloircd by a commission for 
an historical picture, from that zealous 
advocate and patron of British art, Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare ; and by Mr. Hilton 8 
election to the rank of a Royal Acade- 
mician, The Europa occupies a distin- 
guished place in this splendid collection, 
and will for ever share iu the fame of 
the Leicester Gallery and its princely 
founder. 

A magnificent landscape by Wilson, 
and some fine works by Opie and North- 
cote are among the additional pictures. 



The Gallery has been superbly fitted up. 
The pictures are newly arranged so as 
to bring forward the historical and 
fancy subjects into the most conspicuous 
situation, and to give the most striking 
effect to the whole. Last season the 
impulse occasioned by the display was 
felt in Lon loo, Dublin, and Edinburgh ; 
and we have no doubt rut that through 
the medium of the press,rnd the report of 
noble foreigners, the sensation of this 
year's exhibition will be felt in Paris, 
Home, and Vienna. W. C. 



THE D 

COVENT GARDEN. 

On Wednesday the 10th, a new tra- 
gedy was performed at this house, to a 
very crowded and fashionable audience. 
The scene is laid iu Naples, and the fol- 
lowing is an outline of the plot: — 

The King, in the midst of his court, grants 
an audience to the noble Colonna (Young), 
who loudly inveighs against courtiers, as 
ba*e and faithless minions. He also de- 
nounces Ludovico, the king's minister and 
favourite, as a traitor who kept a band of 
3000 armed men in pay, for his own crimi- 
nal designs against the throne. The King 
Inters with dignified temper. Ludovico 
(Macrcady) enters; replies with vehement 
protestations of zealous loyalty ; and. retorts 
the charge of treason in terms of scornful 
fury on Colonna. To further his ambitious 
designs, and revenge himself on his noble 
denouncer, he subsequently avails himself of 
the king's passion for Evadne (MissO'Neil) 
the sister of Colonna, to inspire him with a 
criminal hope of obtaining her. Vinccntio, 
(Mr. C. Kemble) the favoured lover of 
£vadne,returas from an embassy at Florence, 
ar.d Ludovico shews him a letter, in her 
hand-writing, filled with warm expressions 
of tenderness, and written for him, but with 
a forged direction to the king. By this, 
and many artful asseverations, he persuades 
him into a belief that she has been se- 
duced by the king, who means to hide her 
shame by marrying her to her deceived lo- 
ver. Ludovico also persuades Olivia (Mrs. 
Fauci t) his kinswoman, who is in love with 
Vinccntio, to forward his base plot against 
Evadne. The latter, in the midst of her 
joy for the arrival of her lover, while gat- 
ing tenderly on his miniature, is surprised 
by Olivia, who requests to view the portrait, 
and obtains it. Just then Evadne sees Vin- 
centio approaching, and Olivia taking ad- 
vantage of her agitation, exchanges his por- 
trait for that of the king, which she eives to 
Evador, who hastily places it in her bosom, 
without examination. Olivia goes out, and 
Vincentio meets Evadne's kind welcome 
with repulsive coldncis, upbraids her with 
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falsehood, stigmatizes her as the king's mis- 
tress, and finally requests to see his portrait, 
which she usually wore as the pledge of his 
affection. She takea out the king's por- 
trait, and, without looking at it, gives it to 
him. This confirms all he had heard from 
Ludovico. He casts away the )>ortrait of 
Evadne, her former gilt, and alter violent 
reproaches, quits her in anger for ever — 
Ludovico next urges him to marry Olivia— 
he consents, and enters her house to solicit 
her hand. In the mean time Colonna sur- 
prises Evadne in tears, before Olivia's door, 
and surmising that her distress was occa- 
sioned by Vincentio's neglect, questions her, 
but she endeavours to pacify him by assur- 
ances that it was only a lover's quarrel, ori- 
ginating in her own waywardness. Evadne 
is informed by Ludovico, that Vinccntio is 
at that moment with Olivia, settling the day 
of their marriage. Ludovico goes out, and 
Vincentio, on quitting Olivia's home, meets 
Evadne — treats her with scornful cruelly, 
and avows his intended marriage with Olivia. 
Colonna enters, and seeing his sister's ex- 
treme disorder, insists upon knowing the 
cause. She endeavours to assume an air 
of gaiety to prevent a duel, but bursts into a 
passion of tears. Colonna questions Vin- 
centio, who points to Evadne, as the king's 
mistress — Colonna strikes him, and goes 
out, ordering him to follow, and decide their 
difference by the sword. Vincentio, in a 
paroxysm of fury, rushes from Evadne, 
dashes her to the ground, and hastens after 
his challenger. 

Ludovico promises the king possession of 
Evadne; nay more, that the brave and 
high-minded Colonna, her brother, shall 
himself bring her to him, at midnight. He 
afterwards meets Evadne, hurrying to pre- 
vent the due), and detains her, by telling 
her that be had already reconciled her bro- 
ther and Vincentio. He reminds her of his for- 
mer love, and assails her with the most fran- 
tic exclamations, on her observing that she 
thought his passion was forgotten. He goes 
out, and Colonna enters, with bis sword 
bloody, and avows to Evadne that he has 
avenged her wrongs by the death of Vin- 
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centio. The guards enter, and seize Co- 
lonna, who, by a recent law, is to suffer im- 
mediate death for the murder of Vincentio. 
While preparations an* making for his exe- 
cution, Ludovico vbits him in prison, dis- 
misses the guard, and tells him that he has 
obtained his |>ardon from the king, on the 
dreadtul condition that he is to give a splen- 
did party thai ni^ht in his pulace, and, after 
the departure of the other guests, the king 
is to remain and retire to a chamber, there 
to receive Evadne from the hand of her bro- 
ther. He adds, that, shocked by this hor- 
rid pro|*>sal, he had accepted the pardon, to 
give Colonna an opportunity of stabbing the 
king in bed. Colonna. alter some repug- 
nance, accedes to the plot. The king is in- 
vited to the banquet, and, alter he has re- 
tired to a bed chamber, in Colonna's palace, 
Colonna enters an adjoining apartment,arm- 
ed by Ludovico with a dagger. While he 
is attempting to open the door of the king's 
room, his attention is called off by a voice. 
Tt is that of Evadne, who enters, as if ac- 
quainted with his purpose— informs him 
that Vincentk. was not dead, and persuades 
him to let her meet the king. He complies, 
but struck by the strangeness of the request, 
suspects her inclinations, and conceals him- 
self to over-hear their conversation. The 
king enters, and Evadne addresses herself to 
him, in a strain of exhortation, on the cha- 
racter of her ancestors, whose statues stand 
in the chamber. At length she comes to one, 
and asks if be knows it. She reminds him 
it is that of her father, who had been his 
tutor, and who had fallen in battle, by step- 
ping between him and a stroke aimed at his 
life. She then embraces the statue, and in- 
vokes the spirit of her father for protection. 
The king is struck with remorse, and aban- 
dons his design. She calls forth Colonna, 
who is received into favour by the king. On 
Ludovico's approach, Evadne retires, and 
the king conceals himself behind the statues. 
Ludovico, on his entrance, is told by Co- 
lonna that he has killed the king. His am- 
bitious exultation breaks forth, he reproach- 
es Colonna as his dupe, and calls in the 
guards to seize him, as the murderer of his 
sovereign. They enter— and, in the mo- 
ment of his turning round to complete his 
triumph, he is struck aghast by the ap- 
pearance of the king, but recovers himself, 
and endeavours to regain his ascendancy by 
fruitless protestations of zealous loyalty. As 
his last resource, he dra vshis sword, in des- 
pair, is slain by Coloana, in an attempt 
to kill the king, and the piece terminates 
without the re-appearance of Vincentio. 

The whole strength of the company 
was employed to support this play ; and 
the performers did ample justice to their 
parts. Macready exhibited all the fea- 
tures of a daring, hypocritical villain, 
with great vigour and aiscriminatiou, in 
Ludovico. Charles Kemble was equally 
spirited in Vincentio. Young played 



Colonna with a fiery boldness, although 
in his first interview with the king he ra- 
ther exceeded the tone and bearing of a 
subject. Olivia and the King are not 
very prominent characters, but Mrs. 
Faucit and Mr. Abbot made the most of 
thein. Miss O'Neil displayed her usual 
excellence ; particularly in her efforts to 
prevent the duel. Her endeavours to 
assume a gaiety when her heart was 
bursting, had an electrifying effect upon 
the audience, and added a new wreath 
to the fame of this charming actress. — 
The first and second acta were well re- 
ceived: the third and fourth were 
heavy,and occasioned apprehensions.The 
statue scene itself was dubious, until the 
energies of Macready, on turning round 
and discovering the king, threw the 
house into a burst of acclamation, and 
produced a favourable decision. The 
curtain fell amidst thunders of applause, 
which were renewed without a dissent- 
ing voice, when the play was given out 
forperformance the next evening. 

There are many just and noble senti- 
ments, and fine flights of imagination in 
this tragedy ; but its diction is very un- 
equal, and the transitions from classical 
vigor to common place feebleness or ob- 
scurity, not uncommon. The characters 
unfold the story, without being so de- 
cidedly marked as to leave strong im- 
pressions. Their inconsistencies are, iu 
many instances, so obvious, as to merit 
notice. The King, in the first scene, 
listens with dignified calmness to Colon- 
na's bold and rather boisterous tone of 
remonstrance, and observes, that the 
liberty of speech with which he permits 
that nobleman to address him, is a 
proof that he, himself, is no tyrant. 
This just observation, and the fact, ex 
hibit the king in a favourable light. He 
is not stigmatized by any acts of cruelty 
or oppression ; nor is his nature market! 
by habitual vices. His lawless passion 
for Evadne is the only stain upon his 
character. Yet he is unnecessarily made 
to consent to the horrid project that she 
shall be brought to his chamber and sur- 
rendered to him by Colonna, upon whom 
he had no prior quarrel to revenge ; and 
in whose debasement, by this loathsome 
act of turpitude, he could find no possi- 
ble gratification. His readiness to make 
the noble-minded brother an instrument 
of his sister's shame, is contrary to the 
tenor of the king's character; and 
plunging him, without any heightening 
of the interests or futherance of the 
plot, into an abominable guilt, whkh 
could only be consistent with the con- 
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firmed depravity of a brutal and aban- 
doned nature. Yet, after having thus 
yielded, unhesitatingly, to the commis- 
sion of so detestable a crime, this same 
monster, when alone with the object of 
his ungovernable passion, apparently 
surrendered to his will at the hour of 
midnight, listens calmly to her exhorta- 
tions, and is reasoued out of his unruly 
wishes, by that beauty, for whose pos- 
session he was ready to bestow half his 
realm on Ludovico ! We have the high- 
est opinion of female eloquence, but 
still we may doubt, whether the lips and 
eyes of a lovely woman are the very fit- 
test means to preach a libertine, at such 
an hour and opportunity, out of his de- 
sires. At least we would, by no means, 
advise our fair friends to seek such occa- 
sions of making converts. And yet this 
royal lover, so mild and respectful, and 
open to conviction, is the monster, who, 
in the preceding act, granted a pardon 
to the brother, on the horrid condition 
of his consenting, himself, to deliver up 
his sister to infamy !— Ludovico, too, 
was formerly a suitor of Evadne ; and 
yetVincentio, her favored lover, not only 
readilylistensto all his vile suggestions for 
exciting his jealousy and causing him to 
break off his connection with her, but, 
as credulously, at once, adopts his advice 
to marry Olivia. How long is it since 
men began to take the advice of their 
rivals in their love affairs ? Why Evadne 
did not direct the letter to Vincentio, 
and dispatch it to him— and how Ludo- 
vico came to possess it, are not very 
clear. We must consider Olivias ex- 
change of the portraits as a preconcerted 
treachery : but how could Olivia foresee 
that Evadne, on their next meeting; 
would hate Vincentio's portrait out 
gazing on it ? How could she foresee 
that, after she had made the exchange, 
Evadne would not immediately look at 
the king's portrait and detect her trea- 
chery ? Would any one, in their senses, 
however bent on the separation of the 
lorers, have incurred so imminent a ha- 
zard of a discovery, which must have 
been fatal to all the projects of Olivia 
and Ludovico ? How was she to foresee 
that Vincentio, after having been made 
to believe his mistre^ false, by the 
strong evidence of an in. passioned letter 
td the king, in her own hand-writing, 
would ever again enter into conversation 
with her, or be so weak as to hang a 
doubt upon the indecisive circumstance 
of her wearing or not wearing his por- 
trait? And finally, what chance was 
there that Evadne would not, upon tak- 



ing out the portrait from her bosom, to 
give it to Vincentio, at once see that it 
was the portrait of the king, and state to 
Vincentio the trick of the exchange that 
had been so recently put upon her by 
Olivia ? Ludovico, from the first, plans 
the death of the king by the hand of Co- 
lonna, and yet he exposes Colonna to 
the chance of death, in the duel with 
Vincentio. The repentance of Olivia, 
too, is strange and abrupt. After this 
unprincipled woman had, by a base act 
of perfidy, obtained the object of her 
wishes, the certainty of marriage with 
Vincentio, she relents, and betrays her- 
self in pity for her rival! The loyal 
Colonna, from the outset, avowed his 
conviction that Ludovico was a false dis- 
sembling traitor. He denounces him as 
such to the king, and yet he listens to 
all his treasonable machinations and is 
persuaded by him, without any other 
evidence, to become the midnight mur- 
derer of his sovereign I Ludovico re- 
veals all his intentions before-hand — 
every thing turns out as he planned it, 
excepting the last chance ; and he is 
only prevented from winning that, by the 
miraculous conversion of a royal liber- 
tine, at midnight !— a miracle indeed ! 
The blushing beauty, whom he met, by 
assignation, for the accomplishment of 
his wishes, reasons him from his wicked 
purpose. He becomes, at once, calm, and 
dispassionately resigns her to a union 
with her lover: and the high-spirited 
Colonna as suddenly grows cool, and 
loses all sense of the dishonourable at 
tempt upon his sister ! 

We have felt it our duty to offer these 
observations from a sincere wish to see 
the drama restored to its true tone and 
dignity, as an organ, which possesses a 
powerful influence upon public manners 
and morals. We have a hope, also, that 
Mr. Sheil, the author of this fortunate 
piece, for whom we feel a just respect, 
will in his next dramatic effort, allow 
himself more time for due consideration. 
It is his duty to rely less upon the ac- 
tors, and more upon his own talents — 
to make his characters, at least, in some 
degree, consistent with themselves— to 
found his circumstances in the probabi- 
lities of real life ; and to give the pas- 
sions their true direction, as the only 
means of acquiring a permanent reputa- 
tion, and deeply touching the bosoms or 
exciting the interests of an audience. 

A new farce called " Place Hunters," 
was brought out at this house the same 
week. It was a poor flimsy thing, merely 
written to display Lis ton, and after hat- 
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iog beca twice played to dissatisfied au- 
diences, was compressed into a piece of 
one act, called *' how to Gel a Place." 

DRURY-LANE. 

Monday, Feb. 15, a new tragedy call- 
ed " Switzerland," was performed at this 
Theatre. It was publicly known to be 
from the pen of Miss Jane Porter: 
and the deserved reputation which she 
has acquired by her novels, excited a 
considerable expectation, and early filled 
the house. The scene was laid in the 
times when the Swiss contended for li- 
berty against Austria. But, as the pub- 
lic have no interest in the particulars of 
a condemned play, we shall not trespass 
on our readers by an attempt to unravel 
the plot. Indeed, from the continued 
confusion which prevailed in all parts 
of the house, it was utterly impossible 
to obtain any correct particulars of the 
story. We cannot, however, forbear 
remarking, that although the strength 
of the company was brought forward to 



sustain the piece, we never saw a play 
worse supported. This was so obvious, 
that cries of " shame ! shame P were 
several times directed to an eminent 
actor, from the pit and boxes. After a 
succession of outcries, the performance 
closed, amidst a general uproar of con- 
demnation; and, on a persevering call 
f »r the manager, Mr. Stephen Kemble 
appeared, and declared that, in obedience 
to the decision of the house, the piece 
would be withdrawn. 

Feb. 1 1, a new farce, called Hipk No- 
tions ; or, a Trip to Ermouth, was 
brought out at this theatre. This plea- 
sant trifle is written by Parry, the mu- 
sical composer, and afforded some scope 
for the comic powers of Mundcn, Knight, 
Russel, and Mrs. Alsop. Mr. T. Cook, 
Miss Cubit, and Mrs. Bland, with som« 
tolerable songs, contributed to its fa- 
vourable reception, although without any 
claim upon particular notice. 

W.C. 
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COPY-RIQHT ACT. 

AN honourable member of the House of 
Common/! having given notice, that, on the 
11th of March, be intends again to bring 
the subject of Copy-right under considera- 
tion, we oannot help expressing a hope, that 
a tux so injurious to the interests of literature, 
and so unfair in principle, will then be entire- 
ly abolished. We are at a loss to discover one 
tenable argument by which the continuance 
of the imposition can be supported. It is 
a partial impost for a general purpose ; it 
is the reverse of what it purport* to be, and 
acts in every point to discourage literature, 
rather than to encourage it. It is detri- 
mental to the public revenue, and the worst 
mode that can be devised for the advantage 
even of the public bodies in whose behalf it 
is meant to operate. 

In the rudest and most uncivilized times, 
some protection has been afforded to litera- 
ture, and the discriminating power then was 
left to the author, or publisher, whether he 
would. avail himself of the protection of the 
act or net ; and if he did take the protection 
so offered, he was very properly called to 
pay for' it Nor was it till 1814, that, under 
an act entitled An Act for the Encourage- 
ment of IMerature y he was compelled to 
have Ms property secured to him by law, 
which he was before in safe possession of, 
and for which he was bound, according to 
the first enactment, to present, when de- 
manded, (and this is rigorously enforced, 
even to the most trumpery novels,) " eleven 
printed copies of the whole of overy book, 



and of every volume thereof, upon the paper 
upon which the largest number or impres- 
sion of such book shall be printed for sale, 
together with all maps and prints belonging 
thereto, &c. &c, free of all expense, &c. &c." 
— But as the case will shortly undergo a 
new and ample investigation, we shall refrain 
from offering: any further observations at 
present, confidently hoping, that so flagrant 
an act of injustice only lequires to be tho- 
roughly explained to the House, to insure its 
discontinuance. 



A new monthly publication is announced 
at Liverpool, entitled The Imperial Maga- 
zine, or Compendium of Religious. Moral, 
and Philosophical Knowledge. The first 
number is expected to be ready by the 31st 
March. 

Collections for a Topographical, Histori- 
cal, and Descriptive Account of Boston and 
the Hundred of Skirbeckjn the County of 
Lincoln, by Mr. Pishey Thompson ; will 
lie published in royal 8vo. and royal 4to. 
in the course of the ensuing summer. 

Mr. Wrstoartii Forster is preparing 
for publication, by subscription, a second, 
improved, and greatly enlarged edition of 
his Treatise on a section of the Strata, com-, 
mericing near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
concluding in the West side of the Moun- 
tain Cross Fell ; with remarks on Mineral 
Veins in general ; also Tables of the Strata 
in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. To which 
are added, a Treatise on the discovery, the 
opening, and the working of Lead Mines ; 
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with the dressing and smelting of Lead Ores ; 
illustrated WIQ? ieveral addRttonal plates. 

Mr. T. Yeatbs, late of AH SonHr Col- 
lege, Oxford, and author of the " Collation 
of an Indian copy of the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch," « The Indian Chorch History;' Ac 
&c, is now printing a Syrlac and English 
Grammar, designed for the use. of British 
Students. The work was originally com- 
posed at the request and under the inspection 
of the late Iter. Or. Buchanan. 

Mr. WiLi'tAsVtakRiY will publish, at the 
close of next month, An Exposition •f the 
Anti-British System of publication; tending 
to sacrifice tfce honour and interests of the 
British Institution; the Rpyni Academy, and 
the whole Body of the Briffch Artists, to the 
passions, prejudices, and ^edacious false- 
hoods of certain dbappoiffed candidates for 
prizes at the British GaUajy^and'Air admis- 
sion to the rank of Associate Academicians. 

In the Press, and shortly may be ex- 
pected : — 

Levlin Abbey, a novel, by Miss L^fanit. 
Dudley, a novel in S vols, by Miss 
OKeefb. 

Political Essays, in 1 vol. 8vo. by Wil- 
liam Hazlot. 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes, respecting extraordinary 
Characters; utustr$ti*<; « ^u^uvj ot 
Credulity and Fanaticism; exemplifying tfao 
consequences of Circumstantial Evidence, 
and recording remarkable and singular in- 
stances of voluntary Human Suffering, with 
various interesting occurrences; by John 
Cecil. 

Speeches by the Right Hon- John Phil* 
tot Cure an, late Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. An edition greatly enlarged by 



the addition of bis Speech on the Trial of 
the JShearesetf^b^lfeer speeches never 
before collected : wffi |t Memoir and Por- 
trait, 

The second and onftAuding volume of 
Baynes's Ovid'-s t ^ i sta*a ,l2mo. 

London, or a Monlh^t Stevens's, a sa- 
tirical novel, by a late Resident. 

.Zeal and Experience, a Tule,.8vo. 

Discourses on some of the most important . 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, by 
Peter Smith, A. M. ; SvoT^ 

A new edition of A Soag lijpavid, by the 
late C*. Smart, M. A Jlr^dlWbr of Horace. 

Luthbr's Commentary on the Psalms, 
with historical elucidations and illustrative 
eoeravings, 8ro. 

<UemanU of RjaUant and feed Matter, 
with Dlaies, 8vo. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
with Observations on their Cultivation, by 
Mr. Martin. 

The Jacobite Poetical Relics of Scotland, 
during the struggles in 1715 and 17 1' , b; 
Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The Life of Demos tin ues, with an Ac- 
count of the Age of Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander the Great, by S. Flemming, esq., 
in one volume, 4 to. 

Rosalind and Helen, a tale, with other 
poems, by P B, Shelly, esq. 

i\ AmiNauuu Of the Abbe GUILLE^ 

TrtasSieoa the Amusements and Instruction 
of the Blind, with engravings. 

The Family Useful Companion, contain- 
ing a . variety of Domestic Receipts, by Mr, 
W. Pybcs,*/ Hull. 

A Cbramxtagical Abridgment of the His- 
tory of Modern Europe, compiled from the 
best Historians by Mrs. Piquet. 



PATENT SAFE COACH. 

Mr. Henry Matthews, of Grettdn 
Place, East, Bethnal Green, has invented a 
stage coach upon a new principle. This 
coach, of which we subjoin a drawing, is con- 
structed with considerable ingenuity, and 
seems to have reached the ne plus ultra of 
safety. It owes its origin to the numerous 
overturns and accidents that so much afflict 
the public •, and is eminently calculated to 
allay all fuiure apprehensions. Its struc- 
ture is light and elegant, and quite dissi- 
milar to the usual forms; their narrowness » 
justly complained of, and they are often 
made to appear, from the union of persons 
and packages, like the baggage carls of an 
army. This, styled the " Safe Coach," 
admits neither [ assenger's nor parcels on 
the roof ; there are commodious seats, about 
six feet six inches from the ground ; and 
the luggage is under lock, secured from 
all possible loss, impervious to wet, and 
placed at about three feet six inches, instead 
of eight feet nine inches, lowering the 
centre of gravity between two and three 



ARTS. 

feet. It is impossible for it to lose its balance ; 
as it is broader than the common coach, and 
allows more room for passengers. The 
perch, body, and boot, are something 
shorter, so that all the weight is much 
nearer, and more at the command of the 
horses. The present coaches, loaded out- 
side, and not within, are as easily turned 
over as a column fifteen feet in height, 
and only four feet six inches in diameter, 
the centre of gravity being the same in 
both. The wheel-homes, by this plan, are 
relieved from that unequal variation, so 
general, occasioned by the weight being 
placed so high as to vibrate from side to 
side, the horses being compelled to an equal 
pace with a jerking unequal pull, from 
alternately bearing heavier on one side than 
the other. The wheels, nearly the sixc of 
the mails, are fastened on with a lock and 
key, putting to rest all apprehension ol their 
" flying ofl." And to prevent uncomfort- 
able intermixture of different classes of per- 
sons, now so prevalent on the outside of 
stage coaches, the front scats are devoted to 
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those who choose to pay a halfpenny per 
mile more. The patentee docs not intend 
to sell his coaches; but to let them oat on 
hire lor the same price now paid or sus- 
tained by the cuachmaster. The additional 
halfpenny per mile lor the front seats out- 
side, will be his (the patentee's); but he 
will farm them to the coachmastcr. His 
coach affords convenience lor stowing Ave 
cubic feet of more luggage than ran be 
stowed in all parts of the present coaches, 
and will yieWi calculating each foot t<» con- 



moding, or even touching each other ; and 
the lover of nature will obtain better views 
than from a post-chaise, it being higher, 
and with more windows. 

A singular Machine denominated the 
Pedestrian Hobby- Horse, invented by Ba- 
ron Von Drais, a gentleman at the court of 
the Grand Duke of Baden, and which has 
been introduced into this country by a 
tradesman in Long Acre. The principle 
of this invention is taken from the Art of 
Skating, and consists in the simple idea of 



).) an additional sum of 10 

It is empowered by the act to carry 
two more outMde passengers than 
the usual, they bemg licensed to 
carry 12, onJy on the condition of 
carrying no luggage outside: 
these two, at 12s. will be 1 



4 



only 241b. (aay to Brighton, at Id. per a seat upon two wheels, propelled by th* 

feet acting upon the' ground. The riding 
seat, or saddle, is fixed on a perch upon 
two double shod wheels, running after each 
other, so that they can go upon the foot- 
ways. To preserve the balance, a small 
board, covered and stuffed, is placed before, 
on which the arms are laid, and in front of 
which is a little guiding pole, which is held 
in the hand to direct the route. The swift- 
ness with which a person well practised can 
travel, is almost beyond belief;, eight, nine, 
and even ten miles may, it is asserted, be 
passed over within the hour, on good level 
ground. The machine, it is conjectured, 
will answer well for messengers, and even 
for long journeys ; they do not weigh more 
than fifty pounds, and I 
travelling pockets. 



1 14 

Hence h appears by this statement, the 
«* Safe Coach" will produce to the coach mas 
ter for every 100 miles journey, an increased 
profit of 31. 8s.; to the public it will afford 
perfect safety, at no more than the present 
charges, and to the horse* less labour. It 
exceeds every other carriage lor ease and 
pleasantness ; the inside passengers, only 
lour, sit as in arm-chairs, without incom- 
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KG LOGICAL REPORT. 



THE prediction which w*s li warded at the close 
of the Meteorological Journal in our last Number, 
that the present month would be extremely we^ 
and unusually warm, has been very nearly verified. 
The thermometer having only the last three day* 
descended below the freraing poiot on the second 
of the month. We experienced a slight fall of 
snow, the first this winter, which remained on the 
ground during a lew hours. The prevailing winds 
Mve been the W. and S.W. ; when the wind his 
veered fiom thcie pointt U Ues keen only for a 
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AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL REPORT* 

Tll^jneon^oidj m^ feather of the season (which cannot be called winter}, sneered* 
ins the gxjet drought of tact maimer, has produced an effect upon agriculture never 
before reelected m ftis climate. All kind* of vegetation are more forward in their growth 
tfian in any precedia^jear. In the first week of February,, the coppice woods having a 
southern aspect were deco ra ted with the flowery hue of the blowing primrose ; and the 
young wheats, sown a/ter beans in the midland counties, have, a very grotesque appear- 
ance, the flag bojng ^a/ge enough to he mown with the scythe, and being interspersed with 
bean plants frcya ip to JU^ inches high, with all their per lection of foliage, similar to what 
they have in the monfljM June. , These extraordinary bean plants hava every appearaBca 
of bloom, aod, ih^uld tte weather continue mild, there may be a . probability of their per* 
fccting their seed. The youn£ wheats, either upon lay or / after follows, are more ladea 
with flag than evejc was, known *t this season. 

The land, even jupoa tenacious sous, was never known to rise more mellow and friable 
after the plough which no f $oubt arises from the effect predated m the mechanical ar- 
rangement of the sofl^by its contraction in the great drought osMaat summer. ' > 

The pastures are, in many grasipg districts, fultaf grass, although the came have not, 
in many places, been taken from out them. , 

The turnips have run to top, and are not so much in demand as was expected. . 

The soiling crops of every description, are in a more forward and luxuriant state than 
ever known at the beginning of March. 

THE evil consequences of speculation reverted to in our last number, have manifested 
themselves to a great extent, since its publication, in the failure of several commercial 
houses of long established reputation, and by an almost universal distrust pervading the 
entire circle of commercial intercourse. The disorganization that now exists In the com- 
mercial world, is equal to that produced by the universal proscription of Bonaparte, pre- 
ceded by the confiscation of several millions value of property, at *he close of the year 
1810. Indeed, the same results are produced est rente* v different causes— a defalcation 
of value — in 1810, the merchants' or fSglariHsent ten miHwos value of property to dif- 
ferent ports of Europe, which was seized by the agents of Bonaparte, and thr^-fourths 
of it at frast was totally lost. In 1817 and 1818, the merchants of England, if merchanU 
they are entitled to be called, contracted for quantities 6( various art '"•Its, such as Cotton, 
(particularly East India,) Coffee, Tallow, and Tobacco, at pricesjjpuble theirjegitimate 
value ; and for Grain, double the quantity required for consumption, to an amount, Col- 
lectively, of twenty millions. The accumulated quantities, the necessary consequence Of 
extreme prices, as necessarily tends to a depression in price in the market of consumption, 
and a final defalcation of property. ' It is true there is not that absolute extinction of property 
that resulted from the measures of Bonaparte in 1810 ; but the evil consequences to the com- 
mercial community at large are the same, and the conduct of those who have occasioned them, 
at the present time, infinitely more absurd and reprehensible, than in the former : because, in 
1810 there was some chance of compensation for the risk; but in the transactions of the pre- 
sent time, a loss was an inevitable consequence. To point out more clearly the fallacy and 
and false views that pervade the commercial proceedings of the present day,^we subjoin a 
statement of the Importation of Foreign Grain in 1818, and the comparative supply of 
every kind of Grain into London lor the last seven years ; by which it will be seen, that 
the total supply of 1818 is nearly double the average of the last seven years, whilst the 
continued supply is equal to the consumption ; consequently, a year's supply remains a 
dead stock on hand, incurring expense, and deteriorating in value to the proprietors, in 
addition to withholding a capital of five to six millions from application. The inferences 
deducible from this perversion of proceeding, on the part of those who cause a supply of any 
article of commerce, so considerably exceeding its consumptive demand, are various, and, 
as applied to gram, in vol ve^ themselves into 'the general policy of the country ; and the 
interest which the question invariably excites, as to the capability or incapability of Great 
Britain to produce a sufficient supply of grain for its consumption, we deem a saacient 
excuse, in the present instance, for our digressing in some measure from the mere formula 
of a commercial report. It is evident that we have soils capable of production, not 
cultivated ; that we have physical powers capable of application, and willing for action ; 
and that the capital now absorbed, and likely to remain so, in grain, the production of a 
foreign soil, is more than five times sufficient to have put such a portion of the present 
dormant faculties of the country into action, as would have tended essentially to redeem 
it from a great portion of that misery which now pervades the condition of the menu- 
lecturing labourer. We submit these observations to the sober reflections of our readers, 
in the hope that it will cause that sound and comprehensive inquiry, which shall produce 
an equilibrium of pursuit in the various occupations of the country, foreign as well as 
domestic, as shall promote the essential interests of all. 
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Comparative Statement of the Total Supply of GRAIN and FLOUR, into Ixmooir, 
for the fa$t 7 Yean, shewing the Proportion of Foreign in 1818, and the Total 
importation of foreign into all GREAT BRITAIN, tn 1818. 
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• The 872,434 of Foreign Flour, are barrels ©f I96lbs. exclusively from America, and 
chiefly imported into Liverpool. The ports are now closed against the importation of 
wheat for home consumption, from all parts, except British America. The price of every 
kind of grain is, however, as a matter of course, from the above statement of supply, 



BANKRUPTS. 

FROM JANUARY 23, TO FEBRUARY 23, 1819, IKCLUSIVK. 
Whcrt the address qf the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be undent ood to reside at the 
same place as the Bankrupt, The Solicitors' names are oetmeen parentheses. 



A. 

AVDREWS R. Bristol, Inker, (Toole sad Co., 
Gray's Ion Square— A ubert, W. B Lloyds Coffee- 
bouse, insurance broker, (Reardon and Co., Corbet 
court, Gracecburch street.— Allum R. Chatham, 
Kent, builder, (Janet, Earl street, Blackfriars — 
Atkinson J. W. Morden, Surrey, fanner (Nettle fold, 
Jf orfolk ilreft, Strand. 

B. 

Brock lebank , S. Liverpool, merchant (Taylor and 
Co.. King'* Bench Walk. London— Bodden J. 
Brieto), liquor merchant (Edmund*, Lincoln's inn. 
—Burgee J. Southampton street, Covent«Gnrdcn, 
ernameou) paper mannfacturer (CaatJe, Curtitor 
Street— Barker J. Stratford, brewer (Smith, Fin*, 
bury square —Bradley, J. Worcester, coal mas lei, 
(Bigg, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane.— 
Bay lis D. Stroud, Gloucester, clothier, (Young, 
Ifaik lane. — Blyth R. Kingston upon Hull, corn* 
merchant (Ellis, Chancery lane.— Burrows J. Gt. 
lftnmUge street, spirit merchant (Pearson, St. 
Helen's place. — Brown Wm. 8t. Johu's street, 
olseesemonger (Dacio and Co., Peltgraeu place. 
Temple— Bacon R. Junr. Barkwaj, Hertfordshire, 
miller (Gray. Tyson place, Kiugaland road— Bum 
W. Ei> iri. draper ( Br uUnn, Broad street.— Bourne 
E. Austin Friars, men bant (Kearsey and Co. 
Bbhopsgatr street— Broady W. Bromsgrove, Wor- 
cester, mercer (Fladgate and Co. Essex street, 
•treed, 

C. 

Colt, E. Shrewsbury, bop merchant (Griffiths, 
Eowthamoton buildlne*. — Conper Thomas, Keuoeit 
Wharf, Upper Tnotnee street, merchant (Crosby, 
Great James street, Bedford row. Ceomont P. 
Old Broad street, merchant (Blunt and Co. Broad 
street buildings,— Campbell P. MarjMe-bonne St., 
Ooldeo square, brands mercliaot(Newcombe, Vino 
- street. Piccadilly.— Cullimore T. Wick war. GIou. 
eeetershke, makkter (King, Serjeant'* inn«-*Croa»es 
A, Blleamere, Salop, grocer (floeser and Co. 
Bertlett's avildlaga^-Ceirood D. Kewtoo, York- 
hire, march ant (Fojauxbes, Wakefield*— Cobbett 



W. I a nr. Tottenham, brewer (Lambo and Co* 
Princes street. Bank — Cooper E. Btandfbrd, Dor* 
set, linen draper (Deao, Guildford street. — Clarke 
J. Stagbatch, Leomioater, farmer (Jenkins and Co. 
Mew Inn. 

D. 

Dodsworth W. York, ship chandler (Smith, 
Pump court, Temple.— Dundei dale W. Manchca- 
ter, merchant (Hurd and Co., Inner Temple.-^ 
Dineley J. Peopleton, Worcester, coal merchant 
(Becke, Devonshire street, Queen square. 

F. 

Force J. Wateot, Somersetshire, dealer (High- 
moor, Scott's yard.— Ferrall J. Birmingham, prin- 
ter (Swain and Co., Old Jewry. — Foolerton J. 
Upper Bedford place, Bloomaborj, mevrbaoi 
(Knight and Co., Bastnghall street.— Fricher C. 
Juor. Stoke Vewington, merchant (Maugham, Gt. 
St. Helen's —Fish S. Bridport, Dorset, victualler 
(Allen, Clifford's Inn.— Fox R. W. and W. P. 
8m* th. Plymouth, merchants (Anstice and Co., 
Inner Temple. 

G. 

Gioenslade R. Plymouth, builder (Darke and 
Co., Chancery lane.— Qleeaou J. Cook hill, Ra%» 
clrffe, potatoe merchant (Smith, Barnard's Inn— 
Gilchrist G. and J. M. Liverpool, merchants 
(Blackstock and Co., Temple.— Gale J. P ato m c s toy 
row, wholesale stationer (Hunt, Blilk street--* 
Oaruer Wm. PouUou-cum .Seacombe, Chester, den* 
ler in coals, (Lowes and Co., Temple.— Green J. 
Maddox street, Hanover square, watch maker 
(Ueynolds, Hertford street, Fitxroy sqoare. 
H. 

Hnlme W. Leek, Staffordshire, grocer (Dewberry 
and. Co., Conduit street; Hanover eqaaae. •Her* 
meoG. Norwich, manufacturer (Mo|eon» Barnard's 
Inn.— Hudson J. mid G. Liverpool, elapeatierg (Ad* 
dingaon aud Co., Bedford row.— Hoarn J. Bia- 
eainghaa^aoutw. mahO, (JJicka and, Co-. Bartku'e 
buildings.— Horuby J. Liverpool, merchant, (Ad* 
dington and Co., Bedford Row. — Hattersly M* 
BUton-with-Hai rowgele, York, hotel keeper (Alex* 
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m4w sod Co:, K«w Inn^-Kealey R. Lower 

place, Rochdale. Lancaster, vrooll^n manuf«<< low 
(ChipoiiidAlc, Craae court. — Hopper C. little 
Trinity lane, lace dealer (Umoey, Clem en t's Ion. 
wihgMield Gv B end C Liverpool, m er c ha nts 
{Blees'ock aod Co , Inner Temple. — Hardman J. 
Manchester, Warehouaeman (Kay, Essex street, 
Manchester. 

J. 

Jones E. Ot. Sntten street, Clerk caweil, eoal- 
merehant (Castle, Cursilor street— Jay J. Old 
Jewry, Wine Merchant (Taylor and Co., Hew Ba> 
eiaghall street.— Jones J. Liverpoel aadH. Hughes, 
Detnarera, merchants (Dade and Co., Palsgrave 
place, Temple Bar.— Jackson E. Upper Thames 
street, sugar factor (Smith and Co., Leman street, 
Good -nan's Fields. — Johnson J. Lucas street, Com* 
mert ial road, merchant (Wllley Wellcrose square. 
—Jones W. Shored itcb, E*Jtbcnvarcman(8utcliflc, 
Earl street, Black frUrs. 

K. 

Kent J. Sobo market, brewer, (Chilton, Chan- 
cery lane. 

L. 

Lloyd T. and J. Winter, Blue Bell yard, St. 
James's street, wine merchants (Dennetts and Co., 
King's Anns yard, Coleman street.— Lloyd T. 
Tlbberton, Hereford, farmer (Pewtriss, Gray's Inn. 
—Levy L. Gt. Prescott street, merchant (Lewis, 
Crutched Friars.— Lewis W. Beak street. Golden 
square, woollen draper (Davis and Son, Lotlibury. 
—Lloyd W. Shrewsbury, tailor, (Griffiths, South- 
ampton buildings, Chancery lane. — Long don J. 
Peak forest, Deibyehire, meal seller (Lowes and 
Co., Temple,— Lamas J. White horse Inn, Fetter 
fane, tavern keeper, (May hew and Co., Chancery 
tana. 

M. 

llsclood T. H. Pinner's Hall, Winchester street, 
wine merchant (Hose, Hatton Garden.— Morgan 
J.M.. O. M., and R . Belle Saovage Yard, Lud- 
•gate Hill, wholetale stationers (Smuh, Dorset Sc. 
fialisbory square.— Mot tram C. Pinner's Half, Win- 
chester street, merchant, (Stratton aod Co., Shore- 
ditdu— Mnrgan W. and W. Matthews, Newport, 
Moomoutb, brewers (Piatt, New Boswell court, 
Lincoln* Inn. — Marchant M. Poplar, cow keeper, 
(Howell, 8ymoad*s Inn. — Matthews £. College 
HHl, merchant (Dawes and Co., Angel court, 
Thrqgmorton street— Mather J. Manchester, join- 
er (Claye and Co., Manchester. — Median J. Hod- 
dersfield, grocer, (Fisher and Co., Holbom. — Mar- 
tin W. Leadenhall market, cheesemonger (R nisei, 
Lant street, Souihwark. 

N. 

If obi e M. Lanca ste r, Chemist (Alexander and 
Co., Kcw Inn.— Haylor M and- f>. Barlingtou, 
Dnrbam, leather dressers (Dixon Gray's Inn sq. 
Ueate W. Sweeting's Alley, Cornhill, sUecrsmith 
(Rowland and Co., Lincoln's Inn. 

O. 

' dver J. and K. G. Ingeaham, Junr. Broad St., 
»a rcnaat (Cranch, Union court, Broad street.— 
0*Hara, M. Watford, Herts., innkeeper (Williams, 
Blackmaa street, South wark. 

P. 

Perkins a Parkin's Rents, Westminster, vietu- 
ullor (Jones, Hew Inn*— Prtee D Watford, Herts., 
linen draper (Davies and Son, Lothbery^— Pick- 
mao J, Deptford, malster (Parnther and Co., Lon- 
don street—- Powell G. Little Trinity lane, Qucea- 
astbe, baker (Holmes, Qg, Jam street, Bedford 



row,— Potts R. Hotboro hill, haberdasher, (Hodg- 
sen, 9yer*s court, Aldcrmanbury. — Pitcher J. 
Upper Thames street, carpenter (Godman and Co. 
Earl Street, Bla&rrlars.-^Penny G. and R. Thomp- 
aon. Mincing tana, brokers (KxdghtjandfAM Ba- 
aing hall street. — Peers J. Liverpool, merchant 
(Avisno, aad oo.. Castle Street Holborn.— Phillip* 
G. E. Plymouth, Sadler (Aostlce and no., lamer 
Temple.— Pratt W. and J. Wootner, Laurent* 
g oulacy Lane, corn factors (Drnce and Co. BUlk> 
tor lane. 

R. 

Rnssel J. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, linen 
draper, (Cardale and co., Gray's leo.— ReddaHT. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Adding ton and co., Bed* 
ford row.— Reddall W. Liverpool, merchant (Ad* 
dington and co., Bedford tow.— Phillips R. Exe*rr> 
Chemist (Brutton, Broad street -Roth well J Mort» 
•eld, II»lliwcN, Lancaster, Whrt*ter (Waadow-- 
croff, Gray*a Ian~— Roeeruoo £. Maecbc'tcr, cof> 
ton spinner (Ellis, Chancery lane. — RandaJl J; 
Pancreas sfaeet, Tottenham court road, auctioneer. 
(Colingridge, Secretaries office. Colman street— 
Raffield J. Edward street, Caveodbh square, 
dealer, (Draper and co.. Exchange buildings- 
Reed T. and J. Middlemas. Newcastle upon 
Tyne, merchants (Knight and co , Baslngball st. 
— Revolt J. Junr. Tollesheut, Dairy, Essex, botch- 
er (Mttne and co., Temple. 

8. 

Salter C Jonr. Pertsea, gToeur, (Sweat and cov 
Basighall street— Sayer E. Bath, tailor (Adliogton 
and ccs. Bedford row— Smyth E. St Martin's 
court, St. Mania's lane, shoemaker (Mayhew « D * 
co., Chancery lane— Stansfeld J. Manchester, mer- 
chant (Wiglesworth and e«-, Gray's Inn.— Star- 
bach R. Milton aexi Giaveaeod, shoemaker (Sedg*. 
wick, College hill. 

T. 

Taylor W. Junr. Liverpool, merchant (^urd and 
co., King's Bench walk. Temple— Thompson E. 
Globe stairs, Rotherbitne, ship hot idea (twain and 
co., Old Jewry— Towscy J. Junr. Blaodford, Dor- 
set, stone mason (Dean, Guildford street— Towsey 
J. Junr. and Saiah Lloyd, Blandford. Dorset, dea- 
lers (Wilson and eo„ Lincoln's Inn Fields— Thomp- 
son J. Hamblttoo, Lancaster, tanner (Norm, John 
street, Bedford row— Taylor R. Witney, Oxford, 
ahire, mealman (Gregory, Maiden lane, Wood st. 
U. 

Upton G. Queen street, colour snerehantfXee 
and co., South wark. 

W. 

Wsdley J. Coventry street, Ilaymarket, ebeese- 
monger (Popkin, Dean street, Sobo— Walker H.- 
Newcastle upon Tyne, grocer (Atkinson and) cot, 
Chancery lane— White W. Chalfosd, Gloucester, 
Unco draper (Chilton, Chancery lane— War'dte O. 
and F, Wardle, Allhallows wharf. Upper Thames 
street, oil crushers (Athaton and oo„ Freeman's 
court, Cornhill— Wdbeasn Jm II - Dock head, recti- 
fying distiller (Martin aod Son, Vintner's ileal I ' 
Wilks R. Chancery lane, printer (Arundell, Chan- 
cery lane- Wba tea- Rt Wenping street, Anchor 
statin (Oem*. Stewory ehutch y ana— Wilkesse* H. 
Liverpool, aaerchanc (Taylor and Co... Tearple-I- 
Wataiaaou W. Strand, shnemnker (Jones, Vaw Inn 
—Wright F. Budge row* merchant, (Strati** anal 
co., Shorcaifcch— Woods W. Hangbtnn street, Clara 
Market, coal merchant (Thomas and co., Baraard'a 
Inn— Wood house J. and M. Mincing hue, West 
Inula brokers (Weston and ue., Feejehcrch eueet. 
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DIVIDENDS. 



AK9ELL J. Carshalten, Surrey, p«pcr*maker, 
f^b. 07— Allsop R. Loath, Lincoln, draper, March 
13_Alcock E. Atherstone, Warwickshire, hat -ma- 
nufacturer, March 10— Atkins W. sen W. Atkins, 
Jan. nnd S Atkins, Chipping. Norton, ^fordshire, 
bankers, March 9— Adair A. Winchester street, 
merchant, March 13 > 1 

B 

Butt E. J. Backshell. St A. W. ; Batt, Witney, 
Oxfordshire, bankers, Feb. 13— Bodill^J. Notting- 
ham, and S. R Bohli, hat-manufacturers, Fob. 18 
.—Ballmer J. City Chambers, Bishopsgats street, 
merchant, Feb. 20— Baruh D- Houndsditch, apo- 
thecary. Feb. 27— Bach W. Saffron Waldeti, Esses, 
-carpenter, Feb . 27— Bartells T. Afcdersgste street, 
wine merchant, Feb. 27— Barrow J. Kendal, West* 
jnorelaud, linen di aper* March 6— Buck land W. 
Bayswuier, victualler, Fab. «7— Boies J. inn,. 
MTansford, March 2— Biguer G. P. St J. Barker, 
Broad street, March 6— Baddeiey R. Coventry, 
grocer, March JO — Barker J. St T. Helmsley, 
Blackinoor, Yorkshire, grocer, March 31— Bernard 
J. St C. Manchester, drapers, March 20 , 
C 

Coles C. St F. Gal pin* Fleet street, stationers, 
Feb. 20— Chauner G. Sutton, Middlesex, merchant* 
Feb. 20— Cock burn 8. High sL Mary-le-Bone, mer- 
chant, Feb. 20— Crampton W. Beckingham, Not* 
tinghamshire, horse dealer, Mere* 46— Cox C. 
Portsmouth, painter, Feb. 23— Constant L II. H. 
O. Wellclose-square, sngar refiner, Feb. 27 — 
Clifford M. St J. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants, 
>eb. 27— Chick R. Molineuz street, Bryanstooe- 
square, linen draper, Feb. 23 — Co I lings T. Harvey's- 
Buildings Strand, March 2— Chemioant N. Le Sc 

V\ Ktrklove, Fenchurch street, March 6— Collier 
W. Brixham, March 9 — Cooke G. St J. Hiloer, Ni- 
cholas lane, March 9— Cox J. Liverpool, linen- 
diaper, March 11— Chorlcy J. Liverpool, merchant, 
March 10 

D 

Dudley R. Dudley, Worcester, thread manufac- 
turer, Feb. 22— Dixon J. Jslekirk Hall, Cumber* 
land, miller, March 25— Dndds J. Aldcrsgate sir. 
goldsmith, Feb. 27— D-vies J. Wells, Somerset, 
cabinet maker, Feb. 25— Downer H. Bruton street, 
.Bond htreet, milliner. Feb. 27— Deal J. T. Shaftes- 
bury, Dorsetshire, bvevrer, Feb 27— Dyson T. Be- 
verley, March 6— Davies B. Cardiff, Glamorgan- 
nbire, March 10— Devereux F. St M. Lambert, 
Brabant court, 1' lit I pot lane, March 9— Day W. 
Providence-buildings, Mew Kent-road, plumber, 
March 27— Day J. St J. Spratswcll, Tavistock str. 
Coven t garden, drapers, March 9— Dennett II. 
Gray's Inn-lane, cow keeper, March 13 
£ 

-Evans O. sen. St Q. Evans, jun. High street, 
Southwark, hop merchants, March 9 — Edenser W. 
Buah-lane, broker, March 9 
F 

Fletcher B. late of Deptford. Kent, linen draper, 
jeh. ^—Franks G. Red Cross sue*>t, hatter, Feb 20 
— Forsier W. St. Martin's lane, silversmith, Feb. 
89— French N. B. Sz A. B. St J. Barton, Old South 
Sea House, merchants, Feb. 16 
G 

Greaves A. Queen street, Chcepside, merchant, 
Feb. 16— Gregory Z. Aston, near Birmingham, 
builder, Feb. 23— Giblett, P. New Bond street, St 
W. Giblett, Micklefield hall, Hertfordshire, butch- 
ers, Feb. 27 



lleghes W. Manchester^ grocer, Feb tS-Qoj*, 
will AV. Bath, brandy merchant, Fob. 24— Han**** 
E- ThreedneedU sireet, ship and insurance bra* sr. 
Feb. 20— HagadornJ. P. H. Old Broad stree^me*>r 
chant. Fob. 23— Haoawridjge J, •teewMaWWokl, 
Gloucester, currier, Feb. 28— Hill T. Brad well 
Hope, Derbyshire, baker, Feb. 24^Ho»n»>y T. 
Coruhill, stockbroker, Feb. 23-Heynes «. Cher* 
tenhun, wine merchant, March 16— Hill J. Rc~ 
tlierhitbe. merchant, May I— Hayes C. U J. Old 
Jewry, London, March 6— Uodanu C. St H. Cross 
street, ilation^garden. Match 2— Heron H. F; 
HisdrfcrsfteU, Mardi 3— Hading Uani M. Kingstu 
Wee* Sraitkneld, March 6— Iiao*idg* J. Stow-on* 
the- Wold, Gloucester, curler, March 5— Holsnee 
S. J. Harm, Av J. D. English. Long-acre, coach* 
makers, Match 9 — Holden J. Weatbromwich, Staf- 
ford, black buckle maker, March 11 
J 

Jones G. Astou, Warwickshire, gun makrr, Feb. 27 
—Jordan J. Houndsditch, March 6— Johnson U. 
Lane-end, Staffordshire, manufacturer, March 22 - 
K 

Koe J. H. Mill wail, Poplar, Roman cement ma- 
nufacturer, Feb. 20— Kirkbride J. Southwaite, 
Cumberland, cattle denier, March 25 
L 

Le Cheminant N. St J. Van der Kerckhove, 
London, merchants, Feb. 20— Lancaster J. B romp- 
ton, merchant, Feb. ,16— Lacout D. Brewer street. 
Golden square, goldsmith, Feb. 27— Lloyd W. sen. 
St W. Lloyd, jun. Lower Xhames-etreet, slopsellers 
March 9 — Lawrence II. Liverpool, merchant, 
March 18 

M 

Machin J. St J. Burton, late of Great Guildford 
street, in the Liberty of the Clink, Surrey, en- 
gineer, Feb. 20— M* Brain R. late of Hen court, 
Fenehnrch street, broker, Feb. 16— M'Kenxie, W. 
St Paul's, Covent garden, merchant, May 11— 
Milne G, Broad street, merchant, Feb. 20— MUeir 
A. Queen street, Golden square, bookbinder, Feb. - 
30— Mitchel J. Titchneld, Southampton, linen* 
draper, Feb. 25— Middlehurst J. Liverpool, corn- 
dealer, Feb. 26— Mackoull J.Worthing, Sussex, sta- 
tioner, Ftb- 9— May W. P. Sharp, St S Wilson, 
Liverpool, upholsterers, Feb. 26 — Moraud S. Broad 
street, merchant, Feb. 27— Mavor J. St J. Leaden- 
hall street, March 11— Middle wood J. W. White- 
chapel, perfumer, March 13— Moses T. Bath, dra- 
per, March 15 

X 

Nash R. Kingston-u pon-Thames, seed crusher, 
Feb. 20 

O 

Osbourne C. Billiter square, London, merchant, 
March 6— O'Neill E. Liverpool, cooper, Feb. 19— ' 
Orroerod G. Lanchead, Lancaster, fyinhoJdcr. Mar. 
1— Oakley Q.St J. Evans, Old Bond street, cabinet 
maker, March 20 

P 

Pearson T. Penoybridge, Lancashire, flax-spin* 
ncr, Feb. 26— Pennell W. Qutcohithe, merchant, 
March 6— Phillips T. J. St J. Old City Chambers, 
merchants, Feb. 27— Phillips C. A. St J. Milferd, ■ 
Pembiokeshirc, bankers, Feb. 27— Phillips L Up- 
per Eaton street, Pimliop, March 20— Folack B. 
Sheffield, March 22 

R 

Roberts J. Wood street, SpitaJ fields, silk-ma no- 
surer, Feb. e— Rowlatt J. Charter-howae-equare, 
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merchant Fn». »— Raadail R. Colesaaa straet. 
Black waU-baU factors, Feb. 21— Raters S. Ch«p» k 
•tow, Monmouth, stationer, March IS — Roxburgh* 
J. Liverpool, March 5— Roach W. Bristol, March 2 
— .Re*ioo M. Coventry itrect; St. Martin's-ln the- 
VteftaH, 1ttareK6— Read R. StT. Bakar, Great Rim 
set>*treet, Bfcomabnry, Hneo-dr*per», Kerch IS— 
JliusulC J Manchester, wooMea cere" manafao- 
tarar.iflercti 1»— Roberta J. at. Spital-fielda, 

&mtb W. Oiford street, ironmonger, Jan. JO— ' 
tenders ff>. Fleet street, wholesale perfumer, Feb. 
15— Sisle* T. Isle of Thanet, Kent, merchant, Feb. 
«n— Sparkes J & A. Coles, Portland street. St. 
Mery te-Bome, coach makers, flab. 10— Smait J. 
Ktogsgata street, Holbern, ironmoufer, Feb. 80— 
SWena J. C. Fleet street} boot nod shoe maker, 
Feb. «0— Swain fL Sc W. llerbert. Wood street, 
Cbeapaide, silk manufacturer*. March 2 — Swain-. 
sod J. Manor fow, F.aat Smithfield, March «— 
gtoneham J. Berk ford row, Walworth, cheese- 
monger, March lG— Spttta Molting At Co. Lawrence 
Foontney lane, merchants, March IS— Sondicea 
C Devonshire square, merchant, March IS— Smith 
O. Tanstey, Derbyshire, March IS 
T 

Tappenden 1. lata of Faversham, Kent, ironmas- 
ter;. J. Tappeodeo, late of North Court, 8tour- 
aaoath, if onmaater ; and F. Tappenden, late of the 
Abernant Iron-works, Aberdarc, Glamorganshire, 
ironmaster, Feb. 11— Thompson T. sen. fi. Thump- 
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son & T. Thompson, jen. Nether Gompton, Dorset, 
flax, aplnnera, Feb. ««— Taylor O. Ri^hopiv ear- 
mouth, Durham, coal.fitter, Feb. «7— Thornbury N. 
de C. Taylor, Bourne, Gloucestershire, March S 
— Togwell G. Tenterden, Kent. March 6— Ihrock- 
moftoh J. F. Guildford st. Pimlico, Middlesex. 
March 6 1 * 
V 

Union 8- Dhdey, Chesblse, March 6 
▼ 

. Vevera J. Chnrweli, Yorkshire, cloth merchant. 
Feb, «7 

W 

Wight J. Birmingham, tnksUnd manufacturer. 
Feb. 2«— Wat-son M. A. Fareham, Southampton, 
mercer, Feb. 25-Walmsley J. Salford. Lanca." 
shire, cotton twin dealer, March 6— Whitfield J. 
& J. Morpeth, Northumberland, innkeepers, March 
«-Wickman C. As B. Beckwith. Newcustle-upon. 
Tyne, merchants, March 10— Waghorn. T Chat- 
ham, batcher, Feb. 87- Watts W. Lower Mordon, 
Surrey, fanner, Feb. ld-Weet R. E. St. Mawefe 
hi'.l, South wark, hop merchant, March Q-Wadde- 
son S W. Dover street, March 8— Weather ley J. 
& N Alnwick, March 8— Waters F. T. Old South 
Sea House, March f3-Wilson S. Liverpool, Mar. Q 
Williams J. Lower Coleman st. Bunhill-row. parer 
atainer. March Q-Wiunerton T. Coventry, ribbon, 
manufacturer. March 10-West T. Oracecherch st 
perfumer, March 27-Ward J. Sculcoatee, met." 
chant, May 8. 
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ORB AT BRITAIN. 
THE" factious and the discontented are 
again actively engaged in endeavouring to 
force one of their party upon the people of 
Westminster, as their representative; bat 
we. Jiave, too high an opinion of the good 
sense of the great body of electors, to 
suppose,* for a moment, they can be brought 
to Vend themselves to so humiliating a mea- 
sure. The proceedings at the Westminster 
Election afford a singular spectacle of the 
sudden vicissitudes of the popular mind ; 
anil we hope will be a salutary example to 
alf future leaders, how they presume too 
much upon the constancy of popular fa- 
vour. Perhaps no one has been a more 
getters] favourite with the people of West- 
minster, for several years past, than Sir 
Francis Burdett : but the present will suf- 
ficiently show that when he associates him- 
self with men and principles as little to his 
interest as to his honour, that the good opn 
nkm entertained of him by his supporters 
mils. This is npt the day for open and avowed 
jacobinism^?The memory of it is too recent 
to excite any feeling but abhorrence. And 
still less is this the day when the worthy 
inhabitants of London and Westminster 
will be persuaded to reject aH relii rious be- 
lief, as an imposition upon the understand- 
ing tod liberty] of will. The political cha- 
racter of the roan whom Sir Francis has 
thought proper to patronize, cannot be mis- 
taken, because he has himself made it pub- 
lic in a work of two octavo volumes. The 
object ofxhia book is to hold forth Buona- 
parte as the hero of his age 9 and ai the vic- 



tim of a coalition of tyrants. In accom- 
plishes this purpose the writer has been 
compelled to vilify and degrade his own 
country and government, and to abuse that 
of the Bourbons in France. 

Among the political topics that present 
themselves for observation at home durine 
the past month, the improvement in our 
finance is one of the highest importance, 
and exhibits a most satisfactory view of the? 
country. 

On the 3rd Mr. Tierney brought forward 
his long promised motion on the Bank Re- 
striction Bill, which underwent the most 
ample investigation. 

The balloting for the committee of se- 
crecy to inquire into the state of the Bank 
took place on the 4th ; and we appeal to the 
list, as delivered in by the scrutineers, as a 
proof of the sincerity and candour with 
which ministers wish to proceed to the en- 
quiry. 

A message from his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was taken into consideration 
on the 5th, by which it was clearly esta- 
blished that his Royal Highness possessed 
by law the right of appropriating the 58,0001. 
lapsed, by the death of the Queen, to the 
general purposes of the civil list. The sur- 
rendering it, therefore, to the disposal of 
parliament was only another proof on the 
part of his Royal Highness s advisers of 
their disposition to adopt on every occasion 
real and practicable economy. 

The report of the committee appointed 
to consider the proposed reduction in the 
Windsor establishment has been brought 
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tale the Hon**; His brief, awd ismob to the 
purpose, and is calculated to give general 
satisfaction. 

With respect to the pension* to be paid 
to the servants of her late Majesty, his 
Royal Highness was pre vented from award- 
ing them out of the t&fiOQk. in consequence 
of &e limitation of the pension iai as bow 
fixed by law at 90,0001. 

Oa the 9th the coimnitini of finance wts 
appointed, in proposing of which Lord 
CasUereagh took an extensive view of the 
increasing state of the revenue, which, from 
the documents he read in the course of a 
long and lummona speech, be clearly prov- 
ed to be the case. 

Only one motion of any importance was 
brought forward on the LOfh which was by 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow, for repeating the 
usury laws. It is a question of vwst magni- 
tude, and to be determined, not so much 
upon any abstract principles of fitness, as in 
reference to the actual condition and prac- 
tice of society. 

On the 13th Lord Castlereegh laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, the 
Supplementary arrangements entered into 
with France for the stipulations of the 
claims of the allied powers. This change 
from what was settled at Aix-fo-Chapeue, 
took place on the 1 2th Dec. at Paris, being 
an agreement entered into by the ministers, 
without any formal instructions from their 
res p ec tive sovereigns. It has since received 
the necessary sanction, as set forth in a pro- 
tocol darted Paris, the 2nd of this month. 

A series of highly interesting and no less 
important documents connected with the 
efforts of this country to procure the univer- 
sal abolkiott of the slave trade were laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons 
on the 16ih. They are too voluminous to 
admit of any thing like a satisfactory 
analysis. 

FRANCE. 

■ The sittings of the Chamber of Deputies 
are not frequent, but the committees and 
bureaux have a great deal of business be- 
fore them. The discussions at these private 
meetings are much more animated than 
those which take place in public, because 
seat is there unrestrained and not subject to 
the observation of strangers. Considerable 
financial regulations have been entered 
into, and the funds continue steadily to ad- 
vance. The pecuniary indemnity by France 
to the allied powers being agreed on, some- 
thing may be drawn from it which may 
beFp to fix the extent of loss or gam which 
the holders of that stock may expect. 

His Majesty has experienced a severe 
'attack of the gout, and is confined to his 
'loom. 

SPAIN. 

* Tranquillity is completely restored at 
MadrH, and confidence gains ground. The 
treasury have begun to pay the interest upon 



An pnMte feuds, called tofct rurtei, which? 
inspires the most pleasing hope. Prepara- 
tions aye continued for the expedition 
against Buenos Ayres with great avidity^ 
From all pails bodies of troops are march- 
ins; towards Cadis, to join the army which 
is to eenbark there. The King ha« received 
tks> most affectionate matsHantntions of love 
and condolence from ai his subjects on **> 
count of the melancholy and unexpected 
death of the Queen. 

EAST INDIES. 

The provinces of Coimbetore, Trin- 
chmepoly, Tanjore, and Guntoor, havw 
been visited with a severe S.W. monsoon, 
which has been very destructive. The 
nvens of Cam very and ColerooU have 
overflowed their banks in several places, 
and much damage has been done by the 
inundation. 

AMERICA. 

The discussions in Congress are chiefly 
on the conduct of General Jackson in the 
Seminole war, and on the affaire of the 
United States bank. A motion was mad* 
respecting the latter, which went to the for- 
feiture of its charter, but was lost by a ma- 
jority of eighteen. The debates on the for- 
mer subject seem likely to be protracted. 
The motion before the House went decidedly 
to the condemnation of the conduct of Gen. 
Jackson, and the opinion was that he would 
be brought to trial. The funds continue 
to decline. Bank Stock has again fallen 
7 or 8 per cent The papers contain the 
official publication of a treaty of commerce 
between Sweden and the United States. 

The differences between Spain and the 
United States are at length adjusted. In 
the first article it is mentioned, that the 
United States deeply regret the violation of 
the Spanish territory by the American forces 
under General Jackson, and that it was 
without the authority of the government. 
The second refers to the cession of the Flo* 
ridas to the United States. The third and 
fourth articles give a brief outline of the 
limits as to territory. The fifth and sixth 
regulate the navigation of the two countries*. 
The last article states that the cession of the 
Floridas shall be considered in full payment 
for all claims of America upon Spain. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

An American, of Monte Video, of ems- 
nence, it is stated, has transmitted to the 
United States the unexpected intelligence 
that the government of Buenos Ayres, in 
conjunction with Chili, have resolved on 
sending an offer to a European foreigner, 
of the crown of South America. The envoy 
was to proceed to France. An expedition, 
consisting of 8,000 men, has been cSspetefc. 
cd to Santa F&; and a large expedition 
against Lima is preparing at Valparaiso. 
A Spanish vessel of 50 guns, La Reyna Mo- 
ria Isabel, has been captured by the Inane* 
gent ships San Martin and Santaro. 
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LONDO&^ND MIDDLESEX; 
With.Bbgraphical Acetmntf of '-TMstfnguishcd I Characters.' 



BULLETIN OP^TH^KINQ'S HEAXTH. 

Windsor Cast fa, Feb. 6, 1819. r 
* n His Majesty Las ^njo#ject an. tkaitpter* 
tup ted state of good bodily health* and hm 
been Very tranquil during tue;Jaj£ moptb*. 
but hij disorder remains unchanged." 

(Signed as usuai) H 

We have auuhority to state, -that th*re-« Lady ofettie< Hon?" VVY Frazcr, of a daiigh 
cert reports respecting our venerable jSave* * terWThe tady *of 8; Sahders, es j. of Old 



(he re«toTy<tfTheberton. Suffolk.— Rev. J. 
White, toathe teeH^ies^f Hargrave and 
Chevington, Suffolk. — 1*<<>? ^C. Words- 
\wrth, to be ChapttmTo the Blouse of Com- 
tmjifs^-Rev7-P. Robert^ to the* rectory of 
Haftol, nmrH0ry%€Ur " 
Birth*.} *tn Upper Seymotir street; the 



reign, the accident that hail happened to 
him in walking through his apartments^aud 
the change of diet judged necessary in con- 
sequence of that event, are wholly unfound- 
ed. His Majesty enjoys as good health as 
he has possessed for a long period, and is 
as tranquil in mind As to the reported 
accident, it could not possibly have happened, 
because his Majesty never walks alone, but 
has a careful conductor, who accompanies 
him on all occasions. It is supposed, that 
the revolts in question had their origin in 
the artifices of Party, in order to excite an 
alarm among the members of the new par- 
liament, and to induce them to apprehend 
that melancholy event was likely to happen, 
whiah would give occasion to a new election. 
But we again affirm, from authority, that 
there is not the least foundation lor the re- 
port in question. 

BccUsiasticat Preferments. — Rev C. 
Boothby, B. A. to the vicarage of Sutter- 
ton, Lincolnshire. — Rev. J. Cubitt, to the 
rectory of Hinderclay, Suffolk. — Rev. J. 
Gumming, to the rectory Runcton, Nor- 
folk.— Rev. C. H. Collyns, to the head 
mastership of the Exeter free grammar 
school.— Rer. J. T. Casberd, L. L. D to a 
Prebendal Stall in the cathedra] church of 
Llandaff. — Rev. J. Commeline, A. M. to 
the vicarage of Norton St. Phillips. — Rev. 
T. Calvert, B. D. St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, to be Lady Margaret's preacher. — 
Rev. R. Newton Adams, to the mathemati- 
cal mastership of Christ's Hospital. — Rev. 
J. C. Driffield, A. B. to the vicarage of 
Tolleshunt DArcy, Essex.— Rev. J. Grif- 
fith, B. D. to the vicarage of Lakenheath, 
Suffolk. — Rev. J. H. Hames, to the rectory 
of Chagford, Devon. — Rev. J. Jones to the 
rectory of Edern, Caernarvonshire. — Rev. 
J. Maddy, D. D. to the rectory of Hertest, 
cum Boxted, Suffolk.— Rev. R. Miller, to 
the vicarage of Dedhara, Essex. — Rev. W. 
Palmer, to the Prebendal Stall of Welton 
Painshall, in the cathedral church of Lin- 
coln.— Rev. H. Rolls, M. A. to hold by dis- 
pensation, the rectory of Burnwell, All 
Saints, Northamptonshire .-Rev. C. Shrubb, 
to the vicarage of Bold re, with the chapels 
of Lymington and Brokenhurst, Hunts. — 
Rev. C. B. Sweet, to the rectory of Arling- 
ton, Devon. — Rev. N. Struth, to the rectory 
of St. Peter, Bristol. — Rev. T. Strong, to 
New Monthly Mao. — No. 02 



Palace Yard, of a daughter.— At Harhmer- 
smith/the.'iac^y' of.X Stevenson, esq. of a 
daughter.— hi Tavistoclt s<fhare, the lady of 
Gurnejr Barclay, esq. of a son and heir. — 
Thejady of J. G. Crtekett, esq. of Doctor's 
Conmons,of a daughter. — At Lady Ver- 
non's, Park place, the Hon - Mr* Harbard, 
of a daughter.— At Park Place, the lady of 
W. Tucker esq. of a son. — In Upper Char- 
lotte street, Fhxroy square, the lady of A. 
Trever, esq. of a son. — At Kensington, the 
lady of Peter Clement Casalet, esq. of a 
daughter. In Bedford row, the lady of Ni- 
cholas Mill, esq. of a daughter.— In New 
Orraond street, the lady of a Lynch, esq. of 
a son. — In Broad street buildines, the lady 
of J. Harvey esq, of a son. — The lady of 
CapL Lysaght R. N. of a son. — In Portland 
Place, the lady of J. Qnicke, esq. of a son. 
— In Rivers street, the lady of CapL Paget, 
R. N. of a daughter. — At Lyde House, 
Sion Hill, the lady of the Rev. J. Hales of a 
son. In Camden place, the lady of E. Neil- 
son, ssq. of a daughter. — In Queen's square, 
the lady of A. Weston, esq. of a son. — In 
Brunswick square, the lady of J. Kinlock, 
esq. of a son. — In Grosvenor place, the lady 
of the Rev. G. Porcher of a daughter. — In 
Devon shire Place, the Lady of M ajor Gen. 
Sir VV. Anson, K.C. B. of a son. 

Marr ied.] CapL Marryatt, R. N., to Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of Sir Stephen 
Sharpe, of Russel Place, Fitzroy Square. — 
Capt. J. R. Rotton, to Fanny, youngest 
daughter of J. Bannister, esq. of Gowcr St, 
— At St. George's Hanover Square, LieuL 
Col. Eustace, C. B. of the guards, to Caro- 
line Margaret, daughter of J. King, esq. 
comptroller of the Army accounts. — Right 
Hon. Viscount Anson, to Ixmisa Catherine, 
youngest daughter of th^ late Nathaniel 
Phillips, esq. ofSlcbctk Hail, Pembroke. — 
Robt. Ritchie esq. of Greenwich, to Ctiar- 
lotte, daughter oi Major Ben well. — At Ken- 
sington, Frederic Hogarth, esq. to Julia 
Eliza, widow of Lieut. Warde. — G. E. H. 
M. Soloman, esq. Manscl street, to Priscilla, 
third daughter of the late S. Lucas, esq. — 
G. E. Morton, esq. to Anne, second daugh- 
ter of E. Heteltine, esq.— E. P. Fordham, 
esq. of North Audley Street, to Miss King. 
— At SL Pancras, Sir J. Maclean, to Miss 
Price, of Highgatc— At SL Stephen's Cole- 
man street, VV. Voase, Esq. to Mi?s Hare- 
Vol. XI. 2 B 
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wood. — At St. Anne's, Westminster, J. 
tlunter. esq. to Miss Haslam. m 

Died.] In Park street, Amelia Harriet, 
youngest daughter of P. Auriel, esq. 14.— 
In Gloucester place, Portman square, Mar- 
tha Maria, widow of the late G. F. Cherry, 
esq.— In Bridge street, Westminster, Geo. 
Augustus Frederick, third son of Sir Robert 
Barclay.— In George street, New road, Wat- 
kin Morgan, esq.— In Doctors' Commons, 
S. Pierce Parson, esq. LL.D. 55.— In York 
place. Portman square, Mrs. Kyd, the wife 
of General K.— Mrs. Hanwell, the lady of 
Capt. H.— At Twickenham Lodge, Frances 
MoQre, relict of the late A. M. esq. 87.— 
Sir H. Tempest, bart— In Wimpole street, 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late R. Arbuth- 
not,esq.— In Bartlett's buildings, J. Saw- 
kins, esq. 65.— At her house, in Charlotte 
street, Fitzroy square, Elisabeth, relict of 
the late R. Longden, esq.— At her residence 
in Hill street, Berkley square, the Countess 
Dowager of Seftoa, 71.— In the New road, 
J. Heys, esq. barrister of Lincoln's Inn,— 
In Bolton street, R. Burrowes, esq.— At 
Chile's Hill, James Clark, esq —In Cleve- 
land row, Major-Gen. Wilson.— In Hatton 
Garden, James Clark, M. D. F. A. S. 52.— 
The Rev. W. Morrice, rector of Allhallows, 
Bread street, 88.— At Kensington, E. Breton, 
esq. — Miss Lewis, daughter of Sir W. L. — 
At his father's house, N. P. eldest son of N. 
Gostling, esq. 30.— Miss Auriol, daughter of 
P. A. esq. of Park street, Park lane — In 
Tavistock place, W. Crouch, esq. 

SODDEN DEATH OF THE EARL 
PAULKT. 

His Lord*hip, we regret to state, died at 
Hinton St. George, in Somersetshire, on 
Thursday,thel4th ult. The noble lord, on the 
preceding evening, had directed the horses 
to be put to the post chariot early in the next 
day. At 5 o'clock in the morning, the 
Countess was alarmed by the sudden indis- 
position of the Earl ; he was seized with an 
apoplectic tit, and never spoke afterwards. 
His lordship lingered until eleven at night, 
when he eipired, in the 63d year of his age. 
Captain and Mrs.' Paulet and Lady Barnard 
were present at the trying scene. An ex- 
press was sent off for Lady Mary Paulet, 
who was then in attendance at Windsor. 
Unfortunately, Lord Hinton is absent, mak- 
ing the grand tour. 

FRANCIS WILLIAM BLAGDON, ESQ: 
At his house, in Smith square, W 7 estmin- 
tter, on the 24th of Decembec, 1818, Fran- 
cis William Blagdon, Esq.— With re- 
gret we learn, that this indefatigable labourer 
in the field of literature and politics, a ge- 
nuine friend of loyalty, an ardent and tea- 
lous supporter of the British constitution, 
has 1 ft a widow, with a young family, en- 
iireh destitute. An affecting « Appeal," 



however, addressed "to the Loyal, the Be- 
nevolent, and the Humane," has been circu- 
lated in their behalf, amongst such of the 
nobility, members of Parliament, and others, 
as are presumed to have known something 
of the deceased, or of his numerous writings ; 
and, as a subscription has been opened, we 
hope and trust, that such a fund will be 
created as may enable Mrs. Blagdon to com- 
plete the education of hef children.* — We 
are promised, for our ensuing number, a 
biographical memoir of the deceased, from 
the pen of one of his literary friends. 

EARL OF ERROL. 

At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, Hampshire, 
on Tuesday the 26th ult after a few days' 
illness, the Right Hon. William, Earl of 
Errol, lord high constable and knight mar- 
shal of Scotland, one of the sixteen repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland, and his Majesty's 
lord high commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. His 
lordship was the chief of the ancient name 
and family of Hay, and also the lineal repre- 
sentative of the Earls of Linlithgow, Calen- 
dar, and Kilmarnock. He was the second 
son of James, Earl of Errol, by Miss Carr, 
daughter of Sir William Carr, of Etal, bart. 
was born in 1772, and succeeded his brother 
George in 1798. He married, 1st, Jane, 
daughter of Matthew Bell, esq. by whom he 
had Lady Dulsibella Jane; 2d, Alicia, 
daughter of Samuel Elliot, esq. by whom be 
has William, now Earl of Errol, an officer 
in the army, about 19 years of age, two 
other sons and three daughters; and 3d, 
Harriet,sister to Lord Somerville, now living, 
by whom he has a son and daughter. 
James, Lord Hay, his eldest son by the 
second marriage, was an officer in the foot 
guards, and aide-de-camp to General Mait- 
land: he was killed almost the first shot that 
was fired, on the 17th of June, 1815, the 
day preceding the great and important battle 
of Waterloo. Jx>rd Errol, during the course 
of the last war, served for several years as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Aberdeenshire mi- 
litia. He is universally lamented by his 
family and an extensive circle of friends and 
relatives. 



• Contributions are received by Mr. Col- 
rmrn, Public Library, Conduit street, Ha- 
nover square; N. Byrne, esq. Morning 
Post Office; J. Taylor, esq. Sun Office, 
112, Strand; at the Courier Office, 348, 
Strand ; S. Cock, esq. 2, Frederick place, 
Old Jewry; Mr. M'Millan, 6, Bow street, 
Covent Garden ; Mr. Purvis, 1, Finch lane, 
Cornhill; the banking houses of Messrs. 
Birch and Chambers, 160, New Bond street; 
Messrs. Hoare, Barnard, and Co. 62, Lom- 
bard street; Messrs. Crickett, Bacon, and 
Co. Ipswich, Suffolk; and Mr. Harra), 
Park Cottage, Ipswich. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 



BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Magistrates at the late Bedford Sessions 
came to the following resolutions:—" That the 
fljstem of roundsmen, or paying labourers a cer- 
Uiu porrion of their labour out of the poor-rates, 
which had too long prevailed ia this couuty. is 
destructive of the moral energies of the labourer, 
and equally injurious to the interest of the farmer, 
who hat a right to expect a fair ano! adequate por- 
tion of labour from the hands employed on his 
farm ; that, in order to discourage this pernicious 
practice, we recommend to the several magistrates 
in this county, within their respective divisions, 
not to allow in future any sums which shall, after 
the 1st day of February, be so paid out of the 
poor rate* in the overseer's accounts." 

Died.] At Duustable, Mrs. E. Willoughby— At 
Bedford, the Rev. T. Cave— The Rev. D. Lewis, 
vicar of Kimboltoo, and rector of Wrestllngworth, 
6«— At Bedford, Mr. Woodroffe, sen. 

BERKSHIRE. 

We have pleasure in noticing the general good 
likely to be derived by the public from the uni- 
versal success the Savings Banks have met with. 
The trustees of the Hunger lord Savings Bank met 
at the Town Hajl to settle the first year's account, 
and notwithstanding that Newbury aud Marlbo- 
rough are so near, in both of which are Saviugs 
Banks^ the deposits at Hungerford exceeded 
6,6001. the first year; a sum almost incredible, 
and the greater part of it by persons of that rank iu 
life which the Savings Banks were intended to ac- 
commodate. 

Died.) At Abingdon, Mrs. Budworth, 76— At 
Donnington, Catherine, the lady of O. Monkland, 
esq.— At Reading. Mr. Richard Stone— At Read- 
ing, Mr. Spencer— At Mortimer, Mr. A. Gould— 
Re,v. D. Danes— At Thutchaui, M s. Barfield, 46. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Births.) The lady of J. Ward, esq. of Abingdon 
Park, of a son. 

Married.) The Rev. J. Holmes, Fellow of 
Queen's College, to Miss Gorham. of St. Neois — At 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Furbank, to Miss Wentworth— 
At West Wickham, the Rev. C. Lawson, to Miss 
Clover— The Rev. W. Bo Hand, to Sarah, daughter 
of the late S. Fritchard, esq. of Belmont House, 
Shrewsbury. 

Died.) The Rev. J. She paid, vicar of Walter Lng- 
hara, and Deputy-chancellor and Surrogate to the 
diocese of Ely— Mrs. Hignel, of Cambridge, 30— 
Mr. J. Norris.of St. John's, Cambridge, 76— F. B. 
Longe, e*q. of Trinity College— E. Parry, esq. 
Fellow Commoner of St. John's College— At Cam- 
bridge, Frederick, third son of Sir G. G. Williams, 
bart 

CORNWALL. 

The Prince Regent, as Duke of Cornwall and 
Lord of the Forest of Dartmoor, has offered a pre- 
mium of 501. to the cultivator of the greatest num- 
ber of acres in flax within the year I8I9. We have 
already noticed that Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, of Torr 
Royal, received at the late meeting of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society the 
Bedtordean silver medal for the growth of this 
national product— Cornwall Gazette. 

Births.) Near Fowey, Mrs. dims, lady of 
Capt. J. C. of twin daughters— At Maraxion, Mrs. 
Edmonds, of a daughter— The lady of J. T. Cory- 
ton, esq. of Pentillie Castle, of a son— At Fowey, 



the lady of Capt. Bone, of a daughter— At Haye, 
near Callington, Mrs. John Tster, of a son-^kt 
Wadebridge, the lady of R. M. Wei ton. esq. of a 
daughter— At Liskeard.Mrs. Chapman, of a daugh- 
ter— At Redruth, Mrs. J . Pt nrose, of a daughter. 

Married.) T. J. Phillips, esq. of Newport 
House, to Caroline, second daughter of P. p. 
Treby, csq.^Aaron Scobell, esq. of Penzance, to 
Mary, sister of R. Vyvyao, of Trewan — At Probus, 
Mr. Z. Roberts, to Miss Julia Roberts— Lieut. Tilly, 
to MissS. Bannick, of Penryn— At Penryn, Capt. 
Gosshard, to Miss £. Robart— At Lelant, Mr. J. 
Stephens, to Miss A. Stephens— At Branwell, Lieu. 
A. Rose. R. N. to Miss Lydia Borlase. 

Died.) At Penzance, Edwin, youngest son of*. 
P Price, esq. of Neath Abbey— At Landrake, Col. 
F. O'Dogherty— At Truro, ilr. W. Wills, 63— At 
Nelston, Mr- R. Kempthorne, brother of Admiral 
K. 82— At Liskeard, Mrs. S. Lower, 74. 

CHESHIRE. 

The repairs of our venerable cathedral will com- 
meuce the beginning of this month (March); and it 
is expected that the nave will he completed in 
time for the projected Festival of Music iu Septem- 
ber next. — We have authority to state, that no 
difficulty will be thrown i.i the way of a Mu»ic 
Meeting by any of the members of the Capitular 
Body. The Bishop, we know, is very friendly to 
the measure, because it is likely to forward 
what he has always in view— the benefit of tbe city 
at large, and the charities in particular. In order, 
however, to ensure complete success to the festival* 
it must be patronised without any the least re- 
spect to party, and on such an occasion we are 
convinced that the good sense of the city will easily 
dispense with it— Chester Chronicle. 

The Earl Grosvenor is employing a number of 
labourers, in forming anew road to his magnify 
cent mansion, near this city. It branches from the 
Eccleston road, near the house of Mr. Boaley, 
and will form a circle round Eccleston Hill — af- 
fording a truly picturesque drive. 

Married.) At Bowdon, Mr. T. HalHwell, to 
Miss Clarke — Mr. James Green, of Marlon, to 
Mrs. Barrow— At Chester, Mr. Brown, to isjiss 
Hall. 

Died.) At Runcorn, K. Janiers, esq.— At Wia- 
nington Lodge, P. Wettenhall, esq.— G. Parker, 
esq. of Newton Hall, 8*— Mrs. Cheney, 64— At 
Chester, Mr. W. Davies, 82— At Frodsbam, Mr. 
Francis Ashley, solicitor, 67— At Chester, Mr. 
Bugley— At Chester, Emma, second daughter of 
J. B. Watson, esq. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Birth*.] At Clifton, the Udy of Lieut-Colonel 
Mansel, C. B. of a daughter- At Carlisle, the lady 
of J. Dixon, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Carlisle, J. Rawes, esq, to Miss 
S. Mitchell— At Carlisle, Mr. T. Whitfield, to 
Mrs. Tweddle— At the same place, Mr. W. Mills, 
to Miss J. M'Leucghlin— At Whitehaven, Mr. T. 
Dixon, to Miss Oraiuger— At Carlisle, T. Williams, 
esq. to Miss Mary Powell. 

Died.) At Buttermerc, Mrs. Dover, daughter of 
the late W. Willes, esq. 30— At Carlisle, Mrs. Jane 
Grainger— At Penrith, Mr. Hudson— Al Becker- 
mount, Mis. Anne Coolie, 80— At Penrith, Mrs. E. 
Preston, 66— At Kendal. Geo. Wilson, 0C— At 
Throelsley, Mr. Penman, 100— At Carlisle, J. Besk, 
esq. 45— At Whitehaven, W. Gordon, 84 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Dtat*.— On the 6th ult. SU Henry Crewe, bart. 
of Calk e Abbey, while driving a pair of young full 
blood horses, from Ai kley House, Mary lcbone, 
in a carriage constructed like a break, near the 
gates of his residence, Braham House, on the St. 
Alban's road, the horses became in a slight degree 
restive, and the wheel coming in contact with the 
posts at the gateway of a cottage, uear the house, 
the carriage received a concussion, which threw 
Sir Henry with great force from his scat. Ho fell 
on bis head, which occasioned instantaneous death. 
Lady Crewe, and *ome of his children, were at that 
moment arrived from town to dinner. One of his 
sous was with him on the box when the misfortune 
occurred. The feeling of his distracted lady and 
family on this unhappy occasion may be better con- 
ceived than described. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his eldest sou. now Sir George 
Ci ewe, bart.— Mrs. Leadbeater, of Derby. Ql— At 
Stavely Hall, near Chesterfield, the Rev. F.Dixon, 
LL.D. 75. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A violent gale of wind, approaching to the na. 
tureofa tornado, was experienced at Plymouth 
on Monday and Tuesday night last, accompanied 
by hail, which proved very destructive to the glass 
of several mansions and green-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood Some of the haihtones measured two 
and a half inches in circumference. On the former 
night various chimnies were blown down, and roofs 
paitly uncovered, in Stonehouse ; but the greatest 
damage was to the Long-room in the same place, 
where, by the f.dl of a stack of chimnies through 
the roof into the officers* mess room, which they 
had not long quitted, the dining-table was crushed 
to pieces. In one remarkable case, the slates of a 
roof were completely reversed The storm was 
rendered moie awful by thuuder and lightning. 

Births.] At Exeter, the lady of the lion. C. 
Latigdale, of a daughter. 

Married ] At 1'lyrnpton. T. J. Phillips, esq. to 
Miss Carolino Treby— At Dartmouth, G. Banfill, 
esq. to Miss Walters— W. J. Hawke, esq. of Bide- 
ford, to Miss Bent, of Jacobstow— Edward Kelly, 
esq. of Killey, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
W. Braddon, esq. of Skisdon Lodge. D. Symes, 
esq. of Teignmouth, to Miss A. Pidslry — I ieut. 
Southey, R.N. to Miss Parsons, ol Plymouth Dock. 

Died.] B. Meanby, esq. of Topham, 65— Rev. 
W. Tom%A.B. of Southmolton— Rev. H. Mends, 
of Exeter— At Findge House, Mrs. Cann— At 
Goombe, A. Elliott, esq.— At Teignmouth, John, 
youngest son of T Daniel, esq. At Teignmouth, 
Charlotte. second daughter of J. Tayleur, esq. of 
Buntingsdale, Shropshire— At Holway Cottage, 
Mrs. E. A. Gibbous, the lady of Lieut. Gibbons of 
65th regt. 19. 

DURHAM. 

BMhs.] At Durham, the vfife of Mr. Wether- 
hall. 

Died.] At Sunderland, Miss Carr— At Durham, 
Mr. R. Dent, 45. At the same place, Mrs. Tilley, 
91— At Crock, near Durham. Mr. T. Linton. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Births ] At Weymouth, the lady of the Rev. 
Dr. Crarkuell, of * daughter. 

Married.] Ai Mapper on, the Rev. II. Fox, to 
Margaret, eld»st d«u«hter of the late Col. Ed- 
wards- At Beamimter, J. Bishop, esq. of Stone- 
combe, to Eliz*'*th. eldest daughter of Mr. Da- 
niel — At Whitfield Cottle, near Dorchester, Mr. 
J. Bca«mt, ordnnnce storekeeper, 3*— At Charbo- 
roughP.rk. R. E. Dax. M.P. and justice of tire 
peace for the county of Dorset. 



Died.] At Weymouth, Mrs. Botcher— At Mil- 
borne St. Andrews. Mrs Hatchard, 63— At Corslet 
Mr. W. Dredge, 6l. 

E68EX. 

Births] At Chelmsford, the lady of the Rev. 
J.G. Ward, of a son— At Jericho House, Black- 
more, the lady of R. Preston. e>q. of • daughter • 
the lady of W. W. Suard. esq. of a daughter-At 
Dcdham, the lady of W. Webb, esq. of a daughter. 

Manied.] At Wanstead, J Browning, esq. of 
Sutton Benger. Wilts, to Miss Jones, of Wanstead 
House— At Colchester. Mr S. Wickew, of Jot- 
man's Hall, to Miss Anne Waites-Geo. Rogers, 
of Manuingtrce, to Miss Roebuck. 

Died ] A short time since, in the 85th year of 
his age. Mr. Hurlell, fcnncr and maltster, of Up- 
per Yeldham Hall. He ordered in his will that 
his body should be buried in one of his woods— be 
covered with one of the h«ir cloths he used to dry 
his malt on, and that six hedgers and ditchers 
should carry his corpse, 5 ix others be pull-bearere, 
and six more to follow as mourners, hII with their 
bills and hedging glovr-s; and likewise ordered a 
hogshead of beer to be drank, and bread and cheese 
to be d.stributed. and each of the bearers, mourn- 
ers, and those who carried the corpse, to receive a 
pound note, which request was literally complied 
with— At Billericay. Mrs. 8. Wingfield 8*— At 
Colchester, Mr. S ? Moore. 75-Mr. G. Walker, 69 
—Mr. J. Brown. 18— At Great Leighs, the Rev. 
E. Parkinson— Mrs. A»ne Langton. 74— At Latton 
Mill, Mr. D. Reddingtou— At Moulsham, R. Mar- 
tin.esq— As Springfield, Mr. J. Knight-At Bump- 
stead Helions, Mr. W. Sandle. 6J-At Botking, 
Mrs. Carter, relict af Martin Carter, esq —J. Ba- 
con, of Ardleigh, brick-maker, e6, Iraving seven 
children, three sons and four daughters, 49 grand- 
children, aud 37 great grand children, making 100 ! 
—At Chelmsford, Mr. A. Sapworth— At C halms, 
ford, the Rev. E. Parkinson— At Infalestone G. 
Godwin, 41. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The shopkeepers and the town of Cheltenham 
in general were put into no small consternation 
lately from the sudden extinction of the gat 
lights, through thefieglect of one of the men of 
the works. The consequence was that they were 
enveloped in darkness for half an hour! 

"Births.] At Eastington House, the lady of J. 
P. Hicks, esq. of a daughter— The lady of the 
Rev. R. Cooper, of M-taon, of a daughter— At 
Clifton, the lady of Lieut. Col. Mansel, of a daugh- 
ter— At Cheltenham. Mrs. R. Thornton, of her 
20th child. 

Mhrtied.] At Miochiughampton, J Smart, esq. 
t6 Miss C. Davies — R. J. D. Cummins, esq. to 
Anna, relict of S. p. Ward, esq.— Lieut. Col. 
Tryon, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Mrs. 
Sheridan— At Cheiteuham, the Rev. J. Davies, to 
E. J. eldest daughter of Col. Cox— At Bristol. J. 
Jams, to Miu Hollowdy— At Clifton, M.J. Mires, 
to Miss Fanny Godfrey, of the Old Fark. 

Died.] C. Evans, esq. of High Grove, one of 
the members of the coiporation of Gloucester— 
At Overhury, uear Tewkesbury. J. Kind, esq. 81— 
W. Holder, esq. of rayutou. 6j»— At Cheltenham, 
Mrs. Dunso.mt.*. widow of tlip Uev. S. l»u»»- 
#o«nbe, 86— At T.-wke*bur% . Ch.,ilnttc, youngest 
daughter of the Hcv T HouUu. 21— lu Park-st^ 
Bristol, Mrs. Earle— At Cheltenham, Mary Anne, 
wire ofT. Newte, esq.— The liev. R. WynneAte, 
8l— At Stonehouse Court, Louisa, wife of R. S. 
Davies, esq.— At Clifton, W. Ljug esqj 7J. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

The Portsmouth paper sa.ys: — An ex peri i 
ment has been tried in tins dot It yard, to ascertain 
if a grass, the common produce of New Zetland, 
and which may be rut down tUree timet a year, is 
applicable to matin? lares and small ropes. A fa- 
vorable report we understand is ma le of it. The 
aillcle is strong aud pliable and very s Iky in its 
nature. It can be brought into this country at 
less than 67. uer too ; one seventh of the cost of 
hemp. 

Mnrricd.] At Newton Vallence, J. Field, esq. 
of Stockwell Common, Surrey, to Anne, daughter 
oftUe Rev. J. Shoreland, rector of Martyu Wor- 
thy— At Porisea, the Right Hon. Lord Greenock 
D. Q. G , to Miss Martha, daughter of T Marther, 
esq — At Old Basiog, Daniel May, esq. to Mist 
Barton 

Died.] AtGosj>ort, Mrs. Boville, wife of S. B., 
esq.— A Barton. near Winchester, Mr. J. Good- 
man—At Portsmouth, Lieut. Quelch, R. N At 

Kimboliou, the Rev. D. Lewi* — W. Price esq, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] _Ai Leominster, H. C. Lewes, esq. 
to Eliza, second daughter of J. Morris, esq. — At 
Hereford, Mr. Treherne, of Brreuton, to Miss 
Doyle— At Linton, Mr. T. Garrold, to Miss WootT- 
hall. 

THed.] At Ilerefoid, Mrs. T. Lee. 7S— Eliaa- 
beth, daughter of T. Higgius. esq. of Eastmer, 19 
—At Dudshill, N. Hyde, esq. 86 -At Eaton 
House, Frances, eldest daughter of the late J. 
Owen, esq., of Prdinore Park, Worcestershire. 19 
—At Ledbury, Miss Selwyn, daughter of the Rec- 
tor of Pixley, 19. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birthi.] At Bennington Park, the lady of C. 
M. Campbell, esq. of a daughter. 

Died.) At little Manden. the Rev. E. Hcy- 
fh«m, 78— At Wymondley House, the Rev. H. 
Parry, 65. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married ] Mr. Mann, to Miss Gray of Buck- 
worth— At St. Neots, the Rev. J. Holmes, to 
Miss Gorham. 
Died.] Mr. W. Underwood, S3. 

KENT. 

On Wednesday the Menai frigate, of C8 guns, 
was launched from Chatham dock yard. Unfortu- 
nately , whilst every one was enjoying high gratifi- 
cation at the sight of so handsome a launch, one of 
the hawsers brake, end Sir John Gore, end several 
other persons received considerable injury. 

Births.] At Hythe, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Gold6nch, C. B. of a son. At Margate, the lady 
ofT. W. Cobb, esq. 0/ a daughter— At Deal, the 
lady of Capt. E. Kittoe, of a daughter. 

Marritd.] T. Bedford, esq. of Ramsgata, to 
Miss Curling, of Chilton— At Canterbury. U. Col- 
lard, esq. to MUs Louisa Clifford— At Rochester, 
G. Pemble, «sq. of Lumsford House, East Mailing, 
to Miss Mary Millen, of Aylesford— At Canter- 
bury, Mr. T. Casey, to M»M S. Fail brass — F. Man- 
ning, esq. of Combe park, to Miss E.Turner, of 
Stoke Rochford, Lincoln— At Folkestone, J. March 
to Miss *H. Sione— At Eastwell, J. Butt to Maiy 
Simpson — At Dover, H. Williams to Miss Touden 
— W. Law, to M«*s M. A. flight. 

Dud.] At Dover, the Rev. J. Busby, chaplain 
of the garrison, 59— At Boxley House, J. Coker, 
esq.— At Bromley, W. Walmsley, neeJy twenty 
ycais clerk of the papers of the Hoose of Lords. 
—At Dover R. Waugfa, esq.— At Lydd, D. Dense, 
esq. 66— At New Rotnney, M. Cornwall, la*e oi 



Canterbury. 82— At Westwell, J. Miller, <S6-At 
Cauteibury, W. J, ; „„, 44— At Margate, J. Pope— 
At Chatham. Mis W. Mauelark— J. Brown, gun- 
ner of Dover Castle. 71-At Bidieudm, J. Withei. 
den. 78— At H^rWedowo. Mrs. Fox, 9*— At Sea- 
fiHd. Mrs. E Lett lOOjout.of 56 children and 
frnud-chtldren, the deceased was pr^eot at the 
births of 401— At Sandwich, Mis Dawson of a. fe- 
ver—At Dover. Mr. Ward- At Maidstone, Mj 
Swain. £9- At Chart Sutton, Mr. W. Shirley. ' 
LANCASHIRE. 
A journeyman stonemason of Liverpool Uaa 
brought writs of right for the recovejy of an estate 
in Ireland, which has long been in abeyance, of . 
8,0001. a year ; and also, an accumulated pereooal 
property of more than half a million. His pro. , 
spects of success have been pronounced to be very - 
favourable by several lawyers of the first eminence. 

,Wo are sorry to announce, the loss of the Lord 
Hill packet, between Liverpool and ihe Isle of 
Man, with 18 persons on board, all of whom pe- 
rished. 

Birl**.] At Woolton Hall, the lady of I. Asb- 
ton,esq. of a son— At Wateshead Mill, the lady or 
W. Waring, esq. of a son. 

Married.] Wm. Mac Kie. esq. of Liverpool, to 
Sosan, youugest daughter of T. C. E\ crest, esq.— 
At St. Helens, near Prescot, J. Hook. esq. of Lon- 
don, to Eliaa Frauces, daughter of A Clarke, L. L. 
D. and F. A. S— At Eccieston, E. G Clifton, esq. 
to Eliza, third daughter of the late T. E , esq.— At 
Chidwall.T. Bent, esq. M. D. to Miss Rawson, 
of Rose Hill— The Rev. H. M. Hutchinon, to Miss' 
Monday, eldest daughter of Mrs. Salmon, the vo- 
cal performer.. 

Died ] At Culchcth Hall, Mary, the wife of 
Lieut. Col. Keymer, 41— At Failsworth, near Man. , 
cheater, the Rev. J. Hordern, M. A — At Criroble, . 
near Koch dale, J. Fenton, esq. ,63— At Burnley, 

Anne, the lady of Reginald Hnrgreavcs, esq. 29 

At Strangeways, J. Siarkic, esq.— At Ever too, Ag. 
nes, the lady of J. Carson, esq.— At Elland, Ed- 
ward, the youngest son of J. Rush forth, esq At 

Strangeways, T. Millington, esq.— At Leiglrton 
Hall, near Lancaster, Mrs. Richmond, 84— At, 
Manchester, 3. Bowdcn, 92. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Birtht ] At Melton Mo* bray, Mrs. Ttnsky, of- 
a daughter— Mrs. E- Adcock. of a daughter. 

Married.] S. Cradock, esq. to Eliaa. daughter 
ofW. Fermadge, esq. 

Died.] At Twyford, Mrs. H. King, 87— At Ban 
well, Mrs. G Lilly, 102— Mrs. Marriott, widow of 
the Rev. Dr. M — >Y. Toone, esq. of Bclton— Mrs, 
Hayne, wife of R. H., esq. of Great Glenu Pe- 
nelope, daughter of the late W. King, esq., of Silo- 
by— At Melton Mowbray, Mrs. Sill, 51. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Birth*.) The lady of Evans Hartopp, esq. of 
little Dalby, of a son— At Little Pontom House, 
Grantham, the lady of Sir Charles Kent, Bart, of a 
son and heir. 

Married.] At Ingoldsby. B. Bush 81, to Miatv 
Anne Gadsby 77— Mr. Reynerd 60, to Miss Bell, 
1(5— W. Laming 76, to Miss Smith, 28— At Gains- 
borough, Cept. Chesham, to Mary Foster— At Mar- 
ket Raseo, J. Martin, to Mary, second daughter of 
R. Clarke, esq.— At Burton, ucwu- Lincoln. J. W. 
Duddiug, of Saxby, to Mary. eldest daugiiier of 
the Rev. W. Jackson— C. Craven, esq. to Mite 
Dan vers, of Lincoln. 

Died.] Mary, the wife of the Rev W. Show, 
curate of Watham— At Stacton, she Rev. R. WynJ 

nkatt, 81— Mr. A iderroan Foster, of Lincoln, 90 

At Louth, Mrs. Grant, widow of J. G. esq.. 90. 
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NORFOLK. 

Caution U Swearers. About a fortnight since, 
two young men, in company at • public-bouse at 
Lynn, engaged, for * pot of beer, to try which could 
swear the most diabolical oaths; when one of 
them, after using the most abominable expressions, 
became exhausted, and could not utter a syllable, 
and has remained speechless ever since, a living 
example to dime who take God's name in vain. 

Births.] At Hillington, the Lady of J. W. Folkes, 
esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Soulden, J. Carter, esq. of North, 
wold, to Miss Mary Anne Tyssen, of Fennendcn 
Heath— At Norwich, J. H. Yallop, esq. to Miss 
Mendall— Mr R. Dawson, to Mary Anne, only 
daughter of J. Campion, esq— At Norwich, Mr. 
J. Robson, to Miss Anne Staff. , 

Died.] At Norwich, the Rev. Mark Wilkes, 40 
yoars minister of a congregation of dissenters in 
ttiat place— At Thetford, Mrs. F. Torris— At Nor- 
wich. Mrs. M. Kettle, 70— Abbot JJpcher. esq. of 
Slierringhara, 36— Miss E.J.Warner, daughter of 
the Rev. J. L. W. of Walsingham, 12— Sir T. Ber- 
ners Plaistow, Km. of Wellington Hall— At Nor- 
wich, Win. Adams, esq. 27- 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

We hear tliat Earl Fitawilliam has made the mo* 
cificeut donation of one ihousaud pounds towards 
the repairs, or, it may almost be said, the re build, 
iag of Peterborough parish church. The tola! ex- 
penditure is estimated at about 90001.; and when 
the wotk is completed, which it is expected to be 
before Michaelmas next, the churoh will be as 
handsome a structure as any out of the metropolis. 

Married.] At Peterborough, T, A. Cooke, esq. 
to Miss Squire, daughter of the late W. T. Squire, 
esq.— At Burton Latimer, Mr. Turner, to Miss Fla- 
vell— At Cold Higham, Mr. U. Kingston, to Mrs. 
E. Hards— At Abthorp, Mr. W. Sheen, to Miss 
Grtuvcj. 

Births.] At Thoroby rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. N. Cotton, of a son. 

Died. At Piddiugton, Mrs. J. Longstaffe, 68— 
At Pytchly, Mis* Hensham, daughter of H. Hen. 
sham, esq.— At Walgrave, Mr. J. Barrett, 83. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Births.) At Newcastle, the lady of the Rev. 
Geo. Bnrdon, of a daughter. 

Ma*ried.) At Newcastle, Mr. P. Horn, to Mist 
Falconer— At the sane place. Mr. E. Moukhouse, 
to Miss J. Bolam— At Newcastle, Thos. Shadfbrth, 
esq. to Mrs. Margaret Smith, his housekeeper— 
At Mitford, James Renshaw, esq. to Miss Mitford. 

Died,] At Warkworth, Mrs. Jane Clark, 8£— 
At the workhouse at Newcastle, Margaret Purvis, 
alias Blind Willy, 99 years nine months. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

We are informed, that the ruil-way from Pinx- 
tou to Mansfield is in a state of great forwardness, 
and that much advantage is likely to be derived 
ff on it by the inhabitants of Mansfield. It is also 
said to be in contemplation to inclose the forest, 
and to cot a canal from Mansfield through Oiler- 
ton, to Retford. Should such a project be carried 
Into e location, it will be productive of important 
benefits, as it will afford every facility for the con- 
veyance of groceries, corn, bona manure, and other 
articles, from Gainsborough, by water, while stone, 
Plnston lime, coal, Ate. will find a ready transit 
from Mansfield by the same means, to the infinite 
advantage of the surrounding neighbourhood. 

Mirths.] At Aspley Hall, the lady of H.Wil- 
ieughby, esq. M.P. of a son. 

Married.] At Bljth, Mr. J. Barley, to Mrs. J, 
Thomson. 



Died.} At North Leys, near Ollcrtoo, J. Vetsey, 
esq. — at Southwall, Mr. W. Adams, 40 years go- 
vernor of the House of Correction in that place, 
86— At Newark, Mrs. Hunt— At Southwell, J. Lr«. 
croft, esq. 79— At Newark, Mr. R. Norton, sen.— 
At Newark, Mrs Hankin, 89. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A correspondent in the Oxford Herald, noticing 
the present roads from Bristol to London, aud 
those that are in contemplation, strongly recom- 
mends, iu preference to all of them, as being 
shorter, a road taking Oxford in its route* 

MarrUd.] At Witney. J. Clinch, to Misss Maria 
Winkworth— At Oxford, W Hoghes, esq. A. B. of 
Trinity College, to M. L ouly daughter of W. Vi« 
cary, of Magdalen College. 

Died.] At the Vicarage, Charlegrove, Prances, 
the lady of the Rev. M. Payne— At Tedding, Mrs. 
Radford, 74 — At Banbury, R. Chapman, esq. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Liddington, Mr. Adcoek, of Cal- 
decott, to Miss Peach— At Oakham, Mr. Jackson, 
to Miss Taylor— Mr. Jackson, of Belvoir Castle, to 
Miss Houghton, of Grantham. 

Died.] About the middle of Ian month, at Den- 
ton, near Beltoir Castle, one William Osmcud, or 
rather Osbcme, a blind old soldier, burn at or 
near St. Neots, who seems to have been really tha 
last survivor (though many last survivors have been 
talked of) among those who climbed Uie Heights 
of Abraham, undei General Wolfe. Of this he 
was fond of talking while his senses remained ; 
but these he lost some years ago. His age was 
supposed to be 88 ; and, to the honour of this just 
and generous nation, it should be added, that for 
many yeais he has received a pension amounting to 
£61. a year. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

An ingenious mechanic, Mr. Moir, who exhi. 
bited several machines for piemturas at the Shrop- 
shire and other Agricultural Societies, and who 
left this lovn on a tour through America, has 
transmitted a detailed description of the celebrated 
frigate, Fulton the First. We understand that Mr. 
Moir has discovered an error in the machinery of 
this vessel, which will be fatal to it* operation ; 
but, like a good Englishman, he declines making it 
public at present. 

Married.) At Shre wsbury, C. E. Macdonell. esq. 
of the 85th Reg. to Miss Wilkinson — J.Austen, 
eaq. to Elisabeth, 2d daughter of Mr Haseldine, of 
Shrewsbury— At Shrewsbury, the Rev. W. Bo Li aud, 
Vicar of Swineshead and Frampton, to Miss S. 
Pritchard— At CI anbury, G. Lowe, to Bliss James 

Died ] At Batiugsdale, J. Taleur, esq. SO — At 
Shrewsbury, T. Pembertou, esq. 84 — At Shrews- 
bury, Cf. C. Forrester, esq. of Elmlcy Lodge— The 
Rev. R. Smith, M.A. curate or Wtdstastoa. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Seven prisoners, committed for capital crimes, 
escaped a few nights ago from the new goal at 
Taunton, which they effected by breaking through 
three thick stone walls. They had previously been 
permitted to work in the prison as carpenter*, and 
secreted part of the tools with which they were 
supplied. 

Births. The lady of Dr.H. Foe, of Bristol, of 
a ton—At Bath, the lady of Capt. Paget, of a 
daughter. 

Married.) R. Harvey, esq. of Langley Park, 
Bocks, to Miss Jemina Collins, of Hatch Court— 
JL H. Baker, esq. R. N. to C. A. daughter of H. 
N orris, eaq. of Taunton. 

Died.) At Bath, Mrs. Oepel, relict of D. Capet, 
esq. 70— At Batb, Mr, Durham* 90* 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Births.] At Hopton Heath, the lady of J. 
Conrao, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Stoke-uponTrent, Mr. Win. Ga- 
ther, to Miss Aune Ashley. Tbo bridegroom, aged 
42, had been in his Majesty's naval service 22 years, 
and has lost both his legs. When conducted to 
the church, he was seated in the forecast la of a 
donkey, accompanied by his faithful Dulcinia. 
On arriving at the desired haven, he disembarked, 
and being safely stowed in the hold of the church, 
be received bis blushing bride on his knees, being 
unable to staud or walk. 

Died.] At Feun, near Wolverhampton, the Rev. 
O. Grecu. — Sarah, only child of J. Selsaly, esq. 
SUFFOLK. 

Married.] At Woodbridge, the Rev. Charles 
Sharpe, to Anne, daughter of the late W. Goodwin, 
esq. — J. Black, of Woodbridge, to the daughter of 
tne late Mr. J. Collins.— At Ipswich, R. Pureed, to 
Miss Brown, of Southwold. 

Died.] At Mettingham, near Bungay, Francis 
Cutts— At Needham, W. Beales, upwards of 64 
years parish clerk of that place. — At Melford, the 
Rev. j. Leroo, SO years rector of that parish. — At 
Hautltley.Mrs. M. Turner, 02.— At fladleigh. Mrs. 
Mary Vesey. KS —At Ipswich, Sarah, the lady of 
£. Cornwall, esq. 

SURREY. 

Birth ] The lady of T. Hudson, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Died.] G. Chatfield, esq. of Cioydon, 48,— At 
Thorpe Lee, Sir H. Tempest, 67.— A 1 Wandsworth, 
J. Hilbert, esq. 86. 

8U88EX. 

Lately an elegant private chapel, attached to 
Stauslead House, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishops of Gloucester and St David's, assisted by 
abo\it forty clergy meu in the neighbourhood. Pre- 
vious to the selemn act, the Rev. Lewis Way, the 
proprietor, tendered to the bishops an endowment, 
in perpetuity, of 1001. a-year, secured on a free* 
hold farm iu the neighbourhood, which was handed 
over to the chancellor of the diocese to be regis- 
tered. The ceremony was witnessed by upwards 
of 300 of the most respectable gentry in the couo- 
ties of Sussex and Hants. After the consecration 
was performed, company to the number of 80, sat 
down to a most sumptuous entertainment given on 
the occasion. 

Married.] At Shipley, Col. Kenan, C. B. to 
MUs Burrel. 

Died.] At Winchelsea, R. Denne, esq.— At 
Ticchurst, Mrs. H. Bishop, wife of the Rev. H. B. 
—At WUbro', Mary, relict of W. Walker, esq. 80. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Mrfh.] At Worcester, the lady of the Rev. S. 
Wildman, of a son. 

Married.] Theodore Butler, esq. to Lucy, 
daughter of the late Bate Richards, esq —A. Y. 
Bird, esq. «o Miss Hooper — At Trowbridge, M. 
Butler, to Miss Delves. 

Died.] Eleanor, relict of R. Hudson, esq. of Wick, 
near Pershore, 76\— Mrs. Brown. rcKct of R. B. 
esq. of Little Hampton— Wo. Tooue. esq. of Bel. 
tou— Francis, eldest son of the late J. Owen, esq. 
of Redtnore Park— At the vicarage, Broadway, the 
Rev. D. Davies, curate of that parish 48 years, 6? 
—At Worcester, the Rev. J. Robinson ; same place, 
Thos. Yarnald, esq.; Mis. Hawkins, of Barbourne 
I/Mlge— At Cradtey, near Stourbridge, J. Cardule, 
esq. U?— At Mulvein, Mrs. S. the lady of M. Ste- 
phenson, esq.— At Rainbow Hill, near Worcester, 
Mrs. Haidwick— At Wlldon, near Stourporl. Mrs. 
M. Lee, 105— At Ktropsey, Mrs. thorcland, 8C 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

Several young men of Birmingham, wbo were 
educated at the Blue-coat School of that town, 
have formed themselves into a society, and agreed 
to deposit a per centage of their earnings to form 
a fund, to make an annual gift to the institution 
which fostered them in theii early years. 

Died ] At Warwick, Mrs. Langharne, wife of the 
Rev. Hugh U. — At Birgmtngbaru, Frances C har- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. J. A. James — At Cosely, 
Mrs. Draper, wife of the Rev. B. II. Draper— Mrsl 
Moody, relict of the Rev. J. Moody— At Chering- 
ton, W. Dickens, esq;— At Rugby, Mrs. Marriott, 
widow of the late Rev. R. M.; sameplace, the Rev. 
H. Archer— At Birmingham, Mrs. Sarah Bickley. 
WESTMORELAND. 

Died.] At Shap, the Rev. M. Holme, vicar of 
that place. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Birth*.] At Rushall.the lady of the Rev. T. 
Hale, of » son.— At Longleat, Lady R. Caiupbelf, 
of a daughter. 

Married ] James Scott, esq. of Roth6eld Park, 
to Miss Snell, daughter of the l*te W.Snell, esq — 
Mi. T. B. Maurice, surgeon, of Swindon, to Miss 
Bullock. 

Died.] At his seat, Teffont, T. Mayoe, esq. 70 
— C. T. eldest son of the Rev. C. T. Kellow, rector 
of Codford; aUo, N. S. daughter of C. T. Kellow, 
esq. — At Melksham. Meliora Olivia, relict of II. 
Guy, esq — -At Salisbury, Mrs. N. Douglas, shier of 
the 8lshop of that diocese— At Marlborough. Mrs. 
Simmons, 97— At Wilton, J. Cade. 96— At St I is- 
bury, Mrs. Goodman; same place, the Rev. J. 
Hughes, jun, 24. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Port of Hull.— The following is a statement of 
the amount of Customs, duty, trade, &c. to this 
port, for the years ending the 5th Jxnuaiy, 1817 
and 1818, via :— 

Gross receipt - - 1817 - • £301,000 
Ditto - - 1818 - - 520,000 
being 129,0002. more than the preceding year, and 
82,000/. more than in 1801, which was previously 
the most productive riuce the pott was established. 
The nnmber ot vessels arrived and cleared was as 
under :— 

"Ho. Tonnage, 

Ships inward, with cargoes, 1817, 844 14.1,910 
Ditto, ditto, , 1818, 1425 224,900 

being an increase of 601 vessels, tonnage 80,960 
over the preceding ye*r. The trade outwards, in 
the same period, was as under:— 
Ships outward, with cargoes, 1817, 40Q 50300 
Ditto, ditto, 1818, 413 52,500 

The sums deposited in the Tontcfract Savings' 
Bank, since its commencement in Oct. 1817, to the 
lstult amount to 10.C81 1 9 J. lid.— The depositors 
are almost entirely labourers, artisans, and domestic 
servants. 

Married.] At Whitby, the Rev. J. Andrew, to 
Miss Chapman — At Leeds, 8. Greenwood, esq. of 
Stone's House, to Miss Eddisoo, of Holbeck Lodge 
—At Knaresborough, T. Fardell, esq. of CornwWk, 
to Miss A. Meyrick, daughter of W. M- esq.— At 
Hull, after a tedious courtship— of twenty two 
minute*! Capt. Scarby, to Miss Lockrr. 

Died] At Partington, Mrs. Gascoigne — At 
York, the Rev. J. D. Thom.s, D. D— At Farbam, 
near Knaresborough, R. Harvey, esq— At Don. 
cuter, E. Simpson, esq.— At Pontefract, R. Dun. 

hill, esq.— At Sheffield, J. Rawson. esq At Bcver. 

ley, the Rev. B. Robinsou, rector of Scaiboiough 
59; same place, Mr%. Adamthwaite; Mr. /Tardy. 
97— At Yoik, Mr. Sanderson. ' 
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WALES. 

Ertra&rdinary Occurrence. — A butcher in 
Newton, Montgomeryshire, w<t in the act of kill- 
ing a pig, when, having thrust the knife into its 
throat, he threw the weapon upon the ground. The 
enraged animal, though in the conflict of death, 
took hold of the haft of the knife in its mouth, and 
by a jerk of its head, inflicted a wound in the leg 
of the butcher, to the surprise of several bye* 
slanders ! 

Viscount Bulkf ley has presented a church clock 
and peal of six bells to the town of Beaumaris, in 
Anglesey. 

BirtJu ] At Plat Bowman, Caernarvon, the 
lady of W. P. Lloyd, esq. of a daughter— At Byrn- 
bella, the lady of Sir John Salisbury, of a son. 

Married.) At Hawarden, the Rev. T. Pennant 
to Miss Griffith. 

Died.] At Llanrost, Denbighshire, the lady of 
W. Edwards, esq. 4Q — At Caernarvon. Z. Jones, 
esq.— T. R. Charles, of Bala, Merionethshire— At 
Caernarvon, the Rev. Mr. Owen. 

8C0TLAND. 

Sagacity qf a Hedgehog — As Mr, Lane, game- 
keeper to the Earl of Galloway, was passing by 
the wood of Calscadden, near Gailiestown, he fell 
.in with a hedgehog, ciossiug the road at a small 
distance before him, carrying on its back six phea- 
sant's egija, whic h, upon examination, he found it 
had pilfered from a phrasaut'* nest hard by. The 
ingenuity of the creature was very conspicuous, as 
several of the remaining eggs were holed, which 
must have been done by it, when in the act of 
rolling itself over the nest, in order to make as 
mai:y adhere to its piickles as possible. After 
WMtcliiog the motions of the urchin for a short 
time longer, Mr. Lane saw it deliberately crawl 



into a furxe bush, where its nest was, and wheie 
the -hells of several eggs were strewed i round, 
which had at some former period been conveyed 
thither in the same manner. — Ayr Journal. 

Births ) Mrs. J. S. Robertson, Pitt street, Edin. 
burgh, of a son— At Stockbiidge, Mrs. Currie, of a 
daughter. 

Married.] At Edinburgh, Dr. C. Stewart, to 
Miss M'Farlane— At Edinburgh, O. G. Munroc, 
esq. to Mm Mary Kingdom. 

Died.) At Stiabane, John Dorman. or Diermott. 
He was born at Boigh, in the parish of Cloulee, 
county of Donegal, the C4th of August, 1799, ami 
consequently wis upward* of 100 jean of age. Hi* 
father was a labourer, and lived to the age of 11 1 . 
His mother's name was Margaret Sharkey ; she 
lived to be nearly J 13 years old. 

IRBLAXD. 

On the 4th ult. a gentleman in IreUnd received 
a letter from a friend of his, residing at a distance 
from him of 1?0 mile*, by a half carrier pigeon. 
It is supposed the bird was not more than four hours 
on the wing. 

Births ] At Newport, the lady of K. Pennc- 
falher. of a daughter— At Gel way, the lady of Sur- 
geon Price, of a son. 

Married.) At Lamheiton Park, Capt W. Pe- 
rose, to El iza, eldest danghser of the Honourable 
Justice Moore— At Dublin. Sir J. Coghill, to Mi»v 
A. M. Bnsche — At Radthlowinjf, Captain Remkiu, 
to Miss Monk— At Waterfurd, T. Barnes, esq. to 
Miss Hutchinson. 

Vied] At Ennis. Fostfr Parsons, esq. 66 — At 
Caber llous < , the Right lion. R. Butler, Hurl of 
Glengal— At Seafard. (ounty Wexford, Mrs. V,. 
Lett, 100; Charles Lett, esq. her last ch ; l«i, was 
born in her 59th year. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



(e A Southron," has been received, but he appears, unfortunately, to liave fallen into 
precisely the same error he so vehemently deprecates in our correspondent " X." If how- 
ever, he thinks proper to re-consider his subjected adduce some sort of arguments in sup- 
port of his assertions, we shall be happy to find them a place in our pages, though we can- 
not give currency to his opinions, in their present form. 

Mr. A Brooke has our best thanks for his beautiful Sonnet ; it did not arrive until after 
our poetical department for the present Number was made up, but will certainly appear in 
our next. 

" A Walk Round Florence," — « Observations on Campbell's Specimens of the British 
Poets, No. 1." — and" Extracts from Letters, written by a Resident at Geneva, containing 
Anecdotes of Lord Byron, and other Distinguished Characters," in our next. 

We thank Veritas for his communication ; his sentiments, though materially at vari- 
ance with our own, bear the stamp of liberality, and, on that account, possess a strong 
claim upon our attention. Although we may not insert his present letter, we shall be 
happy to hear from him again. 

M. ought to be aware that in a court of criticism, as in a court of justice, when sentence 
is once passed it cannot be repealed. His present verses are better than those he formerly 
transmitted, but not good enough for the pages of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Mr. Tredgold, « On the Dry Rot," and Mr. Doncastbr's •« Plan for an Organised 
Supply of the Metropolis with Provisions, by Water Carriage," are unavoidably deferred 
till next month. 

We shall have much pleasure in paying early attention to the request of onr friend in 
Bedfordshire, whose letter of the 23d was duly received. 

We. have lately been put to tnneh unnecessary expense by trifling and nnimpertant letters from various 
peris of the coentry : we must bef to be understood, that henceforth, we shall decline tu notice all 
communications which do not reach us free of postage, unless transmitted by knowu and valued corre- 
spondents. 

We are always glad to receive notices nf interest for onr " Literary Report," but we must be. allowed 
to discriminate between what are suitable for that department and what belong to the Advertisement 
Wrapper. 

J. Otll'et, Pi inter, Crown Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



EXTRACT OF A LATTER FROM GENEVA, 
-WITH ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON, 
&C. 

[We received several private letters in 
the course of last Autumn from a friend 
travelling on the Continent, and among 
others the following, which we give to the 
public on account of its containing anec- 
dotes of an Individual, concerning whom the 
most trifling circumstances, if they tend to 
mark even the minor features of his mind, 
cannot fail of being considered important 
and valuable by those who know how to ap- 
preciate his erratic but transcendent genius. 
The tale which accompanied the letter we 
hare also much pleasure in presenting to our 
readers. — Ed.] 

40 1 breathe freely in the neighbourhood 
of this lake ; the ground upon which I 
tread has been subdued from the earli- 
est ages; the principal objects which 
immediately strike my eye, bring to my 
recollection, scenes, in which man acted 
the hero and was the chief object of inte- 
rest. Not to look back to earlier times 
of battles and sieges, here is the bust of 
Rousseau — here is the house with an in- 
scription denoting that the Genevan 
philosopher first drew breath under its 
roof. A little out of the town is Fer- 
ney the residence of Voltaire; where 
that wonderful, though certainly in many 
respects contemptible, character, receiv- 
ed, like the hermits of old, the visits of pil- 
grims, not only from his own nation, but 
from the farthest boundaries of Euiope. 
Here too is Bonnet's abode, and, a tew 
steps beyond, the house of that astonish- 
ing woman Madame de Stael, perhaps 
the first ef her sex, who has really proved 
its often claimed equality with the nobler 
man. We have had before, women who 
have written interesting novels and po- 
ems, in which their tact at observing 
drawing-room characters has availed 
them ; out never since the days of He- 
loise have those faculties which are pe- 
culiar to man, been developed as the pos- 
sible inheritance of woman. Though 
even here, as in the case of Heloise, our 
sex have not been backward in alleging 
the existence of an Abeilard in the per- 
son of M. Schlegel as the inspirer of her 
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works. But to proceed : upon the same 
side of the lake, Gibbon, Bonnivard, 
Bradshaw and others, mark, as it were, 
the stages for our progress ; whilst upon 
the other side there is one house built 
by Diodati, the^friend of Milton, which 
has contained within its wajls, for several 
months, that poet whom wehave so often 
read together, and who — if human 
passions remain the same, and human 
feelings, like chords, on being swept by 
nature's impulses shall vibrate as be- 
% fore — will be placed by posterity in the 
first rank of our English Poets. You 
must have heard, or the Third Canto 
of Child e Harold will have informed you, 
that Lord Byron resided many months in 
this neighbourhood. I went with some 
friends a few days ago, after having seen 
Feruey, to view this mansion, f trod 
the floors with the same feelings of awe 
and respect as we did, together, those of 
Shakspeare's dwelling at Stratford. I 
sat down in a chair of the saloon, and sa- 
tisfied myself that I was resting on what 
he had made his constant seat. I found 
a servant there who had lived with him ; 
she, however, gave me but little infor-, 
mation. She pointed out his bed-cham- 
ber upon the same level as the saloon and 
dining-room, and informed me that he 
retired to rest at three, got up at two, 
and employed himself a long time over 
his toilette ; that he never went to sleep 
without a pair of pistols and a dagger by 
his side, and that he never eat animal 
food. He apparently spent some part 
of every day upon the lake in an English 
boat. There is a balcony from the sa- 
loon which looks upon the lake and the 
mountain Jura; and, I imagine, that 
it must have been hence, he contem- 
plated the storm so magnificently de- 
scribed in the Third Canto ; for you have 
from here a most extensive view of all 
the points he has therein depicted. I can 
fancy him like the scathed pine, whilst 
all around was sunk to repose, still 
waking to observe, what gave but a weak 
image of the storms which had desolated 
his own breast. 

The sky is changed!— and such a change; 
Oh, night! 

Vol. XI. 2C 
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And storm and dtaknets, y# ate weed'rooa 

strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along 
From peak to peak, . the rattling crags 
among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one 

loiedoud, 
But every mountain now hath found a 

tongue, 

And Jura answers thro' her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her. 
aloud! 

And this is in the night:— Most glorious 
night! 

Thou wer*t not sent for slumber V let me be 
A sharer in thy far and fierce delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of me ! 
How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the 
earth! 

And now again 'tis black, — and now the 
glee 

Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earth- 
quake's birth. 

Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his 

way between 
Heights which appear, as lovers who hate 

parted 

In haste, whose mining depths so inter- 
vene, 

That they can meet no more, tho' broken 
hearted; 

Tho' in their souls which thus each other 
thwarted, 

Lore was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then 

departed — 
Itself expired, but tearing them an age 
Of years all winter— war within themselves 

towage. 

I went down to the little port, if I 
may use the expression, wherein his ves- 
sel used to lay, and conversed with the 
cottager, who had the care of it You 
may smile, but I have my pleasure in 
thus helping my personification of the 
individual I admire, by attaining to the 
knowledge of those circumstances which 
were daily around him. I have made 
numerous enquiries in the town con- 
cerning him, but can learn nothing. He 
only went into society there once, when 
M. Pictet took him to the house of a 
lady to spend the evening. They say 
be is a very singular man, and seem 
to think him very uncivil. Amongst 
other things they relate, that having in- 
vited M. Pictet and Donstetten to dinner, 
he went on the lake to ChiUon, leaving a 
gentleman who travelled with him to 
reo-ive them, and make his apologies. 
Another evening, being invited to the 



boss* of Lady D- — tt > he pro. 
mised to attend, but upon approaching 
the windows of her ladyship's villa, and 
perceiving the room to be full of com- 
pany, he put down his friend, desiring 
him to plead his excuse, and immediately 
returned home. This will serve at a 
contradiction to the report which you 
tell me is current in England, of his hav- 
ing been avoided by his countrymen on 
the continent. The case happens to be 
directly the reverse, aa he has been gene- 
rally sought after by them .though on most 
occasions, apparently without success. It 
is said, indeed, that upon paving his first 
visit at Coppet, following the servant who 
had announced his name, he was sur- 
prised to meet a lady carried out faint- 
ing ; but before he had been seated many 
minutes, the same lady, who had beem 
so affected at the sound of his name, 
returned aud conversed with him a con- 
siderable time— such is female curiosity 
and affectation ! He visited Coppet fre- 
quently, and of course associated there 
with several of his countrymen, who 
evinced no reluctance to meet him whom 
hb et«em?es alone would represent as an 
outcast. 

s Though I have been so unsuccessful 
in this town, I have been more fortunate 
in say enquiries elsewhere. There is a 
society three or four miles from Geneva, 
the centre of which is the Oountesa of 
Breuss, a Russian ladv, well acquainted 
with the asfrimen* <fe la Sooittf, and 
who has collected them round herself at 
her mansion. It was chiefly here, I find, 
that the gentleman who travelled with 
Lord Bvron, as physician, sought for so- 
ciety. He used almost every day to cross 
the lake bj him? elf, in one of their flat- 
bottomed boats, and return after passing 
the«eveaing with his frienis about eleven 
or twelve at night, often whilst ihe storms 
were raging in the circling summits of 
the mountains around. As he became 
intimate, from long acquaintance, with 
several of the families* in this neighbour- 
hood, I have gathered from their ac- 
counts some excellent traits of his lord- 
ship's character, which I will relate to 
ou at some future opportunity. 1 must, 
owever, free him from one imputation 
attached to him — of having in bis house 
two sisters as the partakers of his revels. 
This is, like many other charges ivhich 
have been brought against his lordnhip, 
entirely destitute of truth. His only com- 
panio'a was the physician 1 have already 
mentioned. The report originated from 
the following circumstance: Mr. Percy 
Bysshe Shelly, a gentleman well known 
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for extravagance of doctrine, and for bis 
daring in their profession, even to sign 
himself with the title of a6ic* in the Al- 
bum at Chamouny, having taken a 
boose below, in which he resided with 
Miss M. W. Godwin and Miss Cler- 
mont, (the daughters of the celebrated 
Mr. Godwin) they were frequently vi- 
sitors at Diodati, and were often seen 
upon the lake with his Lordship, which 
gave rise to the report, the truth of 
which is here positively denied. 

Among* other things which the lady, 
from whom I procured these anecdotes, 
related to me, she mentioned the outline 
of a ghost story by Lord Byron. It 
appears that one evening Lord B., 
Mr. P. B. Shelly, the two ladies and 
the gentleman before alluded to, after 
after having periled a German work, 
which was entitled Phantasmagoriana; 
began relating ghost stories ; when his 
lordship having recited the beginning 
of Christabel, then unpublished, the 
whole took so strong a hold of Mr. Shel- 
ly** mind, that he suddenly started up 
and ran out of the room. The physi- 
cian and Lord Byron followed, and dis- 
covered him leaning against a mantle- 
piece, with co hi drops of perspiration 
trickling down his face. After having 
given him something to refresh him, 
upon enquiring into the cause of his 
alarm, they found that his wild imagin- 
ation having pictured to him the bosom 
of one of the ladies with eyes (which was 
reported of a lady in the neighbourhood 
where he lived j he was obliged to leave the 
room in order to destroy the impression. 
It was afterwards proposed, in the course 
of conversation, that each of the company 
present should write a tale depending 
upon some supernatural agency, which 
was undertaken by Lord B., the physi- 
cian, and Miss M. \V. Godwin. My 
friend, the lady above referred to, had 
in her possession the outline of each of 
these stories, I obtained them as a great 
favour, and herewith forward them to 
you, as I was assured you would feel as 
much curiosity as myself, to peruse the 
ebuuehen of so great a genius, and those 
immediately under his influence.."* 



• We have in our possession the Tale of 
Dr» — — , as well as the outline of that 
of Miss Godwin. The latter has already 
appeared under the tide of" Frankenstein, 
or the modern Prometheus j M the former, 
however, upon consulting with its author, 
we may, probably, hereafter give to our 
readers.— Ed. 



THE VAMPYRE; 

A TALB BY LORD BY RON. 

[The superstition upon which this tale is 
founded is very general in the East Among 
the Arabians it appears to be common: it 
did not, however, extend itself to the Greeks 
until after the establishment of Christianity; 
and it has only assumed its present form 
since the division of the Latin and Greek 
churches ; at which time, the idea becoming 
prevalent, that a Latin body could not cor- 
rupt if buried in their territory, it gradually 
increased, and formed the subject of many 
wonderfdl stories, still extant, of the dead 
rising from their graves, and feeding upon 
the blood of the young and beautiful. In 
the West it spread, with some slight varia- 
tion, all over Hungary, Poland, Austria, and 
Lorraine, where the belief existed, that vam- 
pyres nightly imbibed a certain portion of 
the blood of their victims, who became ema- 
ciated, lost their strength, and speedily died 
of consumptions ; whilst these human blood- 
suckers fattened — and their veins became 
distended to such a state of repletion as to 
cause the blood to flow from all the passages 
of their bodies, and even from the very po; es 
of their skins. 

In the London Journal of March, 1782, fc 
a curious, and of course credible account 
of a particular case of vampyrism, which is 
suited to have occurred at Madreyga, in 
Hungary. It appears, that upon an exami- 
nation of the commander in chief and ma- 
gistrates of the place, they positively and 
unanimously affirmed that, about five years 
before, a certain Ileyduke, named AnaoAd 
Paul, had been heard to say, thauatXas* 
sovia,on the frontiers of the Turkish £ervia, 
he had been tormented by a vampyre, but 
had found a way to rid himself of the evil, 
by eating some of the earth out of the vam- 
pyre's grave, and rubbing himself with his 
blood. This precaution, however, did not 
prevent him from becoming a vampyre* 
himself ; for, about twenty or thirty days 
after his death and burial, many persons 
complained of having been tormented by 
him, and a deposition was made, that four 
persons had been deprived of life by his at- 
tach?. To prevent further mischief, the in- 
habitants having consulted their Hadagni t, 
took up the body, and found it (as is sup- 
posed to be usual in cases of vampyrism) 
fresh, and entirely free from corruption, and 
emitting at the mouth, nose, and ears, pare 
and florid blood. Proof having been thus 
obtained, they resorted to the accustomed 
remedy. A stake was driven entirely through 
the heart and body of Arnold Paul, at which 
he is reported to have cried out as dreadfully 
as if he had been alive. This done, thty 
cut ofT his head, burned his body, and 
threw the ashes into his grave. The same 

• The universal belief is, that a person 
socked by a vampyre becomes a vampyre 
himself, and sncks in his turn. 

r Chief bailiff. 
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measures wete adopted with the corses of 
those persons who bed previously died from 
vampyrism, lest they should, in their turn, 
become agents upon others who survived 
them. 

Wo have related this monstrous rodo- 
montade, because it seems better adapted to 
fluttrate the subject of the present observa- 
tions than any other instance we could ad- 
duce. In many parts of Greece it is consi- 
dered as a sort of punishment after death, 
for some heinoms crime committed whilst in 
existence, that the deceased is doomed to 
▼ampyriss, but be compelled to confine his 
infernal visitations solely to those beings be 
loved most while upon earth— those to whom 
he was bound by ties of kindred and affec- 
tion. This supposition is, we imagine, al- 
luded to in the following fearfully sublime 
and prophetic curse from the " Giaour." 
But first on earth, as Vampyre sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent ; 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race ; 
There from thy daughter, fitter, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of life ; 
Yet loathe the banquet, which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse. 
Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 
Shall know the demon for their sire ; 
As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 
Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 
But one that for thy crime mast fall, 
The youngest, best beloved of all, 
Shall bless thee with a fat her' 9 name — 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 
Yet thou must end thy task and mark 
Her cheek's last tin*e — her eye's last spark, 
And the last glassy glance must view 
"Which freezes oer its lifeless blue ; 
Then with unhallowed hand shall tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 
Of which , in life a lock when shorn 
Affection's fondest pledge was worn — 
Ifcitnow is borne away by thee 
Memorial of thine agony ! 
Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 
Go — and with Gouls and Afrits rave, 
Till these in horror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed than they. 

Mr. Southe'y has also introduced in 
his wild but beautiful poem of " Tba- 
laba," the vampyre corse of the Arabian 
maid Oneiza, who is represented as hav- 
ing returned from the grave for the purpose 
of tormenting him she best loved whilst in 
existence. But this cannot be supposed to 
have resulted from the sinfulness of her 
life, she being pourtrayed throughout the 
whole of the tale as a complete type of pu- 
rity and innocence. The veracious Tour- 
nefort gives a long account in his travels of 
several astonishing cases of vampyrism, to 
which he pretends to have been an eye-wit- 
ness ; and Cajmet, in his great work upon 
this subject, besides a variety ofjuecdote*, 



and traditionary narratives illustrative of its 
effects, has put forth some leaned disserta- 
tions, tending to prove it to be aolaesical,a« 
well as barbarian error. 

We could add many curious and interest- 
ing notices on this singularly horrible super- 
stition, and we may, perhaps, resume our ob- 
servations upon it at some future opportu- 
nity ,* for the present, we feel that we have very 
far exceeded the limits of a note, necessarily 
devoted to the explanation of the strange pro- 
duction to which we now invite the attention 
of our readers ; and we shall therefore con- 
clude by merely remarking, that though the 
term Vampyre is the one in most general 
acceptation, there are several others synont- 
mous with it, which are made use of in va- 
rious parts of the world, namely, Vrouoolo- 
cha, Vardoulacha, Goul, Broucoloka, &c. 
—Ed.] 

It happened that in the midst of the 
dissipations attendant upon a London 
winter, there appeared at the various 
parties of the leaders of the ion a no- 
bleman, more remarkable for his singu- 
larities, than his r.ink. He gazed upon 
the mirth around him, as if he could net 
participate therein. Apparently, the 
light laughter of the fair only attracted 
his attention, that he might by a look 
quell it, and throw fear into those breasts 
where thoughtlessness reigned. Those 
who felt this sensation of awe, could 
not explain whence it arose : some at- 
tributed it to the dead grey eye, which, 
fixing upou the object's face, did not seem 
to penetrate, and at one glance to pierce 
through to the inward workings of the 
heart; but fell upon the cheek with a lead- 
en ray that weighed upon the skin it could 
not pass. His peculiarities caused him to 
be invited to every house ; all winhed to 
see him, and those who had been accus- 
tomed to violent excitement and now- 
felt the weight of enn/.t, were pleased 
at having something in their presence 
capable of engaging their attention. 
In spite of the deadly hue of his face, 
which never gained a warmer tint, either 
from the blush of modesty, or from the 
strong emotioi; of passion, though its 
form and outline were beautiful, many 
of the female banters after notoriety 
attempted to win his attentions, and 
gain, at least, some marks of what they 
might term affection , Lady Mercer, who 
had been the mockery of every monster 
shewn in drawing rooms since her mar- 
riage, threw herself in his way, and 
did all but put on the dress of a moun- 
tebank, to attract his notice;— though in 
vain:- when she stood before him, 
though his eyes were apparently fixed 
upon hers, still it sctmed as if thty were 
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unperceived— tven her uneppalled im- 
pudence was baifted, and she left the 
field. But though the common adultress 
eould nut influence even the guidance of 
his eye*, it was not that the female sex 
was indifferent to him: yet such was 
the apparent caution with which he 

rke to the virtuous wife and innocent 
tghter, that few knew he ever ad- 
dressed himself to females. lie had, 
however, the reputation of a winning 
tongue ; and whether it was that it even 
overcame the dread of his singular cha- 
racter, or that thev were moved by his 
apparent hatred of vice, he was as often 
among those females who form the boast 
of their sex from their domestic virtues, 
as among those who sully it by their vices. 

About the same time, there came to 
London a young gentleman of the name 
of Audrey : he was an orphan left with 
an only sister in the possession of great 
wealth, by parents who died while he was 
yet in childhood. Left also to himself by 
guardians, who thought it their duty 
merely to take care of his fortune, while 
they relinquished the more important 
charge of his mind to the care of mer- 
cenary subalterns, he cultivated more 
his imagination than his judgment. He 
had, hence, that high romantic feeling of 
honour and candour, which daily ruins 
so many milliners' apprentices. He be- 
lieved all to sympathise with virtue, and 
thought that vice was thrown in by 
Providence merely for the picturesque 
effect of the scene, as we see in ro- 
mances; he thought that the mi- 
sery of a cottage merely consisted in 
the vesting of clothes, which were as 
warm, but which were better adapted to 
the painter's eye by their irregular folds 
and various coloured patches. He 
thought, in tine, that the dreams of poets 
were the realities of life. He was hand- 
some, frank, and rich: for these reasons, 
upon his entering into the gay circles, 
many mothers surrounded him, striving 
which should describe with least truth 
their languishing or romping favourites : 
the daughters at the same time, by 
their brightening countenances when be 
approached, and by their sparkling eyes, 
when he opened his lips, soon led him 
into false notions of his talents and his 
merit. Attached as he was to the ro- 
mance of his solitary hours, he was 
startled at finding that except in the 
tallow and wax candles, that flickered 
not from the presence of «a ghost, but 
from want or snuffing, there was no 
foundation in real life for any of that 
congeries of pUsjidg picture* and de- 



scriptions contained in that* yotmnes* 

from which he had formed his study. 
Finding, however, some compensation 
in his gratified vanity, he was about to 
relinquish his dreams, when the extraor- 
dinary being we have above described, 
crossed him in his career. 

He watched him ; and the very im- 
possibility of forming an idea of the 
character of a man entirely absorbed in 
himself, who gave: few other signs of me 
observation of external objects, than 
the tacit assent to their existence, im- 
plied by the avoidance of their contact ; 
allowing his imagination to picture every 
thing that flattered its propensity to 
extravagant ideas,he soon formed this ob* 
ject into the hero of a romance, and de- 
termined to observe the offspring of his 
fancy, rather than the person before 
him. He became acquainted with him; 
paid him attentions, and had so far 
advanced upon his notice, that his 
presence was always recognised. He 
gradually learnt that Lord Ruthven's 
affairs were embarrassed, and soon 
found, from the notes of preparation in 
" Street, that be was abont to 
travel. Desirous of gaining some infor- 
mation respecting this Angular charac- 
ter, who, till now, had only whetted hit 
curiosity, he hinted to his guardians, that 
it was time for him to perform the tour, 
which for many generations has been 
thought necessary to enable the young 7 
to take some rapid steps in the career 
of vice, towards putting themselves 
upon an equality with the aged, and not 
allowing them to appear as if fallen 
from the skies, whenever scandalous in- 
trigues are mentioned as the subjects of 
pleasantry or of praise, according to the 
degree of skill shewn in carrying them 
on. They consented : and Aubrey im- 
mediately mentioning his intentions to 
Lord Ruthven, was . surprised to re- 
ceive from him a proposal to Join 
him. Flattered, by such a mark or es- 
teem from him, who, apparently, had 
nothing in common with other men, fes 
gladly accepted it, and in a few days 
they bad passed the circling waters. 

Hitherto, Aubrey had had no opportu- 
nity of studying Lord Ruthven's charac- 
ter,and now he found, that, though many 
more of his actions were exposed to me 
view, the results offered different eon* 
elusions from the apparent motives te 
his conduct. His companion was pro- 
fuse in his liberality the idle, the ve> 
gabond, and the ' beggar, received from 
nit hand more than enough: to relieve 
their immediate wants. Bat Aubrey 
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could not avoid remarking, that it was 
not upon the virtuous, reduced to indi- 
genceoy the mbfortunes attendant even 
opon virtue, that he bestowed his alms ; 
—these were sent from the door with 
hardly suppressed sneers; but when 
the profligate came to ask something, 
»ot to relieve his wants, but to allow 
him to wallow in his lust, or to sink 
him still deeper in his iniquity, he was 
sent away with rich charity. This was, 
however, attributed by him to the 
greater importunity of the vicious, which 

Generally prevails over the retiring 
ashfulness of the virtuous indigent. 
There was one circumstance about the 
charity of his Lordship, which was still 
more impressed upon his mind : all 
those upon whom it was bestowed, in- 
evitably found that there was a curse 
upon it, for they all were either led to 
the scaffold, or sunk to the lowest and 
the most abject misery. At Brussels 
and other towns through which they 
passed, Aubrey was surprized at the 
apparent eagerness with which his com- 
panion sought for the centres of all 
fashionable vice ; there he entered into 
all the spirit of the faro table : he betted, 
and alwavs gambled with success, except 
where the known sharper was his auta- 
gonist,aud then he lost even more than he 
gained j but it was always with the same 
unchanging face, with which he gene- 
rally watched the society around: it 
was not, however, so when he en- 
countered the rash youthful novice, or 
the luckless father of a numerous family ; 
then his very wish seemed fortune's 
law — this apparent abstractedness of 
Bind was laid aside, and his eyes sparkled 
with more fire than that of the cat 
whilst dallying with the half dead mouse. 
In every town, he left the formerly af- 
fluent youth, torn from the circle he 
adorned, cursing, in the solitude of a dun- 
geon, the fate that had drawn him 
within the reach of this fiend ; whilst 
many a father sat frantic, amidst the 
speaking looks of mute hungry children, 
without a single farthing of his late im- 
mense wealth, wherewith to buy even 
sufficient to satisfy their present craving. 
Yet he took no money from the gambling 
table; but immediately lost, to the miner 
of many, the last gilder he had just 
snatched from the convulsive grasp of 
the innocent : this might but be the re- 
sult of a certain degree of know- 
ledge, which was not, however, ca- 
pable of combating the cunning of the 
more experienced. Aubrey often wished 
to represent this to his friend, and beg 



him to resign that charity and pleasure 
which proved the ruin of all, and did not 
tend to his own profit ;— but he delayed it 
— for each day he hoped his friend would 
give him some opportunity of speaking 
frankly and openly to him ; however, this 
never occurred. Lord Ruthven in his 
carriage, and amidst the various wild 
and rich scenes of nature, was always 
the same : his eye spoke less than his 
lip ; and though Aubrey was near the 
object of his curiosity, he obtained no 
greater gratification from it than the 
constant excitement of vainly wishing 
to break that mystery, which to his ex> 
alted imagination began to assume the 
appearance of something supernatural. • 

They soon arrived at Rome, and Au- 
brey for a time lost sight of his compa- 
nion; he left him in daily attendance 
upon the morning circle of an Italian 
countess, whilst he went in search of the 
memorials of another almost desertjpd 
city. Whilst he was thus engaged, let- 
ters arrived from England, which he 
opened with eager impatience ; the first 
was from his sister,breathing nothing but 
affection ; the others were from his guar* 
dians,the latter astonished him ; if it had 
before entered into his imagination that 
there was an evil power resident in his 
companion, these seemed to give him al- 
most sufficient reason for the belief. His 
guardians insisted upon his immediately 
leaving hii friend.and urged, that his cha- 
racter was dreadfully vicious, for that the 
possession of irresistible powers of se* 
duction, rendered his licentious habits 
more dangerous to society. It had been 
discovered, that his contempt for the 
adultress had not originated in hatred 
of her character; but that he had re- 
quired, to enhance his gratification, that 
his victim, the partner of his guilt, 
should be hurled from the pinnacle of 
unsullied virtue, down to the lowest 
abyss of infamy and degradation: in 
fine, that all those females whom he had 
sought, apparently on account of their 
virtue, had, since his departure, thrown 
even the mask aside, and had not scru- 
pled to expose the whole deformity of 
their vices to the public gaze. 

Aubrey determined upon leaving one, 
whose character had not yet shown a 
single bright point on which to rest 
the eye. He resolved to invent some 
plausible pretext for abandoning him 
altogether, purposing, in the mean while, 
to watch him more closely* and to let no 
slight circumstance pass by unnoticed. 
He entered into the 6ame circle, and soon 
perceived, that his Lordship was endea* 
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▼oaring to work upon the inexperience of 
the daughter of the lady at whose house 
he chiefly frequented. In Italy, it is 
seldom that an unmarried female is met 
with in society ; he was therefore obliged 
to carry on his plans in secret ; but Au- 
brey's eye followed him in all his wind- 
ings, and soon discovered that an assigna- 
tion had been appointed, which would 
-most likely end in the ruin of an innocent, 
thongh thoughtless girl. Losing no time, 
he entered the apartment of Lord Ruth- 
Yen, and abruptly asked him his inten- 
tions with respect to the lady, informing 
him at the same time that he was aware 
of his being about to meet her that very 
•night. Lord Ruthven answered, that 
his intentions were such as he supposed 
all would have upon such an occasion ; 
and upon being pressed whether he in- 
tended to marry her, merely laughed. 
Aubrey retired ; and.immediately writing 
a note, to say, that from that moment he 
must decline accompanying his Lordship 
in the remainder or their proposed tour, 
he ordered his servant to seek other 
apartments, and calling upon the mother 
of the lady, informed her of all he kuew, 
not only with regard to her daughter, 
but also concerning the character of his 
Lordship. The assignation was pre- 
vented. Lord Ruthven next day mere- 
ly sent his servant to notify his com- 
plete assent to a separation ; but did not 
iint anr, suspicion of his plans having 
been foiled by Aubrey's interposition. 

Having left Rome, Aubrey directed 
his steps towards Greece, and, crossing 
the Peninsula, soon found himself at 
Athens. He then fixed his residence in 
the house of a Greek ; and soon occupied 
himself in tracing the faded records of 
ancient glory upon monuments that 
apparently, ashamed of chronicling the 
deeds of freemen only before slaves, 
had hidden themselves beneath the shel- 
tering soil or many coloured lichen. 
Under the same roof as himself, existed 
a being-, so beautiful and delicate,that she 
might have formed the model for a 
painter wishing to pourtray on canvass 
the promised hope of the faithful in 
Mahomet's paradise, save that her eyes 
spoke too much mind for any one to 
think she could belong to those who 
had no souls. As she danced upon the 
plain, or tripped along the mountain's 
side, one would have thought the gazelle 
a poor type of her beauties, for who 
would have exchanged her eye, appa- 
rently the eye of animated nature, for 
that sleepy luxurious look of the animal 
suited hiit to the taste of an epicure. 



The light step of I an the often accompa- 
nied Aubrey in his search after antiqui- 
ties,and often would the unconscious girl, 
engaged in the pursuit of a Kashmere 
butterfly, show the whole beauty of her 
form, floating as it were upon the wind, 
to the eager gaze of him, who forgot 
the letters he had just decyphered upon 
an almost effaced tablet, in the contem- 
plation of her sylph-like figure. Often 
would her tresses falling, as she flitted 
around, show in the sun's ray such de- 
licately brilliant and swiftly fading hoes, 
as might well excuse the forgetfuUiess of 
the antiquary, who let escape from his 
mind the very object he had before 
thought of vital importance to the proper 
interpretation of a passage in Pausa- 
nias. But why attempt to describe 
charms which all feel, but none can ap- 
preciate? — It was innocence, youth, and 
beauty, unaffected by crowded drawing 
rooms, and stifling balls. Whilst he 
drew those remains of which he wished 
to preserve a memorial for his future 
hours, she would stand by, and watch 
the magic effects of his pencil, in tracing 
the scenes of her native place ; she would 
then describe to him the circling dance 
upon the open plain, would paint to him 
in all the glowing colours of youthful 
memory, the marriage pomp she remem- 
bered viewing in her infancy ; and then, 
turning to subjects that had evidently 
made a greater impression upon her 
mind, would tell him all the superna- 
tural tales of her nurse. Her ear- 
nestness and apparent belief of what 
she narrated, excited the interest even 
of Aubrey ; and often, as she told him 
the tale of the living varapvre, who had 
passed years amidst his friends, and 
dearest ties, forced every year, by feed- 
ing upon the life of a lovely female to 
prolong his existence for the ensuing 
months, his blood would run cold, 
whilst he attempted to laugh her out of 
such idle and horrible fantasies ; but Ian- 
the cited to him the names of old men, 
who had at last detected one liring 
among themselves, after several of their 
near relatives and children had been 
found marked with the stamp of the 
fiend's appetite; and when she found 
him so incredulous, she begged of him to 
believe her, for it had been remarked,that 
those who had dared to question their 
existence, always had some proof given, 
which obliged them, with grief and 
heartbreaking, to confess it was true. 
She detailed to him the traditional ap- 
pearance of these monsters, and his 
horror was increased, by hearing a 
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pretty accurate description of Lord prised to observe the melancholy fact of 

Ruthvcn ; he, however, still persisted his host, and was concerned to find that 

in persuading her, that there could be his words, mocking the belief of those 

no truth in her fears, though at the horrible fiends, had inspired them with 

tame time he wondered at the many coin- such terror. — When he was about to de* 

cidences which had all tended to excite a part, lanthe came to the side of his horse 

belief in the supernatural power of Lord and earnestly begged of him to return, 

Jlutbven. ^ ere night allowed the power of these be- 

Aubrey began to attach himself more ings to be put in action— he promised, 
and more to lanthe, her innocence, so He was, however, so occupied in his re- 
contrasted with ail the affected virtues search that he did not perceive that day- 
of the women among whom he had light would soon end, and that in the ho- 
eomght for his vision of romance, won rizon there was one of those specks which 
his heart ; and while he ridiculed the in the warmer climates so rapidly gather 
idea of a young man of English habits, into a tremenduous mass and pour all 
marrying an uneducated Greek girl, their rage upon the devoted country .-r- 
still he found himself more and more He at last, however, mounted his horse, 
attached to the almost fairy form be- determined to make up by speed for his 
fore him. He would tear himself at delay : but it was too late. Twilight iu 
times from her, and, forming a plan for these southern climates is almost un- 
some antiquarian research, h« would known; immediately the sun sets, night 
depart, determined not to return until begins; and ere he had advanced far, the 
his object was attained ; but he always power of the storm was above — its echo- 
found it impossible to fix his attention ing thunders had scarcely an interval of 
upon the ruins around him, whilst in his rest— its thick heavy rain forced its way 
mind he retained an image that seemed through the canopying foliage, whilst the 
alone the rightful possessor of his blue forked lightning seemed to fall 
thoughts. lanthe was unconscious of and radiate at nut very teet. Suddenly 
his love, and was ever the same frank his horse took fright, and he was carried 
infantile being he had first known. She with dreadful rapidity through the ea- 
always seemed to part from him with re- tangled forest. The animal at last, 
luctance ; but it was because she had no through fatigue, stopped, and he found, 
longer any one with whom she could visit by the glare of lightning, that he was in 
her favourite haunts, whilst her guardian the neighbourhood of a hovel that hard* 
was occupied in sketching or uncovering ly lifted itself up from the masses of dead 
some fragment which ' had yet escapca leaves and brushwood which surrounded 
the destructive hand of time. She had it. Dismounting, he approached, hoping 
appealed to her parents on the subjectof to find some one to guide him to the 
Vampyres, and they both, with several town, or at least trusting to obtain shel- 
present, affirmed their existence, pale tcr from the pelting of the storm. As 
with horror at the very name. Soon he approached, the thuuders, for a me- 
after, Aubrey determined to proceed ment silent, allowed him to hear the 
upon one of his excursions, which, was dreadful shrieks of a woman mingling 
to detain turn for a few hours ; when with the stifled exultant mockery of a 
they heard the name of the place, they laugh, continued in one almost unbroken 
all at once begged of him not to return sound ; he wax startled : but, roused by 
at night, as he must necessarily pass the thunder which again rolled over his 
through a wood, where no Greek head, he with a sudden effort forced 
would ever remain after the day had open the door of the hut. He found 
closed, unon any consideration. They himself in utter darkness; the sound, 
described it as the, resort of the vampvres however, guided him. He was apparent- 
in their nocturnal orgies, and denounced ly unperceived ; for though he called, 
the most heavy evils as impending upon still the sounds continued, and no ne- 
him who dared to cross their path. An- tice was taken of him. He found him- 
brey made light of their representations, self in contact with some one, whom he 
and tried to laugh them out of the idea; immediately seised, when a voice cried 
but when he saw them shudder at his again baffled/' to which a loud. laugh 
daring thus to mock a superior, infernal succeeded, and he felt himself grappled 
power, the very name of which appa- by one whose strength seemed superhu- 
rently made their blood freeze, he was man: determined to sell foialifis as "dear - 
silent. ly as he could, he struggled ;4&t it was 

Next morning Aubrey set off upon in vain : he was lifted mot ^i* feet and 

his excursion unattended ; he was sur- hurled with enormous force against the 
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ground : — Ills enemy threw himself upon 
him, and kneeling upon his breast, had 
placed his hands upon his throat, when 
the glare of many torches penetrating 
through the hole that gave light in the 
day, disturbed him— he instantly rose 
and, leaving his prey, rushed through 
the door, and in a moment the crashing 
of the branches, as he broke through the 
wood, was no longer heard.— The storm 
ww now still ; and Aubrey, incapable of 
moving, was soon heard by those with- 
otft^-They entered ; the light of their 
torches fell upon the mud walls, and the 
thatch loaded on every individual straw 
with heavy flakes of soot. At the desire 
of Aubrey they searched for her who 
had attracted him by her cries; he was 
again left in darkness; but what was 
bis horror, when the light of the torches 
once more burst upon him, to perceive 
the airy form of his fair conductress 
brought in a lifeless corse. He shut 
his eyes, hoping that it was but a vision 
arising from his disturbed imagination ; 
but he again saw the same form, when 
he unclosed them, stretched by his sidq. 
There was no colour upon her cheek, not 
even upon her lip ; yet there was a still- 
ness about her face that seemed almost 
as attaching as the life that once dwelt 
there :— upon her neck and breast was 
blood, and upon her throat were the 
mrfrks of teeth having opened the vein: — 
to this the men pointed, crying, simulta- 
neously struck with horror, «' a Vam- 
pyre, a Vampyre P A Utter was quickly 
formed, and Aubrey was laid by the side 
of her who had lately been to him the 
object of so many bright and fairy visions, 
now fallen with the flower of life that 
had died within her. He knew not 
what his thoughts were- his mind was 
benumbed and seemed to shun reflection 
and take refuse in vacancy— he held al- 
most unconsciously in his hand a naked 
dagger of a particular construction, 
which had been found in the hut.— 
They were soon met by different parties 
who had been engaged in the search of 
her whom a mother had soon missed. — 
Their lamentable cries, as they ap- 
proached the city, forewarned the pa- 
rente of some dreadful catastrophe. — 
To describe their grief would be im- 
possible ; but when they ascertained the 
Sause of their child s death they looked at 
Aubrey and pointed to the corpse. — 
They were inconsolable ; both died bro- 
ken hearted. 

Aubrey being put to bed was seized 
with a most violent fever, and was often 
ielimas ; in these intervals he would call 
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upon Lord Ruthven and upon Ianthe— 
by some unaccountable combination he 
seemed to beg of his former companion 
to spare the being he loved.— At other 
times he would imprecate maledictions 
upon his head, and curse him as her 
destroyer. Lord Ruthven chanced at 
this time to arrive at Athens, and, from 
whatever motive, upon hearing of the 
state of Aubrey, immediately placed 
himself in the same house and became 
his constant attendant. When the latter 
recovered from his delirium he was hor- 
rified and startled at the sight of him 
whose imae e he had now combined with 
that of a Vampyre ; but Lord Ruthven 
by his kind words, implying almost re- 
pentance for the fault that had caused 
their separation, and still more by the 
attention, anxiety, and care which he 
showed, soon reconciled him to his pre- 
sence. His Lordship seemed quite 
changed ; he no longer appeared that 
apathetic being who had so astonished 
Aubrey; but as soon as his conva- 
lescence began to be rapid, he again gra T 
dually retired into the same state, of 
mind, and Aubrey perceived no difference 
from the former man, except, that at 
times he was surprised to meet his 
gaze fixed intently upon him with a 
smile of malicious exultation playing 
upon his lips ; he knew not why, but this 
smile haunted him. During the last 
stage of the invalid's recovery, Lord 
Ruthven was apparently engaged in 
watching the tideless waves raised by 
the cooling breeze, or in marking the 
progress of those orbs, circling, like our 
world, the moveless sun ;— indeed he ap- 
peared to wish to avoid the eyes of all. 

Aubrey's mind, by this shock, was 
much weakened, and that elasticity of 
spirit which had once so distinguished 
him now seemed to have fled for ever. — 
He was now as much a lover of solitude 
and silence as Lord Ruthven; but 
muchas he wished for solitude, his mind 
could not find it iu the neighbourhood 
of Athens ; if he sought it amidst the 
ruins he had formerly frequented, 
Ianthe's form stood by his side — if 
he sought it in the woods, her light step 
would appear wandering amidst the uu* 
derwood, in quest of the modest violet; 
then suddenly turning round would 
show, to his wild imagination, her pale 
face and wounded throat with a meek 
smile upon her lips. He determined to 
fly scenes, every feature of which 
created such bitter associations in his 
mind. He proposed to Lord Ruthven, 
to whom he held himself bound by the 
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tender care be bad taken of him during 
his illness, that they should visit 
those parts of Greece neither had yet 
seen. They travelled in every direction, 
and sought every spot to which a recol- 
lection could be' attached ; but though 
they thus hastened from place to place 
yet they seemed not to heed what they 
gazed upon. — They heard much of rob- 
bers, but they gradually began to slight 
these reports, which they imagined were 
only the invention of individuals, whose 
interest it was to excite the generosity 
of those whom they defended from pre- 
tended dangers. In consequence of 
thus neglecting the advice of the inha- 
bitants, on one occasion they travelled 
with only a few guards, more to serve 
as guides than as a defence. — Upon en- 
tering, however, a narrow do file, at the 
bottom of which was the bed of a tor- 
rent, with large masses of rock brought 
down from the neighbouring precipices, 
they had reason to repent their negli- 
gence — for,scarccly were the whole of the 
party engaged in the narrow pass, when 
they were startled by the wnistling of 
bullets close to their heads, and by the 
echoed report of several guns. In an in- 
stant their guards had left them, and 
placing themselves behind rocks lmd be- 
gan to fire in the direction whence the 
report came. Lord Ruthven and Au- 
brey, imitating their example, retired 
for a moment behind a sheltering turn 
of the defile ; but ashamed of being thus 
detained by a foe, who with insulting 
shouts bade them advance, and being ex- 
posed to unresisting slaughter, if any 
of the robbers should climb above 
and take them in the rear, they deter- 
mined at once to rush forward in search 
of the enemy. — Hardly had they lost 
the shelter of the rock, when Lord 
Ruthven received a shot in the shoulder 
that brought him to the ground. — Au- 
brey hastened to his assistance, and no 
longer heeding the contest or his own 
peril, was soon surprised by seeing the 
robbers' faces around him ; his guards 
having, upon Lord Ruthven's being 
wounded, immediately thrown up their 
arms and surrendered. 

By promises of great reward, Au- 
brey soon induced them to convey his 
wounded friend to a neighbouring cabin, 
and having agreed upon a ransom he 
was no more disturbed by their pre- 
sence, they being content to merely 
guard the entrance till their comrade 
should return with the promised sum 
for which he bad an order. — Lord 
Ruthvtn's strength rapidly decreased. 



in two days mortification ensued, and 
death seemed advancing with hasty 
steps. — His conduct and appearance bad 
not changed ; he seemed as unconscious 
of pain as he had been of the objects 
about him ,- but towards the close of the 
last evening his mind became apparently 
uneasy, and his eye often fixed upon 
Aubrey, who was induced to offer bis 
assistance with more than usual ear- 
nestness — " Assist me! you may save 
me — you may do more than that — I 
mean not my life, I heed the death of 
my existence as little as that of the pas- 
sing day ; but you may save my honour* 
your friend's honour." — " How, tell me 
how; I would do any thing/ 1 replied 
Aubrey, " 1 need but little — my life ebbs 
apace — I cannot explain the whole — 
but if you would conceal all you know 
of me, my honour were free from 
stain in the world's mouth — and if 
my death were unknown for some 
time in England — I — I — but life/' — 
"It shall not be known,"— "Swear T 
cried the dying man, raising him- 
self with exultant violence, "Swear 
by all your soul reveres, by all your na- 
ture fears, swear that for a year and a 
day you will not impart your knowledge 
of my crimes or death to any living being 
in any way, whatever may happen, or 
whatever you may see." — His eyes seem- 
ed bursting from their sockets: "I 
swear !" said Aubrey ; he sunk laughing 
upon his pillow and "breathed no more. 

Aubrey retired to rest, but did not 
sleep, the many circumstances attend- 
ing his acquaintance with this man rose 
upon his mind, and he knew not why; 
when he remembered his oath a celd 
shivering came over him, as if from the 
presentiment of something horrible 
awaiting him. Rising early in the morn- 
ing he was about to enter the hovel in 
which he had left the corpse, when a 
robber met him, and informed him that it 
was no longer there, having been convey- 
ed by himself and comrades, upon his re- 
tiring, to the pinnacle of a neighbouring 
mount, according to a promise they had 
given his lordship, that it should be ex.* 
posed to the first cold ray of the tnooa 
that rose after his death. Aubrey asto- 
nished, and taking several of the men, 
determined to go and bnry it upon 
spot where it lay. But, when be Jiad 
mounted to the summit he fovM »• 
trace of either the corpse w the 
clothes, though the robbers ewore the v 
pointed out the identical reck «* which 
they had laid the body* For a time hi* 
mind was bewildewdiu angeeturet, bat 
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he at last returned, convinced that they 
had buried the corpse for the sake of 
the clothes. 

Weary of a country in which he had 
met with such terrible misfortunes, and 
in ' which all apparently conspired to 
heighten that superstitious melancholy 
that had seized upon his mind, he re- 
solved to leave it, and soon arrived at 
Smyrna. While waiting for a vessel to 
convey him to Otranto, or to Naples, 
he occupied himself in arranging those 
effects he had with him belonging to 
Lord Ruthren. Amongst other things 
there was a case containing several wea- 
pons of offence, more or less adapted to 
ensure the death of the victim. There 
were several daggers and ataghans. 
Whilst turning them over, and examin- 
ing their curious forms, what was his 
surprise at finding a sheath apparently 
ornamented in the same style as the dag- 

5c r discovered in the fatal hut ; he shud- 
ered ; hastening to gain further proof, 
he found the weapon, and his horror 
may be imagined when he discovered 
that it fitted, though peculiarly shaped, 
the sheath he held in his hand. His 
eyes seemed to need no further cer- 
tainty—they seemed gazing to be bound 
to the dagger ; yet stul he wished to dis- 
believe; but the particular form, the same 
varying tints upon the haft and sheath 
were alike in splendour on both, and left 
no room for doubt; there were also 
drops of blood on each. 

He left Smyrna, and on his way home, 
at Rome, his first inquiries were concern- 
ing the lady he had attempted to snatch 
from Lord Ruthven's seductive arts. 
Her parents were in distress, their 
fortune rnineJ, and she had not been 
heard of since the departure of his lord- 
ship. Aubrey's mind became almost 
broken under so many repeated horrors ; 
he was afraid that this lady had fallen a 
victim to the destroyer of Ianthe. He 
became morose and silent, and his only 
occupation consisted in urging the speed 
of the postilions, as if he were going to 
save the life of some one he held dear. 
He arrived at Calais ; a breeze, which 
seemed obedient to his will, soon wafted 
him to the English shores; and he has- 
tened to the mansion of his fathers, and 
there, for a moment, appeared to lose, in 
the embraces and caresses of his sister, 
all memory of the past. If she before, 
by her infantine caresses, had gained his 
affection, now that the woman began to 
appear, she was still more attaching as a 
companion. 
Miss Aubrey had not that winning 



grace which gains the gaze and applause 
of the drawing-room assemblies. There 
was none of that light brilliancy which 
only exists in the heated atmosphere 
of a crowded apartment. Her blue eye 
was never lit up by the levity of the 
mind beneath. There was a melan- 
choly charm about it which did not seem 
to arise from misfortune, but from some 
feeling within, that appeared to indicate a 
soul conscious of a brighter realm. Her 
step was not that light footing, which 
strays where/er a butterfly or a colour 
may attract— it was sedate and pensive. 
When alone, her face was never bright- 
ened by the smile of joy ; but when her 
brother breathed to her his affection, and 
would in her presence forget those griefs 
she knew destroyed his rest, who would 
have exchanged her smile for that of the 
voluptuary ? It seemed as if those eyes, 
— that face were then playing in the light 
of their own native sphere. She was 
yet only eighteen, and had not been pre- 
sented to the world ; it having been 
thought by her guardians more fit that 
her presentation should be delayed un- 
til her brother's return from the conti- 
nent, when he mi^ht be her protector. 
It was now, therefore, resolved that the 
next drawing room, which was fast ap- 
proaching, should be the epoch of her 
entry into the " busy scene." Aubrey 
would rather have remained in the man- 
sion of his fathers, and fed upon the me- 
lancholy which overpowed him. He could 
not feel interest about the frivolities of 
fashionable strangers, when his mind 
had been so torn by the events he had 
witnessed ; but he determined to sacri- 
fice his own comfort to the protection of 
his sister. They soon arrived in town, 
and prepared for the next day, which 
had been announced as a drawing- 
room. 

The crowd was excessive — a drawing 
room had not been held for a long time, 
and all who were anxious to bask in the 
smile of royalty, hastened thither. Au- 
brey was there" with his sister. While he 
was standing in a corner by himself, heed- 
less of all around him, engaged in the re- 
membrance that the first time he had seen 
Lord Ruthven was in that very place ^ 
he felt himself suddenly seized by the 
arm, and a voice he recognized too well, 
sounded in his ear—" Remember your 
oath." He had hardly courage to turn, 
fearful of seeing a spectre that would 
blast him, when he perceived, at a little 
distance, the sane figure which had at* 
tracted his notice on this spot upon his 
first entry into society. He gazed till 
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his limbs almost refusing to bear their 
weight, he was obliged to take the arm 
of a friend, and forcing a passage through 
the crowd, he threw himself into his 
carriage, and was driven home. He 
paced the room with hurried steps, and 
fixed his hands upon his head, as if he 
were afraid his thoughts were bursting 
from his brain. Lord Ruthven again 
before hiin— circumstances started up in 
dreadful array— the dagger— his oath. 

He roused himself, he could not 

believe it possible — the dead rise again! — 
He thought his imagination had conjured 
up the image his mind was resting upon. 
It was impossible that it could be real — 
he determined, therefore, to go again 
into society; for though he attempted 
to ask concerning Lord Ruthven, the 
name hung upon his lips, and he could 
not succeed in gaining- information. He 
went a few nights after with his sister 
to the assembly of a near relation. Leav- 
ing her under the protection of a 
matron^ he retired into a recess, and 
there gave himself up to his own devour- 
ing thoughts. Perceiving, at last, that 
many were leaving, he roused himself, 
and entering another room, found his 
sister surrounded by several, apparently 
in earnest conversation ; he attempted 
to pass and get near her, when one, 
whom he requested to move, turned 
round, and revealed to him those fea- 
tures he most abhorred. He sprung 
forward, seized his sister's arm, and, 
with hurried step, forced her towards 
the street: at the door he found himself 
impeded by the crowds of servants who 
were waiting for their lords ; and while 
he was engaged in passing them, he 
again heard that voice whisper close to 
him— ** Remember your oath P— He did 
not dare to turn, but, hurrying his sister, 
soon reached home. 

Aubrey became almost distracted. If 
before his mind had been absorbed by 
one subject, how much more completely 
was it engrossed, now that the certainty 
of the monster's living again pressed 
upon his thoughts. His sister's attentions 
were now unheeded, and it was in vain 
that she intreated him to explain to her 
what had caused his abrupt conduct. 
He onlv uttered a few words, and those 
terrified her. The more he thought, 
the more he was bewildered. His oath 
startled him;— was he then to allow this 
monster to roam, bearing ruin upon his 
breath, amidst all he held dear, and not 
avert its progress? His very sister might 
have been touched by him. But even 
if he were to break 'his oath, and dis- 



close his suspicions, who would believe 
him? He thought of employing his 
own hand to free the world from such a 
wretch ; but death, he remembered, had 
been already mocked. For days he re- 
mained in this state, shut up in Jus 
room, he saw no one, and eat only 
when his sister came, who, with eyes 
streaming with tears, besought him, for 
her sake, to support nature. At last, 
no longer capable of bearing still- 
ness and solitude, he left his house, 
roamed from street to street, anxious 
to fly that image which haunted him. 
His dress became neglected, and he 
wandered, as often exposed to the noon- 
day sun as to the midnight damps. 
He was no longer to be recognized ; 
at first he returned with the evening 
to the house; but at last he laid hiin 
down to rest wherever fatigue over- 
took him. His sister, anxious for his 
safety, employed people to follow him ; 
but they were soou distanced by him 
who fled from a pursuer swifter than 
any— from thought. His conduct, how- 
ever, suddenly changed. Struck with 
the idea that he left by his absence the 
whole of hife friends, with a fiend amongst 
them, of whose presence they were un- 
conscious, he determined to enter again 
into society, and watch him closely, an- 
xious to forewarn, in spite of his oath, 
all whom Lord Ruthven approached 
with intimacy. But when he entered 
into a room, his haggard and suspicious 
looks were ?o striking, his inward shud- 
derings so visible, that his sister was 
at last obliged to beg of him to ab- 
stain from seeking, for her sake, a so- 
ciety which affected him so strongly. 
When, however, remonstrance proved 
unavailing, the guardians thought pro- 
per to interpose, and, fearing that his 
mind was becoming alienated, they 
thought it high time to resume again 
that trust which had been before im- 
posed upon them by Aubrey's parents. 

Desirous of saving him from the in- 
juries and sufferings he had daily en- 
countered in his wanderings, and of pre- 
venting him from exposing to the ge- 
neral eye those marks of what they con- 
sidered folly, they engaged a physician 
to reside in the house, and take constant 
care of him. He hardly appeared to no- 
tice it, so completely was his mind ab- 
sorbed by one terrible subject. His 
incoherence became at last so great, that 
he was confined to his chamber. There 
he would often lie for day6, incapable 
of being roused. He had become ema- 
ciated, his eyes had attained a glassy 
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lustre;— the only sign of affection and 
recollection remaining displayed itself 
upon the entry of his sister: then he 
would sometimes start, and, seizing her 
hands, with looks that severely afflicted 
her, he would desire her not to touch him. 

Oh, do not touch him— if your love 
for me is aught, do not go near him !" 
When, however, she inquired to whom 
he referred, his only answer was — 
" True I true!" and again he sank into a 
state, whence not even she could rouse" 
him. This lasted many months : gra- 
dually, however, as the year was passing, 
his incoherences became less frequent, 
and his mind threw off a portion of its , 
gloom, whilst his guardians observed, 
that several times in the day he would 
count upon his fingers a definite number, 
and then smile. 

The time had nearly elapsed, when, 
upon the last day of the year, one of 
his guardians entering his room, began 
to converse with his physician upon the 
melancholy circumstance of Aubrey's 
being in so awful a situation when his 
sister was going next day to be married. 
Instantly Aubrey's attention was at- 
tracted; he asked anxiously to whom. 
Glad of this mark of returning intellect, 
of which they feared he had been de- 
prived, they mentioned the name of the 
Earl of Marsden. Thinking this was 
a young earl whom he bad met with in 
society, Aubrey seemed pleased, and as- 
tonished them still more by his express- 
ing his intention to be present at the 
nuptials, and desiring to see his sister. 
They answered not, but in a few mi- 
nutes his sister was with him. He was 
apparently again capable of being affected 
by the influence of her lovely smile ; for 
he pressed her to his breast, and kissed 
her cheek, wet with tears, flowing at 
the thought of her brother's being once 
ihore alive to the feelings of affection. 
He began to speak with all his wonted 
warmth, and to congratulate her upon 
her marriage with a person so dis- 
tinguished for rank and every accom- 
plishment ; when he suddenly perceived 
a locket upon her breast; opening it, 
what was his surprise at beholding the 
features of the monster who had so long 
influenced his life. He seized the por- 
trait in a paroxysm of rage, and tram- 
pled it under foot. Upon her asking him 
why he thus destroyed the resemblance 
of her future husband, he looked as if 
he did not understand her — then seizing 
her hands, and gazing on her with a 
frantic expression of countenance, he 
bade her swear that she would never 



wed this monster, for he But he 

could not advance—it seemed as if that 
voice again bade him remember his oath 
— he turned suddenly round, thinking 
Lord liuthven was near him, but saw 
no one. In the meantime the guardians 
and physician, who had heard the whole, 
and thought this was but a return of his 
disorder, entered, and forcing him from 
MUs Aubrey, desired her to leave him. 
He fell upon his knees to them, he im- 
plored, he begged of them to delay but 
for one day. They, attributing this to 
the insanity they imagined had taken 
possession of his mind, endeavoured to 
pacify him, and retired. 

Lord Ruthven had called the morning 
after the drawing room, and had been 
refused with every one else. When he 
heard of Aubrey's ill health, he readily 
understood himself to be the cause of 
it : but when he learned that he was 
deemed insane, his exultation and plea- 
sure could hardly be concealed from those 
among whom he had gained this in- 
formation. He hastened to the house of 
his former companion, and, by constant 
attendance, and the pretence of great 
affection for the brother and interest in 
his fate, he gradually won the ear of 
Miss Aubrey. Who could resist hfa 
power? His tongue had dangers and 
toils to recount— could speak of himself 
as of an individual having no sympathy 
with any being on the crowded earth, 
save with her to whom he addressed 
himself ; — could tell how, since he knew 
her, his existence had begun to seem 
worthy of preservation, if it were merely 
that he might listen to her soothing 
accents ;—in fine, he knew so well how 
to use the serpent's art, or such was the 
will of fate, that he gained her affec- 
tions. The title of the elder branch 
falling at length to him, he obtained 
an important embassy, which served as 
an excuse for hastening the marriage, 
(in spite of her brother's deranged 
state,) which was to take place the very 
day before his departure for the con- 
tinent. 

Aubrey, when he was left by the phy- 
sician and his guardian, attempted to 
bribe the servants, but in vain. He asked 
for pen and paper ; it was given him ; he 
wrote a letter to his 6ister, conjuring her, 
as she valued her own happiness, her 
own honour, and the honour of those 
now in the grave, who once held her in 
their arms as their hope and the hope 
of their house, to delay but for a few 
hours, that marriage, on which he de- 
nounced the most heavy curses. The 
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servant* promised they would deliver it ; 
but giving it to the physician, he thought 
it better not to harass any more the 
mind of Miss Aubrey by, what he con- 
sidered, the ravings of a maniac. Night 
passed on without rest to the busy in- 
mates of the house ; and Aubrey heard, 
with a horror that may more easily be 
conceived than described, the notes of 
"busy preparation. Morning came, and 
the sound of carriages broke upon his 
ear. Aubrey grew almost frantic. The 
curiosity of the servants at last overcame 
their vigilance, they gradually stole away, 
leaving him in the custody "of an help- 
less old woman. He seized the oppor- 
tunity, with one bound was out of the 
room, and in a moment found himself 
in the apartment where all were nearly 
assembled. Lord Ruthven was the first 
to perceive him: he immediately ap- 
proached, and, taking his arm by force, 
hurried him from the room, speechless 
With rage. When on the staircase, Lord 
Ruthven whispered in his ear—" Re- 
member your oath, and know, if not mv 
bride to day, your sister is dishonoured. 
Women are frail P So saying, he pushed 
him towards his attendants, who, roused 
by the old woman, had come in search 
of him. Aubrey could no longer sup- 

Sort himself ; his rage, not finding vent, 
ad broken a blood-vessel, and he was 
conveyed to bed. This was not men- 
tioned to his sister, who was not pre- 
sent when he entered, as the physician 
was afraid of agitating her. The mar- 
riage was solemnized, and the bride and 
bridegroom left London. 

Aubrey's weakness increased ; the 
effusion of blood produced symptoms of 
the near approach of death. He desired 
his sister's guardians might be called, 
and when the midnight hour had struck, 
he related composedly what the reader 
hasperused— he died immediately after. 
. Tne guardians hastened to protect 
Miss Aubrey ; but when they arrived, 
jt was too late. Lord Ruthven had dis- 
appeared, and Aubrey's sister had glut- 
ted the thirst of a Vampyrb I 

A PEDESTRIAN TOCtt ROCtfD *LO- 

Mft. <»itor, 
19 the following extract of a letter 
from one of our young countrymen, 
who very laudably occupies himself, dur- 
ing his intervals of relaxation from se- 
verer-studies, in viewing the scenery and 
manners of Italy, be thought worthy of 
a place in the columns of your enter- 
taining miscellany, it will most probably 



be followed up by others of a similar 
description. My correspondent's first 
excursion was made towards the closed 
of last autumn, from Florence, and u 
thus described : 

" I received a letter from V 

about three weeks ago, informing me 
that he was very ill ai Rome, and adding 
that the season had been so bad there, 
as to have affected, more or less, all the 
English residents in that city. He there 
fore determined to visit Florence via 
Sienna, at which latter place he thought 
of staying a week, and proposed that I 
should meet hi in there, when we might 
jpursue our studies together during the 
above period. I immediately accepted 
his invitation; and having prepared a 
small portmanteau, with a little wearing 
apparel, instruments, &e. 1 set off next 
day in a vcttura, a vehicle not unlike 
your hackney coach of London. We 
started at four in the morning, and 
reached Sienna about six in the after- 
noon ; having dined at Poggibonsi, which 
is about twenty-six miles from Florence. 
This road is extremely interesting, and 
a continued scries of hilly country, in- 
terspersed with villas, hamlets, and cot- 
tagcs,affbrding many beautiful prospects. 
However, as you approach Sienna, the 
scenery becomes rather flat, and the 
soil more sterile. The neighbourhood 
of this city is also subject to frequent 
shocks of* earthquakes; and although 
these counteract, in some measure, the 
charms of the climate, they have rarely 
been kuown to do much injury. For- 
tunately, on my arrival at Sienna, the 
innkeeper informed rac, that 1 was just 
in time to witness a brilliant fete, which 
was to be given that very evening to the 
grand duke and his court. Of course, 
I did not fail to visit the Piazza Grande, 
or great square, the scene of the in- 
tended celebration. I found there an 
immense crowd of people assembled, not 
less than thirty thousand.* The piazza 
of Stenna is peculiarly favourable to the 
display of such a spectacle, as there it 
a wide foot-way all round it, which rises 
by regular steps to the height of eight 
feet above the arena in the centre, giv- 
ing to the whole very much the appear- 
ance of an amphitheatre : so that the 

* There must be tome mistake here, (or 
Sienna itself hardly consists of 10,000 inha- 
bitants, and the whole of the district doea 
not contain the other 20,000; so that we 
must imagine every individual from the sep- 
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spectators, of whatever age or stature, 

may see what is going on, without the 
least inconvenience. Amongst the ar- 
chitectural curiosities of this spot, is 
the Palace of Justice, with its tower, 
one of the finest in Italy. It was built 
in 1325, from the designs of the cele- 
brated Agnolo, and preceded that of 
Florence, so generally admired by tra- 
vellers. Opposite the palace there is a 
fountain; the houses which surround 
the piazza are also noble edifices ; among 
these, the Sansedoni, Chigi, and Saracini 
palaces are most conspicuous. No 
sooner had his highness the grand duke 
and suite, made their appearance at the 
balcony of the Palace of Justice, than 
the fire-works began ; but after the ex- 
hibitions of this sort, which 1 had wit- 
nessed at London on the peace of 1814, 
and in Paris last year at the feast of St. 
Louis, the tortuous forms of circles, 
squares, triangles, and polygons, twisted 
into all the various combinations which 
geometry could suggest, little tended to 
impress on my mind that splendour and 
brilliancy of effect, which drew forth 
such excessive admiration and applause 
from the surrounding multitude. The 
pigmy fete of a little Italian city, and 
that a provincial one, may well be thought 
contemptible when compared with those 
of the two greatest capitals in the 
world. The happy country people who 
attended on this joyful occasion, were, 
however, lost in wonder; they could 
not sufficiently praise the beC vedere, 
and seemed at a loss which to admire 
moat, the glittering cortege of their 
prince, or the hissing feux tf artifice. 
The cathedral of Sienna, which was 
built in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, pleased me exceedingly; the 
agreeable arrangement of the plan ; a 
certain richness of well-chosen orna- 
ment, the superb aisles, together with 
a religious gloom which pervades the 
whole, are extremely favourable to the 
impressions of awful veneration and re- 
spect, which such an edifice should in- 
spire. Every part of this fine building 
is incrusted with black and white marble, 
while the interior is also richly decorated 
with paintings and sculpture. The pave- 
meni is beautifully worked in mosaic, 
"representing historical and other sub- 
jects. Even the pulpit vies in richness 
of marble and brilliancy of decoration 
with the rest of the pile, and is greatly 
Admired by all visitors. Jn the adjoin- 
ing library, ornamented with the fres- 
eos of Pinturicchio, there is a very beau- 
tiful group of the Graces ; it was found 



some years ago in the neighbourhood, 
and is from the chisel of a Grecian art- 
ist. Nothing can exceed the perfect 
harmony of the grouping and disposition 
of the figures in this fine specimen of 
art : so that I need scarcely add, how 
gratified I was on so unexpectedly seeing 
it under the roof of a Christian temple i 
In another part of the town there it 
a second public library, containing a well 
chosen collection of books, among which 
I found several that treated on architect 
ture. Annexed is a very insignificant 
museum, in which some casts from that 
antique, and t a few medals, are shown. 
The theatre, which adjoins the Palace 
of Justice, was designed by Bibbierra, 
and, from its form no less than its de- 
coration and general arrangement, prov* 
ed extremely interesting and worthy of 
notice. The pieces represented were, 
the second act of a celebrated opera by 
Paer, and also another second act of 
Riralc di it Stesso, by Weigl. Th# 
music of the latter pleased me muck 
more than that of the former; though, 
to say the truth, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to judge of the comparative merits 
of either, as a very villainous company 
of performers rendered the harmony 
most inharmonious ; the prima donna is, 
however, an exception to this sweeping* 
condemnation, for she possesses a very 
good voice, aided by considerable talents 
and taste. 

There are, as in most Italian cities, a 
number of churches at Sienna ; though, 
excepting the cathedral, and that of the 
Augustine*, by Vanvitelli, none are 
very remarkable for their architectural 
beauty. The principal masters, whose) 
productions decorate the convents and 
churches of Sienna, are Pietro Perugino, 
Romanelli, and Carlo Maratti. The 
houses, once inhabited by St Catherine, 
and the famous Socinua, both of whom 
are claimed as natives of die Siennest 
territory. During some severe shocks 
of an earthquake, which was felt at this 
place in 1798, some of the public edi- 
fices suffered from their effects. Seve* 
ral of the public walks, in and about 
Sienna, are extremely pleasant, and tht 
character for affability and politeness, 
which its inhabitants have long enjoyed, 
is by no means -exaggerated, when^n* 
capital of a flourishing republic, and tbft 
formidable rival of Florence in the thir* 
tcenth century. This city is said to have 
contained nearly a hundred thousand h> 
habitants ; these have now dwindled ins* 
less than a fifth of that nambcr— sock 
axe the vicissitudes to which the #bm> 
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celebrated republics of this, delightful 
and persecuted country have been ex- 
posed.* 

Having continued three days at Sien- 
na, and seen its principal curiosities, 
without there being any sign of V— 's 
appearance, it was time to think of re- 
turning to Florence ; but from some in- 
formation collected in the course of my 
enquiries at the first named place, i de- 
termined to go back by a circuitous 
route, which would enable me to visit 
Arczzo, and some celebrated monaste- 
ries, particularly those of Alvernia, Ca- 
maldoli and Vallambrosa. The excur- 
sion thus planned included a distance of 
about one hundred and twenty miles ; 
but from the greatest part of that which 
1 now intended to traverse, leading 
across the country and over some moun- 
tainous tracts, it occurred to me that I 
could not do better than save all the in- 
convenience of going in one of their 
crazy vet turas, or riding on horseback, 
by turning pedestrian, after the example 
of so many English travellers in this 
country. I therefore packed up the 
portmanteau, and sent it back to Flo- 
rence, having previously put a shirt, 
some drawing utensils, and a case of pis- 
tols in my pocket. Thus equipped, on 
Wednesday the 26th, at five in the morn- 
ing, 1 left Sienna by the Porta Pisani, 
and arrived at Monte Sansovino about 
•even in the evening'. This town is not 
■lore than twenty-four miles from Sien- 
na, but I had unfortunately missed my 
way atCastel Nuovo, where I break- 
fasted, and proceeded five miles before 
the blunder was discovered ; so neces- 
sary is it to be cautious in continuing 
your enquiries when travelling through 
the more unfrequented parts of this ro- 
mantic region. The sun was perfectly 
scorching during the whole of the day, 
which, added to the badness of the road, 
and lofty series of hills I had to go over, 
rendered my journey more than com- 
monly fatiguing. At Monte Sansovino, 
I entered an osteria, or public inn, where 
a fowl for rather the bones of one) was 
placed before me ; this, together with 
laliad, bread, wine, and a bed, cost mc 
the enormous sum of eighteen -pence ! I 
Was certainly obliged to sleep in a four- 

* Pisa, Arexzo, and Sienna, were or.ee as 
populous as Florence is at the present mo- 
ment. When free by commerce and inde- 
pendence they were individually more power- 
t*\ than Florence is backed by these cities, 
Bow reduced by slavery to so deserted a 
state that grass literally grows in the streets. 



bedded room, but provided the raattrass 
be a good one, and the traveller takes 
care to lie with his pistols, this is a 
mere trifle. After having walked twen- 
ty-nine Italian miles, it is needless to say 
I slept uncommonly well, till five next 
morning, when I was on my way to 
Arezzo, where I arrived at ten in the 
forenoon. This little walk I performed 
with much difficulty, though only twelve 
miles: but my limbs were so painful 
from the preceding day's exertion, that 
I might be said rather to have crept than 
walked. I observed a remarkable coin- 
cidence in all the towns during the above 
journey ; that of their being built on 
the most elevated situations, and gene- 
rally at the point of a peaked hill. I 
know not whether such situations were 
chosen for their greater salubrity or ele- 
vation,* which was so favourable to de- 
feuce in those unhappy periods of the 
Florentine history, when wars and civil 
tumults were so prevalent. Whatever 
may have been the cause of this peculiar 
locality, it gives great interest to the sur- 
rounding scenery, which is replete with 
the most beautiful points of view. 1 ex- 
perienced the greatest kindness through- 
out the first part of my pedestrian ex- 
cursion, particularly from the peasan- 
try, who offered me fruit, breao, wine, 
or a glass of water, according to the 
means afforded by their humble posses- 
sions. The whole country is extremely 
fertile and well cultivated, though moun- 
tainous ; at one time I found myself on 
the top of a lofty eminence, commanding 
an extensive view, with numerous rich 
valleys beneath me ; at another I passed 
through some of these, which were sur- 
rounded by hills whose sides were en- 
riched with the choicest productions of 
nature, such as the vine, corn, and olive, 
sometimes a rippliug stream accompa- 
nied my stepfl, and the rustic bridges, 
which were here and there thrown over 
it, rendered the scene truly picturesque 
and interesting. 

Monte Sansovino is situated in the 
Val di Chiana : to go to Arczzo you 
pass through this valley and cross a 
ridge of mountain*. It is built on the 
summit of a small, though lofty eminence 
at the foot of still loftier ones, which 
bound the vale. This place contains 
about ten thousand inhabitants, and 



• These elevated situations were chosen 
by the feudal barons before the establish- 
ment of the republics, and when conquered 
by them, they were fortified as defences upon 
the frontiers of their petty dominions^— E0.. 
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seems to be extremely poor ; indeed one 
is pestered with beggars at every step. 
In 1800 it was sacked by the French, of 
whose rapacity many stories arc told. 
I visited all the churches and other ob- 
jects of curiosity, so that I had a very 
good opportunity of examining the prin- 
cipal works of Giorgio Vasari, who was a 
native of this town ; and not only cele- 
brated as a painter, but by the history 
he wrote of his predecessors in the same 
profession. 

Arezzo is a populous and well-built 
town, most agreeably situated ; but 
though extremely ancient, its best title 
to celebrity is derived from its having 
been the birth place of Petrarch;* to 
whom both Italy and Europe are, in a 
great measure, indebted for the revival 
of literature. There is a superb edifice 
in the public square, called i togge, con- 
structed from the designs of Vasari, and 
including the custom-house, theatre, 
&c. : the portico before this is remark- 
bly fine, and nearly four hundred feet in 
length. Many of the churches and con- 
vents are tolerably well stocked with 
pictures ; but the cathedral is chiefly 
remarkable, as a splendid Gothic pile of 
the thirteenth century, designed by Mar- 
garolini : it contains several fine pictures 
of the Florentine school, and amongst 
others, a chef (Tauvre from the pencil of 
the justly celebrated Benvenuti, a liv- 
ing artist. This spirited composition is 
on a large scale, representing Judith 
with the head of Holofernes : the en- 
graving, executed by a Roman artist, is 
well known in Europe. In the abbey of 
Mount Cassino there is a famous fresco, 
the Feast of Ahasuerus, by Vasari ; also 
the interior of a cupola in perspective, by 
Del Pozzo, one of the most perfect illu- 
sions of the kind in Italy. Besides the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre, the 
church, called that of La Pieva, is a very 
singular edifice, said to have been a 
Pagan temple ; and in which an attempt 
has been made to introduce all the styles 
of architecture, without either method 
or execution. The house in which the 
exquisite poet of Vaucluse saw the light 
is distinguished by a Latin inscription, 
wherein the date of his birth is followed 
by a well-merited encomium on that 



• It can bat just boast of the birth of Pe- 
trarch; for the father of the poet was a 
Florentine banished a abort time before 
with Dante from his native city, who did 
net remain long enough even for Petrarch's 
words to be echoed by the walls, as he soon 
wsJbt to Avignon.— En. 

Nbw Monthly Mao.— No. 63. 



truly great man, and terminates with the 
period of his death. Amongst the pro- 
jects of the French for improving the 
internal communication of this country, 
the new road between Arezzo and Sini- 
gaglia on the Adriatic, which was partly 
executed in their time, but is now dis- 
continued for want of funds, it is pre- 
tended, deserves particular notice ; for if 
ever completed, it will add amazingly to 
the trading importance of Tuscany, by 
converting it into a species of entrepot 
and passage for the rest of Italy* 

Having devoted a couple or days to 
seeing whatever was worthy of remark 
at Arezzo, I left it after dinner on Fri- 
day, on my way to Attravaggante, which 
is twelve miles on the road to Alvernia. 
I had, however, scarcely got a mile from 
the town, when a tremendous storm ap- 
peared gathering in the distance ; but as 
mine was not a retrograding excursion I 
determined to brave it, and, as frequently 
happens in this country, the clouds took 
an oblique direction, so that I got clear 
of the threatened drenching with merely 
a few sprinkling drops. For about five 
miles the road continued quite flat ; at 
the foot of the mountains, however, 
where I came in contact with the Arno, 
it ascended, and I proceeded along the 
banks of this river, which on its rocky 
bed went one way as I travelled the other, 
until 6even o'clock, when I arrived at a 
tolerably good osteria. Here my sup- 
per was rather of an humble descrip- 
tion; it consisted of bread, cheese, and 
wine, which, together with my bed, cost 
a shilling. I resumed my journey at five 
next morning. The first place 1 came to 
was a miserable hamlet called Carberano. 
Here I had to ascend a very steep hill, 
the first of the Appenines ; the road was 
dreadfully bad, loose stones, large pieces 
of wood strewed about it, added to the 
steepness of the ascent, rendered this 
part of my walk excessively fatiguing. On 
setting out, the mist which hung over the 
mountains, as vet not dissipated by the 
sun's rays, chilled me very much ; but 
the antidote was before me, and by 
quickening my pace, I soon felt restored 

* Arezzo is situated to the east of Flo- 
rence, on the banks of the Arno. between 
that river and th e so urce of the Tiber. The 
Lake of Thrasimene, with its " sheet of 
living silver" to the soath,and the river Me- 
taurus to the north, both at a trifling dis- 
tance from each other, and perpetually pre- 
senting to the imagination of the beholden 
the images of that dreadful fray, beneath 
which " An earthquake reeled unheeded!/ 
away."— Ed. 
Vol. XL 2 E 
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to a most comfortable temperature, and 
reached Alvernia about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. 

The above sanctuary was founded by 
St. Francis, and served as the third re- 
treat of that celebrated patriarch ; it is 
now in possession of the reformed Fran- 
ciscans, and crowns the top of one of the 
loftiest Appenines, whose base presents 
nothing but a barren and uncultivated 
waste ; while the summit is covered with 
verdure and ornamented by tali fir trees. 
The habit worn by the monks of this 
convent is a coarse brown tunic, with a 
cowl ; this garment is tied round the 
middle by a large white chord, their 
beards are suffered to grow, and they go 
uncovered, except when exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather. Sandal a are 
the only covering for their feet, so that 
the tout ensemble of these holy fathers 
is by no means destitute of the romantic. 
They arc extremely abstemious, and re- 
markable for the severity of their religi- 
ous duties. I was received with the 
greatest attention, and in the course of 
half an hour sat dow n with two or three 
other strangers to a simple repast. In 
the evening I took a walk round the 
height that crowns the rock upon which 
this sanctuary is built, and from its 
loftiest point, enjoyed a prospect of the 
most magnificent description. Immedi- 
ately below me was an immense depth, 
with the trees projecting from the sides 
of an almost perpendicular rock; beneath, 
were scattered a few hovels, and in vari- 
ous parts the tinkling of the cattle-bells 
directed my eyes to numerous herds 
grazing in the valley. There were many 
channels formed by the winter torrents, 
which added still greater interest to the 
scene. The soil is generally sandy, but 
here and there stupendous masses of 
rock project in wild disorder, and more 
terrific than the sword of Damocles, 
seem to threaten instant destruction to 
those who pass beneath. Hills without 
number were included in the view : some 
more fertile than the rest had their sides 
and summits topped with the pine, ash 
or beech, others in a state of wild uncul- 
tivated nature, only presented confused 
heaps of rocks and Hand, with an occa- 
sional tuft of grass, or solitary tree. 
More immediately under the sun, 
which waa just setting, an interesting 
haze tfave a beautiful softness to the 
tints of this variously coloured sceno, con- 
cealing in gradual depth the farthest 
horizon. On the other side, however, 
the sight was not bounded by this fascin- 
ating medium, and I was permitted freely 



to enjoy an almost interminable dis- 
tance. After having supped with the 
other strangers, 6ve or six of the fathers 
paid us a visit, chatting familiarly with 
us for about an hour, when they took 
their leave. I could not help being 
highly delighted with the polite atten- 
tion I experienced on the occasion, it 
would have, in fact, done honor to the 
most accomplished individuals; every 
mark of kindness, which hospitality could 
devise, was shown, unaccompanied by 
the superfluous forms of the world, and 
unspoiled by its ostentation. In the 
church there is a very fine organ, and 
some exquisite bus reliefs, by Lucca 
Delia Robbia, with a blue ground. 

I set off at my usual hour next morn- 
ing, having been previously informed, 
that as the hospitable reception I had 
met with was gratis, I ought not to think 
of offering any money. Passing through 
Bibiena, where I breakfasted, I reached 
Camaldoli about half-past twelve. At 
I ascended these towering heights, from 
which the sublimity and grandeur of the 
Creator's works are so perceptible and 
striking, I found my mind more pure, 
my senses more calm, while all my feel- 
ings assumed a tone of tranquillity never 
experienced in the bustle of cities, or in- 
tercourse with society. Is it that the air, 
from being more rarefied, tends to purify 
the intellectual system, and calm the 
passions ? Or is it that former habits of 
life, living amidst interested individuals 
and a grasping generation, contrasted 
with the finer sensibilities and warmer 
ties of kindred felt amongst the uncon- 
taminated beings of a higher region, 
make the mhuj assume this delightful 
accordance with the general harmony of 
nature ? Whatever the cause may spring 
from, my wonder is now much less ex- 
cited on reflecting, that in these wild » 
retreats, far from the haunts of men, 
the truly religious, rendered enthusias- 
tic by the pomp and imposing ceremonies 
of his faith, should be satisfied with his 
fate, and quietly remain at once to adore 
and contemplate the benevolent omni- 
potence of a presiding Deity. Here the 
pious and humble are removed from the 
petty jealousies of little minds, equallv 
unacquainted with the " law's delay/' 
or " proud man's contumely," and not 
subjected to the specious forms, which 
the time-serving and interested have first 
created, and finally made the standard of 
virtue I How different is such an abode as 
that of Alvernia, or the monks of Camal- 
doli,from the superb edifice near this capi- 
tal, La Certosa di Faria, where each of &e 
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fathers has a separate suite of apart- 
ments, and the few nominal studies im- 
posed on them allow abundant relaxa- 
tion from the melancholy monotony of 
religious ceremonial ; and their church 
adorned with all the magnificence of art, 
enriched with marble and ornamented 
by the choicestproductiona of the pencil 
and the chisel, resplendent in riches 
evinces a pride of religion and pomp of 
wealth, far different form the ideas in- 
culcated by our more simple profession 
of faith. But in the first named abodes, 
comparatively insignificant temples, cells 
clean and commodious, but confined, a 
simple diet, studies suited to their cal- 
ling, bespeak a much greater affinity to 
the real spirit and simplicity of religion. 

I cannot, however, but regret the 
reliance placed in the legends of their 
tutelary saints; if they really believe 
them true, it betiays uncommon credu- 
lity, and if not, proves a degree of im- 
posture, which cannot be too severely 
condemned, for they not only impose on 
vulgar minds, but go to raise a tax by 
means of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The number of monks at Alvernia 
amounts to nearly a hundred ; those of 
Camaldoli do not exceed sixty: the 
former wear their beads, and the latter 
not, though the order of their religious 
exercises is the same. At seven o'clock 
in the morning all the brotherhood join 
in singing the matins, half an hour after, 
these are followed by a grand mass; 
both the above ceremonies are again 
repeated at nine, and half past ; in two 
hours more, another chorus is sung, 
this is followed by mass at three ; then 
comes a third full choir at six in the 
evening; the twenty-four hours devotion 
terminating with the early matins, at 
half past one in the morning ; the latter 
is of course the most fatiguing part of 
their duties, as they are called upon to 
attend it throughout the winter, when 
the mountain is covered with snow. If 
this lays so thick in the court which 
separates the church from the cells, a 
porter gives four knocks at the doors of 
those whose turn it is to clear it away ; 
they never change their garments, nor 
even take them off when they retire to 
rest; the eolour worn by the Camal- 
dolensi friars is white : close to the town 
of Camaldoli, there is a range of chapels 
one above the other called U »acro Eremo, 
the holy hermitage ; to these are added a 
church and an extensive pile of building : 
each cell, for so they may be styled, is 
inhabited by a monk, who is obliged to 



observe still greater abstinence than 
his brothers of Alvernia. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that the French, to 
whom Italy is indebted for the sup- 
pression of so many monastic establish- 
ments, committed great ravages here on 
their iuvasion of Tuscany in 1800 ; since 
which period it has lost much of its 
celebrity. The revenues of this sanctified 
spot, are derived from tracts of land in 
the neighbourhood, mostly covered with 
timber, particularly pines, some of which 
arc not less than five feet in diameter at 
the roots.— The fraternity had formerly 
a very fine library of classical works, 
together with many rare manuscripts ; 
both collections were however sold by 
the French. The principal edifice, which 
forms this range, is situated half way up 
a very high mountain, which constitutes 
only one of an extensive groupe not 
quite so lofty : from the top of these, 
both the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
Seas are plainly discerned on a clear 
morning. 

A Padre Forest era jo or stranger's 
guide,with a servant under him, is chosen 
annually to attend the visitors ; his duty 
consists in seeing that their apartments 
are kept in order, and fulfilling all other 
necessary attentions enjoined by hos- 
pitality. 1 had a handsome suite of 
three rooms allotted to me ; they were 
extremely well furnished, and decorated 
with some good prints from drawings 
by Hackert. All the monks dine to- 
gether at noon in the refectory, and 
during the repast, one of the fathers 
reads some passages out of the Bible and 
another book, somewhat like our nel- 
son's feasts, from which a prayer 
adapted for the day and the life of its par- 
ticular saint ; for in Catholic countries 
I need not tell you that there is one for 
every day in the year, is also read ; 
after the brotherhood have dined, there 
is a second table prepared for the officers 
and attendants ; it was at this I had 
the honour of a seat. The same cere- 
mony, by no means the least agree- 
able in a convent, is repeated about 
eight in the evening. Having had the 
good fortune to please the holy fathers, 
they were kind enough to invite me, 
together with one or two other stran- 
gers, to take coffee, and chat with them 
in their cells after both the above- 
mentioned meals. Remaining two days 
here, which were very pleasantly passed 
in receiving the numerous civilities of 
my hosts, sketching and viewing the sur- 
rounding scenery, I left the delightful 
solitude of Camaldoii, having offered a 
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small tribute on departing ; it was abso- 
lutely refused, though with a feeling of 
delicacy that shewed the good part in 
which they took my intention. As i 
was leaviug the sanctuary the Padre 
Hectare, who was once an architect, 
blessed me, and wished me every suc- 
cess. 

It was five o'clock in the evening of 
Tuesday that I quitted Camaldoli on my 
way to Prato Vccchio, twelve miles off. 
When on the top of a hill close to the 
first named place, instead of turning to 
the right I went to the left, which unfor- 
tunate mistake brought on the night, 
before I had proceeded half my way. 
Continuing over another mountain, co- 
vered with wood, evening was closing 
in fast, and the sun had already disap- 
peared behind the distant hills. To be 
thus alone, without a guide, and a total 
stranger to the country, made me begin 
to feel rather uneasy ; not that I feared 
banditti, as I knew they would prefer 
prowling about a more frequented path, 
and if attacked, my pistols would defend 
me, but the apprehension of wolves, 
and fear of being obliged to pass the 
night in some tree, was by no means a 
comfortable reflection. After a jrood 
deal of despondency, I however revived, 
my spirits returned, and night having at 
length thrown her sable mantle round 
me I was reconciling myself to the gloo- 
my scene, and even looking- out for a 
shady tree to climb ; for f could now 
with difficulty follow the slightly beaten 
track before me, when 1 was most agree- 
ably surprized by the sight of a small 
hut on the left. Here I procured a boy 
to conduct me to Prato, through a thick 
wood, as yet two miles distant, and as I 
did not much like the inquisitive manner 
of his father's enquiries, I made a point 
of following the lad, with a pistol cocked 
in each hand, and thus reached the town 
in safety. 

Prato Vecchio, though greatly cele- 
brated in the historical annals of the 
dukedom, is now an inconsiderable 
town, but the surrounding plain on 
which it stands, is a perfect paradise, 
both as to cultivation and natural pro- 
ductions. A small stream, called the 
Chiano, passes near the Prato, giving its 
name to a fertile and beautiful valley, 
already mentioned, and which is con- 
sidered the granary of Tuscany. 

Leaving the above place early the 
next morning I soon arrived by a cross- 
road at Vallambrosa, the favourite re- 
treat of our immortal Milton, thus finely 
alluded to in his Paradise Lost 



"Thick as autumnal leaves that strew tht 

rocks 

In Vallambrosa, where th' Etrurian shades, 
High over arch'd embow , ^. ,, . 

This renowned spot has much more 
the appearance of a nobleman's villa 
than that of a religious solitude. As the 
monks have not been re-established on 
quite so liberal a footing as their breth- 
ren of Alvernia and Camaldoli, the con- 
vent is comparatively in a state of decay ; 
nor did I sec above ten or twelve of the 
fraternity. The revenue of this com- 
munity is principally derived from the 
sale of wood and ice ; the latter is collect- 
ed in wells, and sold to the Grand Duke, 
who retails it in his turn to the coffee- 
house-keepers and restattruteurh of Flo- 
rence. Without attempting to diminish 
the attractions of Vallambrosa, as it 
possesses many for the lovers of ro- 
mantic scenery and picturesque beauty, 
I confess it did not interest me so much 
as the two former sanctuaries, where, 
to the charms of nature and novelty, 
were added those of very agreeable so- 
ciety ; for although I am satisfied, with 
Zimmerman, that nothing tends more 
powerfully to enlarge the mind and 
promote virtue than occasional solitude, 
something more than "purling streams 
and shady bowers" are necessary for 
the solace of a young traveller, who, like 
myself, has passed the greatest part of 
his life enveloped in the togs, and inhal- 
ing the smoke of London. 

Having, therefore, examined the al- 
most bare walls of the convent, walked 
round the avenues which surround it, 
and ascended the hill from whence there 
is another splendid view, 1 took a hasty 
sketch, d la Syntax, and proceeded on 
towards this place, twenty-one miles 
distant, where I arrived at my lodgings 
about six o'clock in the evening. This 
last journey, whether it arose from habit 
or acquired strength, I know not, was 
performed with the greatest ease, and 
from having got so well over my late 
excursion, I have determined to proceed 
towards Rome in the same way : so 
that you will probably hear from me 
again, on my arrival in the " eternal 
city." T. L. D. 



SOME ACCOUNT OP THE GOBLET WHICH 
THE UNIVERSITY OP W1TTBNBBB6 
PRESENTED TO MARTIN LUTHBft ON 
HIS MARRIAGE. 

( Wilh an Engraving.) 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN the January number of the New 
Monthly Magazine, I read, with much 
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pleasure, tbe account of the marriage 
of Luther, extracted from an authentic 
German work, and preceded by the sensi- 
ble remarks of your obliging correspon- 
dent. In a note, mention is made of a gift 
presented by the University of Witten- 
berg, without specifying what it was. As 
every thing connected with so remark- 
able an event in the life of the great 
father of the Reformation is interesting, 
and such a testimony of approbation 
from a respectable public body, is of it- 
self important, I take the liberty of 
sending you the following account. 

It is remarkable, that though contem- 
porary writers speak of the present of 
wine and beer given to Luther by the 
senate of Wittenberg, both on his wed- 
ding day, and on the public festival a 
fortnight afterwards, no trace is to be 
found in any contemporary work of the 
handsome silver cup presented to him 
on the occasion by the university. 

The first published notice of it appears 
to be in the Novis Literariis Maris 
Baltic i tt Scptentrionii coliectit Lube- 
ca, MDCCIV. Lubeca tt Hamburg!, 
where, page 49, a communication from 
Greifswald says: " In Bibliotheca May- 
eriana quae singulos in admiration em 
rapit, magna cum cura asservantur Acta 
colloquii Thorunensis, &c, &c. Ac Do- 
num illud Nuptiale quod Acad. Witteb. 
Luthero, cum nuptias Wittebergae cele- 
braret, olim obtulit." 

Juncker, and, after him, Walch, in 
Part xxiv. of Luther's Works, published 
by him, p. 150, allude to the passage 
above quoted, but are unable to give 
any account of the present itself. In 
1752, J. H. Von Bathasar, in the second 
volume of the Critical Notices, published 
by J. E. Daehnert al Oreifswald, con- 
firms the above account, and says that 
D. Mayer had two cups ascribed to Lu- 
ther, both of which he had seen ; one a 
small drinking cup, for daily use, and 
the other, the nuptial present here 
spoken of. Bathasar gives a description 
of it, which was repeated by Walch, page 
27 of the 23d part of Luther's Works, 
which was published later than the 24th 

{)art. Later writers seem to have over- 
ooked Bathasar 's account, and Walch's 
repetition of it ; for, in 1813, one of the 
best writers of Germany says it is not 
known of what the present consisted 
which was made to Luther by the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg ; and in the Life 
of Luther by Ukert, published in 1817, 
doubts are expressed on the nature of 
the present. 
The University of Grtiftwald; in whom 



library the cup now is, purchased it for 
100 rix-dollars of the children of Dr. 
George Brockmann, professor of divinity 
in the University of Greifswald, and 
pastor of St. Mary's church, who died 
in 1800. The children received it from 
their father, into whose possession it was 
also come by inheritance. He had mar- 
ried a Miss Mayer, daughter of the pro- 
fessor of medicine, Dr. J. A. Mayer, who 
died in 1726 at Greifswald, and she, 
after the death of two brothers, received 
the cup which they had inherited from 
their father, and at her death left it to 
her husband. This professor Mayer 
had in like manner inherited this im- 
portant relic of Luther's from his father, 
the celebrated superintendant-general of 
Pomerania and Rugen, and supreme 
counsellor of ecclesiastical affairs to the 
King of Sweden. Dr. John Frederick 
Mayer, who, in 1701, was invited by 
King Charles XII. from Hamburg, 
where he had been rector of the church, 
of St. James from 1687, to fill the place 
of general-superintendant at Greifswald; 
and who died in 1712 at Stettin, whither 
he had retired on account of tbe war. 
According to a verbal tradition in 
Mayer's family, he received this cup 
as a present at Hamburg, where he 
enjoyed the highest esteem, and was 
greatly beloved. This is, however, 
much doubted at Hamburg, as nobody 
knows any thing of such a present being 
made him there, and no mention is made 
of it in the register of St. James's 
church, in which the minutest circum- 
stance relative to Mayer's transactions 
with the senate, the citizens, and the 
consistory are detailed. It is therefore 
probable, either that he brought it with 
him to Hamburg, from Wittenberg, 
where he was professor of divinity, or 
that he received it after he had left Ham- 
burg. This last supposition is merely 
founded on a letter written by Mayer 
to the consistory (or rather vestry) of 
St. James's church, when the citizens of 
Hamburg urged him to return ; in which 
he says that he lived very happily at 
Greifswald, that the king greatly ho- 
noured him, and had but a few days 
before made him a present of a golden 
work of art. Whether this was the gilt 
cup here in question cannot be decided, 
and it is, after all, uncertain how Mayer 
obtained this cup. 

It is very singular, that those who 
have written upon Luther and the Re- 
formation, both in ancient and modern 
times, make no mention of this cup; 
and that even Mayer, who wrote to 
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much upon Luther, gives no account of 
it in any of his writings. 

Toe cup is made with great ingenuity 
in the style of the age to which it be- 
longs. Including the lid, it is about 
three quarters of an ell (18 inches, Eng- 
lish) high, of solid silver, richly gilt 
within and without, except some sm aller 
ornaments, which, it seems, are pur- 
posely left, without gilding, to give 
them relief. It weighs 842 oths, nearly 
45 ounces English, as marked by the 
artist, under the foot, in the manner re- 
presented in the plate. The foot of the 
cup is a quarter of an ell round, and on 
the border is inscribed the following in- 
scription : — 

DIB LOBLICHE VNIVBR8ITET DBR- 
€IIVRF. ST ATT WITTENBERG VERE- 
HRET DISE8 BRAVTH GESCHENKE H. D. 
MARTINO LVTHERN VND SEINER IVN- 
OPRAVW KETHB VON BORE, ANNO 1525. 
DIB MARTI8 POST. FE8TVM : IOHANNI8 
BABTIBTiE. 

The body of the cup holds about two 
pints, is narrower below than above, 
and so ingeniously contrived, that it is 
hardly possible to drink it out. The 
ornamental foliage is in filagree work, 
and not entirely gilt; but the birds 
and branches round the upper part 
are engraved. Above these the lid 
begins, round the edge of which 
there are gilt ornaments in filagree 
work. Inside of the lid is screwed 
the silver medal, which was coined in 
1630, on occasion of the centenary of 
the confession of Augsber. This medal 
has doubtless been fixed to the lid to 
replace another which was originally 
there, and had been lost; for medals 
are frequently found fastened to the 
lids of ancient cups. Upon the lid is a 
small ornament supporting a vine branch, 
which last bears a little knob in the 
shape of an oblong apple, with an open- 
ing at the top, in which are seen some 
small grains or seeds. It seems intended 
to represent a flower or a fruit, but this 
cannot be positively affirmed, still less 
what flower or fruit is meant. It is, 
however, likely, that some fruit or flower 
was intended, to which a particular sym- 
bolical meaning was attached, and that 
the artist worked after his own fancy, 
and not from an original of the flower 
or fruit which he was ordered to make. 
Now this ornament seems most to re- 
semble a pomegranate ; and it is not 
wholly improbable, that the university, 
in ordering the artist to introduce it, 
had in view one of the symbolical mean- 
ings given to the pomegranate by an- 



cient writers, and of which several are 
mentioned in D. Phitippi Pimcctti, 
rnundus tymbolicut idiom ate italuo con- 
icriptus, justo volumine vero auctus, tt 
in iatinum conger iptut a R. D. An- 
fiuttino Erath. Colon ia Aeripvin*. 
MDCLXXXVII. Part I. p. 5T0$74. 

It were to be wished, that some per- 
son would examine the archives of the 
University of Wittenberg, and if he 
found any thing relative to the history 
of this cup, make it public. 



OUTLINES OP A PLAN POR BPPEOTINO 
AN ORGANIZED SUPPLY OP THE ME- 
TROPOLIS WITH PROVISIONS BT 
WATER-CARRIAGE. 

Collaterally with the establishment of 
an improved system of hydro-agricul- 
ture, and partly farming, proposed to 
be introduced in order to render provi- 
sions and profitable occupation more 
plentiful, it would certainly be a most 
desirable addition to our stock of im- 
rovemcnt, if appropriate means could 
e devised of conveying them afterwards 
more cheaply to market than heretofore. 

The already vast, and still rapidly in- 
creasing state of the population of the 
metropolis, now estimated to contain 
a million and a quarter of inhabitants, 
as taking its immediate vicinity into ac- 
count, affords satisfactory evidence, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, of the 
great demand for provisions for their 
subsistence, which must be constantly 
existing on the one hand ; and, on the 
other, the calculating commercial cha* 
meters of London will be at no loss 
duly to conceive, that if each member of 
this community be suffered to expend 
five shillings per week in provisions, the 
annual returns upon them will be up- 
wards of sixteen millions sterling ; and 
consequently, if on the articles which 
vary in their respective relations from 
5 to 50, and even in some instances 100 
per cent 6{ per cent, were saved to them 
upon the average on this sum in their 
housekeeping disbursements, by more 
judicious arrangements than those now 
in existence being adopted, it would 
constitute a pecuniary advantage to 
them of a million sterling per annum in 
this important department of family 
economy : besides the further advantage 
they would reap from it, commercially, 
in being thus placed more on a footing 
with their country rivals as to the terms 
on which business could be done accord- 
ing to their respective rates of living. 
The actual scale of prices which exist in 
town, and in various parts of the coup* 
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try, forma the best possible criterioir to 
judge by, when the probable expcnces of 
conveyance to town are superadded, 
as to how far this per ccntage, or 
any other, may be gained to the Lon- 
don interests generally. Suffice it there- 
fore to say, that whatever the difference 
may be, according to the distance from 
town, and the thinness or density of 
population in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, there is always a radical cause to 
be found for it in the instances where 
the articles are driven to market in their 
live state, in the weight of meat lost 
upon the road : mutton, for instance, is 
reckoned to lose 21b. per quarter on the 
road between Lincolnshire and London, 
on the average of seasons; which, as 
reckoning their mutton at 201bs. the 
quarter is 10 per cent, in itself, besides 
road expences, and the Smithfield sales- 
man's commission on its sale. But where 
the articles are almost necessarily con- 
veyed by land-carriage, as veal, rabbits, 
and poultry, the ratio often comes 
higher : fish again becomes an expensive 
article by this mode of conveyance, both 
on account of its weight, and its perish 
ability requiring so much dispatch : nor 
are the Londoners less unfavourably off 
in the terms on which they are obliged 
to purchase their milk, their potatoes, 
their fruits, and garden stuff, under the 
present regime. In point of quality 
there can be but one opinion, that in 
proportion as meat is killed fresh from 
the pasture with unvitiated juices, so it 
is superior to that which has been heat- 
ed, tatigued and worried in a long pas- 
sage from the pasture to the butchery — 
in its fat and morbid state. So well 
furnished as London now is, both by na- 
ture and art, with the means of the con- 
vey a nee of articles by water-carriage, it 
is somewhat surprising, particularly as 
the increasing use of steam-boats has 
lately been so much in vogue amongst 
them, that no means have hitherto been 
thought of for availing themselves of 
their natural and artifiaal advantages in 
this respect ; where all the fundamental 
principles of an advantageous intercourse 
between the metropolis and the sur- 
rounding country are in existence, and 
only want calling into action under a few 
judicious regulations. Through this 
mean there certainly ought, with the 
rreat mass of capital now looking out 
for objects on which it may be more be- 
neficially employed than the present low 
rate of interest will afford, to be reason 
to calculate, according to the natural 
course of things, will prefer national 
speculations for effecting permanent im- 



provement at home upon honest terra- 
lirma, to entering into more hazardous 
and varying political ones connected 
with foreign governments, whenever 
they are satisfied there are rational 
principles to act upon ; which they no 
doubt will feel sufficient interest to en- 
quire into as relates to the present subject. 

Northerly, the Grand Junction Canal 
is now so complete as to extend quite 
across the country to Liverpool ; a pa- 
rallel one to join the Cam and the Stort 
together has been some time in contem- 
plation, by which a direct aquatic com- 
munication between Llynn and London, 
through or near Cambridge, will be 
opened ; and such are the numerous cuts 
and navigations of the fen countries, 
that but little is wanting to render the 
aquatic communication from Lincoln to 
Cambridge, and consequently to London 
complete, on its projected navigation to 
join the Stort being finished. How this 
concern speeds we are at present unac- 
quainted ; but if it be not yet begun, it 
may be a useful hint to observe a short 
cut from the Soham Lode to the Lark 
River, which runs to Bury St. Edmonds, 
would be attended with less expense and 
more certainty of its answering, espe- 
cially if it were made a consolidated 
concern on their parts, and at the same 
time would be the means of promoting 
the interest of the new navigation, by 
pouring into its lap the territorial trea- 
sures of this fertile district likewise. It 
is in the north-eastern counties of Essex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk, where the greatest 
deficiency of water-carriage exists ; upon 
which it will be a material part of our 
present pifrposc to advert. The Rum- 
ford districts of the county of Essex 
have lately determined, in full convoca- 
tion, that it is expedient to their interest 
to reap the local advantages of their 
situation so near the metropolis, and 
have therefore determined upon the ex- 
pediency of forming a canal from town 
in that direction, by the aid of which 
they may be enabled to convey manure 
from it upon sufficiently cheap terms, to 
enable them to raise two crops of pota- 
toes within the year, as well as their 
more fortunately circumstanced neigh- 
bours, beside the river Lee navigation. 
Nothing more is necessary than to ex- 
tend the rational plan they have so judi- 
ciously formed, by enlarging their line of 
navigation after they have finished it, so 
as to carry it forwards to Maiden, in 
order to make it productive of doubled 
and trebled revenues to its proprietary, 
a general benefit to the improvement of 
the territorial property of the county, 
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and an important acquisition to the 
interests of the metropolis itself. This 
may soon be explained. Maiden is the 
nearest sea-port which we have— it is 
an intermediate sea-port between the 
metropolis and the North Seas, from 
whence both coal and fish are brought 
to the London market; which will proba- 
bly afford the means to vessels to make 
three voyages thither to two, with the 
disadvantages, as well of the greater dis- 
tance, as of getting up the river to en- 
counter; and consequently the navigation 
ex pence s upon articles imported there 
may be computed as being one-third less 
on that account ; nor does the duty on 
coals, which is payable on their importa- 
tion into the port of London attach 
there. Fish again, is a perishable article, 
and therefore to be able to land it a day 
or two sooner must ever be an object of 
consideration ; for here there is not only 
the extra distance, but the ever uncer- 
tain state of the wind, concerned in the 
question. Besides which, all inlets from 
the sea, whether natural or artificial, 
of course supposes a tide concomitant 
with it ; and the existence of a tide gives 
the means of employing it, ucundem 
urtem, in working corn and other mills 
less expensively than by the steam power 
which is so much in use about town. 
Should this plan ever be put in execu- 
tion there will then be four distinct com- 
munications with the sea ; a circum- 
stance of no mean account, as convert- 
ing grain into flour is concerned, as well 
a# upon other considerations* as affects 
the interests of the soil, the means of 
employing sea-water for irrigation pur- 
poses from one end of the canal, and 
bringing back manure from the other 
end as back-carrisge t instead of its being 
made the prime object as lately purposed. 
And again, of furnishing a cheap supply 
of bran, pollard, malt coombs, and pos- 
sibly oil-cake, also* to the intermediate 
parts of the country supposed to be oc- 
cupied as milk and poultry farms. The 
advantageous means then of grinding the 
corn imported by inland and marine 
navigation into flour — of disposing of its 
refuse— the cheaper supply of fuel, to- 

Ssther with the lower rents and wages of 
bor incident to country residences, 
all concur to point out the eiegibility of 
the situation as a bakery also ; particu- 
larly as by continuing this canal in a 
straight line to Thetford in the manner 
proposed* by that station being consti- 
tuted the principal butchery of this dis- 
trict, tfee means of obtaining both the 
meat and the fruits, which are content- 
Nbw Monthly Mao.— No. 63. 



plated to be so largely used for pastry 
purposes, as being at once an agreeable 
and convenient mean of their transport- 
ation to town from the interior of the 
country, will be had, and as such, they 
will come all the cheaper on that ac- 
count. As to the eligibility of subse- 
quently continuing this navigation to 
Thetford, the recommendations in favour 
of this measure arc substantial : the line 
of communication between them will not 
only be as straight as an arrow, but it 
will comprehend Bury St. Edmund's, 
likewise as another station, which again 
is situated so near the termination of 
the Stowmarket and Ipswich navigation, 
that by this hiatus being filled up the 
whole of that course of country might 
enjoy the benefit of aquatic communica- 
tion and conveyance. It would also pass 
through the unnavigable part of the 
river Stour, so that but a moderate ex- 
pense would be necessary to open its 
communication with Harwich, the most 
convenient port we have for intercourse 
with the more northern continental- 
ists. It fortunately so happens, by 
a remarkable coincidence, that the pro- 
prietary near Diss have just announced 
their intention of making their river 
navigable in this part ; so that upon the 
whole it may be said that the instances 
are very rare, if indeed they ever occur- 
red, where the natural and artificial ad- 
vantages of so large a track of country 
would be combined at so small a compa- 
rative expense, compared with the ad- 
vantages derived from them. It is a 
still more remote consideration as to 
the propriety of continuing this na- 
vigation from Thetford to Norwich, 
and thence to Cromar, where already 
a respectable fishery is established, 
from which the neighbouring parts of 
the country down as low as Cambridge 
are supplied : but this is a most conve- 
nient- rendezvous for receiving supplies 
of fish from the great Dogger Bank, 
would render the whole complete as far 
as regards this district, where nature has 
already done so much, and art so little. 
As a general answer to the often urged 
objection, that butcher's meat is a pe- 
rishable article which can only be convey- 
ed to considerable distances at particular 
periods of the year, it is to be observed, 
that a patriotic character, long expe- 
rienced in curing herrings, has commu- 
nicated the information to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce, that a pickle 
composed of twenty-eight parts salt, of 
seventy-two parts water, will preserve <* 
Vol. XL D igitiz3dF y Go & 
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all kinds of animal substances for a con- 
siderable length of time. But the pro- 
posed system does not confine kself to 
sending meat to town in its raw state 
entirely ; but on the contrary, contem- 
plates the metropolis being furnished 
with it from professional manufactories, 
in a cured, potted, and cellared state, 
also, as well as being enveloped in 
pastry in the walled pies so fitted for 
popular use ; so that families who may 
wish occasionally to save themselves the 
trouble of cooking, may always have 
the means of doing it. feefore quitting 
the northern part of the map, it is to 
be observed, that Uxbridge stands in as 
favourable a relation for receiving inland 
supplies, and preparing them for the 
use of the west end of the town, as 
Maiden does for the eastern district of 
it: being already a sort of depot for corn 
and flour, and having the means, by its 
aquatic connection with the northern 
collieries, of purchasing its coal at the 
best hand : and as such, it will be eligible 
as the home provision factory of this 
district. The aquatic roads of both 
these stations ought, in order to fur- 
ther improve their acquired artificial ad- 
vantages, and accommodate the town at 
the same time, to be constituted into a 
milky way, with a constellation of ewes, 
asses, and goats, marking the course of 
the galaxy. Roots and green food might 
be brought from the remoter parts of 
the country for their maintenance, if 
the valuable land of these districts could 
be turned to like account as garden 
situations and poultry farms : but at all 
events, these supplies would tend to 
swell the returns of the poultry farms, 
and enrich their lands at the same time : 
while milk boats substituted in the place 
of milk maids, and carrying loads of this 
heavy article in combination infinitely^ 
beyond any human corporeal powers, 
might deposit their rich supplies of this 
useful, agreeable, and nutritious beve- 
rage, periodically, x at stated hours, at a 
general lactarium to be provided for the 
purpose ; from whence the milk women 
might continue their present functions 
in distributing it amongst their cus- 
tomers. Stoney Stratford seems to be 
the most eligible spot to fix upon for the 
out station, and butchery depot: inas- 
much as it is in the heart of a merely 
agricultural district: and ajpin, is con- 
veniently situated for receiving supplies 
of Welch cattle, which might then pur- 
sue their way to Smithfield whenever 
their owners were dissatisfied with the 
market prices of this intermediate one, 



and might be disposed to think they 
could do better there. For the grazier 
to have thus not only two strings to his 
bow; but what, most likely, he will 
value still more highly, the means of 
selling his own cattle, instead of being 
obliged, by present circumstances, to 
consign them to the professional drover, 
and the Smithfield salesman, to be sold 
at hap hazard, according to the fluctu- 
ating state of the market of the day : 
this must necessarily be so much more 
agreeable to his feelings, as a man of 
business, there is little doubt but that, 
backward as people usually are in chang- 
ing old habits even for better ones, the 
conveniency of this establishment will 
be so manifest to them, they will hail it 
with pleasure, and countenance and 
support it accordingly. The territorial 
proprietary to the south west of the me- 
tropolis will naturally be desirous of 
having their share of the advantages of 
supplying London with provisions by 
aquatic communication: for this their 
situation affords a double advantage ; it 
is locally well adapted to the purpose as 
to vicinity, and it can boast of a finer cli- 
mate than the more northerly aspects ; 
which will turn to good account, both as 
to the fertility of the soil, and as forming 
agreeable residences in that part of the 
country. From an attentive considera- 
tion or circumstances, it appears to us, 
that Dorking will form the most proper 
situation for the home depot of these 
parts; for it is not only central for 
this part of the country, but from 
thence too it is a remarkable straight 
line of communication throughout the 
whole intervening country, by Whit- 
church, Warminster and Frome, to 
Bridge water Bay ; where a most con- 
venient and profitable connection with 
Ireland nn'ght, in due process of time, 
be opened, as taking a full view of the 
subject : but in the mean time it would 
pass through an improve able part of the 
country, at present very thinly popu- 
lated, and therefore affording the greater 
advantages to the redundant part of 
our fast increasing population to settle 
there. To shew the immediate pro- 
spect which exists in present circum- 
stances, of this redundancy of population, 
we need only to advert to the astonish* 
ing fact of our population having been 
actually found to have increased during 
the last ten years, which the last census 
comprehended from eleven and a half 
to fifteen millions: if such were the 
immediate fmits of the introduction 
and practice of the vaccination system 
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amongst us, even in a period when the 
nation was engaged in an extensive war- 
fare, it is fair to infer from the ascending 
series of increase, which must be its 
natural consequence, that if the annual 
increase of our population be not al- 
ready half a million, it will very soon 
reach that number, and will again spee- 
dily surpass it. Not to branch out too 
extensively upon this copious subject, if 
we were briefly to suppose as an hypo- 
thetical case, that this natural increase 
only of inhabitants, were to settle here 
and colonize these parts, without being 
aided by " all the unsettled humours of 
the land," who feeling themselves un- 
easy in their present situations from a 
variety of causes, would wish to better 
themselves in life if they knew how, 
by establishing themselves elsewhere 
with more favorable prospects of pro- 
rooting their welfare, it would require 
no great sketch of arithmetic to shew, 
that in the short space of three years 
only, this new colonization alone, with- 
out taking the old inhabitants of these 
parts into account, would exceed the 
present existing population of the me- 
tropolis, vast as this is now deemed: 
ana as such, a double number of 
mouths are to be provided with their 
daily fare, houses built, and furniture 
made accordingly, for the new settlers, 
besides. The very prospect then of 
promoting their professional welfare, or 
making the most of a confined income, 
which might induce a numerous popu- 
lation to settle, on these lines of com- 
munication with a great and rich me- 
tropolis, will in effect answer the same 
purpose as if it were actually a reality ; 
For as the sons of industry live by one 
another, so as a numerous community 
be but collected together, it matters little 
as to what cause it was owing that they 
congregated there. But as increased 
numbers in society must settle some- 
where, upon a natural principle, we may 
conclude, that where the flowerets are 
most plentifully to be found, thither 
are the bees most likely to assemble. — 
When the principle of this doctrine is 
established, the degree whether this 
event will take 3, 13, or 30 years, to 
accomplish, is but of secondary conse- 
quence ; though still important as build- 
ings and fruit-tree plantations in anti- 
cipation of it are concerned. But it 
will be easy to shew that the prospect of 
individual professional welfare, both in 
agricultural and commercial pursuits, 
being here promoted, is of the most ra- 
tional and substantial kind; for here will 



be radical advantages, surpassed by no 
situations, and equalled by few, if any ; 
cheapness, compactness, combination and 
division of labour, compose the elements 
of successful competition in commercial 
concerns, and particularly in the manu- 
facturing department of them. No 
where can provision be consumed upon 
such cheap terms as where ti.ey v ere 
grown : nor is land to be had any where 
upon more advan'ngeou. terms, ac- 
cording to its intrinsic value, than in a 
thinlv inhabited district: but granting 
that who a the supply of London 
with provisions by water carriage is 
perfected, that the difference between 
town and country prices will be little 
more than the additional expences of 
their carriage to town and of their sub- 
sequent sale by the various dealers in 
them; still the inhabitant of London 
can never disengage himself of the mill- 
stones of high rent and parochial taxes 
which nan? about his neck, so as to 
place himself in a situation of tolerable 
comparison with the countryman, where 
in the first instance building ground is 
often twenty times more reasonable in 
the terms of its purchase ; and in the last, 
where all his assessments to the poor- 
rates fall almost entirely upon household 

{>roperty, for want of that quantity of 
anaed property to bear the brunt of them 
which it is the characteristic of country 
situations to possess. In the same 
way will all the advantages of compact- 
ness, and combination and division of 
labour, be had in an eminent degree, 
in all the varied articles which are 
made of leather, felt, and feather, where 
the animals which produced the mate- 
rials were killed upon the spot; and 
where also all the different departments 
are equally ready at hand to go through 
with their business, without any inter- 
mediate land carriage : as well as when 
all the branches of the provision trade 
in millers, malsters, brewers, distillers, 
cooks, pickle rs, confectioners, and poul- 
try dealers, are likewise upon the spot : 
all of which are additional considerations 
to the agricultural part of the concern, 
in which so large a scope of employment 
will be furnished by the land itself, when 
it is cultivated solely by human labour, 
advantageously exerted through the 
newly invented mechanical means, in 
the manner proposed. The balance 
of trade must ever be in their fa- 
vour as to the pecuniary part of the 
subject, without the Londoners having 
it in their power to help themselves in 
this particular. A new system of inland 
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navigation will also be speedily submitted 
to public attention. 

ON the life AND WRITINGS OP LOIS 
BE CAMOENS. BY MADAME LA 

BARONNE DE STAEL HOLBTEIN. 
[We have been favoured by an esteemed 
friend at Paris, with the following hitherto 
unpublished essay of the celebrated Madame 
de Stael, and we feel considerable pleasure 
in being enabled to announce, for the future 
numbers of our Magazine, several pro- 
ductions of no less interest from the same 
distinguished pen. — Ed.] 

Luis de Camoens, the most cele- 
brated of the Portuguese Poets, was 
born at Lisbon in 1517.* His father 
was descended from a noble family, and 
his mother was connected with the 
illustrious house of Sa. He pursued 
his studies at Coimbra. The directors 
or education in that City thought no- 
thing worthy of estimation in literature 
except the imitation of the aucient 
writers. The genius of Camoens was 
inspired by the history of his native 
country, and the manners of bis age* 
his lyric poems, in particular, like the 
works of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, belong to that description of lite- 
rature which was revived by Christianity, 
and to the spirit of chivalry rather than 
a purely classic taste. For this reason, 
the partizans of the latter, who were 
extremely numerous in the time of 
Camoens, bestowed but little approba- 
tion on his early productions. Having 
finished his studies, he returned to Lis- 
bon, where he conceived a violent at- 
tachment for Donna Catarina de Attaide, 
one of the ladies of the Palace.f Ardent 

* The place of his nativity has been as- 
certained by his frequent application of the 
epithet paternal to the Ta~us ; but the 
precise time of his birth is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. By an entry in the 
register of the Portuguese India House, it 
would appear to have taken place in 1525, 
as he 13 there stated to have been twenty - 
five years old in 1550. The same document 
mentions him as one of his son's sureties, 
and consequently living in 1550. — Ed. 

t Camoens was introduced lo the know- 
ledge of his mistress Catarina de Attaide in 
the church of « Christ's Wounds" at Lis- 
bon, on Holy Thursday, 1542 ; and the far 
famed Petrarch first beheld Laurctte de 
Sade, whom he has immortalized under the 
name of Laura, in the church of the monas- 
tery of St. Claire, at Avignon, on Good 
Friday, 1347. It is a coincidence worthy 
of notice, that these two celebrated potts 
should have received the impetus of their 
genius—and love has ever been considered 
as the inspirer of poetry— under circum- 



passions are frequently allied to great 
natural talents, and the life of Camoeas 
was alternately a prey to his sentiments 
and his genius. He was banished to San* 
tarem, owing to some disputes in which 
he was engaged through his attachment 
to Donna Catarina. There, in his exile, 
he composed several detached poems 
expressive of the state of his feelings, 
and it is easy to trace the history of his 
life in the various impressions which* 
appear in his works.* 

Reduced to despair, he enlisted as a 
soldier, and served in the fleet which the 
Portuguese sent to attack Morocco* 
He wrote verses even amidst the fury of 
battles, and, by turns the perils of war 
animated his poetic genius, and exalted 
his military ardour. He lost his right 
eye by a musket ball before Ceuta. On 
his return to Lisbon he hoped at least 
that his wounds would obtain for him 
some reward, though his talent might 
remain unnoticed; but notwithstanding 
his two-fold claims to the favour of the 
government of his country, incon- 
ceivable obstacles awaited hiin.t The 
envious frequently possess the art of 
destroying one merit by another, instead 
of exalting both, and making them re- 
flect mutual lustre on each other. Ca- 
moens, justly indignant at the neglect 
he experienced) embarked for India, in 
1553, and like Soipio, bade adieu to his 



stances so directly similar; both having 
encountered the arbitrcsses of their fete at 
the same period of the year, in places of reli- 
gious worship ; and it is no less remarkable, 
that the principal feature in the subsequent 
event of their lives should also have been 
alike ; we allude to the death of the objects 
of their affection. They both endeavoured 
to heal their lacerated bosoms with the 
balm of fancy, and each has left imperish- 
able records of the sincerity of his love, 
and the depth and purity of his regret. — Ed. 

• k is stated that having returned to 
Lisbon before the period of his banish- 
ment was completed, he basked, for a time, 
once more in the sunny smiles of his fair 
mistress ; but his happiness was doomed to 
be of short duration ; he was detected, 
driven back to San tarem, and the term of 
his exile prolonged. Faria y Sousa V del 
P.§jiv.— Ed. 

t In addition to his misfortunes he found 
upon his return, that his mistress was no 
more, .she died at the age of twenty, and thus 
escaped the miseries to which she must 
have been exposed, bad she lived to share 
the lot of her neglected and hapless lover. 
Her name, however, will always be pre- 
served by the wild flowers with which he has 
sp gracefully and tenderly entwined iu— Ed. 
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country, protesting that not even his 
ashes should find a grave in it.* 

On his arrival at Go a, in India, one 
of the most celebrated Portuguese settle- 
ments, bis imagination was struck by the 
achievements of his countrymen in that 
ancient quarterof the world,t and though 
he had so much reason to complain of 
them, yet he celebrated their glory in 
an epic poem. But that vivacity of 
imagination which creates great poets, 
it incompatible with the moderation 
necessary in a dependant situation. 
Camoens was disgusted at the abuses 
practised in the administration of the 
affairs of India, and he wrote a satire on 
the subject which gave such offence to 
the Viceroy of Goa, that he exiled him 
to Macao. Here he lived for several 
years, having no society, save a sky, even 
more magnificent than that of Portugal, 
and the luxuriant scenery of those 
Eastern regions which are justly deno- 
minated the cradle of the world. 

At Macao he wrote the Lusiad, and 
perhaps, considering the peculiar situa- 
tion of the author, the poem might be 
expected to present more boldness of 
conception. The subject is the expedi- 
tion of Vasco de Gama to India, an en- 
terprise which had never before been 
attempted: the parts most generally 
known are, the episode of Ines de Castro 
and the appearance of Adamastor, the 
genius of storms, who endeavours to 

* How different is this exclamation to the 
following pathetic apostrophe of a self-exiled 
Bard of the present day : 
— I was born where are proud to be, 
Not without cause ; and should I leave be- 
hind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 
Perchance I loved it well ; and should 1 lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it — if we may 

Unbodied choose a sanctuary. 

iv Canto. C. Harold, 
t Madame de Stael has omitted to men- 
tion that Cameons engaged in, and materially 
contributed to the success of an expedition 
against the Pimenta Isles, carried on by the 
king of Cochin and his allies, the Portu- 
guese; a modest recital of which is to be 
met with in one of his elegies. Shortly 
after, Manuel de Vasconcelos was appointed 
to conduct an armament to the Red Sea ; he 
was accompanied by our poet, who with 
that intrepid thirst for information, which 
forma one of the characteristics of true 
genius, explored the wild regions of Africa, 
by which Mount Felix is surrounded, and 
thus fitted himself for entering into those 
delightful descriptions which so constantly 
occur in his Lusiad^ED. 



stop Gama just as he is about to double- 
the Cape of Good Hope. The remain- 
der of the poem is supported by the art 
with which Cainoens has mingled the 
narrative of Portuguese history with 
the splendour of poetry, and the devo- 
tion of Christianity with the fables of 
paganism. He has been blamed for this 
combination ; but, in the Lusiad, it does 
pot appear to produce any discordant 
impression. Christianity is the reality 
of life, and Paganism the ornament of 
festivals ; and there is a sort of deficacv 
in not employing that which is sacred, 
even from the sports of the imagination. 
Besides, Camoens had ingenious mo- 
tives for introducing mythology into his 
poem. He took a pleasure in calling to 
mind the Roman origin of the Portu- 
guese ; and Mars and Venus were con- 
sidered not only as the tutelary divini- 
ties of the Romans, but were also re- 
garded as their ancestors. Fabulous 
history attributes to Bacchus the first 
conquest of India ; and it was therefore' 
natural to represent him as being jealous 
of the euterprize of the Portuguese. I 
am, however, of opinion, that this in- 
troduction of mythology, together with 
some other imitations of classical works, 
destroy the originality of the pictures 
which we might expect to find in a poem 
in which India and Africa are described 
by one who had travelled through both. 
A Portuguese may be less struck with the 
natural beauties of the south than we 
should be; but there is something so 
wonderful in the disorders, as well as the 
beauties of the ancient parts of the 
world, that we eagerly seek for a detail of 
their peculiarities ; and perhaps Camo- 
ens has conformed too closely in his de- 
scriptions to the received theory of the 
fine arts. The versification of the Lu>. 
siad is so charming and dignified in the 
original language, that not only the 
Portuguese of cultivated educatiou, but 
even the common people know several 
of the cantos by heart, and repeat them 
witli enthusiasm. The unity of interest 
in the poem consists, above all, in the* 
patriotic sentiment which pervades the 
whole. The national glory of the Por- 
tuguese is there revived under every 
form which the imagination is capable of 
depicting. It is therefore natural that 
Camoens should be admired by his own 
countrymen more than by foreigners. 
The charming episodes of Tasso's Jeru- 
salem delivered, must ensure to that 
poem universal admiration; and eves 
were it true, as some German critics 
have affirmed, that the Lusiad presents 
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stronger and more faithful historical 
colouring-, yet the fictions of the Italian 
poet will always reuder his reputation 
most brilliant and popular. 

Cainoens was at length recalled from 
exile. Whilst returning to Goa, he was 
shipwrecked at the mouth of the river 
Mecon in Cochin China; but he swam 
ashore, holding in one hand, above water, 
the manuscript of the Lusiad, the only 
treasure he saved from the devouring 
waves, and which he valued higher than 
his own life.* This consciousness of 
one's own talent is a commendable trait, 
when it is confirmed by posterity ; for 
in proportion as unfounded vanity is 
contemptible, that sentiment is exalted 
which assures a man of what he really 
is, notwithstanding the efforts made to 
discourage him. On reaching th*- shore, 
Camoens commented, in one of his lyric 
poems, on the celebrated psalm of the 
daughters of Sion in exile, (super jlu- 
mina BabilonhA ) When he set foot on 
the soil of India, where the Portuguese 
had settled, he fancied himself already 
returned to his native country ; for the 
idea of country consists of fellow-citi- 
zens, language, and all that revives the 
recollections of our childhood. The in- 
habitants of the south are attached to 
external objects, those c;f the north to 
customs; but all mankind, and particu- 
larly poets, when exiled from the land 
which gave them birth, like the women 
of Sion, suspend their lyres on the weep- 
ing willows which border the foreign 
shore. t 

• Friendless and unknown, it was his 
good fortune to meet with a most humane 
reception from the natives, whom he has 
immortalized in that beautifully prophetic 
song in the tenth Lusiad. — Having named 
Mecon, he goes on : 

JEsle recebera placido. e brando, 
No sett rtgaco o Canto que melhado, $c. 
Literally thus : " On his gentle, hospitable 
bosom (sic brando poetice) shall he receive 
the song, wet from woeful unhappy ship- 
wreck, escaped from destroying tempests, 
from ravenous dangers, the effect of the 
unjust sentence upon him whose lyre shall 
be more renowned than enriched." — Ed. 

t Lord Byron has given a fine paraphrase 
of this Psalm in his Hebrew Melodies be- 
ginning 

We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day, &c. 
t This, however, was not the case with 
Ovid; thou eta after his banishment his muse 
was devoted to little better than the expres- 
sion of pitiful lamentations; nor need we 
to look far among ourselves for another ex- 
ception to the rule. — Ed. 



Camoens, on his return to Goa was 
persecuted by a new Viceroy, and con- 
fined for debt. However, some friends 
offered to become his sureties, and he 
was permitted to embark. He returned 
to Lisbon in 1569, sixteen years from 
the period at which he had quitted 
Europe. King Sebastian, who had yet 
scarcely attained the age of manhood, 
felt interested in the fate of Camoens, 
and accepted the dedication of his epic 
poem. The King was about to com- 
mence an expedition against the Moors, 
and he discerned more acutely than an- 
other would probably have done, the 
genius of a poet, who, like himself, could 
brave every danger for the sake of 
glory.* But one might almost say that 
the fatality which attended Camoens, 
brought about the overthrow of his 
country that he might perish beneath its 
vast ruins. King Sebastian was killed 
at the battle of Alcacar before Morocco, 
in the year 1578.1" By his death the 

* Camoens according to FaTia printed his 
Lusiad in 1572. In the opening of the 
first book he inscribed the volume, with 
an elegantly turned compliment, to King 
Sebastian, then in his eighteenth year. Mr. 
Mickle, however, upon apparently good 
grounds, seems to donbt the generosity of 
the King-, and to consider the story of the 
pension granted to the poet, as related by 
the French translator, not only untrue but 
improbable ; at all events Correa and others, 
co temporary with Camoens, have omitted to 
notice it Besides, when Kin£ Sebastian un- 
dertook the Moorish expedition, he select- 
ed a person of paltry and despicable abilities 
named Diego Bernardes, and took him into 
Africa for the purpose of witnessing and 
celebrating his exploits. This does not 
tally with the discernment ascribed to him 
by Madame de Stael ; bad Camoens, indeed, 
been as highly favored as is represented, 
and in fact the protegi of the monarch, it 
is much more likely that he would have 
chosen him, who describes himself as alter- 
nately wielding the pen and the sword.— Ed. 

t His successor Cardinal Henry was one 
to whose eyes "the cowl of monkhood 
seemed a more graceful ornament than the 
noblest laurels of the Muse." (Strangford's 
Camoens.) Against this contemptible 
being, Mr. Mickle has expressed himself in 
terras of strong butthonest indignation ; and 
in the edition of Camoens * published at 
Lisbon in 1782, there is an attempt to vin- 
dicate his character from the charges 
brought against it by the ingenious trans- 
lator of the Lusiad. But it only serves to 
attach fresh odium to a name already, 
sufficiently despised. The favourite poet 
of this wretched bigot, and the only one he 
thought proper to patronise, was Francesco 
de S«, a writer, as Sousa informs us of > 
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royal family became extinct, and Por- 
tugal was deprived of her independance. 
Then every resource and every hope 
was lo9t to Camoens. His poverty was 
so extreme, that during the night, a slave 
whom he had brought from India begged 
in the streets to procure his subsistence. 
In this state of wretchedness, he wrote 
several lyric poems, and the most beauti- 
ful of these detached pieces are filled with 
complaints on his misery. What an ex- 
traordinary genius must he have pos- 
sessed who could thus draw fresh in- 
spiration from sufferings calculated to 
banish all the enchantment of poetry ! 
Finally, the hero of Portuguese litera- 
ture, the only one whose glory is at 
©nee national and European expired in 
an Hospital, in the year 1579, in the 
62nd year of his age. After a lapse of 
fifteen years a monument was erected 
to his memory. This short interval se- 
parated the most cruel neglect from 
testimonials of the most lively enthu- 
siasm ; but in these fifteen years, death 
had presented himself as a mediator be- 
tween the envy and justice of con- 
temporaries.* The best edition of his 

orthodox sonnets to St John, and pious 
little epigrams on Adam and Eve, &c. 
whilst the Bard whose genius gave him on 
imperious claim to protection, was suffered 
to languish in sickness and poverty, without 
the means of obtaining even the commonest 
necessaries of life. But the flagitious 
founder of the inquisition at Goa, the vile 
and malignant enemy of the elegant 
Buchanan, so far from possessing enthu- 
siastic sympathy for suffering merit could not 
be supposed to be endued with even those 
every day feelings of humanity which are 
expected in the meanest peasant. He was 
in fine " a good Portuguese" according to 
the proverbial definition of the term, namely, 
« a bad Spaniard stripped of all his vir- 
tues, and retaining only his vices. — Ed. 

* He was buried in the church of St. 
Anne of the Franciscans, and an inscription 
was placed over his tomb by Goncalo Cau- 
tenho, which for comprehensive simplicity 
has not often been surpassed : 

here libs luis de camoens .* 
he excelled all the poets of his 
time; 

HE UVBD POOR AND MISBRABLE, 
AND HE DIED SO. 
MDLXX1X. 

t In the Coimbra edition of Camoens, 
published in 1798, and dedicated by per- 
mission to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Brazils, (now King of Portugal,) maoy 
poems occur, not translated either by Lord 
Stran^ford or Mickle. We apprehend his 
lordship used that of Antonio Josephus, 
published at Lisbon in 1783, a very im- 



works appeared at Lisbon. in 1779—80 
under the following" title : — Obm% de 
Luis de Ca:ntten* J' t,ctt dos pott as de 
Hespanho, 4 vols. 12mo.t The first 
volume is divided into two parts con- 
taining the life of the author and the 
Lusiad. The last volume contains the 
dramas and works attributed to Ca- 
moens. 



MEMOIRS OF THE LATE PETER GALE 
FAUX, STENOGRAPHER AND PATRIOT. 
WRITTEN BY HIS FRIND AGATHOMP- 
B0N1DBS MOMPS. 

( Continuta from page 129.) 
HE now studied stenography with 
great eagerness, was excellent company, 
and ate remarkable dinners. 1 n a few 
days after his domestication, 1 procured 
a pass for Co vent Garden, and sent 
him to the play — an amusement he 
had never before witnessed. He re* 
turned quite delighted, and 1 asked 
him his opinion of Miss O Neill. ' Why," 
said he, * if she always produces the 
effect which she has done to-night, one 
may make several very serious calcula- 

perfect one, though in general use ; those 
which are considered genuine, cannot be 
purchased even at Lisbon for less than three 
pounds British currency. 

We by no means consider Lord Strang- 
ford's translations entitled to praise on the 
score of fidelity ; he has taken the most un- 
pardonable liberties with his author, and it 
it is perhaps no where more obvious than in 
the pathetic " Lamentation for past errors," 
as Camoens calls it ; hut which is headed 
differently by his lordship : 
I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life's unnumbered woes, &c. 
is beautiful and correct ; there is however, 
one verse omitted entirely, and the last two 
are awkwardly blended into one. The vers* 
omitted comes in after the first stanza of 
Lord Strangford's translation. We should 
render it thus : 

I watehed his combat with a world 
Which knows not to forgive ; 

I marked his foes to ruin hurled; 
And saw the good man live. 

We can discover no reason for his leaving 
out a verse which would not only have been 
an addition, but an improvement to his 
elegant translation of one of the most affect- 
ing little poems in the whole volume. 

The talents of Lord Strangford for the 
task he has undertaken, are unquestionable ; 
but it is probable that the multiplicity of im- 
portant business in which he must have, ne- 
cessarily, been engaged, occasiond him to be 
negligent; in truth, his volume appears to 
have been composed more for recreation 
during his few leisure hours than to meet 
the public eye.— Ed. 
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tions indeed. She must already have 
distressed about two millions of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects in the extreme, and 
drawn as much water from their eyes as 
two stout girls could extract from a 
pump in the course of four hours. The 
poets talk of a swain's augmenting a 
brook with tears— that is all stuff ; but 
really the aggregate of lachrymal effu- 
sion which she must have caused, would 
swell a tolerable rill to overflow. 1 have 
no notion why any lady should thus 
make a trade of agitating to hysterics a 
number of respectable people whom she 
never saw in her life. This is my opi- 
nion of her performance; and, more- 
over, she falls tar short of Mrs. Siddons.' 

• Why, have you seen Mrs. Siddons ?' 
asked I. — 'Ay, fifty times,' said he. — 
• Was it in London ?' I cried, somewhat 
astonished.—' No,' replied he very cool- 
ly ; 'it was in an old Magazine.' I 
have recorded this conversation to show 
the reader what profoundly philosophi- 
cal speculations this surprising young 
man could deduce even from the most 
unpromising subjects. 

By this time he had acquired a high 
tone of friendship for my fair spouse, 
who, nevertheless, took a flat dislike to 
him, and in our private conferences, 
kin ted that he made much too free with 
her. I, however, knew a great deal 
better than she, that he did not, inas- 
much as I had it from the first authority 
—the poor young fellow himself. It is 
certain he loved to rally and frolic with 
her a little bit now and then. If she 
complained of a head-ache, he used re- 
gularly to say something quite pat about 
a heart ache ; if she mentioned a man's 
having £Ot a broken head, it was followed 
up on his side by a broken heart, and so 
the fun went on, and I used to laugh 
like any thing. One day, indeed, he had 
offended her rather seriously, by cutting 
off a lock of her hair, which she demand- 
ed back with considerable vehemence ; 
whereupon he walked coolly to the ink- 
stand, and instantaneously indicted the 
following exquisite epigram : 

' On one sole condition could I be e'er led, 

With this beautiful ringlet to part ; 
1 would gladly relinquish the lock of your 
head, 

Could I gain but the hey to your heart? 
Whereupon she was mollified, or as he 
more prettily expressed it, maryfied. 

As I have given the reader one speci- 
men of his taste in poetics, I shall super- 
add another, winch he composed upon a 



circumstance that occurred in our neigh- 
bourhood. 

THE MIRACLE. 

In a certain old chamber (if authors say 
right) 

With a certain old window that gave in the 
light, 

An honest old Cobler, and Bridget his wife, 
Had quarreFd through forty long years of 
their life ; 

But she, for a wonder, was wanting in prattle, 
So Johnny had always the best of the battle. 
A lad who lived just in the neighbouring 
court, 

One night, coming home primed with negus 
of port,* 

Stuffed up their old window with paper and 
hay, 

To trick them at morn, by excluding the 
day. 

Next morn, then, without having dreamt of 
the joke, 

At the usual hour the old couple awoke; 
Dut finding aH darkness, they nestled once 
more, 

Yet couldn't, were they hang'd for it, sleep 
as before. 

They tried every posture — lay crooked and 
flat, 

Now turning to this side — then tossing to 
that; 

Till the wife, with impatience, beginning to 
snivel, 

Cried, * Johnny, my life, I'm as hot as the 
Devil V 

' As the Devil V cried Johnny,' that same if 
a lie, 

But the Devil was never so red-hot as I.* 
Thus saying, he grop'd for his clothes in 
ttye dark, 

Then grop'd for the door, and at last hit the 
mark ; 

But judge his amazement, when dazzled and 
blinking, 

Old John got a view of the sun as 'twas 

sinking: 

' Wife ! wife ! here's a miracle ! see, I 
protest 

The sun is a-rising full smack in the west !' 

This poem I consider as a master* 
piece of attic elegance. The astonish* 
inent of old John, his truly natural, and 
perhaps, habitual exclamation of ' wife ! 
wife f — his protesting so earnestly the 
force and beauty of the word a-rising— 
than which nothing could more appo- 
sitely express the supposed line of pro- 
gress then prosecuting by that well- 
known luminary— flic sun ; and, lastly, 
the intense phrase of full smack, at once 

» Peter ased to say, that port-wine negus 
was mentioned by Milton in his Paradise 
Lost, viz. 

< Prom th' empire of Negut to his utmost 

Port: 
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bo •tunning and conclusive — all are in 
the Tory first style of true poetry. 

It was about a fortnight after his ar- 
rival in the metropolis that an event took 
place, which gave to his future life its 
Dent and its colouring, and which ulti 
mately urged him forward to this glo- 
rious struggle for liberty. 

He had heard somewhere of a place 
called « The Forum/ where a number of 
extreme patriots were in the nightly 
habit of assembling and debating. One 
evening he importuned me so earnestly 
to accompany him thither, that I could 
not find refusal at all practicable. Ac- 
cordly thither we repaired, and seated 
ourselves on a bench, amidst a numerous 
and brilliant assemblage of patriotic 
pastrycooks, high minded bakers, and 
sentimental tobacconists. A pulpit stood 
in an elevated position at the head of 
the room*, wherein sat a presiding chair- 
nan. Soon after our entrance this per- 
sonage stood up, and read the question 
for that night's discussion : * In what 
Year of our Lord is it probable that the 
ruin of Old England will arrive at its 
utmost point of completion ?' I was 
thunderstruck by this interrogatory. 
Never having meddled in politics, I could 
not but feel both astonished and shocked 
at even the bare supposition of an event, 
which, however, the assembly present 
appeared to look upon as quite a settled 
thing, and set about discussing with the 

Catest comfort and satisfaction. The 
t orator who rose was a highly- talent- 
ed chandler, a florid subject, with a good 
deal of superfluous person on his limbs, 
and with a bald sconce, which shone 
under the lustre like a celestial globe. 
He thus addressed the meeting :— and 
as my friend Peter made his first expe- 
riment in stenography on this occasion, 
I am enabled to hand down the whole 
speech to ages yet unborn. 
• Mr. Chairman, 
' The question which you have just 
-done us the honour to read from the 
chair is one that would have been admi- 
rably well calculated for discussion about 
twenty years ago ; because, at that time 
we should not have committed the fla- 

frant anachronism, which wc are now 
oing, by debating when a thing is to 
happen, which has already happened; 
by giving to the past tense the powers 
of the future ; by calling upon anticipa- 
tion when we ought to resort to retro- 
spection; by making that speculative 
Which is already a fact ; and, in fine, by, 
as il were, enquiring after the health 
of a person who has been dead and 
Nbtt Monthly Mao. -No. 63. 



buried, and deeply lamented t>y a nume- 
rous and respectable acquaintance for 
the fourth part of a century. Sir* 
England departed this life on the 18th 
of J une, 1315. On that day was the 
battle of Waterloo fought ; and, what is 
remarkable enough, on that day I be- 
came a bankrupt. All her resources 
were expended upon this single enter- 
tainment ; the last penny she could rap 
and rend together was laid out upon this 
one munificent massacre ; and she hat 
now retired from the murdering busi- 
ness, covered with glory and ditch- 
water, crowned with bank-notes, en- 
robed in debentures, and with no re- 
source upon earth but angular parlia- 
ments and universal sufferings. A na- 
tional bankruptcy must therefore soon 
take place, and then her utter destruc- 
tion must ensue. 1 see you are all 
moved ; I see your sides shaking with 
the retortion of your tender sensibi- 
lity. Par be from me the gauzy gos- 
samer gewgaw 8 of oily declamation, of 
the heterogeneous combination of poly- 
syllabical ratiocination. I have done/ 

A grey-headed, thin old gentleman, 
stood up, after this speech, and thus 
began : 

* Mr. Chairman, 

« It appears to me,, that the learned 
gentleman in the dirty shirt, rose be- 
cause he had nothing to do, and sat 
down because he had nothing to say. 
He seems to have talked of combination, 
and of ratiocination, and of his own 
nation, with equal knowledge and with 
equal applicability. What he means by 
angular parliaments, I know not, though 
the angle does not appear to be a very 
acute one ; but as to the universal suffer- 
ings which he would fain bestow, since I 
cannot believe that he would blunder by 
design, I must conclude that he spoke 
right by mistake. He begins his speech 
with declaring, that the ruin of England 
is already accomplished, and he* ends it 
by proposing a remedv to save her from 
that ruin. She was first buried by the 
undertaker with all proper formality, 
who afterwards coming in the capacity 
of a resurrection man, to dig her up, 
finds her alive and merry. Sir, when- 
ever I hear these patriots talk of Eng- 
land's approaching ruin, I console my- 
self with the reflection, that her patriot! 
have talked just in the same strain for 
the last five hundred centuries. I have 
read pamphlets, which prove to a de- 
monstration, that she must be de- 
stroyed about the time our great grand- 
fathers were within two kings' refrnl of 

Vol. XI. 2Ck ? 
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being born. But, Sir, my firm opinion 
is, that she has nut yet seen her acme 
of prosperity, and thiit she probably will 
not for another hundred years. She is 
not, even now, near so wealthy as an- 
cient Rome was under the Caesars, 
and I sincerely trust she never will ; 
for if England ever falls, she will fall by 
excessive wealth, not by poverty. We 
should dread our descendants being 
clothed in gold, not being blanketed in 
woollen ; we should fear for their ener- 
vation by superfluity, not for their de- 
pression by want. True, she has 
contracted an enormous debt ; still this 
is a domestic one ; her people owe money 
to each other, and though they cannot 
pay it, yet she is not herself one penny 
the poorer. You complain of an useless 
war— you say that she might have 
avoided it, and that had she done 
so, she would now be out of debt and 
out of danger altogether. To argue 
from what is, to what might have 
been, may do very well for pathetic theo- 
rists, and answers admirably for those 
patriots, who, having failed to predict 
with precision about the future, have 
nothing for it now, but to decide, by a 
sort 01 retrospective vaticination, upon 
the pafat. For my own part, I would 
*ay that had she remained an inert 
spectatress of the contest, she would 
probably have shared the fate of Prussia, 
who, after sitting quietly by to husband 
"her resources, at length stalked forth to 
battle with awful energy, and was con- 
quered in an hour. But, Sir, omitting 
this useless point of discussion, England 
got into war— needlessly if you like 
ft, but got out of war gloriously, 
whether you like it or not. While all 
the other powers were alternately over- 
run by hostile myriads, she alone pre- 
served her sacred altars from pollution 
—she alone saw her harvests untram- 
|>led by tin* armed hoof of overwhelming 
squadrons. And think you, then, she 
could have eujoyed all these blessings 
gratis f Are you astonished that she 
could not 6ave herself and the whole 
world besides, without some privations, 
some little inconveniences— nay, without 
some gigantic calamities ? But, after all, 
why talk of her losses at all, when we 
consider her gains since the first com- 
mencement of the war, her commerce, 
in despite of all bankruptcies and Milan 
decrees, has increased progressively and 
prodigiously, nay, almost to one-fifth of 
"* :vcr been before. To prove 
iu answer to all theory, I 
&fer yuu to the ledger of the 



Custom-house ; there you will find a list 
of her exports and imports ; and let 
these figures of arithmetic silence your 
figures of speech. One might dispute 
for ever in metaphor, 6imile and peri- 
phrasis; but there is no such thing as 
arguing against one, two, three, and 
four. But her expences, probably you 
will answer, have increased during that 
time in a greater proportion to her 
acquisitions than when she was poor. 
I reply, that 1 would rather succeed to a 
property of five thousand a year, and 
pay four thousand a year for my bar- 
gain, than remain with an income of 
five hundred pounds, and pay nothing at 
all. As for radical reform, 1 must just 
tell you an anecdote, and have done :-r- 
The people of a little village in Italy, 
were persuaded by their priest, that he 
had so much influence with heaven, as 
even to call down rain from it whenever 
he chose. A dry season came, and the 
farmers waited upon him to beg the fa- 
vour of a few showers. The parson 
was posed. But parsons are not often 
at a loss:— Friends, said he, I shall cer- 
tainly indulge you with a cloudful when- 
ever you please, so now retire together, 
and fix the day among you. They re- 
tired ; but none of them could agree. 
One man thought suuday would answer 
best for his crops ; another fancied 
Tuesday; a third delighted in Wednes- 
day, and a fourth had a wondrous 
penchant for Saturday. The conse- 
quence was, that they found it was just 
as impossible to decide upon the day they 
wished for rain, as the parson would have 
found it to procure the rain. The mo- 
ral of my story is, that no two of our 
patriots can agree upon the sort of re- 
from they would desire, and that even if 
they did, it would be of a nature just 
as impracticable as drawing down rain 
from heaven. 

(To be continued.) 



ON THE FLUCTUATIONS OP FASHIOlf- 
ABLB PHRASEOLOGY. 

THE lovers of science have long beea 
unanimous in wishing that the nomen- 
clature of each branch of physical know- 
ledge — which at present is subject to 
every change of system and caprice of 
theory— should be accurately defined and 
determined. Whilst the chemist and 
the geologist are bewildered in the maze 
of confused terms and contradictory de- 
finitions, the linguist is no less perplexed 
by the fl net nations to which language is 
perpetually linblc. He who would make 
every such shift of literature, and each 
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returning' tide of prevalent idioms— who 
would ascertain when such and such ex- 
pressions first appeared in the hemi- 
sphere of polite education— how long 
they flourished, and at what period they 
were pronounced obsolete, would not 
find it the work of a day ; for there will 
always be souse tenacious and obstinate 
grammarian, perversely loth to part 
with one phrase in his vocabulary, and 
resolute to procure a short respite for 
some devoted term. But he who is am- 
bitious of keeping* a regular account of 
overy new track and channel into which 
the stream of fashionable conversation 
may chance to meander, will find it still 
more difficult, although he may be urged 
to proceed in the undertaking in the 
fond hope that he may rank in the beau 
monde, as Johnson does among lexico- 
graphers, and Rees among the lovers of 
art and science. This indefinite phrase- 
ology is as absolutely unintelligible to 
the classieal as to the vulgar. It varies 
with almost every season, and the defini- 
tion and acceptation of many words in 
the vocabulary of fashion for 1810 are 
as different in 1819 as the dialects of 
Spenser and Southey among the poets. 
In their own element these phrases are 
mere birds of passage ; it may be enter- 
taining to arrest a few of them in their 
flight, and, without attempting to sub- 
mit them to any regular classification, to 
compare them with their predecessors, 
and examine what meaning they convey 
at this period. Some of the most pro- 
minent peculiarities of this eccentric jar- 
gon—which, at the present aera, nearly 
approximates with what is elsewhere de- 
nominated slang — are as following. 

The modern Dandy has usurped the 
place of the Beau, the Buck of former 
years. Its external character — a pair 
of stays'— high heeled boots— short waist 
— starched cravat — narrow brimmed hat 
—sans sense, sans brains, sans wit, sans 
every thing that a man should possess. 
Its specific character — vast self import- 
ance — selfishness the ruling principle — 
affecting to despise all men and all things 
not within the pale of the Dandy com- 
munity, exactly as they are unaffectedly 
despised by all wise and respectable per- 
sons. 

That which has been successively term- 
ed the Ton, the Go, &c. is now denominat- 
ed Style. It is the unerring compass by 
which all concerns in the system of fashion 
are to be steered, and that improvement 
of ignorant nature which prescribes new 
courses to the seasons and elements, 
which would turn summer into winter, 



and night into day. To become a mem- 
ber of this fraternity it is only neces- 
sary to renounce three things, namely, 
your knowledge, your senses, and your 
character; which trifling sacrifices are 
not, to persons of style, worth one sha- 
dow of regret ; though, like the secret 
of free masonry, none but the initiated 
can conceive the sublimity of those gra- 
tifications, which that stvle affords, in 
lieu of these minor considerations. By 
some ignorant pretenders, it is true, 
that this acceptation of the word style 
has been defined— an irresistible hurri- 
cane of dissipation, sweeping away thou- 
sands of men and women, with their fa- 
milies and fortunes, into a whirlpool of 
mischief and ruin ; — and have referred 
the curioup in sucli investigations to the 
Insolvent Act, now happily on the eve 
of being abolished— the Old Bailey — the 
Fleet Prison— the King's Bench— Holy- 
rood House, and the Isle of Man; — to 
the annals of Newgate, to St. Luke's y 
Hospital, and to various cases of suicides, 
for proofs of its effects. 

Bore. It would be troublesome to 
ascertain the precise period that gave 
birth to this comprehensive epithet ; it 
has, however, outlived the little existence 
of most of its brethren, and may still be 
taken in nearly the same acceptation 
that was common to it twenty years 
ago. A bore, like an estate in law, may 
be either real or personal; the first re- 
fers to good advice, long sermons, and 
rational conversation ; — the latter to the 
whole race of parents and kinsfolk — to 
all who suppose they have a natural 
right of authority, or a natural claim to 
civility ;— and, above all, to wives and 
creditors ! 

Nobody— One who lives like a christian 
and behaves like a gentleman. 

At Home — What was formerly called 
a rout, assembly, &c, where none of the 
comforts of home are enjoyed ; but where 
a multitude of well-dressed people, who 
do not care a rush for each other, are 
stuffed into one or more rooms, without 
the possibility of seeing, hearing, or 
conversing at ease, — at the house of a 
friend, who would not care half a rush 
if they were all at the bottom of the 
sea. 

Man of Honour. Any person whose 
nerves are sufficiently firm to stand fire. 

Affair of Honour. Cannot be defined 
— consequence, generally deliberate mur- 
der. 

Cards. Something to do for thos* 
who have nothing to say ; it were well 
if the definition ended here. Truth and 
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experience must add ; — r means of break- 
ing the Sabbath— ruining fortune— ex- 
terminating principle, and entrapping 
the unwary to their ruin. 

To swell. To drink champagne when 
TOu have not money to pay for small 
beer— to run after foxes one day, and 
away from bailiffs the next. To talk 
of your stud at Newmarket, when your 
watch is in the hands of the pawn- 
broker I 

Chaperon, This term is derived from 
the French, and signifies a hood — a shel- 
ter for the tender plants of celibacy 
from the storms of dissipation, the in- 
sidious blasts of squeamish sentiment, 
and the mal aria of flattery. In former 
times it was a sort of female scare-crow 
which guarded the blossoms of beauty ; 
the idea supposed to be borrowed from 
the story of the dragon which chaperoned 
the golden apples in the Hesperian gar- 
den ; but by a late edict in the empire 
of fashion — which has confined this 
office to those who have entered the 
holy state of wedlock— it has lost this 
exclusive character; since the young 
and blooming bride— the gay and buxom 
widow are, now, frequently seen to cha- 
peron the single gentlewoman of fifty- 
four — the unprotected miss of sixty- 
three I Akin to this contradiction and 
misapplication of terms, is another abuse 
of language, which cannot be too se- 
verely reprobated ; it is that of ascribing 
the faults of particular members of a 
profession to the profession itself, by 
means of instituting a set of cant 
phrases, to denote insufficiency or de- 
merit in the several learned bodies ; and 
having succeeded in affixing such ideas 
to the words, they are indiscriminately 
applied to the professions themselves. 
Law and medicine have long been sub- 
ject to this contemptible and mischievous 
practice, nor has the sacred function of 
the minister of the gospel escaped— and 
the appellation of Parson is associated 
with Quack and Pettifogger, for the 
purpose of throwing ridicule and con- 
tempt upon their respective callings. 
There is another class of men exposed 
to this paltry malice, and all who em- 
ploy their time and talents in endeavours 
to improve the understanding — correct 
the will — and expose the prevailing vices 
and follies of the age, are stigmatised 
as Scribblers. That many have engaged 
in such undertakings who are unequal 
to the task— that others have perverted 
splendid talents to mischievous pur- 
poses, is too true : but as well might it 
be urged, that because there are rile 



copies there are no originals — that be? 
cause fools and knaves are to be found 
in the great mass of civilized society — 
we may search, with Diogenes, for an 
honest man — in vain ! 



OH THE VARIOUS CURRENT8 AND 
APPARENT WHIRLPOOLS IN TUB 
8TRAITS OP MESSINA. 

THE waters in the Straits of Messina 
are, as is well known, impelled by a 
strong current, varying in its direction 
according to the period of the tide, 
sometimes setting from north to south, 
and sometimes from south to north. 
Many writers, both ancient and modern, 
have noticed this phenomenon, but no 
one has as yet described the circum- 
stances attendant upon it, or traced the 
causes by which they are connected to- 
gether. The poets invented Scylla and 
Chary bdis, and historians, copying from 
them, have affirmed in their works the 
existence of the rocks of Scylla, and the 
whirlpool of Charybdis. Spallanzani, to 
the best of our recollection, was the first 
who, by his observations, proved the idea 
so long entertained of this whirlpool, to 
be erroneous, but he was unable to dis- 
cover what produced the violent agita- 
tion of the waters visible in many parts 
of the Straits, or by what force vessels 
were frequently hurried along by the 
impetuosity of such agitation, and dash- 
ed against the neighbouring rocks. It 
may not, the refore, he a useless labour 
to distinguish and link together the 
principal phenomena of these currents ; 
to explain the cause of the formation of 
the whirlpools, and the different results 
of their action under different circum- 
stances. 

The channel of Messina is narrowest 
at the Pharos, where its breadth may 
be about a league. If we look in an 
oblique direction through this opening, 
the view is bounded by the rocks of 
Scylla, which apparently shut up the 
mouth of the strait in that direction. 
But if from the Pharos we approach 
Messina, as we proceed, the sides of the 
channel diverge, and after passing Mes- 
sina, the strait widens perceptibly, till it 
opens to the main sea. The Messinese 
have given to the current the Greek 
name of Rema, and when it sets from the 
north, they call it Rein a discendente ; 
when from the south, Rema montante. 
But whether the rema flow north or 
south, several currents may always be 
observed at no great distance from the 
shore, running in an opposite direction 
to the main stream; that is to say* 
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when tbe renta sets to the northward 
these currents run in a southerly direc- 
tion, and vice versft. This singular fact, 
which must strike every one who atten- 
tively surveys the Straits, deserves to be 
considered, since, in our opinion, it is the 
principal cause on which all the other 
phenomena of this current depend, and 
from which they proceed. 

To explain the reason of these con- 
trary currents, which are called reflui, 
we must take for granted that the two 
sides of the channel are, as they appear 
to be, irregular, and intersected by nu- 
merous creeks and bays. 

If it be true, as some assert, that both 
shores were formerly united, it may be 
easily imagined that this irregularity 
may have been caused by the violence of 
the shock which split and separated 
them. But without taking this into our 
consideration, it will be obvious that 
the cliffs on either side have been partly 
dissolved, or washed away by the vio- 
lence of the waters which have been for 
centuries, and are still sapping their 
foundations ; nor is it possible that gra- 
nite, the common basis of the mountains 
of Calabria and Messina, can have re- 
sisted, uninjured, the incessant action of 
the waters, which in the course of ages 
Will destroy, or at least produce a vast 
alteration in almost eve ry natural pro- 
duction. We know also that the rocks 
of Scylla are hollowed into numerous 
caverns, among which the water rushing 
in, circulating and bursting out again, 
produces that noise which, according to 
Homer, resembles the barking of many 
dogs. 

Admitting the shores to be thus irre- 
gular and cavernous, we may easily con- 
ceive that the waters impelled by the 
current, striking them obliquely, a re- 
action will be produced, and the mo- 
mentum of the impulse be divided into 
two distinct powers, one of which 
being a direct recoil, will be annihi- 
lated; the other, flying off in a 
direction equal to the angle of that in 
which it was impelled; therefore tbe 
current of water, after striking the 
shore, will be repelled in a given angle, 
and be urged on in its new direction by 
the moiety of power which remains. Now 
if the current, after this first repulsion, 
strikes the side of a second or third pro- 
jection, then from the second or third 
angular obliquity a current may result 
directly contrary to the main stream. 
As many, therefore, as are the points 
in which the irregularity of either side 



causes such repulsion of the water, so 

many rejiui or contrary currents will bo 
produced. And these are seldom ob» 
served far distant from the shores of tho 
channel, because it is by the action of 
tbe water on the sides that they are 
formed. 

Nor can the winds apparently have 
any influence on the formation of the 
reflui; for whether the air be calm or 
not. whether the wind be favourable or 
adverse to the stream, these currents are 
constantly visible. Indeed we cannot 
With probability assign a certain and in- 
variable result to an uncertain and vari- 
able cause. The action of the wind can 
produce no other effect than to modify 
the velocity of these currents. If the 
wind blow in the direction of the stream, 
the latter will be impelled with greater 
impetuosity against the shores, and 
therefore the reflux will certainly pos- 
sess a greater impulse than would have 
been the case if it had not been aided by 
the wind ; and if the wind blow in a con- 
trary direction to the rema, the latter 
will naturally strike the shores with less 
impetus: but the reflui which are formed 
will not only be impelled by their re- 
maining power, but also by the favour- 
able action of the wind. The formation 
of the reflui therefore being independent 
of the wind, can only resutt from the 
irregular and cavernous shape of the 
shores. 

This explanation, which to some may 
appear solely theoretical, is, however, 
confirmed by observation. The Rema 
montante, in the course of the year, is 
sometimes more, and sometimes less 
rapid than the Rema discendente. The 
points from which the rema enters the 
channel, as the Messinese pilots affirm, 
vary according to the season of the 
year ; but notwithstanding these varia- 
tions the direction of the reflui is al- 
ways the same. As a proof of this, the 
above-mentioned pilots, when they see a 
ship, through the unskilfulness of the 
captain, caught into one of these reflui, 
can instantly point out the exact spot 
whither the vessel will be irremediably 
carried. This uniform direction of the 
reflui, amid all the variations of the cur- 
rent, clearly refers their cause to the 
only constant and unchanging object-— 
the form of the shore. Besides, it is 
well known that the rapidity of the 
reflui decreases in proportion as the 
strait widens, although the rema con- 
tinues in all its former activity ; because 
these currents must necessarily lose their 
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force in proportion as that force is ex- 
tended over a larger space, and as their 
distance from the points whence they 
were repelled increases. 

As the direction of the reflui is in- 
variably the same, so it is always in the 
lame parts of the strait that the waters 
appear to form whirlpools; both thus 
shewing by their constant position, the 
chain which connects them, and their 
mutual relation to each other ; for 
wherever the reflui meet the current of 
the stream, a violent agitation must 
necessarily be produced, and where 
many reflui meet the current in an ob- 
lique direction, a circular motion will 
take place similar in appearance to that 
of a whirlpool. 

Observation will strengthen this sup- 
position. The whirlpools are found close 
to the shore, because the currents do not, 
as before stated, extend to any distance 
from land. They are formed in the 
narrowest part of the channel, because in 
this part the reflui are stronger and 
more numerous. In fact, they are for 
the most part near the Pharos and the 
Lanterna, and are scarcely perceptible 
more to the southward, where the 
channel widens and the reflui lose their 
force. 

After this we can no longer be sur- 
prized at the effects produced by these 
whirlpools in the Straits of Messina. 
When a ship is inadvertently drawn 
into one of them, it must of necessity 
either be whirled round, or remain 
motionless, till one of the two contrary 
powers by which it is fixed, becomes 
greater than the other. When the op- 
posing powers of the reflui and of the 
main stream arc equal and operate in 
exactly contrary directions upon the 
vessel, there can be no doubt but that 
the two powers being in equilibrium, the 
vessel must remain motionless, and as it 
were fastened in the middle of the whirl- 
pool. In such case, if the sea is rough 
and the wind which agitates it, boister- 
ous, the vessel is in danger of being 
beaten to pieces by the violence of the 
waves, and consequently of foundering. 
But if the powers of the contrary cur- 
rents arc not directly opposed in one and 
the same line, then their forces, although 
they were equal, would act upon the 
vessel with a rotatory motion ; and, 
according to the law of mechanics, the 
momentum of this result would be equal 
in such case to the sum of the momenta 
of the component powers, and the motion 
of rotation will continue as long as the 
equilibrium and energy of the opposing 



forces. But if one of these forces should 
decrease, it follows that the other being 
more active and remaining victorious, 
will drive the ship against the shore, 
where it will, most probably, be dashed 
to pieces. This is also the reason why 
the most dangerous whirlpools in the 
straits arc situated but a few yards 
distant from either shore. 

By the irregularity therefore of the 
sides of this channel are produced the 
reflui, and by these again the apparent 
whirlpools, and all the dangers of the 
navigation of the Straits near the Pharos. 
The skill of the Messinese pilots consists 
in nothing further than their knowledge 
of these currents, and of the best man- 
ner of avoiding them or extricating a 
vessel from them. Fortunately, the 
direction of them is always the same, 
and the art of the pilots being founded 
upon a certain and invariable basis, sel- 
dom if ever fails. . 

These remarks were drawn up during a 
recent residence of some days at Messina. 
Our intention was to have traced a map of 
the irregularities of the coast, in order to 
have proved more clearly the truth of onr 
hypothesis ; but want of time prevented 
us from carrying this design into effect. 
We shall, however, feel gratified to see 
our ideas corrected or better expressed 
by some one, who,with more leisure, may 
hereafter be induced to examine the 
phenomena of these straits. 



THOUGHT8 ON THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OP A PUBLIC MARKET FOR LITERA- 
TURE. 

THANKS to the immortal discoveries 
of Jan Lawrence Coster, Jan Faustus 
or Peter Scoeffer, or to all of them 
combined, the world is now in pos- 
session of a more valuable medium for 
the universal dissemination of know- 
ledge, than the costly manuscripts of 
former ages, which, notwithstanding 
their illumination, did not tend to 
enlighten mankind; although some 
grave and timid persons have been led to 
lament the discovery from the torrents 
of nonsense, impiety, aud absurdity, 
with which the world has been deluded 
since the introduction of the art of print- 
ing, yet as knowledge like caloric 
has a natural tendency to diffuse itself 
universally, and as it is as salutary to the 
moral, as heat is to the natural world, 
every means may safely be employed to 
facilitate its progress, since, provided 
the search afler truth be not impeded, 
sophistry and falsehood, error andarti- 
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fee wiH be finally detected and exposed. 
But materially as the navigation of the 
ocean of literature has been improved by 
this discovery, so many difficulties attend 
the first launching of the bark, the out- 
fit is generally so expensive, many are 
prohibited to trade without a licence, 
while a certain incorporated body (i. e. 
the booksellers) have such complete com- 
mand of the market, that many adven- 
turers are for these reasons deterred 
from employing their capital in such 
speculations. The warfare between au- 
thors and publishers is coeval with the 
introduction of letters; it has afforded 
matter of serious comment and playful 
satire, and has been the subject of many 
an ingenious essay to our best periodical 
writers; and scarcely a novel issues 
from the press, that does not exhibit 
some interesting disciple of the muse, 
the victim of the unheard of cruelty and 
unmerited persecution of a tyrannical 
bookseller. Occasion has thence been 
taken by knaves (and fools, who are their 
echoes, have propagated the slander) to 
cast a general stigma upon the profes- 
sion, whereas, if these " Calamities of 
Authors* 1 were traced to their source, 
instead of being chargeable to publishers, 
they would be found (like most other 
calamities) to proceed from their own 
folly, conceit, or petulance. It is pre- 
sumed, however, that the present sys- 
tem of nogociation between authors and 
booksellers, is capable of great improve- 
ment; and as this is the age for projects 
of reform, it has been proposed to ob- 
viate all difficulties, to reform all abuses, 
to remove alf impediments, and to secure 
an equitable competition, by the esta- 
blishment of a literary fair, where works 
of every description would be exposed 
to public sale, and their respective value 
determined— not by the caprice of a book- 
seller—but by the state of the market. 
One of the first points to be consi- 
dered in the adoption of such a measure 
is the local situation of the market. 
Runymede has been proposed as a 
proper site for its establishment, for as 
it would tend materially to secure the 
liberty of the press, and facilitate the 
circulation of liberal opinion, it would 
have the further advantage of increasing 
the attachment to, and invigorating the 
.defence of, those civil rights, which were 
upon the tame spot confirmed to our 
ancestors, and thus become a sort of 
annual commemoration of the triumph 
of civil, as well as of literary freedom. 
But greatly as these reasons operate in 
favour of Runymede, as it would be 



desirable to combine as many advan- 
tages as possible, of a more obvious and 
generally useful nature, a centrical situ- 
ation affording facility of communication 
with the principal manufactories, is of 
still greater importance ; let, therefore, 
some topographer of note fix upon that 
spot in England, most equidistant 
from London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
and measures will be taken by a parlia- 
mentary grant, no doubt (for our na- 
tional representatives will assuredly re- 
joice in an opportunity of applying some 
of our surperfluous cash to the attain- 
ment of an object of such great public 
utility) to purchase the premises where- 
ever they may be, most appropriate for 
the establishment of this emporium of 
literature. The local situation and the 
period when the fair is to be held being 
determined, the environs would soon 
rise into opulence, for not only must 
provision be made for the accommoda- 
tion of the frequenters of the market, 
but a brisk retail trade might be carried 
on in the manufacturing of materials for 
future sale. On one side you might 
see an advertisement, declaring, that 
Thoughts on all subjects are provided 
according to order, on the most liberal 
terms.— Another sign would inform you, 
that — Abstracts are furnished at so 
much per line— here that mottos and 
quotations adapted to all subjects can 
be procured on the shortest notice 
— there that divines may be provided 
with heads of discourses — tourists with 
descriptions and topographical notices — 
poets with imagination and rhyme — 
novelists with characters and incidents, 
with care, secresy, and dispatch. 

It would be amusing to anticipate in 
idea the anxiety, the expectation, the 
hopes, the fears, that would pervade all 
classes of persons who were ever so re- 
motely interested in the proceedings — 
the crowds of buyers and sellers o? all 
sorts and conditions who would assem- 
ble at the general rendezvous : — com- 
pilers, driving their ponderous folios to 
market in broad-wheeled waggons, while 
the dealer in abstracts and abridgements 
would canter to the fair on a light tho- 
rough-bred mare, with his duodecimos 
packed in his portmantua. Many a 
mule's burthen of controversy would 
plod its weary war, which the essayist 
would skip past with his works in his 
waistcoat pocket — while a well-laden di- 
ligence was discharging its cargo of no- 
velists and romance writers, dramatist?, 
and opera-mongers, the diletanti poet in 
his smart tilbury would dash into the 
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fair, overturning the stall of a moralist, 
the booth of a speculative philosopher, a 
wheel-barrow full of abstracts from Aris- 
totle's poetics, translations of Horace's 
Art of Poetry, and a few treatises on 
Common Sense. It is proposed that the 
conductors of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews should be appointed clerks 
of the market. We may conjecture one 
of their reports to be somewhat in the 
*tyle following:—" Orthodox Theology 
is nearly at par — Scepticism on the de- 
cline—Sermons, for retail trade, plenty, 
above a decent market price. Philoso- 
phical Dissertations, and Metaphysical 
Disquisitions are on the advance ; there 
was a considerable demand for Political 
Speculations and Discussions, which 
fetched high prices. General Histories 
stood long, and many remained unsold. 
A brisk demand for Novels and Ro- 
mances. Poetry quite a drug, and, ex- 
cepting some superior samples, did not 
meet a ready sale. Translations (French 
novels excepted) were in no demand. 
The market was overstocked with Tra- 
vels. Antiquarian Researches bore a 
decent market price. Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy considerably 
above par. There were many samples 
of forensic and pulpit Eloquence from 
Ireland, abounding in trope, figure, and 
metaphor, but as they were considera- 
bly adulterated with hyperbole and bom- 
bast, there was not a great demand for 
them, and those that were sold were 
chiefly for home consumption. Some 
brilliant and valuable specimens in Po- 
etry, Moral Tales, and the Drama, from 
that country, were not exceeded by any 
in the market. From Edinburgh there 
was a large supply of Philosophy and 
Metaphysics ; Romances of the highest 
order, which brought enormous prices, 
and left all competition far behind. Some 
rare productions of the national school 
of Poetry, and some of the choicest spe- 
cimens of legitimate Eloquence. A con- 
siderable display of classical Literature, 
Memoirs of Science, and Political Dis- 
quisitions from Oxford. From Cam- 
bridge the supply was chiefly of Anti- 
quities, Biblical Criticism, Mathematical 
works, and Controversial Divinity. The 
London dealers, as usual, abounded in 
every department of literature, though 
their commodities by no means kept 
pace in value with their numbers and 
diversity ; abnost all the Translations in 
the market were supplied from thence; 
and there was a plentiful assortment of 
Lyrics and Loyalty: Ancient Ballads 



and Modern Politics, from Cumberland 
and Westmoreland." 



ON THE INCONSISTENCY OP THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEWERS IN THEIR CRI- 
TICISMS ON POPE* 
MR. EDITOR, 

There is no feature in modern criti- 
cism more remarkable than its sudden 
change of opinion respecting our great 
poet, Pope. Having passed the ordeal 
of his probationary century, he had just 
bidden fair to enjoy as immortal a fame 
as Horace (who himself decided a hun- 
dred years to be the poetical term of 
probation,) when behold, up starts a 
Number of the Edinburgh Review ; of a 
work, which, not long before, was his 
champion and protector : and-, in utter 
defiance of all consistency, declares him 
a mere versifier, and scarcely a poet at 
all. Were one quite unacquainted with 
the secret machinery which actuates 
that publication, one might guess for 
ever without discovering the causes of 
so flagrant and barefaced an apostacy. 
But when it is recollected that its praises 
of Pope were published some time be- 
fore certain modern poets had appeared, 
and that these modern poets now con- 
tribute to the Review, it will easily be 
conceived, that poets would elevate the 
style which they had themselves adopted, 
at the expence of a style which they 
wished to explode. It may likewise be 
easily conceived, that the editor of the 
Review would sacrifice some of its con- 
sistency for the advantage he must de- 
rive from their contributions. The con- 
sequence has been, that he actually took 
no longer time than three years to 
change his published sentiments respect- 
ing Pope; and, indeed, so completely 
are his two sets of tenets at variance, 
that the best refutation now extant of 
his latter attacks are to be found in his 
former vindications. 

Now, Sir, as I consider those former 
vindications extremely good, as I am 
myself incapable of doing so mudh jus- 
tice to Pope as he has done, and as 1 am 
anxious to expose the injustice which he 
has also done, I think 1 cannot better 
attain ray object, than by pitting himself 
against himself, and comparing his for- 
mer defence of the bard with his own 
subsequent attack ; which, by the way, is 
about twice as severe as that from which 
he had indignantly exculpated him. 

I shall, therefore, make some ex- 
tracts: 
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Attack. 

There are no pictures of nature or of 
tuple emotion in hits writings. 

Ed. Rev. Aug. 1811. 



Pope is a satirist,, and a moralist, and 
a wit, and a critic, and a fine writer, 
much mote than he is a poet. 

Aug ASM. 
He has not a great deal of/an ry. 

Aug.mi. 



He (Goldsmith) had the harmony of 
Pope, without his quaintness, and his se- 
lectness of diction without his coldness 
and eternal vivacity. 

Sep, 1816. 



The defence concludes with this un- 
qualified interrogatory: " What then 
is it tht.t xce want t and for what reason 
docs Mr. Bowles, like the vain herd of 
modern verifiers, carp at the poetical 
merits of Pope? 

What is it that they want? In the year 
1808, itseems, they wanted nothing more 
of him than they had already found in 
him, naraelv, " nature," «• passion/' 
" fancy," and 41 real poetrv but in the 
year 181 1, they wanted of him —what? 
Why precisely those very qualities which 
they had found in him only three years 
before ! Is poetry, then, like wine, and 
can its spirit evaporate ? Horace, I re- 
member, compares it to wine, when 
he cautions us to keep it nine years in 
cask before we publish it ; but when it is 
once published, 1 had no notion that it 
could become bad, from having been once 
good, and that its essence could undergo 



Defence. 

Is it true ? Does he speak so little to 
the imagination and the heart f Does 
he borrow his delineations from man- 
ners only and not from nature ? 

Jan. 1808. 

Pope has reached a high tone op 
REAL POETRY, according to the strictest 
notwn of the term. Jan. 1808. 

Is the sprightliness of a versatile/on ry t 
the play of varied imagery, a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the poet? Where 
is tins more striking than in the Rape of 
the Lock, and indeed in many parts of 
the Dunciad ? Jan. 180$. * 

Is the fervour of passion, the power of / 
exciting and expressing emotion, the 
soul ofpoetry ? We have already point- 
ed to it in the Eloisa. Nothing oj the 
kind has ever been produced equal to it, 
for pathos, painting, and vtelodu. 

Jan. 180$. 

a complete process of transmutation, 
without the loss, change, or displacement 
of a single syllable. Yet, either this 
must have happened to Pope's works, or 
else the Edinburgh Review must exhi- 
bit a phenomenon not much less remark- 
able, when it proves, that what is good 
is bad, and what is bad is good. The 
truth is, if we judge of Pope by his mo- 
ral and satirical works only, we cannot 
allow him many of the higher poetical 
qualities. Those, therefore, who esti- 
mate his powers in general by these 
pieces alone, may just as well characte- 
rize the sublime Milton as a punning, 
humorou , and witty writer, because 
he composed a laughable epitaph upon 
Hodge the carrier, or Homer, as a most 
facetious poet, but not at all an elevated 
one, because he was the author of a pro- 
duction called The Battle of the Frogs. 

I am, &c. B. 



PLANETARY MOTION. 
MR. EDITOR, 

The crowded state of your valuable 
columns (as I understand from your 
printer) not permitting the insertion, 
this month, of my defence and illustra- 
tion of the Newtonian system of Gra- 
vity, I must beg a corner for one obser- 
vation on W. J.*8 objections, the appa- 
rent plausibility of which, as it seems to 
have bewildered him, may also puzzle 
such of your readers as are not decidedly 
astronomical. 

The fact is, that W. J. fights a wind- 
mill of his own building— the superiority 
of the centrifugal over the centripetal 

New Monthly Mag.— No. 63. 



force, after the moment of equality at 
the perihelium, does not, as he argues, 
proceed/row acquired increase, hut takes 
place in diminution, in consequence of 
the centripetal force decreasing more ra- 
pidly than the centrifugal, thus enabling 
the rotatory motion and centrifugal force, 
or projectile as is the common expression! 
to carry the earth beyond a circle whose 
radius would be equal to the perihelium 
distance. 

This shews that his main objection is 
incorrect in position. So much then en 
passant ; and I trust that my popular 
illu?tration,in the ensuing month, will re- 
fute all the sophistry which has lately 

Vol, XI. 2H 
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been so much in vogue upon the sub- 
ject. L- 

P. S. If W. J. in addition to § 158 
from Ferguson, bad consulted the pre- 
ceding sections lo\, 2, 3* 4, be might 
bare inferred the fact of the dummy- 
ing forces, though not expressly stated. 



— I would also recommend a perusal of 
that author to the Projectile Puziler. 
That every body possesses gravity, 1 
hope I shall prove to \V. J. ; but for" any 
body to retain their gravity, whilst read- 
ing Sir Richard, is impossible ? 



THE CABINET. 



AN UNPUBLISHED POETICAL EPISTLE 
OP ROBERT BURNS. 

To the Right Honorable the Earl of 
B****, President of the Right Honor- 
able and Honorable the Highland So- 
ciety, which met on the *23d of May 
last, at the Shakspeare, Covent Garden, 
to concert ways and meant to frustrate 
the designs of five hundred High- 
landers, who, as the Society ucre 

informed, by Mr. M y , of A*** % 's, 

were so audacious as to attempt an 
escape from their lawful lords and 
matters, whose property they are, by 
emigrating from the lands of Mr, 
Macdonald, of Glengary, to the wilds 
of Canada, in search of that fantastic 
thing — Liberty! 

Long life, my Lord, an* health be yours, 
Unskaith'd by hunger'd Highlan' boors ! 
Lord grant nac duddie, desperate beggar, 
W durk, claymore, or rusty trigger, 
May twin auld Scotland o' a life 
She likes — as ftutchvrs like a knife ! 

Faith, you and A*««*'s were right 
To keep the Highlan' hounds in sight ! 
I doubt na ! they wad bid nae better 
Than let thera ance but owre the water, 
Then up among the lakes and seas 
They'll mak what rules and laws they please. 
Some daring Hancock, or a Franklin, 
May set their Highlan' bluid a ranklin* ; 
Some Washington a^ain may head them, 
Or some Montgomery fearless lead them ; 
Till God knows what may be eflected, 
When by such heads and hearts directed : 
Poor dunghill sons ol dirt and mire, 
May to Patrician rights aspire ! 
Niie sage North, now, nor sa^er Sackville, 
To watch and premier o'er the pack vile! 
And where will ye get Howes and Clintons 
To bring them to a right repentance ? 
To cowe the rebel generation, 
An' save the hor;or el' the nation! 
They, und be d— d 1— what right hae they 
To meal, or sleep, or li-ht o' day ; 
Far less to riches, power, or freedom 
But what your lordships please to gie them ! 
But hear my lord! G**«» hear ! 
Your hand's oivre lic/ht on them I fear; 
Your factors, grieves, trustees, and bailies, 
1 canna *ay but they do gailies ; 
They lay aside a* tender mercies. 
And tirl the hullionu to the birsics: 



Yet while they're only.poin'd and hetriet 
They'll keep their stubborn Highlan' spirit. 
But smash them ! crash them a* to spaiis 1 
And rot thedyvors i' the jails ! 
The young dogs, swinge them to the la- 
bour, 

Let work an' hunger mak' them sober ! 
The hizzies, if they tc oughtlttns fawsont 
Let theni in Drury Lane be less on *d ! 
An' if the wives an' dirty brats 
Come thiggan at your doors an' yetts, 
Flaffan wi' duds, an' grey wi' beese, 
Frightan away your deucks an' geese ; 
Get out a horsewhip or a jowler, 
The langest thang, the fiercest growler, 
An* gar the tatter'd gypsies pack 
Wi' a' their bastards on their back ! 

Go on, my lord ! I lang to meet you. 
An' in my house at hame to greet you \ 
Wi' c»mmon lairds ye shanna mingle, 
The ben most newk beside the ingle, 
At my right hand assigned your seat, 
'Tween He rod 'ship an Folycrate, — 
Or, if ye on your station larrow, 
Between Ahnagro an' Pizarro ; 
A seat I'm sure ye're weel deserviut, 
An' till ye come — your humble servant, 

June 1, Beelzebub* 
Anno Mundi, 5790. 

ORIGIN OP THE TERMS WHIG AND 
TORY. 

1. " This year (says Hume, Hist. Eng~ 
laud, 1HSU\ is remarkable for being the 
epoch of the well-known epithets of 
Whig and Tory, by which, and some- 
times without any material difference, 
this island has been so long divided. 
The court party reproached their anta- 
gonists with their affinity to the fanati- 
cal conventicles m Scotland, who were 
known by the name of the Whigs: the 
country party found a resemblance be- 
tween the courtiers and PopisUi banditti 
in Ireland, to whom the appellation of 
Tory was affixed. And after this man- 
ner, these foolish terms of reproach came 
into public and general use ; ;uid even 
at present seem not nearer their end 
than when they wore first in vented.' 1 

2. Bailey, in .his dictionary, gives the 
following as the origin: " Whig (Sax.) 
whey butter-milk, or very, small beer, 
also a name lir.it applied to those in 
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Scotland who kept their meetings in the 
fields, their common food being sour 
milK;* ii nickname given to those who 
were against the court interest in the 
times of King Charles and James II., 
and to such as were for it in succeeding 
reigns." 

With regard to Ton/, he tells us that 
it was " a word first used by the Pro- 
testants in Ireland to signify those Irish 
common robbers and murder err who 
stood outlawed for robbery and murder ; 
now a nickname to such as call them 
selves high churchmen, or to the parti- 
sans of the Chevalier de St. George." 

3. Johnson has, " Whig (Sax.) 1. 
Whev. 2. The name of a faction ; and as 
for Tory, he supposes it to be derived 
from an Irish word, signifying a savage. 
" One who adheres to the ancient con- 
stitution of the state, aud the apostoli- 
cal hierarchy of the church of England 
— opposed to a Whig." 

Torbhee is the Irish appellation for a 
person who seizes by force, and without 
the intervention of law, what, whether 
really so or not, he alleges to be liis pro- 
perty. 

4. Daniel Defoe, in No. 75 of Vol. vii. 
of his " Review of the British Nation, 
1709," thus defines Tory: 

" The word Toby is Irish, and was 
first made use of in Ireland, in the time 
of Elizabeth's wars there. It signified a 
kind of robbers, who, being listed in 
neither army, preyed in general upon 
their country, without distinction of Eng- 
lish or Irish. ' 

He then tells us a long story, in which 
he ascribes the invention of the terra to 
one Titus Oates. The word Whig he 
informs us is Scots, and was in use among 
the Cameronians, who frequently took 
up arms in support of their religion. It 
h said that the Duke of Monmouth, 
after his return from the battle of Both- 
well Bridge (so admirably described in 
the Tales of My Landlord), found 
himself ill-treated by King Charles, 
for having used the insurgent coven- 
anters so mercifully. Lord Lauderdale 
Is reported to have told Charles, with an 
oath, that the Duke had been so civil to 
the Whig$ t because he was a Whig him- 
self in his heart. This made it a court 
word, and in a little time all the friends 
and followers of the Duke began to be 
called Whigs. 



. • In many parts of Scotland the term 
"Whig is still commonly applied to a sort of 
#©ur liquid which is obtained from milk or 
cream. 



A CULLODEN ANECDOTE. 
3IR. EDITOR, 

The very interesting 44 Culloden 
Anecdotes" in your late number have 
recalled to my recollection the follow- 
ing occurrence, which I have frequently- 
heard related in my own family, and of 
the authenticity of which your readers 
may be assured. After the final over- 
throw of the hopes of the Pretender, 
when he was wandering about the coun- 
try to evade his pursuers, he was, among 
his many other hair-breadth escapes, s 
once probably saved in the following 
manner : My grandmother, then a girl 
of eighteen, was remarkably like the 
Pretender in face, and a report having 
been spread that the Prince was wander- 
ing about disguised in a female dress, 

Miss was actually arrested by a 

party of the royal soldiers Being of 
a family who were staunch Jacobites, she 
had the resolution and presence of mind 
not to betray her sex, and suffered her- 
self to be conducted by the soldiers, who 
treated her with all the respect clue to 
her supposed rank, towards the English 
frontiers. She was passed in this man- 
ner from one station to another, till she 
reached a post, to the commanding officer 
of which she was personally known, he 
having, I think, been quartered either 
in her father's house, or at least in the 
neighbourhood. Here the mistake waa 
of course discovered, and she was sent 
back to her friends with many apolo- 
gies ; but in the mean time the Preten- 
der (the report of whose capture had 
been generally circulated) had effected 
his escape. L. 
-ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR OP NO. 595 
OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Number 595 of the Spectator for 
September 14, 1714, which was suppos- 
ed to have been written by an unknown 
hand, was the production of a Mr. Cas- 
tleton, a college friend of Addison's. 
This gentleman was also the author of 
a small collection of poems never pub- 
lished, although a few copies were print- 
ed for his friends, and his name is affixed 
to a commendatory anagram and acros- 
tic, addressed to the author of a curious 
pamphlet, entitled "A Key to the Lock ; 
or a Treatise, proving, beyond all con- 
tradiction, the dangerous tendency of a 
late Poem entitled The Itap« of the 
Lock, to Government and Religion, by 
Esdras Barnevelt, Apothecary.'' 8vo. 
London, 1715; where Mr. Castleton 
styles himself " a well-wisher to the coa- 
tifkra of parties;' 
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CURIOUS ORIGIN OF VO* 71 OF TUB 

SPECTATOR. 

In the year 1711 James Hint lived 
servant with the Honourable Edward 
Wortley. It happened one day that in 
redelivering a parcel to his master, he 
by mistake, gave him one which he had 
written to his sweetheart, and kept 
back Mr Wortley's. He soon discovered 
bis error, and immediately hurried to 
bis master in order to retrieve it; but 
unfortunately, or rather we may say for- 



tunately, for poor James, it happened 
to be the first that presented itself, and 
before his return, Mr. Wortley had pe- 
rused the enamoured footman's love 
story. James intreated to have it re- 
turned : " No/' said Mr. Wortley, " No 
James, you shall be a great man ; this 
letter shall appear in the Spectator." — 
It was accordingly communicated to Mr. 
Steele, and published in James's own 
words, "Dear Betty," &c. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



EXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED 
SCENES OP MANUEL," A TRAGEDY, 
BY THE REV. C. R. MATUR1N. 

ACT III. 
De Ztlot and MendouabeL 
Mend. How, my lord— 

De Z. Nay, pardon me, I know not what 
I utter;— 

But this I know, which much concerns your 
wisdom: 

Mark me, my worthy lord, this ancient 
railer 

Not to your courts confines his clamorous 
outrage ; 

In your wide streets it bruits, raves through 
your walls, 

Teaching the credulous, change-loving mul- 
titude, 

The wealth-swoln burgher and swart artizan, 
With the crowded but hushed sUeets to 
throng, 

To nod with hollow look — gripe with stern 
clutch — 

Dart dangerous meanings from the speaking 
eye, 

Then part like men whose parting seems to 
say, 

We'll meet anon to purpose : look to this — 
Your streets are full of it. 

Mend. Tst possible ? 

De Z. Possible ! aye, and to the meanest 
hamlet 

Th* infection spreads; th' untaught and 

weaponless rustic 
Treads with a firmer step, as his stern song 
Dooms to despair that murderer's soul. 
Men. My lord! 

De Z. Oh, sir ! I prize , the clamours of 
the crowd 

Light as the winds that waft them ; but 'tis 
horrible 

To feel the curses which the writhen lip 
In stifling gives more vehement utterance j 
To feel the curse in the averted eye, 
Withdrawn, but not extinguished ; 
Inhale an air, poisoned with execration — 
Tread on an earth, whose echoes to my 
steps 

Answer in groans ;~-dread at my doubtful 
meals 

The cup that hate presents, and the piled 
dainties 



Suspicion plucks back hanger from — 'tis 
horrible — 

But most of all to dread slow-stealing night, 
That like a murderer in its bosom bears 
Visions that stab me sleeping. 

Toralvcu My noble friend, banish such 
wayward fancies ; 
You do with too much sorrow load your 
spirit, 

If you — thus wrongfully accused — do feel 
Your nice and sensitive frame with anguish 
thrill 

What feels Aloneo's murderer * 

De Z. (much agitated) Ask me not— 
It would too deeply rend the soul to speak 

it- 
How should / tell thee what a murderer 

feels? 

Men. Nay drop the ungracious theme, 

thou seest it moves him. 
De Z. It doth indeed. 

ACT IV. 
De Zelos and Ximena. 
JR. I dreamt I stood within a proud 
alcove, 

Where white-stoied virgins robed toe as a 

bride, 

But told no bridegroom's name — and when 
I asked 

Their smile had a strange kind of ghaetly 
sweetness. 

De Z, Well dreamer— who was this im- 
mortal wooer ? 

JR. List to me yet— I sat, as is the 
wont 

Of Spanish maids, within the midnight 
bower, 

To wait the bridal song that calls them 

thence. 

—It came— the bridal song— on the hushed 

air 

Rose rich and troubled, like the groans of 
melody ; 

Then sunk the strain, and thrice my name 

was uttered : 
Come my pale bride — and endless be onr 

union ; 

— It was Alon*o*s voice that called on me— ^ 
De Z. He hath no voice— may th' un- 
bodied spirit 
Thus haunt and howl around our shaking 
mansion — 
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I will have walla of adamant 
Xi. Oh baar me yet, for on the waking 
ear 

Strikes with more certainty no living sound. 
Starting I woke, and sat the live-long night, 
And on my lute (raced the remembered 
chords 

(And bid my weeeping maidens learn it too), 
Hark, list to it. — [mutic within, 

De Z. (great agitation }--R\iah, hush 

those sounds of woe 
They feed her madness — they will drive 

trie mad. 

Wouldst with his funeral dirge insult his— 
kinsman (recovering) 

This must be craft-damned, damned dissem- 
bling all. 

( approaching her fiercely and seising her 
hand) 

Hear me, and tremble — ha! — unbid thou 
trembled. 

This dry and burning touch — this wasted 
hand, 

Within whose veins health revelled yester- 
day — (dropping it and gating on her) 
This is not art — 
Xi. Const thou place this shrunk 

hand — 

Through whose thin membrane thou 

mayst see the pulse 
That soon shall cease to beat — within ano- 
ther's (grasping his hand affection- 
ately). 

Nay keep it in thy grasp— While yet thou 
mayst. 

De Z. (affected at first, then flinging 
her away) 

Wed him, and die— Now, girl, thou knowst 
my will. 

ACT V. 

Victoria surveying her apartment in the 

Cattle of Atmunecar. 
The carved roof, on which my fretful taper 
Flings streaks of li*ht mid gulphing cavities, 
Like the ribbed hulk of some gigantic wieck, 
Through which the sullen wave that sunk it 
darkens ; 

. Yon crested arch beneath its sculptured key- 
stone 

Doth darklier frown ; — its notched and fret- 
ted lines 

Seem in the light's pale gilding like some 
visage, 

Whose fierce distorted lineaments do glare 
In ghastly mockery at me — (she tees the 
tapestry) 

■ Oh ye folds 
Of wavering curtained darkness, whose dim 
range 

Doth heave in ominous swelling, is there yet 
Beyond your shade, some darkly-lurking 
shape 

—Of giant-form dimensionless,— the eye, 
Dizzy with terror, measures not, but catches 
In fear's dark mirror multiplied. 

Manuel in the vault. 

The furred and murky lamp 
fed with foul exhalations and blue damps- 



Like a clouded star through autumn's 
nights — 

Gleams sadly as if light were here a stran- 
ger- 
Shrink not from earthly tread thou land of 
darkness, 

Let not the worm forsake his feast, nor th' 
owl 

Cease from his dirge for me, nor the gorged 
reptile 

Couch in corruption's festering house to 

shun me ; — 
—And ye whose fearful being hath no name, 
Vampire or Goul, or things of fouler nature 
That with the rotting sleep's unnatural re- x 

vels 

Loathed dalliance hold j — upon the shadowy 
confines 

Of your dark empiry unscathed I stand— 
I am of earth no longer 

( He addresses the supposed inmates 
of the place) 

Oh ye with unfleshed arms, and sightless 
sockets 

Where eyes have been, and bleached and 
hairless skulls 

Swathed in the recent shroud, or sternly- 
clattering 

In hollow nakedness of nerveless bone. 
Crusted with charnel mould of livid green, 
On the black ribs of death horribly verdant 
— Ye visible watchers round the hopeless 

bed, * . 

Where groans and gnashing and th' impe- 
nitent yell 
Do make the iron music of despair 
Who 'gainst the doubtful spirit's shivering 
flight 

Do centinel the passes of redemption ; — 
— Ye forms of horror whsresoe'er ye be— 
Victoria. 

Oh cease this horrid impious adjuration— 



LINES, 

Written on a blank leaf of the " Pleasures 
of Hope." 

Of ^° wer the fond and (eeling heart to 

With tenderest joy and sweetest pensive- 
ness, — 

In Love's warm soul to wake a deeper glow, 
Or kindlier steal a flushing smile from 
Woe,— 

Here Campbell lives; — his record of re- 
nown 

No fleeting pomp,— a pageant,— or a crown ! 
With time's swift tide, they sparkle, and 

they pass; — 
Ionic marble and Corinthian brass 
Melt into dust; — towers, kingdoms, empires 

fall, 

As circling ages into ages call ; 
But all unfelt the withering chUl of time, 
In the fresh flower of a perennial prime. 
Here Campbell lives; — here hath his hand 
designed 

The fervid Jranscript of his generous ™ iH- 
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Like that mysterious crystal which 'in- 
spires 

Serener pureness from the wrath of fires; 
The tender charm of his familiar page, 
Which soothed with softest dreams our 

earliest age, 
But breathes, — resigned to art's severe coa- 

troul, — 

Diviner transport, and a purer soul. 
When his bold strings, with noblest frenzy 
fraught, 

Unchecked by terror, reach the heaven of 
thought, 

Seems not his minstrel-spirit to have won 
The fiery car and mantle of the sun ; 
Wide o'er the burning galaxy to sweep, 
£pan earth's proud planet and divide the 
deep, 

Its springs unlock, and wake with potent 
spell 

The aogel pity slumbering in her cell 
Soft as her sigh, the swelling tones subside, 
Mournful and slow, yet warbling as they 
glide, 

Sooth the still air, the arrested soul en Chain, 
Till bliss is moulded in the mint of pain ! 
O thou, whose path lair Fancy strews with 

flowers, — 
One lovely tissue of romantic hours, — 
Whose classic home indulgent Heaven has 

graced 

With each blest handmaid in the court of 
taste; 

Oft o'er the enchanting scenes thy art has 
planned, 

Supremely lovely, or divinely grand, 
Shall beauty linger — each rude care asleep- 
Alone with thee to glow or wildly weep ; 
Till thou, enthron'd within her breast, shalt 
- be 

The guardian priest of her futurity, 
Responsive to her voice, bright dreams to 
weave 

At opening sun-rise and at falling eve. 
Feb. 12, 1819. J. H. Wifpe*. 



TO ARTHUR BROOKE, ESQ. 

If storms, the myrtle-flowers decay, 
And lightning scathe the parent tree ; 

Fresh blooms almost as fair as they 
In Spring's returning hours we see: 

^The stream (hat glanced as clear as light,*— 
Now darkened by a turbid stain, — 

In after moments, to the sight, 

Reflects heaven's glorious hues again : 

With awful sound and stormy flash, 

At morn, old ocean's waters roar ; 
Yet evening hears then; softly dash 

In music on the sunny shore : 
And hearts by sorrow nursed, and care, — 

By torture seared, or rent by woe/— 
May see, in happier moments, there 

Sweet hope's returning blossoms blow. 
Love's holy light may all be faded, 
. And stained and troubled be its tide ; 
Yet from her urn, — by roses shaded, — 

A purer stream shall be supplied. 



Wild and lamenting voices speak 

The spirit's awful agonies ; 
Whose stormy rush may burst and break 
And in soft melting murmurs rise : 

But time, whose wing hath soothed this 

heart, — 
All broken once as thine can be/ 
And torn in every tender part, — 
Shall ley his healing hand on thee. 

At midnight to thy page I flee, 
Oh ! dear devoted son of song ; 

My sleepless spirit aches for thee, 
To thee my warmest tears belong. 

Thy friends from sorrow turned away,* — 
Love would not wake one strain to cheer 

thee ; — 

But there are hearts more true than they, 
To whom thy griefs the more endear 
thee. — 

I know the world hath loved us not — 

That Fate her burning brand hath 
hurled ; — 

But song can soothe our darkest lot, 
And we may yet defy the world. 

Souls, which apart are like to such, — 
When joined, a purer pulse can know ; — 

As two discordant harps, when touched 
At once, — in softest music flow. 
March 1, 1819. B. B. W. 



AT PARTING. 

Autumn noons were throwing 
Lights, serene and glowing, 

On mountain, lake, and tree ; 
And a soft melancholy — 
Making the day more holy — 

Brooded o'er earth and sea; — 
When first I flew to greet thee 
Impassioned Zobeide, 
And oh! so kind and sweetly 

Came toy young voice to me, 
It woke to new vibration 
This sad heart's long stagnation, 

Which trembled all to thee! 
Sickness her best bloom shrouded,— 
Her soft cheek sadness clonded, — 

And dear that cloud to me ; 
Yet, would a sudden hectic 
Light her wild eye, electric, 

W r hen wizard Poesy, 
In gold her numbers weaving — 
Exalting, soothing, grieving— 
Thrilled the fair bieast whose heaving 

Gleamed like white waves at sea; 
Till I could deem its splendour, 
So passing bright and tender, 

Was only lit for me. — 
Autumn winds were rending 
The berries, redly bending, 

From one lone sumach-tree ; 
W 7 hen the warm tears, quick siarriaf 
To my dim lids at parting, 

She gave her hand to roe. 
Twas like that earlier token 

a- « Poems by Arthur Brooke," p. 131. 
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With which my heart was broken ;— 
F ew were the accents spoken, 

Enough— -that I could see 
She shrunk away in sorrow, 
From thoughts, that on the morrow 

Our hands apart would be ! 
The year's last rose hung wreathing, 
Around, faint odor breathing, 

From its decaying tree ; 
Unhoping 1 bereaved it, 
Unsmiling she received it, 

Stole one swift glance at me 
Then in her book disposed it 
With lingering hand and closed it, 
Where sacredly reposed it, 

Pledge of past joy to be : 
As though her eye had uttered 
To soothe the heart that fluttered, 

" Yes, I'll remember thee !" 

VIDA. 

fVobum,Sep. 16, 1818. 

TO AN INPANT CHILD. 

Unknown— -unseen — yet cherished in my 
breast, 

Child of my love, my happiness and woe ! 
I leave thee, lingering,with a soul oppressed, 

To climes afar — to other worlds to go : 
Yet, ere I lose the mountains of my land,— 

The last blue glimpse of thy maternal 
shore, — 

Hopes of my heart— recorded by my hand- 
Shall be my child's when life and grief 
are o'er. 

Whilst on thine infant innocence I gaze — 
Tis but the fancy of a father's mind,— 

And cast a glance of prophecy on days 
With bliss,— perchance, with wretched- 
ness combined ; — 

T were, wise *> thee,— pure and fault- 
Jess,— dead; 
Ere passion, and incentive giftsof time 
Around thy heart delusive feelinga shed, ' 
And stain thy spotless innocence with 
crime. 

Yes— wise it were ;— but from this ruined 
heart, — 

^^a^cay V — X **** **** trium P hed m 
From thee, sweet solace of my soul, to part 

Were e'en to chase the blood of life away. 
I'd have thee live some few bright summers 

Till toil and sufferance have blanched 
my brow ; — ' 
Then, thy pure tears, at least, my tomb may 
wet, " 
Tho* oe'r my grave no other sorrows flow. 
And when— as, haply, thou, in autumn's 
eve, 

Mays* steal from vulgar joys a pensive 

hour, — ^ 
O'er the cold ashes of thy sire to grieve, 
And gild with filial drops hisioxul>-si*mu{ 

flower, — ' *- 
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As the last tints of wan effulgence shed 

A sad complexion o'er the solemn scene: 
Since little thy conception of the dead 
May tell, like whom, thine unseen sir* 
hath been ; 
Go— lean thee o'er unru (Bed waters deep •— 
; There trace the features o'er their mirror 
thrown ; 

And, haply, those that rest in endless sleep 
May greet thy view— developed in thin* 



own. 



THR SILKEN LOCK. 
Written by a young Lady on the departure 

of an infant Niece, 
No more, sweet babe ! thou raeet'st mine 
eyes; * 

I've wished to thee a long farewell ! 
And tears, unbidden, now arise ; 

And sighs, uncalled, my bosom swell :— - 
All I now hold of one so fair, 
Is but a silken lock of hair. 
No more mine eyes can gaze on thee !— 

I saw thee, lov'd one ! hence depart : 

Now thou art far away from me, 

But thy dear form Jives in my heart' 
And 'tis a painful, pleasing care 
To look upon this silken hair. 
I know repining is in \-ain ; 

It soothes me not,— it brings not thee! 
But yet my breast will still complain, 

As my too faithful memory 
Brings back the head of beauty rare 
Where grew this silken lock of hair! 
I do not thy decrees arraign, 

Almighty Father of the world !— 
The ills that make the heart complain 

May blessings prove, when quite un- 
furled : — 

The babe I love is in thy care ! 

111 not weep o'er her silken hair. 
March, 13, 1819. 



On hearing the Irish Melody « domn- 

hall," as arranged by Mr. Moore. 
Yes, 1 have loved to hear the minstrel strain 
Falling, in liquid netes, from Beauty's 

voice ; 

Although each echo woke a thrilling pain, 
Too keen to let my listening soul rejoice! 

For it recalled the memory jf hours, 

F raught with delight, but to my heart now 
lost ; 

And such the ma^ic of its charmful powers 
I deemed it sweetest— when it pained me 
most! ^ 

ON THE BJttTH OP A CHILD. 
The morn that ushered thee to lifejny child 
Saw thee in tears— whilst all around thee 
smiled! 

When summoned hence to thy eternal steep 
Oh ! may'st thou smile whilst all around thee 

weep ! £ 
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MEMOIR OF S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 

(With a Portrait.) 

THE subject of this biographical ter of the grammar school, and though a 
sketch was born in the year 1773, at severe disciplinarian, he took a pleasure 
the market town of Ottery St. Mary, in in fostering promising- genius. Revert- 
Devonshire, of which parish his father, ing to this period of his life, and the cha- 
the Rev. John Coleridge, was for many racter of his excellent preceptor, Mr. 
rears vicar* after having been an emi- Coleridge says M He early moulded 
sent schoolmaster at South Moulton, my taste to the preference of Demos- 
on the northern side of the same coun- thenes to Cicero,of Homer and Theocri- 
ty, where that elegant scholar and tus to Virgil, and again of Virgil to 
acute critic, Mr. Samuel Badcock, was Ovid. He habituated me to compare 
one of his pupils. Mr. Coleridge con- Lucretius, Terence, and above all the 
tributed much valuable aid to his learned chaster poems of Catullus, not only with 
countryman, Dr. Kennicott, in the great the Roman poets of the, so called, silver 
work of collating the manuscripts of the and brazen ages, but with even those of 
Hebrew Bible ; and he gave solid proofs the Augustan era ; and on grounds of 
of his biblical reading and judgment, in plain sense and universal loric to see 
" Dissertations on the Seventeenth and and assert the superiority of the former. 
Eighteenth Chapters of the Book of in the truth and nativeness, both of their 
Judges," as well as in some fugitive es- thoughts and diction. At the same time 
says on scriptural subjects in different that we were studying the Greek tragic 
periodical publications. One of his poets, he made us read Shakspcare and 
pieces, now before us, " An Inquiry into Milton as lessons; and they were the 
the Opinion of the Ancient Jews Con- lessons too which required most time and 
cerning the Divine Word, or the trouble to bring tip, so as to escape his 

would have been a suitable appendix to censure. I learned from him that poetry, 
that part of his son's " Biographia Lite- even that of the loftiest, and seemingly 
raria," where he has ventured to discuss that of the wildest odes, had a lo^ic of 
the same sublimely mysterious theme. — its own, as severe as that of science, 
Besides these performances, the elder and more difficult, because more subtle, 
Mr. Coleridge published a Fast Sermon, more complex, and dependant on more, 
during the American war, and an in- and more fugitive causes. In our Eng- 
comparablc critical Latin Grammar. He lish compositions (at least for the last 
died suddenly, in 1782, at the age of three years of our school education) he 
sixty-two, much regretted by his pa- showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor, 
rishioners and all who had the pleasure or image, unsupported by a sound sense, 
of knowing his worth and talents. He or where the same sense might have 
was twice married— by his first wife he been conveyed with equal force and dig- 
had three daughters, one of whom is nity in plainer words. Lute, barp, and 
now living; and by the second he had lyre, muse, m uses, r.nd inspirations — Pe- 
ten children, among whom there was gasus, Parnassus, anil Hippocrene, were 
only one daughter. The survivors of all an abomination to him. In fancy, I 
this numerous familv arc — I. Colonel can almost hear him now exclaiming— 
Coleridge. 2. The Rev. Edward Cole- '« Harp f Harp f Lyre f Pen and Ink, 
ridge, of Ottery. 3. The Rev. George boy, you mean ! Muse, boy, muse f Your 
Coleridge, of the same place ; and lastly, nurse's daughter, you wean / Pierian 
our author, who indulges the ingenious spring f Oh, aye / tht eloittcr-puwp, 
but fanciful conjecture that Spinoza's I suppose T 

admirable biographer, Colerus, may •* There was one custom of our mas- 
have been his progenitor ; a notion, ter's which I cannot pass over in silence, 
however, too far fetched to need a seri- because 1 think it imitable, and worthy 
ous refutation. of imitation. He would often permit 

It may well be supposed that, with our theme exercises, under some pretext 
such a familv, and a small livinsr, Mr. of want of time, to accumulate, till each 
Coleridge could not leave much behind lad had four or five to be looked over, 
him ; and accordingly some friends pro- Then, placing the whole number abreast 
cured admission for the voungest son on his desk, he would ask the writer, why 
into Christ's Hospital, where h* soon this or that sentence miffht not have 
distinguished himself as a boy of acute found as appropriate a place under this 
parte and eccentric habits. The Rev. or that thesis ; and if no satisfying an- 
James Bowyer was then the head ma$- ewer could be returned, and two faults 
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oF the same kirn! were found in one exer- 
cise, ' the irrevocable verdict followed, 
• the exercise was torn up, and another, 
ton the same subject, to be produced, in 
addition to the tasks of the day. The 
reader will, I trust, excuse this tribute of 
recollection to a man, whose severities, 
even now, not seldom furnish the dreams 
by which the blind fancy would fain in- 
terpret to the mind the painful sensa- 
tions of distempered sleep ; but neither 
lessen nor dim the deep sense of my mo- 
ral and intellectual obligations. He sent 
us to the university excellent Latin and 
Greek scholars, and tolerable Hebra- 
ists. Yet our classical knowledge was 
the least of the good gifts, which we de- 
rived from his sealous and conscientious 
tutorage. He is now gone to his final re- 
ward, full of years, and full of honours, 
even of those honours which were dearest 
to hfc heart, as gratefully bestowed by 
that school, and still binding him to the in- 
terests of that school in which he had 
been himself educated, and to which, 
during his whole life, he was a dedi- 
cated being.** 

Another friend, to whom Mr. Cole- 
rid** acknowledges his obligations, while 
on this bo Me foundation, is the present 
exceljent Bishop of Calcutta, who was 
then in the first form, or, in the language 
of the school, a Grecian. From him, 
among other favours, he received a pre- 
sent of Air. Bowles's Sonnets, with 
which our student was so enthusiasti- 
cally delighted, that in less than eigh- 
teen months he made more than forty 
transcriptions of them, for the purpose 
of giving them to persons who had in 
any way won his regard. The posses- 
sion of these poems wrought a great, 
and indeed radical, change in the mind 
of eur author, who hitherto, and 
even before bis fifteenth year, had be- 
wildered himself in metaphysical specula- 
tion and theological controversy. 

" Nothing else," says Mr. Coleridge, 
"pleased me. History, and particular 
facts lost all interest in my mind. Po- 
etry (though for a school boy of that age, 
I was above par in English versification, 
and had already produced two or three 
compositions, which, I may venture to 
say, without reference to my age, were 
somewhat above mediocrity, and which 
had gained me more credit than the 
sound good sense of my old master was 
at all pleased with,) poetry itself, yea, 
novels and romances, became insipid to 
roe. In my friendless wanderings r on 
our leave days* (for I w as an orphan 
* The Christ Hospital phnue, noTfor ho- 
N*w MoNTHLr Mao,— No. 63. 
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and had scarce any connections in Lon- 
don) highly was i delighted, if any pas* 
senger, especially if he were dressed in 
black, would enter into conversation 
with me. For 1 soon found the means 
of directing it to my favourite subject* 
" Of Providence, fore-knowledge, wii!, and 
fate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abso- 
lute, 

And found no end in wandering males lost*' 
From this preposterous pursuit he 
was ealled, at least for a considerable 
time, by an accidental acquaintance with 
a very amiable family, and chiefly by 
the poetry of Mr. Bowles. At the age 
of nineteen our author removed to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, but of his academical 
history we know but little, nor docs it 
appear, indeed, that he either graduated 
or stood a candidate for the literary ho- 
nours of the university. While there, 
however, he assisted one of his friends 
in the composition of an essay on English 
Poetry, intended for a society at Eseter, 
but which piece is not inserted in their 
published volume. 

In 179:1, he ventured to publish a 
small volume of juvenile poems, whioh 
projuctious were verv favourably spoken 
of by the periodical critics, as the buds of 
hope, and promises of better works to 
come: though the same reviewers con- 
curred in objecting to them, obscurity, 
a general turgidness of diction, and*a 
profusion of new coined double epithets. 
Instead of feeling indignant at this re- 
proof, the author judiciously availed him- 
self of the censures that were bestowed, 
for the correction of these parasitical 
plants of youthful poetry. The same 
year he printed « The Fail of Robo~ 
spierre, an historic drama," in which the 
conventional speeches were happily ver- 
ified, and the sentiments expressed in 
language classically correct and uncom- 
monly vigorous. The French revolu- 
tion had at this time turned the heads ef 
many persons, who from their years, and 
extent of observation, ought to have 
considered such a combustion as a pesti- 
lential contagion, that called for a strict 
quarantine, rather than to be hni'cd as 
a blessing, deserving of general proba- 
tion. Where heads, grown grey i a 
knowledge and experience of the world, 
erred grossly in judgment, it was not 
much to be wondered thnt young and 
ardent minds should become" enthusias- 
tically extravagan t. This was the case 

Iidays altogether, but for those on which 
the boys are permitted to go bevond the 
precincts of the school. 
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with Mr. Coleridge, who became such a 
zealot in the cause of universal liberty as 
to abandon the friendly cloisters of his 
college to embark in the quixotic enter- 
prize of reforming the world. He had, 
at this time, formed a close intimacy 
with Mr. Southey, and Robert Lovell, 
on a visit to Oxford, and their senti- 
ments being perfectly in unison, the tri- 
umvirate began to project schemes for 
ameliorating the condition of human so- 
< ciety. 

They began their operations at Bris- 
tor in a course of Lectures delivered by 
our young adventurer with considerable 
applause, from certain classes in that 
renowned trading city. Here, also, Mr. 
Coleridge published two political pam- 

?hlets, one entituled, " Consciones ad 
'opulum, or Addresses to the People 
• and the other, " A Protest against cer- 
tain Bills then pending for Suppressing 
Seditious Meetings." 

In an inauspicious hour also he was 
. persuaded to commence a weekly paper, 
railed " The Watchman and as the ob- 
ject of it was to diffuse the new political 
doctrines, he set outlike Wildgoose in Mr. 
Graves's admirable novel, to make pro- 
selytes, and, above all, to procure sub- 
scribers. He commenced his campaign 
at Birmingham ; but though the persons 
to whom he made his approaches were 
. strenuous advocates " for liberty and 
truth, and all them sort of things/' few 
could be found to contribute their money 
in aid of the proposed paper. Notwith- 
standing the poor encouragement which 
he met with in his northern tour, at 
Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, Shef- 
field, and all those places which were 
most likely for his purpose, our author 
ventured to bring out The Watchman, 
which languished on to the tenth num- 
ber, and then its warning voice was 
heard uo more. 

This woeful disappointment in his 
political expectations was in some mea- 
sure relieved by the favourable recep- 
tion given to a volume of poems, the 
, quick sale of which induced him to a re- 
publication, with the addition of some 
communications from his friends, Charles 
Lamb and Charles Lloyd. 

Still the ardour for liberty, and the 
establishment of a perfect order of 
things, continued to prevail, and Mr. 
Coleridge, with his friends Southey and 
Lovell, were bent upon trying their 
skill as political philosophers, not in cor- 
recting the evils of an old state, but in 
the settlement of a new one. Thi| 



Utopia, which was to bear the high- 
sounding name of Pantjsocracv, they 
proposed to found on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, where all property was 
to be held in common, and every man in 
his tnrn to be a legislator. But while 
preparations were making to carry this 
fine project into execution, the whole 
scheme blew up by a spark of another 
description, and in the midst of their 
dreams of immortality, these rivals of 
Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa, became 
enamoured of three sisters of the namo 
ofFricker. Thus the business of Love 
thrust out the mighty concern of what 
our old friend Jerry Beutham calls the 
science of Codification, and in a short 
time our author and his two associates, 
instead of seeking happiness in the 
wilds of America, were content to tit 
down in the bosom of domestic enjoy- 
ment, according to the laws and usages 
of their fathers. In plain terms, all 
three married, and the scheme of foreign 
colonization being given up, they began 
to think about settling in their own 
country. Mr. Coleridge went to reside 
at Nether Stowey, a 6niall town near 
Bridgewater, where he contracted an 
acquaintance with Mr. Wordsworth, the 
particulars of which have been already 
related in the account of that estimable 
character. 

At this period the circumstances of 
our author were far from being com- 
fortable, and his principal subsistence 
depended upon literary labours, the re- 
muneration for which, at such a dis- 
tance from the metropolis, could not be 
adequate to the necessities of a growing 
family. In this perplexity he was re- 
lieved by the generous and munificent 
patronage of Mr. Josiah and Mr. Tho- 
mas Wedgwood, who enabled him to 
finish his education in Germany, where 
he began to study the language at Rat- 
zeburg ; after acquiring which he went 
through Hanover to uottingen. Here 
he diligently attended the lectures of 
Blumeubach on physiology and natural 
history ; and those of Eichhorn on the 
New Testament : but his chief applica- 
tion was to philosophy and polite litera- 
ture. This important event in the life 
of Mr. Coleridge occurred in 1798, and 
during his residence abroad he had the 
satisfaction of meeting Mr. Wordsworth, 
then on a -tour in Germany with his sis- 
ter. At Hamburg the two poetical 
friends were highly gratified by a vUit 
to Klopstock, who complained heavily 
of the bald translation ot his great work 
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into our language, and said to Mr. Cole- 
ridge, " I wish you would render into 
English some select passages of the 
Messiah, and revenge me of your coun- 
tryman." Soon after the return of our 
author from Germany he undertook the 
literary and political department of the 
Morning Post, on entering into which 
cngageuient it was stipulated that the 
paper should be conducted on certain 
filed and announced principles, from 
which the editor should neither be 
obliged nor requested to deviate in fa- 
vour of any party or circumstance. This 
connexion continued during the Ad- 
dington administration, after which, the 
paper being transferred to other pro- 
prietors, Mr. Coleridge relinquished the 
management While he was in this 
concern he published translations of 
two of Schiller's Dramas, on the story 
of Wallenstein, 

Mr. Coleridge now became secretary 
to Sir Alexander Ball, whom he accom- 
panied to Malta, of which island that 
distinguished officer was appointed go- 
vernor ; but this situation our author did 
not long retain, nor did it prove any other- 
wise advantageous to him than by extend- 
ing his knowledge of the world, and giv- 
ing him an opportunity of treading the 
classic ground of Italy. "Here an anecdote 
occurs which we shall give in the author's 
own words : " When 1 was at Rome, 
among many other visits, to the tomb of 
Julius II. I went thither once with a 
Prussian artist, a man of genius and 
great vivacity of feeling. As we were 
gazing on Michael Angelo's Moses, our 
conversation turned on the horns and 
beard of that stupendous statue ; of the 
necessity of each to support the other ; 
of the super-human effect of the former, 
and the necessity of the existence of 
both to give a harmony and integrity 
both to the image apd the feeling ex- 
cited by it. Conceive them removed 
and the statue would become unnatural, 
without being supernatural. We called 
to mind the horns of the rising sun, and 
I repeated the noble passage from Tay- 
lor's Holy Dying.— That horns were 
the emblem of power and sovereignty 
among the Eastern nations ; and are still 
retained as such in Abyssinia ; the Ache- 
lous of the ancient Greeks ; and the pro- 
bable ideas and feelings that originally 
suggested the mixture of the human and 
the brute form in the figure, by which 
they realized the idea of thtir mysteri- 
ous Pan, as representing intelligence 



blended with a darker power, deeper, 
mightier, and more universal than the 
conscious intellect of man; than intel- 
ligence; all these thoughts and recol- 
lections passed in procession before our 
minds. My companion, who possessed 
more than his share of the hatred which 
his countrymen bore to the French, had 
just observed to me, " a Frenchman, 
sir, is the only animal in the human 
shape, that by no possibility can lift itself 
up to religion or poetry." When, lo ! 
two French officers of distinction and 
rank entered the church ! " Mark you," 
whispered the Prussian, " the first thing 
which those scoundreU will notice, (for 
they will begin by instantly noticing the 
statue in parts, without one moment's 
pause of admiration impressed by the 
whole) will be the horns and the beard. 
And the associations which they will 
immediately commit with them, will be 
those of a rlc-Goa* and* a Cuckold.' 1 — 
Never did man guess more luckily. Had 
he inherited a portion of the great legis- 
lator s nTophetic powers, whose statue 
we had been contemplating, he could 
scarcely have uttered words more coin- 
cident with the result ; for even as he 
had said, so it came to pass/' 

Daring the wanderings of Mr. Cole- 
ridge his wife and family resided under 
the roof of Mr. Sou they, at Keswick, 
and thither our poet benl his coarse On 
his return to England. 

Wc next find him lecturing on poetry at 
the Royal Institution, and an occasional 
writer in the Courier, his political prin- 
ciples having now undergone a complete 
transmutation. In 1812 he produced a 
series of miscellaneous Essays, entit tiled 
" The Friend which, though they had 
but a very limited circulation, he has 
subsequently revised, enlarged, and re- 
priuted. The year following appeared 
" Remorse a tragedy ; and, latterly, 
he has favoured the world with the 
" Memoir of his Literary Life in two 
volumes; " Sibylline Leaves;" and 
" Christabel," a poem,t of which it is 
enough to say that it has received the 
unqualified praise of Lord Byron. 

Mr. Coleridge is at present employed 
in reading a course of lectures on poetry 
and philosophy ; and wc have reason aflfo 
to believe that he is one of the writers 
engaged on the Encyclopaedia Metropo- 
litan a, a scientific dictionary on quite a 
new plan, the prospectus of which is 
known to be his performance. W. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 01 

Recollections of Japan; comprising a 
particular Account of the Religion, 
Language, Government, Laws, and Man- 
ners of the People, vith Observations on 
the Geography, Climate, Population, 
and Productions of the Country. By 
Captain Golowmn, R. N. 8vo. pp. 302. 

{Concluded from our last.) 
THE dresses of the Japanese are of a 
very peculiar description ; they consist 
generally of a number of loose garments 
with very large sleeves, put over each 
other, and fastened round the waist 
with a girdle. The women are describ- 
ed as attending even more than the men 
to magnificence in their apparel; one 
custom respecting which must be, in no 
common degree, inconvenient. Besides 
a profusion of shorter dresses, they wear 
a robe with a train of several feet in 
length : and their vests or corsets some- 
times amount to nearly a hundred ! For- 
tunately, however, thiy are of so slight 
a construction, that, according to Charle- 
TOix, half of them may be crammed into 
a pocket. 

The female head-chess resembles the old- 
fashioned head-dresses of our ladies ; with 
this exception only , that the Japanese women 
do not powder them ; but put in the hair 
many flowers and ribands, and besides some 
gold or silver bodkins, which resemble our 
tuning keys. Of children who are not yet 
five years old, the hair is cut every year 
differently : in some of them a circle is left 
Tound the head, which is braided with ri- 
band : in others the hair is shaven from the 
ctown of the head, and left only on the tem- 
ples and in the neck, and braided with ri- 
bands or artificial flowers, p. 123. 

The Japanese do not wear any stock- 
ings, except In travelling: they call 
them Kafan ; their shoes are made of 
Straw, or slips of wood, but they last a 
very short time, being always of a very 
slight texture. People of fortune in 
Japan travel with equipages somewhat 
resembling our very old coaches, drawn 
either by horses or oxen : persons of in- 
ferior rank generally on horseback, or in 
fitters. Our author, however, describes 
a procession which he witnessed, of the 
governor of Mat sin a, on horseback, to 
a temple of thanksgiving he was accus- 
tomed to visit every spring. 
" The hi^h priest, the priests and officers 
•who were obliged to be present, were gone 
before. Tie rode alone without ceremony: 
a small train attended him on foot. To the 
horses' bit . there were fastened, instead of 
the bridle, two light blue girdles, which two 
grooms held fast on each side ot the horse's 
mouth : the two ends of these girdles were 
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held by two other grooms, who went a littie 
at a distance from the others, so that these 
four men occupied almost the whole road. 
The tail of the horse was covered with a 
light blue silk bag, The governor, dressed 
in his usual clothes, in which we had oftea 
seen him, sat without his hat upon a magni- 
ficent saddle, and held his feet in wooden 
japanned stirrups, which resembled little 
boxes. The grooms who held the horse at 
the bit, continually cried : Chai ! chat ! 
that is, softly : however, they pushed on the 
horse, and made it leap and go quick; th$ 
governor therefore stooped and held fast 
the saddle with both hands. At a short dis- 
tance before him went some soldiers in a. 
row with two Serjeants, and though nobody 
was in the way, they continually cried : — 
" Make room ! make room !*' Behind the 
governor followed the armour-bearers, who 
carried all the insignia of his dignity in 
cases. This was to signify that the gover-' 
nor was incognito, p. 136. 

The Japanese have erected mile-stones, 
or distance posts, on most of their higli 
roads, which are planted with avenues 
of trees, and fountains, at intervals : 
their inns are commodious, but every 1 
traveller is obliged to leave the room he 
has occupied perfectly clean and neat, 
so that no person ever thinks of depart- 
ing fronn an inn until he has seen his 
apartment put into proper order, wety 
swept, and washed if necessary. The 
cleanliness of the Japanese, with regard 
to their habitations, is said even to sur- 
pass the Dutch. They have a great 
taste for theatrical amusements, and ap- 
pear particularly fond of music and 
dancing : there is an instrument in use 
among them which resembles a re- 
cumbent harp, a kind of violin ; and, 
besides this, various descriptions of flutes, 
and a drum. 

The Japanese spoke of many other kinds 
of instruments which were in use among 
them : but they were not to be found in 
Matsmai, and I could not comprehend of 
what description they were. Notwithstand- 
ing the cheerful character of the Japanese, 
their songs have something melancholy and 
plaintive ; their motions in singing always 
corresponded with the words, the attitudes 
of the singer are therefore, frequently, very 
ridiculous ; they moke horrid grimaces, 
distort their eyes, turn up the whites, then 
often put on a cheerful face, or laugh with 
one side of the face and cry with the other. 
During our stay in Chukoiade there was a 
servant with us, who was said to he a great 
dancer; he had even danoed on the stage; 
as they told us, and received much praise 
from the public. This virtuoso was curi- 
ous to see a Russian dance, he was there* 
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fore obliged to exhibit before us, which he 
willingly did, particularly as he thereby gave 
our guards extraordinary pleasure. Two 
or three of them, boys of sixteen years of 
ugc, learned dancing of him, and imitated 
his grimaces with success. I often laughed 
when I looked at them with my friend, M. 
Moor, and remarked that this was probably 
the first time that lessons in dancing were 
given in a prison, p. 141. 

Among their amusements may be 
reckoned tbeir pleasure-boats, or yachts, 
which are very expensive and magni- 
ficent, a game at draughts of their own 
invention, with four hundred pieces, 
and cards, to which they appear to be 
singularly addicted. 

PRODUCTION OP THE COUNTRY, TRADE, 
AND COMMERCE. 

Japan is, perhaps, the richest country 
in the world. It produces in abundance, 
precious stones, gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, mercury, tea, tobacco, silk, cotton, 
salt, iron, coals, timber, rice, barley, and 
almost every description of fruits and 
vegetables. It has few wild animals, 
but all the domestic ones. The Japanese 
carry on a vigorous home trade, chiefly 
by means of water transport! their 
foreign commerce is confined to the 
Peninsula of Corea, China, the islands 
in the Kurile Archipelago, and the 
I>utch. The commercial communica- 
tion with Holland and China is limited 
to the port of Nangasaky. Formerly 
the foreign trade of the Japanese was 
much more extensive ; and Europeans 
were then freely admitted into their 
ports and the interior of the country ; 
bnt these advantages were forfeited 
through the dangerous intrigues and 
disgraceful conduct of the Jesuits, which 
provoked Zego Sama, then emperor, to 
persecute Christianity and expel all Eu- 
ropeans. The revenues of the empire 
are chiefly collected -in produce. Six- 
tenths of the fruits of the land arc paid 
by' the tenant to the proprietor ; the 
Japanese have silver, gold, and copper 
coins, and have invented a paper cur- 
rency! 

POPULATION AND MILITARY FORCE. 

The population of Japan, with refer- 
ence to its extent, is prodigious. The 
metropolis Yeddo, alone, is said to con- 
tain ten millions of inhabitants. 

To give us an idea of the population of 
the country, the literati and the interpreter, 
Teske, shewed a map of Japan, which was 
drawn upon a very large long sheet of paper. 
On this map were marked not only all the 
towns, but also the villages, so that the paper 
-wis hardly to be seen for the names written. 



They shewed on the road from Mimai to 
Yeddo., a place which they call a desert 
(Steppe) because a neighbouring river, 
after heavy rains, overflows this spot, and 
renders it unfit for cultivation. This desert 
is so immense, that the litter bearers, who 
carry travellers, when they set out in the 
morning meet with no village till noon, and 
when they have rested, have to travel again 
through the desert till sun-set. According 
to their way of travelling, in litters, they 
must pass through two barren places, each 
of which may be above 18 wersts ; and this 
the Japanese term a desert- They also 
shewed us a plan of the capital; and told 
us, that a man could not walk in one day 
from one end of it to the other. When we 
questioned the Japanese respecting its popu- 
lation, they affirmed that it contained up- 
wards of ten millions of inhabitants, and 
were very angry when we doubted it. They 
brought us the next day a paper from one 
of the officers who had been employed in 
the police in Yeddo. It was stated in this 
paper, that the city of Yeddo has, m its 
principal streets, two hundred and eighty- 
thousand houses, and in each of them there 
live from Uurty to forty people. Suppose 
there were only thirty, the number of inha- 
bitants must amount to eight millions four 
hundred thousand ; add to this the inhabit- 
ants of the small houses ai*d huts, those who 
live in the open air, the imperial guard, the 
guard of the princes in the capital, their 
suites, &c, the number of the inhabitants 
must exceed ten millions. As a confirma- 
tion of their assertions, the Japanese men- 
tioned, besides, that Yeddo alone contained 
36,000 blind people. To this we could say 
nothing, and neither allow the Japanese to 
be right, nor contradict their assertions. 

These data may, however, be very true j for 
according to the plan of the city, and consi- 
dering the narrowness of the streets, it may 
fully contain ten millions of people : as the 
greatest diameter is more than eight Ja- 
panese Ri, or 82 to 35 wersts. p. 20. 

The military profession is hereditary : 
the imperial soldiers possess many exclu- 
sive and important privileges. Their 
military dress for action is a suit of 
complete armour, as far as the knees, 
but they do not carry shields. The 
arms of the infantry consist of a sabre of 
unequalled temper, a dagger, a musket, 
and, occasionally, a pike. In the mili- 
tary art they are, probably, three centu- 
ries behind the Europeans. 

NATION8 WHICH PAY TRIBUTE TO TUB 
JAPANESE AND COLONIES. 

The sway of the Japanese over their 
colonies and tributary states is repre- 
sented as being exercised with a spirit 
of equal wisdom and moderation. The 
conquered people are allowed the btoffit 
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of their own laws, which are adminis- 
tered by their magistrates ; the Ja- 
panese having fortresses in the different 
islands, and exacting 1 the payment of 
tribute money. 

From this imperfect sketch of the 
national character and institutions of the 
Japanese, it will, at once, appear how 
admirable are the moral elements, of 
which the mind of this great people is 
compounded, and on what a towering* 
elevation they would stand amongst the 
nations of the earth, did they enjoy the 
privilege of a free communication with 
the more enlightened countries of Eu- 
rope. From its happy geographical 
position, the fertility of its soil, and the 
number, activity, and commercial spirit 
of its inhabitants, Japan would, in such 
an event, become the entrepot of the 
direct commerce between South Ame- 
rica and Asia, and largely participate in 
the trade between Europe and South 
America. 

The style of the Recollections, as well 
as that ot the " Narrative," to which we 
have formerly adverted, is simple and 
inartificial, and such as would alone in- 
duce a conviction of their authenticity, 
excepting in the undiscerning minds of 
the conductors of certain Reviews. — 
One or two remarks will finally decide 
this question. Had Captain Golowhin 
himself compiled his *• Narrative" as a 
species of statistical romance, like De 
Foe's History of the Island of Formosa ; 
or had it been a forgery attempted in 
this country for the base purposes of 
gain, how does it happen that his repre- 
sentations of Japan and its inhabitants, 
are corroborated by the concurring tes- 
timony of all writers (and there have 
been 'many of various nations) who 
have, during a period of 200 years, em- 
ployed their pens upon the subject, 
without any connection with each other, 
and of the genuineness of whose rela- 
tions no doubt has ever been entertain- 
ed : or would, we ask, any one but a 
delirious impostor have presumed to 
state circumstances involving the public 
acts of the Russian government, and con- 
sequently the most easy and certain of 
detection, had those circumstances never 
actually taken place? Having thus no- 
ticed the hypercriticism to which Cap- 
tain Golownin's former volumes have 
given rise, we shall close our obser- 
vations on the present ingenious and 
entertaining work, by earnestly recom- 
mending it to the attention and perusal 
of our readers. 



Ximenes, the Wreath, and other Poems. 

By J. W. Polidori, M.D. pp. 170. 

We took up this volume with a feeling 
of considerable interest. We were anxi- 
ous to examine how far a youthful and 
enthusiastic imagination would be effect- 
ed by an intimacy with, certainly, the 
greatest poet of the day : we mean Lord 
Byron ; with whom, we understand, the 
author travelled as physician. We bad 
noticed the influence of a lofty, but pecu • 
liar description of genius in the wide 
diffusion of the Lake school of poetry ; 
and had been astonished that its defects 
should be the only bond'by which its 
different members have for So long a time 
been united ; as, however various the 
beauties of their compositions, they have 
ever agreed on being prolix upon trifles, 
and on not always choosing the most 
elegant subjects jbr their lyres. The 
age of poetry, which extended from the 
time of Charles the Second, when the 
models of France began to be imitated, 
until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, is marked by a peculiarity, 
which will, we think, sufficiently account 
for the neglect, evident at the present 
time, of the poems of Drydeu and Pope. 
We have, of late, been accustomed to 
violent excitement of the passions, and 
having been thus roused, have ceased to 
feel that interest in the writings of these 
poets, which their productions, consider- 
ed in an abstracted point of view, would 
appear to deserve ; owing, doubtless, to 
their complete deficiency in individual 
and personal representation. We do 
not mean, by such an affirmation, that 
there is a general colouring, though 
without a distinction of the person or 
situation described ; far from it : for 
who could peruse the Eloisa of Pope, 
and, afterwards, hazard such an asser- 
tion. But we would be understood to 
say, that in the school in which they 
studied, despotism of government, and 
the no less general influence of society, 
destroyed those traits which might 
have served to distinguish, pointedly, 
the individual; who sacrificed all his 
own peculiarities, no less in his works 
than in his person, that he might con- 
form with the usages of a co(erie t where 
no extraordinary flights of imagination 
were expected, and where the members 
seldom aspired to be any thing farther 
than witty, pleasant, and companion- 
able. The French poets are generally 
elegant and polished ; often ingenious, 
but seldom pathetic and still less 
frequently sublime. The reason is uk- 
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vious: they never dared to imagine 
themselves in the situations they were 
describing; they could, therefore only 
copy those generalities which were go- 
verned by etiquette, and by the bienslance 
of a doubly artificial society. Our poets, 
by imitating them, learned speedily to 
surpass them ; thus Pope must certainly 
be allowed to have excelled Boileau, with 
whom he seems to have trod the same 
bye paths to fame ; for no one can com- 
pare the Lutrin with the Rape of the 
Lock, without immediately perceiving 
the superiority of our poet in that very 
point upon which the Frenchman so 
particularly prided himself, picquante 
raillerie. Jn his satires, also, Pope is 
evidently superior to his antagonist; 
none of the productions of Boileau will 
stand the test of a comparison with the 
Dunciad. 

There is, however, a style of compo - 
sition far superior to this : it is the 
poetry of our early writers, but more 
particularly, perhaps, that of the present 
age. We refer to such as depicts the in- 
dividual author, whether the poet at- 
tempt* to scale Olympus, and snatch the 
epic wreath from the hand of Apollo, or 
is content to tread the more retired 
•windings of Parnassus, and pluck the 
bays, as a reward for a sonnet or an 
elegy. Who does not dwell with more 
pleasure on those poems of Milton, in 
which his unbending mind pourtrayed 
itself? Where, with such forceful ener- 
gy, he has described the daring of the 
daemon, in his attempts to free himself 
from what he considered thraldom, be- 
cause he felt in his own breast the same 
indignant impatience of superior power? 
What is it that affects us in the character 
of Sampson, but the consciousness that 
the poet ^depicted the miseries of blind- 
ness and disappointed greatness, because 
he himself was blind, and had had all his 
visions of ambition destroyed by the re- 
storation. Even the poems of Gray, 
which consist merely of centos compos- 
ed of the thoughts of others, have al- 
ways been popular, because they for the 
most part breathe a tone of melancholy 
which leads us into a mournfully pleasing 
contemplation of the distresses incident 
to mortality. But perhaps the strongest 
instance we could adduce is Lord Byron. 
He has, apparently, poured forth the 
whole enanguished bitterness of his soul 
in his poems : and whether he depicts 
the Giaour content in a life of danger, 
. toil, and degradation, to have had one 
bright moment of happiness in the arms 
of Leila ; or Lara, who appears not to 



have had sympathy even with his lovely 
page, there are always some features 
which stamp the individual author's cha- 
racter, as positively as that of the hero 
or renegade he delineates. 
Having waded through the verses of Mr. 
Hobhouse, which, in spite of his intimacy 
with such a character, are flat and arti- 
ficial, and possess few, if any, redeeming 
points to save them from" unqualified 
condemnation, we were anxious to ob- 
serve how far a writer, really possessed 
of imagination, would be affected by an 
intercourse with our modern poetical 
Colossus. Nor have we, upon the whole, 
been disappointed in the idea we had 
formed upon the subject; for though the 
poems before us contain many and great 
defects, they have also numerous beau- 
ties, and an individuality of spirit which 
breathes throughout, no less obvious, 
though of a very different complexion, 
than that of Lord Byron. We would 
not by any means be understood to in- 
stitute a comparison between such a mas- 
ter of the " various lyre," as the noble 
lord and the immature efforts of, evi- 
dently, a youthful bard. But we may 
point out resemblances between the two, 
which appear much more worthy of no- 
tice, than the pretensions of those, who 
expect, by imitating passages only, to 
rank themselves in the same class as the 
imitated. Throughout the minor pieces 
in the present volume we observe, a me- 
lancholy, and almost misanthropical state 
of mind arising, as we should conceive, 
from a too unlimited indulgence of the 
imagination. If Lord Byron has exhi- 
bited the result of the " fulness of sa- 
tiety," of pleasures, which by a too fre- 
quent repetition, pall upon the senses ; 
and if he has exposed, in glowing co- 
lours, that restlessness which ensues at 
the expiration of the charm by which we 
had been delighted— which is fed by 
the hopes of some hitherto unattained 
enjoyment, the author before us appears 
to have pourtrayed those bitter feelings 
of disappointment with which we con- 
template the flat realities of life, after 
having exalted our minds with the bril- 
liantly false, and fnst-fading coloring of 
the imagination. The melancholy ob- 
servable in all these poems does not seem 
to have resulted from satiety, but from 
the consciousness of the unsubstantially 
of those forms of bliss which spring up 
in beautiful succession beneath the wand 
of the enchantress, Fancy. Even in his 
amatory verses the author seems hardly 
to be aware, that «« the beings of the 
mind are not of clay for whilst he de- 
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scribes his hopes, he appears half to 
doubt, whether if their object were ac- 
tually granted to him it would turn out 
to he any other than the " baseless fa- 
bric of a dream," — the mere personifica- 
tion of his wishes. 

The plot of the poem which forms the 
principal feature in the volume before 
us, is original, and not founded upon any 
tale or tradition ; for the Jephtha and 
Abraham of the sacred writings— Aga- 
memnon, Medea, and Brutus, so often 
handled by ancient and modern authors, 
appear in various situations as the sacri- 
fices of their children : yet no writer, 
with whom we are acquainted, has ever 
attempted to represent an enemy as in- 
ducing a father to kill his child, knowing 
him to be such. 

Count Orlando, disguised as a pilgrim, 
under the name of Ximenes, on arriving 
at Cyprus, in search of an enemy, who 
had deprived him of the woman he loved 
and had been the murderer of his father, 
discovers in the person of the bigot Gus- 
tavus the object of his enquiry, his for- 
mer friend, but now detested foe, Fran- 
cesco. Perceiving that he is oppressed 
with the weight of his crimes, and in a 
state of mind bordering upon despair, he 
obtains an introduction to his privacy, as 
a pilgrim priest, who had visited the 
Holy Land. In this sacred character he 
strives to impress upon the mind of Gus- 
tavus, by various hints and allusions, that 
he is, to a certain degree, acquainted 
with the nature of those crimes, which 
the bigot imagines are entirely unknown, 
and by this means gains an ascendancy 
over his mind, which he could not other- 
wise have obtained. Gustavus is, in 
the event, wrought into such a state of 
fear and weakness, that Ximenes makes 
him believe, during a violent storm, that 
the voice of God calls upon him to pre- 
vent his son, then about to marry an in- 
fidel, from ruining his hopes of heaven, 
by immolating him before the commis- 
sion of the crime. The next morning, 
on the terrified father's requesting the 
advice of Ximenes, the latter reveals 
what he himself pretended to have wit- 
nessed ; taking care, at the same time, to 
invent such a relation as would still fur- 
ther confirm Gustavus in his belief that 
he had received the divine authority to 
perpetrate the deed upon which he ap- 
peared bent. The latter, at length, de- 
termines to sacrifice his son, and after 
various struggles with his parental affec- 
tion, and vain endeavours to force him to 
forego his intentions towards Euphemia, 
the infidel lady, he attempts to stab him 



in the presence of the britfe ; he how- 
ever, only wounds him, hot immediately 
kills himself. Ximenes, on bcinr disco- 
vered as the instigator of the whole, h 
confined in prison, where he puts an end 
to his existence, by poison. 

Our limits will only allow us to adduce 
a few passages as specimens of the per- 
formance. The following will enable 
the reader to form a fair estimate of the 
author's merits : — 

Ximenes (alone, after meeting with Cw<- 
tavus) 

Gustavus ?— no ; 'tie he, Francesco's self 
He cannot with his hated name put off 
His fiend-like form— at sight of which my 
wrongs 

So fiercely rush upon my wildered mind, 
That vengeance chasing every meaner 
thought 

Fires my impatient soul. — But hark! again 
That brazen tone comes rolling on the 

breeze j 

He is devout— devout! — religious fool, 
To think that tears can wash such guHf 
away. — 

I will behold him fondly bend, and kiss 
His rosary, and see how weak the man 
Who once with bold unfeeling hardihood' 
Of life's best treasure robbed his foolish 

friend. p. 11. 

Beside the rose all other flowerets hang 
Their humble heads, so other beauties' 

drooped 

Where'er Eliza came. But oh ! how far 
Was every grace that floated round her 
form, 

Bloomed on her cheek or sparkled in her 
eye, — 

How far wereihese below the gentle charm, 
That checked my angry words ere passion 
spoke, 

And melted me to tears, whene'er she soothed 
The orphan's sigh, or suffering peasant's 
groan. p. tf. 

My heart then opened to the sun of Jove, 
As the soft harebell, when Aurora's tints 
Glow in the east, expands its silken leaves - 
To the life-giving orb. 

Gm. Last night I lay reclined on yonder 
cliff 

And sought oblivion gafing on the sun ; 
Its blood- red disk was setting in the west/ 
And ail the clouds — the heavens— (he sea 

were clothed 
In vest of crimson light. The air was still, 
No breath was 6Urring— -no green wave was 

breaking; 

The distant cliffs of ancient Greece weffe 
lost 

In the red coloured air, and the few rorks, 
That nearer reared their heads, seemed 
wrapt in sleep. * p. 41. 

Along the western coast, myself and child 
Were sailing o'er the softly swelling waves', 
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A gate o'ertook our vessel in its way; 
The sails yet flying caught the tempest's 
force ; 

And soon the lofty mast, riven by the shock, 
Fell, and was buried in the boiling surge ; 
Then quick the heaving billows swept die 
deck, 

As if, when each tumultuous wave retired. 
It gained new strength. Weary at length 
and spent 

"We both were hurled into the yawning deep ; 
Euphemia, carried by the rapid tide, 
Was struggling seen from shore. — Thy no- 
ble son, 

Unmindful of the proudly beating storm, 
Heedless of all save her, rushed to her 
rescue: 

With one firm hand he bore my sinking 
child, 

The other buffetted the curling waves, 
Which angry, at their loss, their braving load 
Dashed with impetuous fury on the strand. 

p. 53. 

How sweet it is to breathe this air— the 
storm 

Which threatened but some moments since 
to hurl 

All that now smiles around to utter ruin, 
Has cooled the breeze, and all the choiristers 
Of night, seem now with song to celebrate 
Great natares's triumph o'er some fallen 
foe. 

The smiling verdure round, now seems to 
wear 

Attire most cay ; for every leaf displays 
Radiant in silvery light of yon pale orb 
A thousand gems. p. 67. 

Among the minor poems of Dr. Poli- 
dori: in the " Lines written at Grim- 
sel," and the Dream, he appears forcibly 
to have depicted the peculiarities of his 
own mind. 

In vain I seek these solitary rocks, 
Which seem to leave no track upon their 
side 

For man to tread upon : — these daring blocks 
Of the world's masonry, o'er which storms 
glide 

Powerless, unmoved, stern in their might 
yet stand, 

And leave no room for man's destructive 
hand. 

Yet I am vainly hid within their breast ; 
They cannot breathe on me their quiet rest, 
Man's passions will intrude — man's wants 
assail 

E'en me, whose tongue is dumb, save when 
the gale 

Strikes on my ear with harsh but plaintive 
note; — 

Exciting words which mingle with its float, 
And make the echoing rocks respend my 
grief, 

As if I'd take from sympathy relief, p.l 1& 

SONNET. 

To my Lyre. 
I dare no more to strike thee, lovely lyre ! 
New Monthly Mao.— No. 63. 



My brain grows wildered and my heart 
but grieves ; 
Thou canst not speak the love consuming 

That burns my heart— mine eyes of tears 
bereaves. 

E'en^e'en that smile, which like the evening 

That falls upon the parched field, would 
smooth 

My furrowed bjpw, as round her lips itflew, 
Now fails in power my writhing pains to 
sooth; - * 
For dark despair has seised upon my breast, 
And laughs at in own rum, scoffing me, 
It snatches in its bony clutch, from rest 
My sinking heart, and points the while to 
thee: 

Then go, let the winds whisper mid tby 
strings, 

Thy note no longer soothing pleasure 
brings. pA$0. 

ON MAN. 

Man's restless mind will often seek, 

Forgetting that his power is weak,— 
To soar above, and snatch from heaven 
The thunders that to clouds are given 
Boasting himself the lord of all, 
He'd have, obedient to his call, 
The hidden stores of earth below 
And planets that above him glow ;— 
Would strive to tear the veil that's placed 
Before the sphere by Godhead graced, 
Forgetful that his mortal eye 
Was never formed to look so high ; 
Would with despotic slavery strive 
To chain the power that bade him live. 

• • • • p . 150 

80NNBT. 

I'm tired of this mortality ; — for years 

I scorned this nature ; for methought I saw 
Nought but the marks of virtue caused by 
fears 

Of what the stronger might make into law. 
Methought that souls, like the cameleon's 
skin, 

Could every hue invest;— :the hero, knave, 
Or any mask that could a purpose win, 

Or help the various plot of passion's slave. 
And now that I have found some who per- 
form 

The noblest acts ; not for the use alone, 
But that their hearts were cast in Virtue's 
mould : 

I scorn mortality, which cannot form 
A word, worthy of virtue's heavenly 
throne, 

At such a sight my feelings to unfold. 

p. 165, 

SONNET. 

What though a waste of dark green waves 

Shall flow between my love and me ; 
'Tis nought ; the foam which ocean paves 

Shall serve to bear my thought to thee. 
What though the Alps with snowy vest 

Shall stand between my form and thine; 
The eagle, often cloud-capt nest, 

Shall fly and bear my thought to thine. 

Vol, XL 2 K 
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And though e'en time should interpose, 
Between my heart and its desire ; 

'fit nought j the breast for thee that glows, 
ShaU never feel another's fire, 

Jb'or can e'en thought ere find repose 
Save when with thee I most admire. 

p. 16. 

We will* conclude our extracts with 
the author 1 * farewell sonnet to his book. 
Farewell!— farewell!— the hopes I've built 
- „ on thee ... 

Will fail too, like the rest : I heed it not ; 
Far bitterer pangs than thou canst br ing to me 
. I've borne withal. Tho» such may be 
thy lot, 

i will no more revile thee than the sire 
His son, tho' graceless he may prove, and 
leave 

His grey hairs hopeless :— no ; whate'er my 

Hath sung is thine, thou chronicler of 
grief i 

And 1 shall be most glad to read thy |>agc 
When memory lags, and life is lost in age; 
Tho' thou arnyst toll of hope for ever gone— 
A heart that withered finds itself alone 
Midst crowds— a stranger midst its friends, 
To which its sympathy no being lends. 

p. 169. 

Besides several errors of the press we 
should notice as a considerable blemish 
in the present volume, the too frequent 
recurrence of the satne expressions— for 
instance : 

Thou art my only hope ! from thee 1 part, 
Roping, &c. 

My heart was light was full of hopes of glee ; 
For I have hoped, &c. 
But see my fellow-captives come this way, 
H thou wilt come, Ac. 

Many verses are, also, rendered unin- 
telligible by the inversion of grammatical 
position, and the omission of the neces- 
sary articles; as in the following pas- 
sages:— 

"When wreath 
Of many colour'd flowers fading placed 
By lover's hand. 

Like the white-haired glisten 
On old man's head 
The lips of hungry babe. 
The sound that tells my grief may even float 
On the wave softened as it falls from lyre, &c. 

Some prosaic lines occur, such as 

Ere my lips apeak renews my heart's an- 
guish. 

The Iman says a pilgrimage to Mecca made, 

I introduced 
TVs villain to her house— for he promised. 

s "Rapt in sleep" is incorrect ; it should 
be wrapt," &c. «• Blab" is not a poeti- 
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cal expression, and the following ple- 
onasm is decidedly objectionable : 
Must I then* once again, call up afresh, «£*;. 

Such blemishes, however, might easily 
have been corrected, had the author been 
in less haste to make his deb&t before 
the public. It is a complaint very com- 
mon against young writers (and poets 
in particular) that their impatience to 
be made acquainted with their doom, 
and have their compositions submitted 
i o the public eye is so great, that they 
will not allow themselves time to cor- 
rect such inaccuracies of style as escape 
them in the heat of inspiration. Could 
they but be persuaded to lay aside their 
productions for some time, if possible 
forget them, and then peruse them for 
the purpose of final preparation, they 
would have an opportunity of remodel- 
ling, in dispassionate moments, such of 
tlie currency of their imagination as hap- 
pened to be injured in the mintage, 
but which their attention to the main 
object prevented them at the time from 
observing. 

Memoirs of Emmanuel Augustus Diu- 
donne, Count de las C as as, commu- 
nicated by Himse/f. 8vo. pp. 228. 
Whenever Fate shall pnt the final 
seal upon the fortunes of Napoleon in 
this world, the materials for a complete 
public and private history of the man 
will not be wanting. Every month 
produces some new information on his 
past adventures, or his present condi- 
tion ; and for our parts, we are neither 
sorry to observe the interest taken in 
the subject, nor willing to repress the 
ardour of curiosity. These perform- 
ances nwyr all be useful in the way of in- 
struction, and as furnishing hints for 
future biographers. The author of this 
volume, though an insufferable egotist, 
ha* some claims to attention, oil account 
of his near connexion with the exile of 
St. Helena ; and the reader who is above 
being influenced by prejudices, will de- 
rive uo small amusement from the pe- 
rusal of the Memoirs, even while he de- 
spises the vanitv of the author. The 
following is a 'sketch of Napoleon's 
mode of living, and of its correctness we 
have no reason to form a doubt ; though 
the concluding observations carry wi 
much malignity in them as to be wholly 
unworthy of animadversion. 

The Emperor sleeps very little : he 
goes early to bed, and as he knows that I 
am also a bad sleeper, he frequency *ends 
for me to bear him company till he falls 
asleep: he wakes pretty regularly about 
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three o'clock, when a light is brought htm, 
and he works till six or seven : he the^i lays 
himself down again to endeavour to sleep a 
second time ; about nine o'clock breakfast 
is served to him, on a small round table, a 
sort of pfteridon beside his couch ; here he 
lrequendy sends lor one of us : he then 
reads, works, or slumbers during the op- 
pressive heat of the day j he afterwards dic- 
tates v to us. For a long time he used, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, to take 
us all out with bim in the cafeche, bnt at 
)ast he eot tired of this, as he b-fore did of 
riding ; he now continues to vralk till the 
humidity of the air compels him to return 
to ihe house. If he remains out after lour 
o'clock in the open air, he is certain of 
being seized in the evening with rheumatic 
pains in the head, a pretty severe cough, 
and violent tooth-ache. On his return, he 
dictates till about eight o'clock; he then re- 
pairs to ihe dining-room, and plays a game 
of chess before dinner. During the dessert, 
when the servants have withdrawn, he 
usually reads to us some passages from our 
best poets, or from some other books of im- 
portance. These are the most minute de- 
tails of the manner in which the Emperor 
at present lives : he would esteem himself 
happy in his distance from the rest of the 
world, were it permitted him, amidst our 
pious and careful attentions, forgotten by 
men, to live tor a few hours only free from 
suffering: but since the arrival of the new 
Governor, neither a day, nor an hour, nor a 
moment passes in which he doe* not receive 
fresh wounds ; a sting may be said to be in 
constant operation to tear open the wounds, 
the pain of which a short slumber might 
have somewhat deadened. 
The Dtlphin Classics, with Variorum 

Notes, tntitted the Regent's Edition. 

No. 1. 

It would open a wide field were we to 
expatiate on all the services which the 
new and corrected edition of the Detphin 
and Variorum Classics, may be consider- 
ed as rendering to the cause of learning, 
in the present day. The finest library 
would be deemed incomplete without 
the classic authors, whose works have 
long been considered as best preserved 
in the original Dflphin and Variorum 
Edition — hence it kas always been 
sought with an avidity which has ren- 
dered it scarcely possible at present for 
even the most industrious collector to 



make up a complete set from the same 
source. A mere reprint, therefore, of 
the old edition, " with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head," and that it hns many 
its numerous pages of Errata too plafnly 
acknowledge, would have been highly 
acceptable to the public ; but when we 
see the innumerable advantages with 
which it now comes forth, both with re- 
spect to the splendour of its appearance, 
the convenience of its arrangement, 
the improvement of its text, and -the 
great additional information which is 
contained in the notes, as drawn from 
the critical labours of the learned 
during the last century, we cannot but 
exult in it as a work of which any age 
and any country might be proud, and 
which will reflect lasting credit on the 
enterprize and liberality of its editor. 
The long list of subscribers to this edi- 
tion, nearly amounting to eight hun- 
dred persons, among whom are to be 
found nearly all the most distinguished 
names in the kingdom, is a sufficient 
proof, at once, how greatly it^was con- 
sidered a desideratum, and how ready 
a support has been afforded to the un- 
dertaking, which is in itself one of so 
much magnitude, that it probably would 
not, at this period of time, have been 
conceived or fostered in any other coun- 
try except our own. The large paper 
copy fully justifies the expectation which 
had been formed of its magnificence, 
and will stand forth as a gratifying 
specimen, both at home and abroad, of 
the perfection which the typographic 
art has attained in this country. We 
have no doubt that the edition will bo 
in as much request on .the continent as 
among ourselves, notwithstanding which, 
the editor, in order to make a decided 
difference in favour of those who are the 
foremost to prove their readiness to 
support him in his laudable design, 
very properly has raised the price of 
the work to new subscribers, which, as 
only a small number over the subscrip- 
tion will be printed, is likewise the 
surest way to make the work itself valua- 
ble for its rarity as well as for its own 
intrinsic and exceeding merit. 



MONTHLY 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Gardener's Remembrancer. By 
James MacphaiJ. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Survey of the Agriculture of Eastern 
and Western Flanders ; made under the au- 
thority of the Farming Society of Ireland. 
By the Rev. T. Radcliffe. 6vo. 10s. 6d. 



REGISTER. 

ARTS. 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery, illus- 
trated by Plates. By A. Gray. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Gas Bk>w-Pipo,or Art of Fusion by 
burning the Gaseous Constituents of Water. 
By D. Clarke, LL.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. , 

Catalogue of Books, principally Foreign, 
now selling by J. H. Bohte and Co. York 

8treet - . ^ 

A Catalogtie of Books, on Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Anatomy, &c, &c, imported from the 
Continent, by Boosey and Sons, Broad 
Street; also a Catalogue of Foreign En- 
gravings, Wood-cats, &c, &c. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Branches 
of Literature, including a large Collection of 
Tracts, Single Sermons, &c, sold by F. C. 
and J. Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 

General Catalogue of Old Books on Sale 
at Baynes's, 54, Paternoster Row. 8vo. 3s. 

A Catalogue of Rare and Curious Books, 
on Sale by Longman and Co. Vol. II. Part 
I. 2s.6cL 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyo, B. D. 
8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev, W. Kingsbury, 
A.M. By John Bullar. 8vo. 7s. 

The History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Mus- 
cat, with an account of the Countries and 
People of the Shores of the Persian Gulph, 
particularly the Wahabecs. By Shaik Man- 
tar. 8vo. 12s. 

BOTANY. 

An Appendix to the Synopsis Plantarum 
Succulentarum cum descriptionibus Syno- 
nymis. Auctore A. H. Haworth. 8vo. 5s. 

COMMERCE. 

The London Commercial Dictionary and 
Sea Port Gazetteer. By William Anderson. 
8vo. 27s. 

Tables of Customs, &c. By W. Ander- 
derson. Svo. 5s. 

Hood's Improved Publican's Ledger. 
Foolscap folio, half bound. 

The Immaculate and Infallible Ready 
Reckoner. By W. Coxhead. 12mo. 4s. 

The Commercial Magazine. No. I. 8vo. 
2s. 

DRAMA. 

Raffaelle Cunaro, a Tragedy. By Thos. 
Jas. Serle. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Evadne, or the Statue ; a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Co vent Garden. By Richard Shiel, esq. 
8vo. 8s. 

The Italians, or the Fatal Accusation ; a 
Tragedy: with a Preface, containing the 
Correspondence of the Author with the Com- 
mittee of Drury Lane Theatre, P. Moore, 
esq. M. P. and Mr. Kean. By the Author 
of « The Philosophy of Nature," and 
" Amusements in Retirement." 8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Conversations on History ; exhibiting a 
Progressive View of the State of Mankind, 
from the earliest ages of which we have any 
authentic records, to the beginning of the 
year 1819; for the use of Schools and Pri- 
vate Instruction. By Alexander Jamieson. 
12 mo. 6s. 

The plan of litis work appears to us an evident 
improvement upon those in general use, for the 



purpose of Initiating young people into a know- 
ledge of history. The author has certainly th* 
talent of condensing a great deal of valuable 
information into a very small spare, and be has 
never given a stronger instance of this power than 
in the volume before us. The style is clear and 
simple, and well calculated to suit the capacities 
of youthful readers, without being so foolishly per- 
spicuous ms to disgust those of a more advanced 
age ; au error by no means uncommon in the ele- 
meotary works of the present day. Mr. Jamieson 
deserves so much from the puMic for his many 
meritorious effort* to improve the rising genera- 
tion, that we feel assuied his name will attract suf« 
f cient consideration to that which has given rise 
to the present observations, to obviate the neces- 
sity of any further recommendation from us. 

A New and Easy Introduction to the Ger- 
man Reading. By W. Heine mann. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

First Lessons in Latin, consisting of Selec- 
tions in Latin Construing, designed as an 
Introduction to Eutropius and Phssdms. 
By the Rev. John Evans. 12mo. 2s. 

A Sketch of Modern History, from the 
destruction of the Western Empire, 476, to 
the year 1818. By A. Pkquot 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

French Pronunciation exemplified, and all 
the most elegant Figures of the French Lan- 
guage collected and explained both in Eng- 
lish and French. By M. C. M. De Bellcour. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Italian Pronunciation exemplified in 
English. By C. Bruno. Roy. 18mo. 5s. 

The first four rules of Arithmetic, for 
the use of Junior Pupils. By T. W. C. Ed- 
wards, A. M. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

II18T0RY. 

Historical and Unrevealed Memoirs of the 
Political and Private Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, from 1781 to 1798. 12mo. pp. 172. 

We know not what degree of credit is to be at- 
tached to this volume, but the French original 
from which it is extracted, was immediately 
seised upon by the pelice; and so complete was 
this suppression, that we have heard even the 
French embassador had not been able to procure a 
copy, and borrowed the one employed in this 
translation for his own perusal. There are many 
interesting pictures of the tyrant contained in it, 
and generally of those years and moments which 
have been entirely hidden from the public eye. He 
is represented as having formed very early vague 
visions of power; and the volume would be inte- 
resting if it contained nothing but a memorial 
which this blood-sucker addressed to Louis XVI. 
telling him how to act white yet he had the po wo- 
of ordering. 

LAW. 

A Collection of several points of Sessions' 
Law, alphabetically arranged ; contained in 
Burns and Williams on the Office of a 
Justice, Blackstone's Commentaries, East 
and Hawkins on Crown Law, Addington's 
Penal Statutes, and Const and Nolan on the 
Poor Laws. By the Rev. 8. Clapham, A.M. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

This valuable compilation is so admirably calcu- 
latcd to afford ready information on every subject 
connected with the Law, and is withal so carefully 
and syKsmau^lyvraagedjai to enable the reader 
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to take a comprehensive view, from the enthoritj 
of th« several authors quoted, of every subject 
which has ever come under their cognisance. To 
private individuals, wishing to make themselves 
acquainted with anj particular point of law, it 
will save an immensity of trouble and reference ; 
as they will find, under one biief head, the cream 
of the authors mentioned in the title page, and 
thus save themselves the labour consequent upon 
the investigation of the authorities, at large. 

Clarke's New Law List for 1819. lSmo. 
6s. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice 
and Pleadings, and relating to the office of 
Magistrates, determined in the Court of 
Ring's Bench in Hilary Term. By J. Chitty. 
Vol I. Part 1. Royal 8vo. 7s fid. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

Elements of Medical Logic. By Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, bart 

The author of this volume has compressed, 
within a very small compass, an analytical review 
of the main principles on which true medical sci- 
ence is founded, and has afforded very important 
rules for the exemplification of those principles in 
the beneficial practice of the physician. Disclaim, 
ing an attachment to any particular theory, Sir Gil- 
bert Blane collects, under nine distinct heads, the 
most material facts in primary elements, which farm 
the ground work ot physiological and pathological 
science. He then proceeds to enumerate, briefly, 
some of the speculations which have been formed 
by eminent physicians and naturalists, with a view 
to explain the phenomena which distinguish the 
agency of the orgauic laws, in energies which go. 
vera the system of the animal economy, and the 
impoiUnt practical errors which have resulted from 
such speculations. The sequel of the volume is 
devoted to a statement of the difficulties which 
obstruct the acquisition, by the medical practitioner, 
of a correct knowledge of the theory of diseases ; 
aod particularly of that momentous branch of phy- 
sical research, the accurate discrimination of the 
boundary line which separates the operations of 
nature, in repelling, by its plastic energies, the in- 
roads of a distemper, and the succours which may 
be co-ordinately afforded by art. As a striking 
proof of the hasard which attends the indiscritni. 
note application of the same general characteristic 
term to different species of disorders, which may 
appear to correspond with each other in some par- 
ticular symptoms, although widely different in their 
erigin, and acquiring very opposite modes of treat- 
ment, Sir Gilbert Blane alludes to the three pre- 
dominant fevers in the West Indies, and explains, 
at considerable length, and, we th ink, satisfactorily, 
the grounds of his opinion, that the yellow fever, 
one of the three diseases above alluded to, is fortui- 
tously derived from the confined and infectious 
air in the holds of crowded vessels in warm cli- 
n>ates,and that it is communicated by contact with 
the sick, in their clothes and utensils; but that it 
is not a distemper originating from animal putre- 
faction, or indigenous to any insalubrious state of 
the air, excepting that, in this last particular, it re- 
quires a high temperature to sustain the infection. 

Our limits will not allow us to make any citations 
from this valuable work; but we should be acting 
unjustly to the benevolent intentions of the inge- 
nious author, if we did not state, that the view 
which he has taken of the extreme difficulty of ac 
quiring a competent knowledge of the theory of 
medical science, and of the danger of Ueduqug 



universal conclusions frees, or ef eststlbbiag an 
invariable treatment for, the euro of rlisfsmpsn 
from the success which may have attended a few 
partial experiments, affords an useful lesson— one, 
we trust, which will not have been vainly delivered 
—of the hasard aod folly of confiding in the uni- 
versal efficacy of any advertised nostrum ; since 
it is evideut, from what n now so ably advanced 
by Sir Gilbert Blane, that the seme medicine which 
may be successfully employed in the cure of one 
patient, with reference to hie previous habits and 
constitution, cannot, in many cases, be administered 
to another, labouring under the same malady, but 
of different habits aud constitution, without its 
being" either dangerous or inefficient This fact 
should deter all reasonable persons from the use 
of empirical drugs, of who** qualities and compo- 
sition they are ignorant. We conjecture that it 
will be some time before the proprietors of the 
Vegetable Balsam, Balm of Quite. Nervous Cordial, 
Balm of Gilead, Tincture of Rasahiri, dec, Ice. 
will present Sir Gilbert Blane with the freedom of 
their fraternity in a gold box, in return for his 
laudable suggestions. 

Observations on the Treatment, Patholo- 
gy, and Prevention of Typhus Fever. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

A Memoir on the Termination and Con* 
neetions of the Crural Arch. By Robert 
Liston. 4to. 7s. 

A Series of Engravings, representing the 
Bones of the Human Skeleton. By £. 
Mitchell. Parti. 4to. 16s. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment 
of the Epidemic Fever. By Henry Clutter* 
buck, M. D. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Excret- 
ing Parts of the Lachrymal Organs. By 
W. Mackenzie. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

The Mineralogical Nomenclature, alpha- 
betically arranged with synoptic tables, etc. 
By T. Allen. 8vo. 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first 
arranged and collected, with biographical 
notices and a preface. By Charles Phillips. 

8vo. 1 3s. 

Warden Refuted ; being a defence of the 
British navy against the misrepresentations 
of his work entitled a Statistical, &c. View 
of the United Stated. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Short Memoir of an Antique Medal, 
bearing on one side the representation of 
Christ, and on the other a curious Hebrew 
inscription. By the Rev. T. R. England. 
8vo. 3s. 

MUSIC. 

The Thorough Bass Primmer : contain- 
ing explanations and examples of the rudi- 
ments of harmony, with fifty exercises. By 
J. F. Burrows. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, illustrat- 
ed by experiments, which may be performed 
without regular apparatus. By Janes 
Mitchell, M. A. 12mo 8s. 

NOVBLS. 

Oakwood Hall. By Catherine Hutton. 
3 vols. 12mo 16s 6d. 
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A Traveler's Tale of the Last Century. 
3rofe. lttmo 16s. 6d. 

London ; or, a Month at Stevens's : a sa- 
tirical novel. By a late Resident. 3 vols. 2 Is. 

Hesitation ; or to Marry and not to Mar- 
ry. 3 vols 12 mo. 18s. 

The Peasant of Auburn; or, the Old 
Man's Tale, Bvo, 4s. 6d. 

Albany; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo 16s. 6d. 

The Express. 3 vols. 13mo 15s. 

Les Parvenus, ou Les A ventures de Ju- 
lien Delmoura. Ecrite par Lui-Meme. Par 
Madame La Coratesse de Genlis. 3 torn. 
12nio. 18s. 

POETRV. 

. Poetical Remains of the late John Ley den, 
D. M. By the Rev. J. Morton. 8vo. 12s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Lord 
By cod. Vol. 7. foolscap 7a. 

Autumnal Excursions; or, Sketches in 
Tiviotdale ; with other Poems. By Thos. 
Pringle. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Glaucus and Scilla. By Thomas Lodge. 
With notes, by S. W. Singer, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress, with 
a Preface, Notes, and Appendix. By one 
of the Fancy, foolscap 8vo. 5s*. 6d. 

Gems of British Poesy, many of which 
have not been before collected. 32 mo. 2s. fid. 
. Lio.es written at Ampthill Park. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Commentary on the Treaties entered 
into between the Allied Sovereigns for the 
purpose of preventing their subjects from 
engaging in any illicit traffic in slaves. By 
Dr. S. Thorpe. 8vo. 3s. 

Letters from the Count Las Casas, con- 
sisting of a letter to Prince Lucien Buona- 
parte, with an account of the circumstances 
attending his arfest and removal from St 
Helena. With an appendix of official cor- 
respondence with Sir Hudson Lowe, &c 
8vo. &. 

Areopagitica, a Speech to the Parliament 
of England, for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
printing. By John Milton ; with remarks 
and notes, by T. Holt White. 8vo. 14s. 

Noble's Instructions to Emigrants, an at- 
tempt to give a correct account of the 
United States of America, and offer some 
information which may be useful to those 
who have a wish to emigrate to the republic, 
and particularly to those of the poorer class. 
x 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence and 
the Reformation of Criminals. By W. Ros- 
coe. 8vo. 9s. 

v Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da. Proving that the British Colonies pos- 
sess superior advantages to emigrants com- 



pared with the United Stales of America. 

By C. F. Gre<fce. fcvo. 5s. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hen. Ro- 
bert Peel, M. P. on the Increase of Pau- 
perism. By one of his Constituents. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, preached at the Troa Church, 
Glasgow. By Dr. Chalmers. 8vo. 12s. 

The Family Prayer Book, with Notes. 
By the Rev. Dr. Mant. 4to. 

Discourses on some of the most Im- 
portant Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. 
By P. Smith. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, in 
three parts. By the Rev, Geo. Paxton. % 
vols. 8vo. 11.6s. 

Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and 
the Natural History ot Man, delivered at 
the Royal College. By W. Lawrence, F.R.S. 
8vo. 21s. 

Sermons. By Edward Maltby, D.D. 8vo. 
12s. 

A due observance of the Lord's Day, a 
Sermon, delivered before the Pimlico, 
Chelsea, and Brompton Association. By 
the Rev. R. H. Shepherd, Minister of 
Ranelagh Chapel. 8vo. Is. 

A Course of Lectures on Subjects con- 
nected with the Corruption, Revival, and 
future Influence of genuine Christianity. 
By J. W. Fox 8vo. 9s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery in 
the Rape of Hastings. By J. M. Turner, &c 
&c. royal folio. Si. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
boldt's Travels to the Equinoctial Regions, 
during the years 1799—1804. Translated 
by Helen Maria Williams. 4 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, includ- 
ing the Natural History of Spitsbergen and 
the adjacent Islands. By W. Scoresby. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

A Tour through Sicily in the year 1815. 
By Geo. Russell. Illustrated by a map and 
plates. 8vo. 21s. 

Travels in Various Countries of Europe, 
Asia,and America. By E. D. Clarke, L. L. D. 
Section first, 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 

A Statistical Political and Historical Ac- 
count of the United States of America. By 
D. B. Warden. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Letters from the North of Italy. By W. 
S. Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 8s. 

The Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
the kingdom of Ashantee, in Africa. By T. 
Bowditch, esq. 4 to. 81. 8s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constan- 
tinople in the year 1817 and 1818. By W. 
Macmichael, M. D. 4to. 1. lis. 6U 
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UNIVERSITIES. 

CaMbru>gb. — Porson PiuzE^-The 
passage fixed upon for the present year is, 
Shakspeare, Coriolaous, Act V. Scene 3. 



part of Volumnia's speech, beginning with 

f* Thou know* st, great son, 

The end of war** uncertain.' 9 

And ending with 
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" Let us shame him with &ur knees" 

Which is to be translated into Iambic Aca- 
talectic Trimeters, according to the laws laid 
down by the professor in his preface to the 
Hecuba of Euripides. 

The Rev. John Palmer hat resigned his 
office of Professor of Arabic. There are se- 
veral candidates for the professorship,which 
is in the appointment of the Vice-chan- 
cellor and the other Masters of Colleges. 

Feb. 26.— We are gratified in having fo 
announce, that the valuable Oriental MSS. 
bequeathed to this university by the cele- 
brated Africdn traveller Burckhardt, con- 
sisting of upwards of 300 volumes, have 
safely arrived, and are now deposited in the 
public library. — Cambridge Ch ronicle. 

Professor Gieseeke^s Greenland Muse- 
um. — The late English expeditions to the 
northern polar regions have attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and though they 
have failed in attaining the objects proposed, 
they have afforded important information 
respecting geology and natural history ; for 
the ancient accounts, often hastily written, 
•do not furnish any complete picture of the 
natural history, the manners, and the way 
of life of the inhabitants of Greenland. Yet, 
•in a scientific point of view, scarcely more 
is to be expected from these expeditions 
than from a singly man, who out of love to 
the science of natural history resided seven 
years and eight months (like another Ro- 
binson) in Greenland, braved all the hard- 
ships of that inclement climate, and in un- 

• favourable circumstances, collected a trea- 
sure of natural productions, which will al- 
ways be a monument of an uncommon spi- 

• rit of enquiry, and indefatigable diligence. 
This man is Mr. Charles Lewis Giesecke, 
formerly an actor in the great theatre of 

• Schikaneder, in the suburbs of Vienna, and 
author of the favourite burlesque of Ham- 
let, and other pieces, now commander of the 

'Royal Danish Order of Dannebrog, profes- 
sor of natural history at Dublin, and direc- 
tor of the cabinet of natural history in 
that city. He had, at an earlier period, 
amused himself wkh mineralogy — left the 

1 theatre to apply himself exclusively to that 
science— -went to Copenhagen, was made 
Danish counsellor of mines, and undertook 
the direction of an expedition to Greenland : 
having remained there four years, he sent 
the first fruits of his diligence to Denmark. 
But it being war time the ship was captured 
on the voyage by an English cruizer, and 
the cargo sold in Edinburgh and London. 
He had now to begin his whole fatiguing 
operation of collectin g over again . He is at 
■present, for a short time, at Vienna, with a 
treasure of natural productions of all kinds, 
l and will deliver all he has collected to the 
Imperial Museum of Natural History, for 
-which the whole has been purchased by the 
Emperor Francis, among whose royal vir- 
tues the patronage of the sciences shines 
with distinguished splendor. This cabinet, 



rich m rare specimens, merits, bj the wise 
care of the director, Mr. Charles Von 
Schreiber, both 'on account of the scientific 
arrangement, and the tasteful manner m 
which the whole is displayed, the palat of 
excellence above all in Europe. The dili- 
gence of this naturalist, who is highly esteem- 
ed in foreign countries also, has convened 
-the chaos which only ten years aga gave 
the Imperial Cabinet of Natural History the 
appearance of a mass of confusion, by judi- 
cious careful arrangement, into a systema- 
tic panorama, which justly excites the adsai- 
ratiou of the learned and Unlearned natives 
and foreigners. A good and detailed ac- 
count of it, is contained in Charles Bertuch's 
remarks on a Tour from Thuringia to Vi- 
enna, in 1805- 1806, published at Vienna, in 
1810, and in the Guide to Vienna and its 
Curiosities, published in 1816,by Artapiaand 
Company. 

Professor Giestcke*s collection consists, 
1st, of a treasure of valuable minerals, most 
of them extremely rare, the great .worth of 
whieh will "doubtless be set in a proper light 
by the learned Vienna mineralogist, Mr. 
Von du Muhlfeld. 2dlf Of dried Green- 
land plants. Sdly. Of skull* of remarkable 
animals, for instance, of the whale (Balena 
Mysticetus) of immense size — of the Narvai 
(Monodox Monoceros,) a great rarity, hav- 
ing two teeth — of the sea-horse (Trechecas 
Rosmarus) — several stuffed seals (Phoca) of 
different ages, e. g. the common seal (Phoca 
vctulina,) the Phoca fsetida — the sea lion, 
(Phoca cTistata,) with a new, hitherto un- 
known, kind — a spotted seal, which Gie- 
eecke therefore calls the (Phoca pantherina) 
— the white and blue fox (fsetis Arctica, La- 
gopus Groenlandica) — a great number of 
sea fowl, in admirable preservation ; shell- 
fish, Ac. 4thly. Dresses df the Greenlaad- 
ers, arms and instruments, neatly, and even 
elegantly worked ; models of their vessels, 
and the tackling belonging to them j the 
whole apparatus for catching whales, in 
miniature, Sic. 1 pass over the paintings of 
scenes in Greenland, which perfectly repre- 
sent that frightful country, and a number of 
other curiosities which the public will soon 
behold scientifically arranged to their -entire 
satisfaction. M r e have to expect from Pro- 
fessor Giesecke a circumstantial description, 
of Greenland, and of his travels, with maps 
and views of various places, which will be- 
published in London, in English and Gar- 
man. 

A Lizard, four feet long, of the species 
described in Count De la Cepede*s History 
of Oviparous Quadrupeds, by the name of 
Tupmambus in America, and Galtabe in 
Africa, was found on the beach by Hordfe 
Cliff, near Milford, Hants, the morning 
after the ship British Tar, from Sierra La- 
one, was wrecked. It appears this animal 
is the largest of the kind ever brought to 
• Europe — the one in the royal cabinet of 
Paris measuring 9ft Sin. and one in the «*» 
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biaet at Lisbon, 3ft 4io. These are the 
only two to be Coned in any public exhibi- 
tion in Europe. The body of this lizard 
was the same length as the tail, covered with 
hard scales of an oval and circular form ; 
the colour of the body is of a greenish cast; 
die spots from the back to the sides are re- 
gular, and in four distinct rows, about four 
inches apart ; these spots had all the appear- 
ance and beauty of a large pearl set with 
email ones, and the black spots are equal in 
beauty to the white. The legs are furnish- 
ed with strong hooked claws, as beautifully 
spotted, and resemble a handsome piece of 
lace. The head is like a frog's, the teeth 
long and sharp. It could not have been 
long dead when found, as it was scarcely 
sold. 

A German journal states that the cele- 
brated Dr. Chiadni, the inventor of the Cla- 
vicylinder, and the instrument called the 
Euphooios, if at present at Vienna, where 
he intends giving lectures on the nature of 
acoustics, or the theory of sound. He also 
proposes to explain his system respecting 
meteoric stones, which he regards as mere 
heterogeneous masses, and absolutely fo- 
reign to our globe and its atmosphere. 

JWte Game. — The fallowing are some 
particulars respecting a new game, now 
playing at Berlin and other places; it is 
something like our horse-racing, or more 

Eroperly calculated, as the English people 
ij their money on the turf, on the hedging 
principle : for, supposing a field of horses 
to start at Epsom or elsewhere, and the odds 
against one horse is five to one ; against an- 
other two to one ; and even betting on an- 
other, any gentleman taking all the bets 
cannot lose; but if any of the other horses 
win, the person so betting wins all the mo- 
ney, which is very often the case, and is 
what is called betting round to advantage 
and account; for many great fortunes have 
been made by this principle on the turf. 
The ball, with the assistance of a mace, 
used in this new game, called Une, Deux, 
Cinque, is costly, and made of solid ivory, 
by a celebrated artist of Berlin, a very great 
mathematical turner, is only a little above 
one per cent in favour of the bankers ;.has 
48 ways of deciding top and bottom, like a 
die, to the greatest nicety, with 24 ways for 
black, 16 ways for red, and 8 ways for blue ; 
to which, if a black, the banker pays equal 
to the stake ; if a red, he pays twice the 
stake ; and if a blue, he pays five times the 
•take ; so, if a punter puts 9 on black, 8 on 
red, and 1 on blue, he neither wins or loses. 
At Berlin the banker bangs up a purse, 
which contains Pruss i a n d'ors, equal to 
about 1000 guineas,, and any one putting 
one d'or in a oowl, if it come four blue run- 
sung, wins the purse. This is a favourite 
•take. If a punter places twice on the blue, 
one pound, he wins 351. for his one. This 
new garnets pkyingin France, and outvies 
all other games. The decision is simple, 



correct, and very pleasing, affording great 
opportunity of hedging. U is supposed the 
ball will stop undecided once in about 2 or 
300 events, which shows to a certainty the 
correctness of the principle, as affirmed by 
judges of the game. 

Dr. Weatherhead will commence in April 
his spring course of lectures, which em- 
brace the consideration of the congenital 
msJ-formations and morbid and accidental 
distortions of the bones, whether originating 
inutero, or as the consequence of rickets, 
mollities ouium, spina bifida, scrophulous 
affections of the knee and hip-joints^ club- 
feet, Sec; together with some account of 
monstrosities and remarks on comparative 
osteology. 

The Governors of the Royal Dispensary 
for diseases of the ear, have presented Mr. 
Gurtis, the surgeon of that institution, with 
a superb piece of plate, as a token of the 
high estimation they entertain of his profes- 
sional abilities, and for his ^reat attention 
to the patients placed under his care at that 
useful charity. 

Oxalic Acid, Epsom Salts, 8fc. — A cor- 
respondent, adverting to the suggestion 
which lately appeared, for the colouring of 
Epsom salts, to prevent a repetition of the 
fatal mistakes which occurred, through ad- 
ministering the oxalic acid instead of that 
drug, considers the plan to be inefficient ; — 
first, because many persons considering the 
coloured salts to be adulterated, would not 
take them ; secondly, because, although Ep- 
som salts might be coloured, Glauber Salts, 
which are somewhat similar in appearance 
to the oxalic acid, but with larger crystals, 
would remain colourless, and thus mistakes 
might continue to arise. He proposes, 
therefore, that the salts shall be allowed to 
retain their usual and natural appearance, 
and that an alteration shall be made in the 
poisonous acid. This, he adds, may be 
easily and effectually accomplished, by every 
druggist's keeping, instead of the crystals, a 
saturated solution of the oxalic acid, which 
would answer every desired purpose, and 
be liable to no objection. 

Literary Curiosities* — R. Watson, esq. 
who purchased the Stuart MSS. at Rome, 
is arrived in London from Paris, and has 
brought with him a valuable collection of 
literary curiosities: among which is the 
celebrated MS. Hebrew Bible, that long or- 
namented the library at Constantinople. It 
is beautifully written on vellum, and is sup- 
posed to be a work of the 5th century, After 
the fall of the Greek empire it was carried 
to Vienna, where it was preserved for ages 
in the private cabinet of the house of Aus- 
tria, until the capture of that capital by the 
French troops, when it was transported to 
Paris by a general officer,who did not knew 
its value, and sold it to the present proprietor. 
The most learned men in Europe consider 
it to be unique in its kind, and without a 
price. 
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The intelligent collector hat 20 figures of 
the actors who performed hefore Francis, 
King of France, and Henry, King of Eng- 
land, in « the Field of Gold Cloth It is 
supposed to be by Parmegiano, and was 
preserved in the Garde Meuble, at Paris, 
until the Revolution, when it was plundered. 
It is now in the original cover, en which 
are the royal arms of France. The Poems 
of Ossian are forthcoming, and are sup- 
posed to have been carried to France about 
the year 1715, consequently long before Mr. 
M' Pherson collected them orally. A cele- 
brated bookseller is anxious to procure 
them and the geographical notes of Mr. 
Campbell. Many autograph signatures of 
the kings of France, the original painting of 
St John in the Wilderness, by Raphael — 
and the Brevet Commission of General of 
Division of Marshal Ney, taken out of his 
pocket the morning he was shot, signed by 
Buonaparte, and stating his gradual rise in 
the French service from a corporal, with an 
account of his gallantry, and the different 
battles in which he was engaged, until the 
1 1th year of the French Republic, when he 
attained the above rank, are among the 
valuable collections of the above gentleman. 

Fascinating Power of Serpents. — Major 
Alexander Garden, of South Carolina, has, 
in a paper read to the New York Historical 
Society, attributed the supposed power of 
fascination possessed by serpents to a vapour 
which they can spread around them, and to 
objects at a little distance, at pleasure. He 
first reduces the exaggerated idea which has 
been entertained of this power, and then 
adduces instances where the effect of a sick- 
ening and stupiiying vapour have been 
seen to issue from the animal. A negro is 
mentioned, who, from a very peculiar ac ute- 
ri ess in smell, could discover the rattle-snake 
at a distance of 200 feet, when in the exer- 
cise of this power; and on following this 
indication always found some animal suf- 
fering from its influence. 

The Pearl Fishery of Panama.— The 
isthmus which forms the boundary between 
North and South America might, in the pos- 
session of an enterprising nation, be ren- 
dered a fertile source of prosperity. It 
would only be necessary to cut a canal to 
connect the two seas, and to build a city 
at each of its mouths, which might be- 
come the central points of extensive trade. 

At the extremity of the Bay of Panama 
is an archipelago, consisting of 48 islands; 
between the islands of El Rey and Tobago 
the sea is perfectly calm, and near the coast 
lies a considerable bank of pearly oysters. 

These oysters produce pearls of a large 
size, though, in point of regularity and 
beauty, they are inferior to those of India. 

All the inhabitants of Panama and its vi- 
cinity who are in easy circumstances, keep 
negroes, who dive to procure pearls for their 
masters. They are dispatched to the is- 
lands, where tents and boats arc kept in 
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readiness. Eighteen or twenty of these 
poor negroes, who are excellent swimmers, 
and who possess the power of holding in 
their breath for a considerable time, are 
under the control of an overseer. They 
swim about under water until they find a 
bank of oysters, where the sea is not more 
than ten, twelve, or fifteen fathoms deep. 
The negroes then ascend to the boat and 
cast anchor. They tie round their waists 
a rope, one end of which is fastened to the 
boat, and jump into the sea, taking a small 
weight to enable them to descend the more 
expeditiously. On reaching the bottom, 
the diver seizes an oyster, which he places 
under his left arm, another in his left hand, 
a third under his right arm, a fourth in his 
right hand, another in his mouth. He 
then ascends to take breath, and to de- 
posit the oysters in a litde bag in the boat* 
As soon as he has recovered himself, he 
dives a second time, and so on until he is 
tired, or has fished a sufficient number of 
oysters. 

Each of these negro divers mast supply 
his master with a certain number of pearls 
daily. When the negro has fished as many 
oysters as he thinks sufficient, he opens' 
them in the presence of the overseer , and 
delivers to him the pearls, whether small or 
large, perfect or imperfect, until he has com- 
pleted the number due to his master; the 
remainder are the property of the negro, 
who usually sells them to his master. 

Besides the labour and fatigue which (he 
negroes experience in detaching the oysters 
from the bottom of the sea, where they are 
frequently fixed between rocks and stones, 
they encounter great danger from the 
tabor ones, or tintoressos, a monstrous fish 
by which they are sometimes devoured, 
and likewise from the nutntas, hnge rays, 
which sei2e the divers so forcibly, that they 
stifle them, or, by falling upon them with 
all their weight, crush them at the bottom 
of the sea. 

For this reason, the diver is usually armed 
with a pointed knife. If, when the water: 
is clear, the negro overseer, who remain* 
in the boat, should perceive any of these 
fish, he warns the diver, and sometimes 
goes to his assistance. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the 
divers sometimes lose their lives, and fre- 
quently return with the loss of an arm or 
leg. 

French Gofd Coin. — Previous to the year 
1786 the mark of gold, consisting of eight 
ounces French weight, and equal to 3760 
grains Troy, was coined into thirty Louis 
d'ors, being each 126 grains, and passing 
for 24livres, the standard of fineness being 
the same as here. The Louis d'or wajr 
then worth in England at the Mint price of 
gold 20s. 6d. In 1785 the mark of geld, 
of the same weight and fineness, was order- 
ed to be coined into 32 Louis d'ors, being 
48 to a French pound of gold, m plact of 
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4", which was the former number, and each 
'therefore only weighing 118 l-8th grains. 
'I hese continue to pass for 24 hvres in 
France, but in England they are only Morth, 
at the Mint price, 19s. 4d. 

Liv. S. 

Before 1785 an English guinea was 

worth in France -24 IS 

It then weighed nearly 129 J grains 
Troy, it still weighs the same, but 
is now worth in France - - - 26 6 

Making a difference of - - - - 1 13 

Or nearly Seven per Cent 
So that a guinea is worth more in France 
than formerly, while it remains the same 
here. On the contrary, the French Louis 
d'or is worth less here, while in France its 
value has been raised, 

EAST INDIES. 
The " Thugs" or Robbers infesting Hin- 
dustan. — Extract from a private Letter. 
" The life led in this part of the world is so 
monotonous, that years would hardly fur- 
nish subjects enough for a single letter. 
The same round of duties returns. Crimes 
occur; ingenuity is exerted to discover the 
offenders; they are caught, convicted or 
acquitted. We have lately been successful 
in bringing to condemnation a gong of vil- 
lains, forming part of a particular class of 
offenders, none of whom had ever been 
brought to the gallows. They are called 
" Thugs*' from the Hindu word " Thugua" 
to fieceive,and an abstract of their charac- 
ter may be given in a few lines. They are 
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oT all casts ; assemble in gangs of ten, 
twenty or more ; assume the garb of honest 
men ; travel on the most frequented roads 
and there contrive to join company with 
some unsuspecting traveller, whom they 
persuade to start very early in the morning, 
while yet dark ; and only one or two miles 
from his, halting place, they murder him by 
strangulation with a handkerchief, throw 
his body into a well, and run off with his pro- 
perty. Murder is one of their chief motives 
and they never rob without first slaugh- 
tering their victim. " Dead men," say they, 
" tell no tales." This is as trite a proverb 
with them as amongst our European cut 
throats, and it has been assigned by them at 
the reason for always murdering. The diffi- 
culties of conviction are, that the deceased 
cannot be recognised, (having perhaps tra- 
velled a hundred miles), consequently there 
is no knowledge of what property he was 
possessed or in whose company he was last 
seen ; add to this, that the murderers reside 
fifty miles or more from the spot where the 
crime has been committed. They roam, 
however infinitely further, being often absent 
four, five, or six months from their homes. 
Some idea of their strength may be formed 
by observing, that ten bodies have been ta- 
ken out of one well ; and of their cunning, 
by mentioning that they, in some cases, send 
one of their gang up a tree, by shaking 
which, the crows and other birds at roost 
begin to call and i!y about ; from which the 
traveller is led to suppose it is near day- 
break, and is thence induced to start " 
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HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ANTI- 
BRITISH AND ANTI-CONTEMPOKA- 
RIAN PREJUDICES. 

THE title adopted by the British In- 
sHution, to indicate its patriotic purpose, 
awakens the proudest feelings ot the 
British breast. The success of its ob- 
ject is so intimately connected with the 
progress of morals, and has so direct a 
tendency to advance the British charac- 
ter, and diffuse the national glory, that 
every member of the community Jias an 
immediate or ultimate interest in its pro- 
motion and success. Their first meeting, 
fourteen years ago, bad for its avowed 
intention to encounter the Anti-British 
prejudice, which maintained that the na- 
tives of this island were disqualified by a 
cold phlegmatic constitution and a want 
of imagination, from attaining to excel- 
lence in the Fine Arts. This incapacity 
was attributed to the influence of the 
climate, and was supposed to be inherent 
and incurable. Thus a people, whose 
intellectual euergies and persevering en- 
terprise rendered them victorious in war, 



and enabled them to excel in the sciences, 
manufactures, commerce, navigation, 
and all the useful arts, were unjustly 
doomed to a humiliating inferiority in 
painting and sculpture. In vain the beau- 
ty and .sublimity in the works of Spen- 
ser and Shakespeare, of Milton and our 
other poets, refuted this fallacious no- 
tion ; and the history of the Fine Arts 
confirmed the refutation. There are still 
too many persons of rank and education 
who entertain this injurious and ground- 
less notion. We shall therefore, as sin- 
cere advocates of truth, offer some britf 
remarks on this important subject. 

In Greece, the people of Athens and 
Sparta, living on the same soil, under 
the same sky, and subject to the same vi- 
cissitudes of season, although neighbours 
sufficiently near to form parts of the 
same nation, and bear the same common 
name, were wholly opposite to each 
other in manners, customs and taste. 
But this difference, so complete and es- 
sential, was produced by the varying 
spirit of their civil polity and social in- 
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sritutioDB. To provide for the defence 
of the republic, and secure its freedom, 
Lycurgu9 considered every individual 
born within its territory as the property 
of the state , and gave to all affairs a 
military tendency. To guard against the 
effeminating effect of sedentary habits, 
he forbade the citizens to cultivate the 
sciences, and consigned to slaves only 
the exercise of the mechanic arts. To 
convert the whole ma9s into an invincible 
soldiery, he sought by coarse fare and 
athletic exercises to harden the bodies, 
and render the mind inflexible and cruel. 
Where industry was a crime, to prevent 
the idleness of this stern and rude popu- 
lation from producing civil commotion, 
men were not left free agents in their 
most indifferent affairs. Where all goods 
were in common, where they studied 
neither domestic economy, nor business, 
and learnt nothing but what was abso- 
lutely necessary for the wants of civil 
life, refinements were unknown, TJie 
law, which had ordained that the doors 
of houses should only be made by a saw, 
and the cielings by an axe, without the 
aid of any other tool, was designed to 
shut out luxury and expense. From 
dwellings so rudely fashioned, vessels of 
gold and silver, rich tapestry, pictures, 
statues a*nd ornamental carving of every 
kind, were, in effect, excluded. We are 
not to wonder, that among these Greeks, 
the bodily and martial qualifications and 
fierce energies of the soul were alone 
prized ; and that the Fine Arts were un- 
practised, and artists unknown or con- 
temned. But no historian has charged 
the barbarism of those celebrated people 
upon their air or climate. The spirit of 
legislation, which prevented the cultiva- 
tion of the Fine Arts in Lacedemonia, 
under the same climate and sky, invited 
their advance in the neighbouring state 
of Attica. There was nothing physical 
in this cause in either republic. The op- 
posite minds of the two legislators, of 
Lycurgus at Sparta, and of Solon at 
Athens, alone caused the difference. The 
Athenian laws, framed upon the wise 
principle that private happiness is the 
best basis for public security, left the ci- 
tizens in possession of as much freedom 
as was compatible with the tranquillity 
©f the state. The whole system of po- 
licy was fashioned to draw forth the in- 
dustry, talents and genius of individuals. 
Idleness was guarded against as the pa- 
rent of crime, and the source of public 
insubordination. Hence, while among 
the neighbouring Greeks, in Sparta, li- 
berty appeared under a savage and ob- 



durate grandeur of character, attended 
by a sort of ferocious subordination and 
licentiousness in morals, — at Athens com- 
merce, manufactures, and the sciences 
flourished ; and to excel in poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music or 
eloquence, was considered the highest 
glory. It is a proud consideration for 
humanity, and an honour to the Fine 
Arts, that these illustrious people, not- 
withstanding their unrivalled attain- 
ments in the refinements of peace, and 
the superior freedom of their civil and 
political institutions, were more pure in 
their morals, and not less enthusiasti- 
cally attached to public liberty, or less 
brave or martial, than their fierce and un- 
polished rivals, the Lacedemonians. The 
valour of Leonidas and his Spartan he- 
roe*, who fell so gloriously defending 
their country at the pass of Thermopylae, 
was not more renowned than that 01 the 
Athenians at the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis and Plataea. But the trophies of 
their wars, the mouuments of their mi- 
litary power, have passed away. A brave 
people will ever participate in the tri- 
umphs of their armies, and revere the 
commanders who led them to victory ; 
but the arts of peace, alone, consecrated 
to the social virtues, have power to con- 
fer a solid and permanent glory. In the 
course of a long succession of ages, only 
the names of a few of the Grecian paint- 
ers, and none of their pictures, survive ; 
but the precious remains of their sculp- 
ture have immortalised Greece, and the 
genius of that illustrious people maybe 
still said, in the divine works of their 
sculptors, and in none more than in those 
of Phidias, now in the capital of this free 
country, to dictate the law in the Fine 
Arts, and to exhibit the union of truth 
and grace, of nature and grandeur, to an 
admiring world. The argument against 
the English climate is therefore refuted 
by the examples of Sparta and A then?. 
But modern (Ircece exhibits another me- 
lancholy proof, that the exquisite paint- 
ings of Parrhasiua and Zeuxis, and the 
breathing marbles of the Parthenon, 
were not produced by climate, but by 
wise laws, moral culture, and liberty. 
That unhappy country, deprived of her 
independence, and fallen from her intel- 
lectual greatness, retains the same ad- 
vantages of climate, hut her glory is no 
more. She possesses inhabitants, but 
not a people; for that common interest, 
which is the parent and nurse of the Fine 
Arts, and the only bond and power of 
society, is unknown in the land. Under 
the iron scsptre of despotism, the enthu- 
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eiasm of the soul is extinguished, and 
the imagination, continually oppressed by 
terror, fears to stretch her wings. Ge- 
nius and courage are beheld with suspi- 
cion, and carefully crushed as crimes 
against the state. The loveliness of 
beauty is a temptation to violence ; aud 
the very nature of man appears reversed. 
How changed from their forefathers, are 
the descendants of the warriors, before 
whom the armies of Xerxes fled in route 
and disorder; and of the sages and phi- 
losophers, to whose precepts the youth 
of distant nations listened in the groves 
of Acaderaus ! — Though possessed of the 
stature and aspect of Grecians, they 
dwell amidst the ruins of their ancient 
cities, an oppressed and servile race, 
without arts, or letters, or fame ! Happy 
if they are also without sensibility ; for 
what misery can be more poignant, than 
to be haunted by the shade of departed 
greatness : to witness their beloved coun- 
try's oppression, and to be a sharer in 
her sufferings, without a hope of living 
for her redemption, or of dying in the 
glorious attempt to break her chains ! 

No people have advanced so rapidly in 
the Fine Arts as the people of England 
within the last fifty years. It is com- 
puted that more than a thousand years 
elapsed from the time of Daedalus and 
his school, before sculpture attained to 
its perfection in Greece under Phidias 
and his contemporaries. The remains of 
Etruscan invention have furnished a well- 
grounded belief that the Fine Arts were 
introduced very early into the maritime 
cities of Italy, before the building of 
Rome. Painting was practised in Tus- 
cany, by Clcophantes, in the time of the 
first Tarquin, 652 years before the chris- 
tian era ; yet Plutarch states that the 
Romans had not arrived at a true taste 
for the arts until Marcellus enriched 
Rome with the fine paintings and statues 
obtained at the capture of Syracuse, 440 
years after the time of Cleophantes. 
These facts shew the slow progress of 
the arts in the boasted climate of Italy : 
and if war and its consequent circum- 
stances have, for so many ages, extin- 
guished painting and sculpture in Greece, 
and also in Italy, after the subversion of 
the Roman empire, in like manner, war 
and other circumstances, wholly inde- 
pendent of climate, for a suceesnion of 
centuries after the Romans had with- 
drawn from Britain, prevented the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the arts, which they 
had introduced into practice in the island. 
The ravages of the Scots and Picts, and 
the wars between the Saxons and Britons, 



destroyed almost all their works of art, 

excepting a few beautiful mosaics, which 
still display their taste. The cities have 
been so often wasted by fire and sword, 
that few remains of the ages, which im- 
mediately succeeded, exist to guide in- 
quiry. Some imitations of the designs 
of the Greek christians were executed in 
the reign of Edgar, but the increasing 
devastations, committed by the Danish 
invaders, wasted the country, and put a 
stop to improvement. The invasion by 
William the conqueror, was followed by 
the impoverishment and ruin of the Eng- 
lish nobility, but the sculptures from sa- 
cred history in Lincoln cathedral, exe-p 
cuted in this reign, and the monumental 
figures adopted from the Norman style, 
show that, in the midst of confiscation, 
massacre, and feudal barbarism, a taste 
for the arts still sprung up in the king- 
dom. His reign was followed by aceu^ 
tury of commotion. Contested claims 
and sanguinary struggles for the crown, 
foreign wars and the expenditure of 
wealth and loss of the nobility, in the 
crusade of Richard Cumr de Lion, were 
succeeded by the civil broils between 
king John and the barons. This period 
left little room to cultivate the embel- 
lishments of peace ; but still the arts did 
not fall into disuse. A precept of Henry 
the third in 1233, ordering the sheriff of 
Hampshire to have a chamber repainted 
with historical subjects, proves that his- 
torical painting had been introduced be- 
fore this date ; and various public docu- 
ments show that painting was practised 
during this reign. A record quoted by 
Walpole (vol. i. p. 11.) proves the extra- 
ordinary fact, that painting in oil colours 
was known in England in 1239, long be- 
fore the allcdged discovery of that pro- 
cess, by John abEyck, in Flanders, who 
died in 1441. Painting on glass was also 
practised at this time, so that the taste 
of the people for the arts of design can- 
not be doubted, although the unsettled 
state of the country prevented their ad- 
vancement. In 1240, many years before, 
exterior decorations were used to orna- 
ment the churches of France and Italy ; 
Bishop Jo see line caused the south-west 
front of Wells cathedral to be enriched 
with subjects from the Bible, , in alto-re- 
lievo, and with statues of its patrons and 
benefactors, larger than life. The ad- 
mired remains of the stone crosses, erect- 
ed to the memory of Queen Eleanor by 
Edward the first, do honour to this 
reign, and the statues of that queen ex- 
hibit features of Italian grace and ele- 
gance. But while at Rome, Florence, 
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Venice, and other Italian states, the Fine 
Arts rose into notice, and the artists 
made continual improvements, our Hen- 
ries and Edwards, for more than a cen- 
tury, wasted the flower of their subjects 
pursuing 1 their conquests in France. 

The wars, which produced the memo- 
rable victories of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, and spread tne fame of Eng- 
lish valour through the world, impo- 
verished their country. Before England 
could recover from this exhaustion, she 
was involved in the calamity of a con- 
tested sovereignty, and the sanguinary 
struggles between the powerful houses 
of York and Lancaster, ruined the no- 
bility, and devastated the land for thirty 
years. Here, again, the ravages of war 
and fanaticism have wholly destroyed 
their paintings, and left but few speci- 
mens of sculpture for several reigns ; 
but there are enough to continue a chain 
of proofs in favour of native genius. 
The Last Judgment over the south door 
of Lincoln cathedral ; the monument of 
Beau champ, Earl of Warwick, in Henry 
the Sixth's reign, and the multitude of 
statues in Henry the Seventh's chapel in 
Westminster, marked the existence and 
great improvement of sculpture down to 
the reiVn of Henry the Eighth. This 
monarch displayed a taste for the fine 
arts ; invited Raffaelle and Titian to his 
court ; and, although he was not so for- 
tunate as to obtain the presence of either, 
he gave his royal commission for the 
picture of St. George, the patron saint of 
England, to the latter. It is not impro- 
bable but that his munificence drew 
many other artists to visit this country, 
whose works have been destroyed. Of 
these, history notices Luca, or Bartholo- 
mew Penni, a scholar of Raffaelle ; Je- 
rome de Trevisi, and Anthony Teto, 
Italian painters ; and Torrigiano, a 
Sculptor of the school of Michael An- 
fcelo ; of John Carvus and Luca Corne- 
litz, painters, from Flanders ; and Hans 
Holbein, from Switzerland. 

The arts were, now, likely to grow 
up and flourish, when the change of re- 
ligion rendered them objects ofgeneral 
proscription and abhorrence. Painting 
and sculpture were denounced dis- 
loyal and rebellious subjects, in active 
co-operation with the enemies of the 
throne; and as Paganish emissaries 
from Satan to counteract the will of 
Heaven. Pursued and persecuted as 
double traitors, they fleu, in aifright, 
from these shores. The wit, the learn- 
ing, the manliness and valour, the do- 
mestic virtues and the public force, were 



incessantly employed to perpetuate their 
banishment. Pictures and statues were 
destroyed with a holy zeal all over the 
kingdom ; and were* thenceforward, 
looked upon with suspicion and abhor- 
rence, as illegal emblems and damnable 
instruments of conspiracy, hateful in the 
sight of God and man. This detestation 
mingled in acts of private devotion, and 
was strengthened by public worship. It 
was cherished by penal inscriptions on 
the statute books ; was, as it were, in- 
corporated in the civil and political in- 
stitutions ; animated the military spirit, 
and was, for a long time, supposed to 
form an essential point in the religion of 
the state. We are not to be surprised if, 
thus descending from father to son, a 
settled coldness and hatred of the Fine 
Arts,at length, formed a prominent trait 
in the English character. The child im- 
bibed it in his hours of instruction ; it 
strcngthed with his growth, and was re- 
garded in age as a paramount duty of 
loyalty and public spirit, and a means of 
eternal salvation. Thus, if we may use 
the figurative expression, the Fine Arts 
were torn up by the roots in this coun- 
try, and the soil was, as it were, render- 
ed sterile, to prevent their ever again 
springing up in the island. This is the 
real cause of the public coldness and 
apathy which have been so falsely misin- 
terpreted into a want of public taste in 
the natives, proceeding from a defect in 
their constitutions, or from the climate. 
England possessed liberty, wealth, and 
imperial dominion : she possessed glory 
in the sciences, and a pure system of 
morals; but, even Rtill more than at 
Sparta, her laws and social institutions 
were hostile to the Fine Arts. Reli- 
gion, which, in Greece, ancient Rome, 
and modern Italy, had been the parent 
and patron of the public style of paint- 
ing and sculpture in England became its 
public destroyer, and opposer. After 
this spirit of hostility had continued for 
several generations, to acquire a national 
inveteracy, the more formidable as it 
was founded in the purest motives, and 
built up and fortified with all the noblest 
qualities of the British character, when 
the patronage of Charles the First, and 
of a few lords about the court, had 
drawn Rubens, Vandyck, and a number 
of artists into England, a favourable 
prospect opened. But the civil war 
clouded all again. The fury of the 
fanatics and republicans dispersed or de- 
stroyed the royal and noble collections ; 
and the people, who, with silent dislike, 
had beheld the recent introduction of 
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pictures and statues, as a corruption in 
religion, rejoiced when the Fine Arts 
were again driven into exile. Until the 
middle of the last century there was little 
change. But from the restoration of 
Charles the Second, the example of his 
present majesty, and the progress of 
knowledge, abated the force of prejudice 
in the highest circles. A more liberal 
system of education, the freedom of the 
press, an intercourse with the continent, 
and various other causes, have since 
contributed to introduce an enlightened 
mode of thinking. But the work of centu- 
ries could not be removed in a day. The 
long odium and persecution of the Fine 
Arts, had deterred Englishmen from 
those studies, and the very few native 
artists, who had, for mauy years, ven- 
tured to attempt so unpopular a prac- 
tice, were not sufficiently employed to 
arrive at excellence. Hcuce, during the 
six preceding reigns, a succession of 
foreign artists enjoj ed the patronage of 
the court, and nobility and gentry, to 
the almost total exclusion of English 
men, whose discouraged and inferior at- 
tempts only served to confirm the pre- 
judice at home and abroad, that there 
was something in the air or climate of 
this island which disqualified Englishmen 
from attaining to excellence in the Fine 
Arts. The evil lay in the unthinking 
and unpatriotic practice of comparing 
English arty in its infancy, with foreign 
art in its prime. Englishmen of rank, 
having been accustomed, when abroad, 
in France, Italy, Holland, and other 
countries, to see the walls of churches, 
public halls, palaces, and private houses, 
covered and enriched with the works of 
their native artists, on their return to 
England, looked round on the naked 
walls of their public buildings and su- 
perb apartments. The contrast was too 
striking not to produce an unfavourable 
impression. Abroad, each school, within 
its own territory, possesses a proud 
supremacy in public opinion: and the 
British traveller, in each foreign state, 
heard the exulting commendations of 
noble and princely patrons, who each 
justly considered himself and his country 
a sharer in the celebrity of the works 
which he praised. Too mauy of our 
travelled amateurs, instead of making 
allowances for the imperious force of 
those circumstances, which, for so many 
centuries, had prevented the growth of 
the arts in this kingdom, drew an anti- 
British conclusion. They adopted the 
prejudices of foreigners, and inferred a 
deficiency of British genius from the 



scarcity of British fancy and historical 
pictures, forgetting that the true causes 
of that scarcity were the political and 
religious revolutions of the country, the 
unpopularity of the practice, and the 
almost total discouragement, against 
which British genius had to contend. 

To 'dissipate this anti-British spirit, 
his present Majesty founded the Royal 
Academy ; and the paternal wisdom of 
that measure has been proved by the 
fact, that since that royal incorporation, 
the Fine Arts, notwithstanding the 
mass of prejudices, which they have to 
encounter, have, as already noticed, 
advanced more in this country in fifty 
years than in any other in a century 
and a half. But though British genius 
rose to excellence, in every department 
of the arts, in which a due encourage- , 
ment was afforded, and that the portrait 
and landscape painters soon carried the 
palm of glorv from their contemporaries 
on the continent, still the prejudices 
of two centuries were not to be suddenly 
removed. The old religious dread and 
abhorrence of works of art had subsid- 
ed into a cold repugnance, and from 
that, in many circles, into a contempt 
for every production of the British pen- 
cil. Thus a too general indifference, or 
distaste, presented a fatal prospect to 
native genius. The heartless and un* 
just practice of comparing the infant 
efforts of the British painters in history, 
poetry, fancy and familiar life, with the 
finest works of the Italian, Dutch, and 
Flemish masters, continued, and threat- 
ened to render the further advance of 
the arts doubtful and tedious. Although 
each of the old schools had grown up and 
flourished under the applauding patron- 
age of national enthusiasm, England, 
the most powerful kingdom in Europe, 
was the only one in which, with a rew 
exceptions, the lovers of the Fine Arts 
undervalued the native artists, and were 
ashamed to decorate their mansions with 
their works, 

The Royal Academy, as a school 
op science, had produced able artists ; 
but artists without patrons, in poverty 
and distress, contending for a precarious 
subsistence, only contributed to increase 
the unfavourable opinion of their pro- 
fession. To remove this evil, to pro- 
tect and encourage the painters in the 
highest department of art, in the several 
stages from immaturity to excellence ; 
to excite and reward merit, and to intro- 
duce the genius of the British school to 
the patronage of the country; that 
noble association, the British Institution. 
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was founded. The Royal Academy and 
this patriotic body have a mutual in- 
terest; and their cordial co-operation 
is so absolutely necessary for the attain- 



ment of their object, that all but their 
common enemies must wish to promote 
their union. W. C. 



NEW INVENTIONS 

Mr. Lbstbr has brought his new dis- 
covery in optica to perfection, and from its 
simplicity and utility, it promises to be of 
great importance.— Two cones of light pro- 
duced from the luminary being" placed near 
to their respective apexes, and in opposite 
directions, base to base, form a parallelo- 
gram of indefinite dimensions, that would 
till the largest room with an equal light 
of the §ame tensity in every part of its space, 
and as the fountain of light would be in 
opposite directions, the bodies equally 
divided, would have but two sides as opposed 
to the lines of vision ; no shadows can be pro- 
duced by the application. Rooms of all 
descriptions may be lighted by the flame 
being placed on the outside of the wall, and 
its reflections thrown through an aperture, 
by which means the smoke arising from the 
combustion will pass off into the atmo- 
sphere without entering into the room. By 
this means the light will have the most 
beautiful effect by illuminating a space void 
of smoke, which is far from being the case 
with rooms lighted in the common way. 
It has been clearly ascertained that one of 
Mr. Lester's Mirrors, 13J inches diameter, 
placed before ore of the lamps commonly 
used to light stages, and fixed to the foot- 
board of the driver, will render the smallest 
print legible at the distance of 100 yards 
before the leaders heads. 

The Pedestrian Accelerator.— Notice of 
this singular invention having appeared in 
our number for March 1, page 178, we 
have in the present, given a wood cut repre- 
senting the machine, for the benefit of our 
readers who reside at a distance from the 
metropolis. 




Experiment* have shewn that it is easy 
to travel fifty or more miles a day on these 
" German Horses and as a riding-school 
iis about to be opened for them, we expect 
to see them brought into extensive use. 
For exercise in parks, &c. they seem to be 
admirably adapted ; and from a trial of their 
powers, we can say that their management 
la very readily acquired. 



AND PATENTS. 

American Water Burner. — An apparatus 
called the American Water Burner, has 
been invented by Mr. Morcy,of New Hamp- 
shire. It is a rough blow-pipe; but is ap- 
plicable in many cases in place of a fur- 
nace. Tar is intimately mixed with steam, 
and made to issue from a small jet, in the 
manner of an eolipile, and the stream of 
matter being ignited, produces a flame of 
great size and intensity. It appears that 
the water is partly decomposed towards the 
middle of the jet, and that the heat is thus 
increased, by increasing the quantity of ac- 
tive agents. But whatever the exact effect, 
the water is found to be useful in prevent- 
ing the formation of smoke, and increasing 
the combustion. 

A new life boat has been invented by 
Lieut. A. F. Gardener, R.N. and from the 
trials made with it, it is expected to present 
advantages over those in present use. It 
supports the weight of 18 men when lilted 
with water, and when completely overset, 
though with mast and sail standing, rights 
again without aid. 

A new invention has been lately promul- 
gated, called the Patent Dray, by which 
coachman, guard, or inside passenger, may 
apply the shoe to the wheel, without remo- 
val from their respective situations. 

Baron D'Evelkrang, President of the 
Royal College of Commerce at Stockholm, 
aud author of many ingenious mechanical 
inventions, has lately invented a machine 
for spinning flax, which has been submitted 
to the inspection of a commission appointed 
by the King of Sweden. By means of this 
machine, ten persons may, during ten hours, 
spin thirty-six pounds of flax. It is said 
that Buonaparte offered a million to any 
person who would produce a machine with 
these properties, and the first attempt of the 
kind was made by a Belgian. 

A new instrument called the (Edophone, 
has been invented and made by Charles 
Henry Vander Bergh. It has the appear- 
ance of a lady's work- table ; the shape is a 
parallelogram, and it occupies about 4 feet 
by 2. It is played on by keys, like a harp- 
sichord or piano- forte Along the back lies 
a solid block of metal of a peculiar composi- 
tion, known only to the inventor, and the 
exact proportions in which the several me- 
tals are combined, he avers to be indispen- 
sable to the production of the best possible 
tone. The side of the block that lies next 
the player, presents a sweep, into which are 
inserted cylindrical bars of the same metal, 
varying in length from 6^ inches to A an 
inch and something more than a ^ of an 
inch in diameter. Upon each of these bars 
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in a raoreable ring of the same metal, closely 
fitted, which u fixed by a screw through the 
top, and by changing the position of this 
ring (a very simple operation, and similar in 
effect to the apportioning of water in musical 
glasses) the instrument is tuned. To the 
end of the bar not inserted in the block, a 
spring is affixed at a right angle by a screw, 
and each of these springs is connected with 
the corresponding key by a simple mecha- 
nical contrivance, so as to be pulled forward 
when the keys are pressed down by the 
player. Part of the surface of the spring is 
covered with some kind of felt or plush. 
Parallel to these springs lies a roll of conical 
shape and of a peculiar composition, but 
differing from the block and the bars, the 
former being of a colour between brass and 
copper, and the roll resembling pewter. 
This roll revolving upon its axis, is put into 
motion by the foot, like the wood in a turn- 
ing lathe. The pressure of the finger 
upon the key brings the spring into contact 
with the roll while it is in a state of revolu- 
tion, and thus the bar inserted in the block 
is made to vibrate, and the tone produced. 
The sound ceases when the spring is relax- 
ed from contact with the roll, which hap- 
pens when the pressure of) the key is iemov- 
ed. A swell is produced by a difference in 
the touch, and a perfect crescendo and 
diminuendo can be otained at pleasure. — 
The compass of the instrument is five oc- 
taves and a half, and it is singular that the 
several parts produce sounds essentially dif- 
ferent The upper tones are precisely those 
of an octave flute — the next notes in succes- 
sion those of an oboe, below these of the 
clarionet, and still lower of the bassoon. 
The resemblance is exceedingly close, so 
much so, indeed, that the best application of 
the invention will probably be found to be 
in substituting the CEdophone for wind in- 
struments at concerts where good players 
are not to be had. The lowest tones are 
rough, and rather injure than improve the 
general effect whenever they are employed. 
Increasing the sixe of the block and bars ex- 
tends the quantity of tone in a degree far 
beyond a geometrical ratio. In the present 



shape and proportion, its tone is scarcely 
loader than a common square piano-forte. 
The CEdophone is competent to the perfor- 
mance of an allegro. Of its use as an ac- 
companying instrument to the voice, every 
one may judge from the description of its 
several tones. They clearly give a con- 
stant variation as the composition rises or 
falls ; and now the singer would seem to be 
accompanied by a flute, and now by a cla- 
rionet or bassoon obligate The general 
effect, however, is that of a small concert 
of all these wind instruments. 

NEW PATENTS. 

John Ruthvbn, of Edinburgh, printer, 
for an improved drag for coaches, carriages, 
or other vehicles, which operates by raising 
a wheel or wheels off the ground, from the 
inside or outside of the coach, carriage, 
&c.j without stopping the horses. Dated 
Dec. 1818. 

Alexander Adib, of Edinburgh, opti- 
cian ; for an improvement on the air baro- 
meter ; which improved instrument is to be 
called a syrapiesometer. Dec. . 

William Johnson, of Salford, Manches- 
ter, brewer ; for certain improvements in 
the construction of furnaces or fire-places, 
for the purposes of heating, boiling, or eva- 
porating water and other liquids ; which im- 
provements are applicable to steam-engines 
and other purposes, whereby a greater sav- 
ing in the consumption of fuel is effected, 
with a more complete destruction or con- 
sumption of smoke by combustion, than has 
hitherto been produced. Dec 24. 

Charles Tanner, of Plymouth, Devon- 
shire, tanner, for certain improvements in 
preserving or curing raw hides and skins by 
the application of certain materials hitherto 
unused for that purpose. Jan. 4, 1819. 

John Gregory, of Penny Fields, All 
Saints Poplar, Middlesex, shipwright; for a 
combination of machinery, consisting of a 
fire-escape ladder, and the various appara- 
tus necessary for the safety of persons and 
property in such cases ; part of which ma- 
chinery' is applicable to other useful pur- 
poses. Jan. 15. 



THE I 

COVENT GARDEN. 
The Marriape of Figaro.— The Ma- 
nagers of this Theatre, always anxious 
to make a due return for public favour, 
have produced this excellent Opera, with 
the music of Mozart, nor indeed have 
they confined themselves to the music 
only belonging to the piece, but have 
made a judicious selection from the se- 
veral published works of this great mas- 
ter. The part of the Countess of A1- 
mavia was performed by Mrs. Dickons, 
and the songs, and the varied harmony 
and science of the music, was given by 



this accomplished singer in a manner 
worthy both of the inimitable composer 
and of herself. Mrs. Dickons, if we are 
rightly informed, has passed nearly three 
years in Italy, previously to her appear- 
ing on the boards last season ; and was 
received by the foreign theatres with a 
welcome little inferior to the reception 
of her talents at home. Miss Stevens 
performed the part of Susan, and most 
admirably seconded the science of Mrs. 
Dickons. In their duets, nothing could 
be more effective than the blending of 
their voices and tones into each other. 
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Both, in this manner, concurred to give 
effect to the efforts of the other. We 
know no other Opera on the English 
stage which contains so much finished 
Composition in its music. 

DRURY LANE. 

A new Tragic Comedy, in three acts, 
-called The D,ratf of Naples, has been 
produced at thfc theatre, evidently writ- 
ten for the purpose of exhibiting Mr. 
Kean, and to the discour agement of all 
the other talents of the company. It is 
the production of Mr. Soane, a writer 
of some very clever pieces, although in 
the present by prostituting his genius to 
the whim of the representative of its 
hero, he has completely failed of success. 
The plot, if plot it may be called, is sim- 

{)]y as follows : — Malvesi, the dwarf, is a 
ittle crooked wretch, and as distorted 
in mind as in body. Like Richard he 
detests all the better proportioned part 
of the creation, but his most implacable 
hatred is towards his brother* His 
brother Giulio, a general returned in 
triumph from the wars to enjoy the 
sweets of peace, and is therefore very 
solicitous to be very fraternal with 
Malvesi, who requites his good inten- 
tions and overtures of friendship by 
entertaining a fixed resolution to mur- 
der him the first opportunity for his at- 
tentions to Arinanda, with whom Mal- 
vesi also is in love. Giulio, finding it 
more easy to gain the affection of Aman- 
da than the friendship of the Dwarf, re- 
solves upon a marriage with her. Count 
Orsino and the General bring a casket 
of jewels, intended as a present to his 
bride, into the room where Malvesi is, 
who, instigated by jealousy, substitutes 
a treasonable for a love letter in it. 
Upon this evidence the marriage is set 
aside* and his brother banished. After 



an interval, and some adventure, during 
which Malvesi sends a bravo to assas- 
sinate his brother, the King oi' Naples, 
havi*gbeen informed of the falsehood 
of the accusation made against Giulio, 
sends for him and the Dwarf — restores 
the former to favour, re-establishes him 
in all his honours, and causes the latter 
to witness him at the altar married to 
Anuauda. The Dwarf maddens at the 
sight and dies. 

Of the piece, as a literary production, 
we cannot speak too decidedly ; it is a 
mixture of dulness and folly, notwith- 
standing which, gleams of genius every 
now and then burst out even through 
the disgusting frame-work. 

ORATORIOS. 

Drtjry Lane.— The Lent Oratorio* 
at this Theatre begun on Wednesday, 
the 3d of M arch, with an extensive selec- 
tion from Mozart and Haydn, a Miscel- 
laneous Act, and the Battle Sinfonia, 
by Beethoven. It was conducted with 
great spirit, and did infinite credit to 
the taste and judgment of Sir George 
Smart. Madame Bellochi and Mrs. 
Salmon distinguished themselves by 
exerting their utmost ability to please, 
and gave delightful exhibitions in their 
respective styles. The Sinfonia closed 
the night with singular eclat. 

Covent Garden.— The Oratorios 
commenced here on Friday the 5th. 
We are sorry not to be able to speak 
favourably of the selection. With a 
good instrumental orchestra, and re- 
spectable singers, with which the public 
are well acquainted, the performance 
was altogether ineffective. 

[We are obliged, for want of room, to 
defer, till next mouth, our remarks on the 
Tragedy of Th* Italians, and Mr. Kean's 
conduct towards its author.] 
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The followinq works are in the press and 
speedily will be publUhed. 

Messrs. Harding and Nicol are preparing 
a Catalogue of the valuable French, German, 
and English Library of her late Majesty, 
removed from Windsor to Buckingham 
House, and which will be sold by Mr. Evans 
in -the month of May. 

A new periodical work is announced, 
written in ancient or modem Greek only, 
aid by native* of Greece; the principal 
object of which is to make the friends of the 
Greek nation, acquainted with the present 
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state of knowledge amongst them, and with 
their endeavours for their regeneration. 

A Translation of the Comtej>se de Genlis* 
celebrated novel entiUed Les Parvenus, on 
les A ventures de Julien Delmours. 

The Life of William Lord Russell, with 
some account of the times in which he lived. 
By Lord John Russell. 

A Treatise on the Education of Youth, 
founded on the discrimination of individual 
character by the form of the head. By Dr. 
Spuraheim. , 

A Syriac and English Graflunar, designed 

Vol. XI. 2M 
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for ibe use of English students. By Mr. T. 
Yeates. 

A Translation of Marshal Bassompier's 
Account of his Embassy to London, with 
notes and commentaries, describing the 
Court of England in 1620. 

Collections for a Topographical Historical 
and descriptive Account of Boston, and the 
Hundred of Kirbeck in the county of Lin- 
coln. By Bishey Thompson, esq. 

Meditations and Reflections on the Beau- 
ties Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature. 
By the Author of " Amusements in Retire- 
ment. 

A Series of finbhed Engravings, with 
descriptions of the ecclesiastical and castel- 
lated Antiquities of Normandy. By Mr. J. 
S.Cotraan,ol Yarmouth. 

A Collection of Letters relative princi- 
pally to Public Events during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, from the original 
papers in the archives of the Rawdon 
Family in Ireland. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
journey over land from India to England in 
1817, containing an account of Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Ac. &c. By William Heude, esq. 

A Journey to Persia in the Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 1817. 
By M de Kotzebue. 

The Life of the late Right Hon. John 
Phil pot Curran, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. By his Son, W. H. Curran, esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A Journey in Caruiola and Italy in the 
years 1817—1818. By W. A. Cadell, esq. 
8vo. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland. By James Play (air, D.D. 
F. R. S. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Excursions through Ireland, to be com- 
prised in eight volumes, containing 400 
engravings. 

A Collection of Dr. Zonch's works, with 
a Memoir. By the Rev. Francis Wrangharn. 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes, respecting extraordinary 
characters, illustrative of the tendency of 
credulity and fanaticism. By J. Cecil. 

Zeal and Experience, a tale. 

Emmeline, an unfinished tale, with Fomc 
other pieces. By the late Mrs. brunton, 
Author of "Self Control,*' &c. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Splendid 
Collection of Pictures, by British arti-sts in 
.Sir John Fleming Leicester's Gallery in 
Hill street, and atTabley. By Mr. W. Carey. 

Letters of the Right Hon. J. Philpot Cur- 
ran to H. Weston, e*q. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Lite and Writings of Luis 
de Camoens. By J. Adams, esq. 2 \ols. 8vo. 

Notes Statistical, Moral, and Political on 
the Colony of New South Wale?, and its de- 
pendant Settlements, on Van Diemens land. 

The Iron Mask, a poem. By the Author 
of "The Red use of die Pyrenees," Ac. 

fir marks on the Foreknowledge of God, 



suggested by passages in T)r. Adam Clarke's 
Commentary on the New Testament. T3y 
Gill Timms. 

The Victories of the Duke of Wellington, 
illustrated in a series of Engravings from 
drawings by Richard Westall, R. A. The 
outlines engraved by C. Heath, and coloured 
in imitation of the original drawings. 

The Englefield Vases; the first part of 
this work containing six plates engraved by 
H. Moses, from the Vases in the posses»ioi* 
of Sir H. Englefield, bart. is just ready for 
publication. 

Mr. Dodwell's long promised Travels will 
certainly appear in May, accompanied with 
the first portion of his V iews in Greece. 

Sir W. Gell's Itinerary of Greece, is 
also nearly completed. 

Pastorals Ruggiero, and other poems. 
By E D. Baynes, esq. 

Views in the Tyrol. En craved by W. B. 
Cooke, from drawings by P. Dewint ; the 
original sketches taken by Major Cockburn, 
of the Royal Artillery, in the year 1811. 

The Yorkshire Gazette, a loyal and con- 
stitutional newspaper, the political depart- 
ment of which will be conducted on 
the principles of the late Mr. Pitt. — la 
the maintenance of these and other cor- 
responding principles, connected with the 
welfare of our valuable and national establish- 
ments, it will proeeed with firmness and 
spirit, but at the same time, avoid misre- 
presentation, acrimony, and |»ersonality, 
which will entitle it to the support of loyal 
and well deposed persons of every deno- 
mination. 

The tenth and concluding volume of 
Donovan's British Birds. 

A new vol h me of Rivington's Annual 
Register for the year 1808 ; which will soon 
be followed by another volume of the former 
series. 

A satirical work entitled, " Junius with 
his vizor up! or the real Author of the 
lietters under that signature now first un- 
veiled and revealed to the world, in two 
letters to my cousin in the country : from 
G-Xipus Oronoko, tobacconist and snuff- 
seller." 

Narrative of a Voyatre to the S|»anish Main 
in the ship Two Friends, the capture of 
Amelia Island by M'Gre-ior's forces, and 
their dislodgment of the American troaps, 
with Anecdotes illustrative of the manners 
and habits of the Seminole Indians : with 
an Appendix; containing a detail of the 
trial and execution of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister. 8vo. 

Popular Observations on the Diseases to 
which literary and sedentary persons are 
subject, with hints for their prevention and 
cure. By W. Andre Pearkes, Member of the 
Royal CohVee of Surgeons. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
Horncastle, and several neighbouring 
parishes, in the county of Lincoln, embel- 
Ji«hed with Engravings. By George Weir*- 
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Foreign Literature lately imported. 

Ginguene, Histoire Litterairc d* Italic. 
Tom. 7, 8, and 9,(et dernier.) 8vo. 11. 14s. 

Correspondance inedite ofticidle et con- 
fidentielle de Napoleon Bonaparte avec les 
Coars ^tran^ref, les princes, les ministres, 
et les generaux Franqais ct (Stranger* en 
Italie, en Alkinague, et en Egypte. Tom. 

1. 8vo. 10s. 

Correspondance de Napoleon avec Carnot 
pendant les Cent Jours. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Segur, (Jalerie Moral et Politique. Tom. 

2. 8vo. 10s. 

Land en, Choixde tableaux et statues des 
plus cclebrcs Musces et Cabinets Strangers. 



Ouvrage destine! k servir de suite et de 
Complement aux Annates du Masle de 
France. Tom. 1. liv. 1» 8vo. wiih 36 plcdet, 

Almanach du Commerce de Paris, des 
de'partemens de la France et les principalea 
Villes du Monde pour 1819. large 8vo. 11. 

Almanach Royal pour 1819. 8vo. 11. 

Lemaire, Con'cs Moraux pour la Jeuneese. 
2 vols. 12 mo. fig. 12s. 

Biographie des Hommes Vivants. Tom. 4, 
et5. 8vo. 11.4s. 

Comte Chaptal, De l'lndustrie Fran<jabe. 
2vols.8vo. 11; 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

N.B. The Observations are made twice every day, at Eight o'Clock in the Morning and 

at Ten in the Evening. 



1819. I Ther. | Wind | General Remarks 



SO 



Mar. I 



M.40 


S.S.W. 


ile«vy rain 


E.V) 


N.W. 




M.S2 


w. 


Slight blect, snowy 


F °0 


N. 




M.3i 


W.N.W. 


Li tilt* snow 


E. 32 


K.W. 




M.S2 


s \v. 


Snow and rain 


E.38 


E. 


Rain 


M.19 


s.w. 


Cloudy 


E.40 


E. 


Rainy 


M.IO 


S.E. 


Cloudy 


£.56 


E. 


Rainy, boisterous 


M.30 


E.N.E. 


Rain, snow 


E.40 


E. 


Rain, cloudy 


M.4S 


E.N.E. 


Heavy rain 


E 39 


K. 


Clomly 


M.S8 


E.N.E. 


Cloudy 


E.36 


E.N.E. 


Serene 


M 37 


N.E. 


Clondy 


R.4e 


N.N E. 


Showery 


M.« 


N.N.E. 


Cloudy 


E.42 


N.N.E. 


Cloudy 


M.42 


N.E. 


Cloudy 


E.40 


N.E. 


Cloudy 


M.sa 


N.E. 


Cloudy 


E. 40 


N.E. 


Cloudy 


M.40 


E.N.E. 


Serene 


R.38 


N.E. 


Cloudy 


M.W 


E. 


C loudy 


E.40 


W. 


Cloudy 


M38 


w. 


Cloudy 


P..41 


w.s.w. 


Cloudy 


M.44 


W.N W. 


Cloudy 


E. 44 


N.W. 


Cloudy 


M 44 


N W. 


Cloudy 


E 45 


N.W. 


Cloudy 


M.45 


N.W. 


Cloudy 


E.46 


N.W. 


Cloudy 



MurU 
15 



{ 
{ 

H 



Ther. , Wind. ( Goner*! Remarks. 



M.42 


S.W. 


Cloudy 


E.sa 


E. 


Serene 


m.it 


E.S.E. 


Serene 


E.45 


S.W. 


Kain 


M.48 


S.W. 


Cloudy 


E.4fi 


w. 


Cloudy 


M44 


W.N.W. 


Serena 


E.42 


N.W. 


Cloudy 


M.Sti 


N. 


Serene 


E. 45 


S.W. 


Rain 


M.48 


s.w. 


Heavy show** 


E.40 


W.N.W. 


Cloudy 


M.42 


N.W. 


Stormy 


E.40 


N.W. 


Showery 


M 40 


N. 


Serena 


E. tC 


N.W. 


Cloudy 


M.»5 


W. 


Cloudy 


E.46 


S.S.W. 


Clondy 


M.45 


W.S.W: 


Cloudy 


E.44 


S.E. 


Rait 


M.48 


S.Ww 


Serene 


E.48 


S.S.W. 


Ruin 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

THE weather during the latter part of the latC 
month, assumed some of the stern features of 
winu r. accompanied with mow and raia, but unat- 
tended by any »e\-sre frost. From the 2d instant 
the weaiher has been geucrally dry, and very tern* 
perate, although the prevailing winds iu*e beea 
the N.N.E. and N.W.— a circumstance almost wifcu- 
ont an example in this month, when those winds 
have predominated. Ioclead, so extraordinary in 
this respect is the present season, that it would) 
almost induce a belief that some great cllaatrieal 
revolution had taken place in Um northern and 
eastern p*U of Europe, tht immense storehouse) 
from whence we deritt our sionty gltaoiofi of 
winter* 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

AN unusual degree of apathy continues to pervade the whole commercial community,, 
and almost every article of merchandize, whether of raw produce, manufactures, or colo- 
nial, to ex periencc a depression both in demand and value; the depression in value, how- 
ever, is only a depression from a speculating maximum, not such as to discourage pro- 
duction; and as consumption is»promoted by moderate prices, we may look forward to a 
revival of dvinand, and a resumption of general activity. We Jiave invariably contended, 
that the field lor commercial enterprize is progressively widening, and presenting continu- 
ally increasing advantages, whieh position seems directly at variance with the results of 
several months past ; but, however much we may regret the abject condition to which 
commerce is at present reduced, we are satisfied of its being occasioned by avoidable 
causes, and consequently we anticipate, that the experience of the past will operate to 
the advantage of the future. To render somewhat more intelligible and explicit our views 
•n this subject, we need only refer to the several speculations, w ithin the last twelve 
months, in oil, hops, tallow, and Cast India cotton, as the more prominent features of that 
perversion of principle and common sense in commercial proceeding, which, instead ot 
promoting the legitimate ends of its object and capability — that of diffusing comforts and 
prosperity throughout the pale ot its influence, can only lead to the ruin of many, and the 
prejudice of all who maybe so unfortunate as to be concerned in any article that become* 
subject to the baneful cupidity of speculation. 

The supply of Wheat, since the commencement of the present year, has fallen off very 
considerably, whilst Barley and Beans have continued to arrive in excess ; and we think it 
a duty we owe to all ranks of our friends, who read for information rather than amuse- 
ment, to point out to them in particular the Table shewing the supply of Grain for the pre- 
sent year, with the average return of prices, and to refer to the Table of the comparative 
supply of the last seven years in our last Number. Of Sugar, Coffee, and Rum, 
the consumption keeps pace with the supply, and Cotton continues to arrive in a. 
corresponding ratio of last season, which exceeded the consumption by one-third; 
it is, therefore, not improbable but that a further depression in price will take place in this 
article, already for certain kinds one-half less than at the same period last year, particu- 
larly East India, which were, for Bengal from lOd. to Is. Id. now 5 \ to 7 £ ; Surats Is. #d. 
to Is. 4d. now 6d. to 9jd. ; other kinds about one-fourth less, viz. Georgias were Is. 7d. 
to Is. lOd now Is. 2d. to Is. 4d ; Brazils were Is. lOd. to 2s. 2d. now Is. 5d. to Is. 9d. 
The lower numbers, or qualities of Cotton Yarn, are lower in the proportion of about 
2s. lOd. the present price from 3s. 3d. to 3s. 5d. The price at this period last year, whilst 
the finer numbers command higher prices, a circumstance that will account for the nu- 
merous new buildings now erecting in Lancashire for spinning ; on the other hand, vari- 
ous kinds of cotton manufactured articles have, within the last three months, been forced 
to sale at a loss of one-third or more upon the actual cost It is this sort of disorganiza- 
tion in the value of merchandize that produces the evil in commercial intercourse, and not 
the total absence of demand, to which persons in general are in the habit of ascribing it 

Supire are in value about Gs. per cwt. lower than at this period last year, when the price 
was from 77s. to 9 Ss. now 72s. to 87s. , according to quality. Coffeesnre 15s. to 20s. per 
ewt. higher than at this period last year ; yet 80s. to 40s. per cwt. lower than in the month 
of August. The present prices for Jamaica 1 18s. up to 148. ; St. Domingo, Bmzil, &c. 
110s. to li5s. Rum, notwithstanding a diminished stock, and its admission into Russia, 
is 3d. to 4d per gallon lower than last season. The Tallow speculators still continue to 
maintain the price 10s. to 15s. per cwt. above Its legitimate value, although 25s. per cwt. 
lower than in September last. 

At the commencement of last month a sudden panic pervaded the market of Public 
Funds, which produced a depression of from 76 to 73 for S per cent. Consols. The panic, 
•r finesse, or whatever else it may bo termed, appears to have subsided, and Consols have 
remained steady for a fortnight pu&t at 74 and a fraction approximating to 75. The 
Foreign Exchangos have also indicated within the last two or three weeks an improvement 
of 2 or 3 'percent.. 

An Oflicial Return, by order of the ITouce of Commons, nf the Value of all Grain and 
Flour imported into Great Britain for the last seven years, hating appeared just as this 
Report was going to press, we stopped the same for insertion, to render more complete 
the comparative view we have endeavoured to disclose on this very important and inte- 
resting subject :— 

L. s. tl. 

Value in 181 a . . . . 1,2G7,3 >0 3 1 
„ 1813 .... 2,192,592 3 6 
u 1814 .... 2,815,319 4 
„ 1815 . . . . 793.2-I3 8 11 
„ 1816 .... viv.v::7 19 7 
„ 1817 .... 6,403,8113 10 <> 
n 18U .... 10,908,140 a 
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Statement of the Total Weekly Supply of GRAIN, SEED, and FLOUR, for Low- 
iM>y, from the 20th February to 20lh March, 1819, compared with the Average 
Weekly Supply of last Year, and of the present Year up to the ?0/A February ; shew- 
ing the Proportion of Foreign into London, and the Total Importation of foreign 
into all GREAT BRITAIN, with the Average Return of Prices regulating such 
Importation, 





Wheal 
Qrs. 


Barly. 
Qrs. 


Man. 
Qrs. 


OhIS. 

Qrs. 


Kyc 
Qr% 


Qrs- 


PraS. 
Qrs 


Lius. 
Qra 


Hour. 
Sacks. 


Weekly Average of the Year 1818 


10257 


10*7f 


35 <7 


23707 


C63 


'.80T) 


1*18 


2481 


7110 


Weekly Average of 1819 op to Feb.SO 


8035 


10*fV< 


4423 


15390 


Sip 


809^ 


1336 


42S 


7563 

8l5ti 

loots 

5366 
9907 


Week ending the 27th Feb. 

6th March. 
13th March. 
20th March. 


11*97 
I6096 
3483 
55*5 


1 1593 
1745. 5 
5182 
8257 


4142 
2904 
2220 
5070 


IC897 
31732 
9189 
10823 


l6u<j 


9*1 
4537 

283 
1502 


1617 

1399 
475 
435 


25 
35 


Total of 1819 to London to March 20 
Proportion of Foreign 


100006 
54054 


K'6*89 
49755 


49719 


187772 
53741 


*17* 

3603 


71064 
63111 


14617 
4977 


3088 
3*14 


9*980 
231* 


Total Imp. of Foreign into Gt. Brit. 
Average Return of Price, Mar. 13,1819 
Average, admitting | from Brit. Ame. 
Importation free* | all other Farts 


100755 
77s. 8J. 
67s. 
80s. 


8*350 
56s.6d 
33s. 
40s. 




62**1 
30s. 9d. 
2Cs. 
27s. 


792^ 
j6%r. 
**v 

53s. 


P4974 

'Os.lOtJ 
44i. 
53s. 


87*9 
53s. 8d. 
4*s. 
53s. 


12688 


11080 



• Grain is allowed to he Imported from all Parts for Home Consumption free of Duty, when the 
Average Return of Prices from the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales for Six Weeks pre- 
ceding the 15th February, 15th May, 15th Aogutt, and the 15lh November, shaN exceed a-. above; bat, 
providing the Average within the first Six Weeks from cither of the above Dales should decline below 
the Standard, the Importation is go cease from all Ports in Europe, within the Rivers Etdassao antl 
Ejder, bat to continue for Three Months from all other Parts. 



BANKRUPTS. 

FROM FEBRUARY 23, TO MARCH 23, 1819, INCLIJ8IVE. 

Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the Bankrupt, The OoHeitort' names are between parentheses. 



A 

ADAMS 8. and J. Jos. Wattleworth, Walsall, 
Stafford, factors (Price and co., Old square, Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

B. 

Boniface C, jonr. Chichester, rnealman (Hume, 
notborn court, Gray's Inn— Bates J. Stockport, 
Chester, dealer and chapman (Meadowcroft, Gray's 
Inn— Bailey C. II. II . Swallowfield, Wilt*, dealer 
and chapman (Fisher and Co., Hoi born— Bar foot J. 
Arundel I street, Strand, fancy and ornamental sta- 
tioner(Pateraon and co , Old Broad street — Bass J. 
CaUlc inn, Woodford, Eisex, victualler (Ilobler, 
Walbrook— Bell C. F. Castle street, Bethnal green, 
victualler (Parnell, Church street, Spital fields— 
Beer W. Plymouth dock, ironmonger (Dark and 
CO., Princes street, Bedford row— Blake J. Parson's. 
Green, Fulbam, brewer (Buckle, Size lane— Bam- 
forth J. Wath-npou-Dearne, Yorkshire, butcher, 
(Alexander and co., Kew Inn— Barton W.Cornbill, 
auctioneer (Collin's and co., Spital square — Booth 
J Gloucester, earthenwareman (Walstons, Ilatton 
Garden— Burradon W, Worcester, hop merchant, 
(Card.de and co., Hoi born court, Gray's Inn— Bur- 
ch*rl R., Aslrton within Ma*kerfielu\ Lancashire, 
dealer and chapman (Makinson, Middle Temple— 
Bennet J., A. Tabberer, and Co Scndamore, Man- 
chester, Lancaster, woollen-card m»nufacta>< rt 
(Adlington aud co., Bedford row— Brodie II. Li- 
verpool, Lancaster, linen draper (II urd and co., 
King's Bench Walk, Temple— Barter R. H. Bish- 
op's ^Walthan, Hants, grocers (Amor/ aod co. 
Lothbary. 



C 

Co* J. and J. Morgan, Gutter lane, London, 
glovers, (Oldham, Earl street, Blackfriars.— Cushon 
T. Minories, hat manufacturer (Mangham, Great 
8t. Helen's, London— Chmcher J. Bristol, hair pre- 
parer (King, Serjeant's Inn, Fleet street— Cousin* 
J Charlton street, Somei'a Town, cheesemonger, 
(Rose, East street, Red L'tou Square — Crickett D. 
Hougham, Kent, timber merchant (Stookerand co. 
New Boswcll court, Lincoln's Inu— Clant J. Wal- 
sall, Stafford, flour seller (Avison and co. Castle 
street, Holborn— Crost J. H. Bristol, corn factor 
(Edmunds^ Exchequer Office, Lincoln's Inn— Car- 
Me W, and T. Hodgson, Bolton-le-mrars, Laneas- 
ter, dealers in cotton yarn (Milne and co. Temple — 
Cheppett C. Walcot, Somersetshire, cabinet maker 
(WillUms, Red Lion Square — Cole R. Friday at. # 
warehouseman (Steel, Buckler&bury — Campbell D. 
B. Harper, and A. Baillie. Old Jewry, merchants 
(Kaye and Co., New Bank buildings — Cottam G. 
Manchester, plaisterer (Adlington and en.. Bedford 
row— Cameron J. Manchester, merchant (Maktnsoay 
Temple— Chaster G. Oomersal, J. Chaster, Knot, 
tingly, and T. Chaster, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. coak\ 
dealers (F.van*. Hatton Garden— Cock sedge, T. A. 
Woolpit, Surf*. Ik, merchant (Tom's, Copthall court, 
Throgm«'iton street— Cook. W. P. Plymouth, mer- 
chant (Alliston and co., Freeman's court, CornbUl. 
D 

Davies M. J. Maidstone, Kent, dealer and chap- 
man (Norton. Commercial chambers, Minories— 
Doble A. Liverpool, Master Mariner (Rowlinsou, 
Liverpool — Dyson B. Doncaster, corn dealer (Lo- 
ver, Holborn court, London 
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E 

Evans W. S. Chape! street. Larab*§ Conduit st„ 
bricklayer (Blakelock, Serjeant'* Inn, Fleet street— 
Emanuel A. Plymouth Dock, Devon, navy agent 
(Walker, New lnu— Ellis R. Deun street. South- 
w«ik, provision broker (Richardson, Clement's lun 
F. 

French W. Heaton, Morris, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer (Lowe and Co., Southampton build* 
ings. Chancery lane— Pairclough R. Farringdon, 
Lancaster, Tanuer (Blakelock, Serjeaut's Inn. Fleet 
stieft — Fourdiinier J. and J. C, Rickmausworth, 
HerU. paper makers (Richardson, Clement's lane, 
Lombaid street — Fenner B. F*nchurch street cham- 
bers, flour factor (Parnther and co., London street, 
FenchuicM street — Fisher G. and T. Liverpool, 
merchants (Clarke and co . Chance.iy lane— Fen- 
ner R. Pateinoster row, bookseller (Sweet and co., 
Basinghall street. 

G 

Grcgsou W. Kingston upon Hull, merchant 
(FIIjs, Chancery lane— Greathead T. and W. Outh- 
waite.Lamb street, Middlesex (Thompson and co., 
Leman street, Goodman's Fields — Gray G. Ham- 
mersmith, Middlesex, carpenter and builder (Top. 
kin, Dean street, Soho— Guy, T. Liverpool, broker 
(N orris, John street, Bedford row— Grime J. Bol- 
ton, Lancashire, upholsterer (Appleby and co., 
Gray's lun square — Garland J. Austin Friars, in 
•urance broker (Bouidillou and co., Bread street 
Cheapaide, 

II 

Harris C. and J. Edmonds, Birmingham, japan- 
nerk (Alexander and co., New Inn — Hope T. 
Blakeley, Manchester, bleacher (Hurd and co., 
Temple — llatton J. Warrington, Lancaster, butcher 
(Kurd and co., Temp'e — Homer J. Bioekbottom, 
Lancaster, W. Horner, Liverpool, and J. Horner, 
Jamaica, linen manufacturers (Blakelock, Serjeant's 
Inn, Fleet sticct— lleaford T.John street, St«*puey, 
Middlesex, dealer and chapman (Bousfleld, Bouve- 
rie street, Flaet street— Harvey W. Clifton Glou. 
eester, lodging house ke< per (Addington and co., 
Bedford row— Hendry M. Kingston upon Hull, 
merchant (Rosser and co.. Bartlett s buildings-Her- 
bert T. Chequer yard, Dowgate hill, cotton mer- 
chant (Lewis, Crutched Friars— Heath R. Chelten- 
ham, cairie.r (Bridger, Angel court, Throgmorton 
street — Howe J. Fiusbury place, livery stable keep- 
er (LongiUll and co., Gray's Inn square — Hayhurst 
W. Rimmington Gfoburne, York, eolton manufac- 
turer (fluid and co.. Temple— Houghton J. E- bet- 
ter lane, builder (Deykes, Thavies Inn — HofTman J. 
Mile end mud, Middlesex, brewer (Thomas, Fen 
court, Fenchurch street. 

J 

Jawmieson J. Globe street, Wapping, shipowner 
(Hatchison, Crown court, Threadneedle street — 
Jones G. E. Bedford, bookseller (Swain and co., 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

K 

Kidd J. Castle Coombe. Wilts, butcher (Dax and 
CO., Doughty street— Keut A. Deptford, baker 
(Williams, Cursitor street — Knowles J. Stroud, 
Gloucester, inuholder (His, Cook's court, Lincoln's 
Inn 

L 

Loft G. Woodbridge, Suffolk, corn and coal mer- 
chant (Hine, Essex court. Temple— Leslie A. S«xe 
lane, Bucklersbury, provision merchant (Gregson 
and co., Angtlcurt, Thr«:«mcrtnn street— Lawcs 
T. Amesbury, Wiltshire, corn dealer, Sandy's and 
co.. Crane court, Fleet street— Lamb J. R. Uns- 
worth lodge, Lancaster (Hay, Manchester— Lea W. 
Btrmiugham, victualler (Long and CO., Ilolborn 
oouit, Sray'a Inn 



M 

Mitchell T. Cowiek, Yorkshire, linen draper 
(Egexton and co., Gray's Inn square— Miall M. 
Portsea, merchant (Alexander and co., new lun— 
Mercer J. Heath street. Commercial road, mariner 
(Charsley, Mark lane— Masters J. Dart ford, Kent, 
grocer) Pownall and co. Coptball court— Morton J. 
Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer (Ad* 
lington and co.. Bedford row— -My cock H. Man- 
chester, provision dealer 'Appleby and co., Gray's 
Inn square — Murray J. Bishopsgate street, cord- 
waincr (Redit, King's Road, Bedford row. 

N 

Nonis H. Bolton le moors, Lancaster, confec- 
tioner (Ellis, Chancery lane— Nelson T. and E. 
Smith, Bolton, Lancashire, bed qailt manufacturers 
(Meddowcroft, Gray's Inn— Newton H. Devonshire, 
street, Queen's square, tailor (Goodall, Southamp- 
ton buildings, Chancery lane — Needs J. Brick Una, 
Spital fields, coal merchant, (Lang, Fenchurch st. 
P 

Powel, P. Knighttbridge, Middlesex, broker (Pern* 
btr. Charlotte street, Blackfriars road— Parker J. 
Axbrid^e, Somersetshire, money scrivener (Young 
and to., St. Mildred's couit. Poultry— Peake 8. 
Junr. and J. Uoihwell, Halliwell, Lancashire, cali- 
co printers (Meadowcroft, Gray's Ion— Paul J. Cir- 
cus, Mioories, merchant (Sweet and co., Basinghall 
street — Pinkerton T. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 
rnerchent (Rogers and co., Manchester buildings, 
Westminster — Piggott W. Katcliffe highway, grocer 
(Heart* Hooper's square. Leraan street, Goodman's 
Field* — Power J. F. London street, merchant fOs- 
baldeston. London street— Price T. Liverpool, baker 
(Adliugton and co . Bedlord row — Peel J. Fazeley, 
Stafford, C. Harding, F-*efe T , and Wm. Wellcok, 
Faxeley. manufacturers and cotton spinners (Ea«t- 
kam, Law ranee Laue, Cheapside — Pearce W. Oat 
lane. London, Black well Hall factors (Stevens, Sion 
College gardens. 

R 

Ratcliffe T. of Ewood Bridge, Lancashire, Ra* 
cliffe J. Manchester, Ratcliff J. of Ewood Bridge, 
and R. Radcliffe, Manchester, ealica printers (Kay 
Essex street, Manchester. 

S 

Street, J E. Budge Row, London, stationer 
(Oldham, Earl street, Blacklriars— 8hotterF. Steyn- 
tag, Sussex, auctioneer (Palmer and co., Bedford 
row— Smith T. R. Oxford, lineu draper (Steal 
Buckiersbury — Stewart R. Liverpool, Lancaster, 
master mariner (Hurd and co , Kings Bench Walk, 
Inner Temple — Stanley B. Woolwich, Kent, miller, 
(Chirm. Charles street, City road— Simpson R. Hall, ' 
Bank buildings, merchant (Blunt and co., Broad 
street buildings — Sayer W. Bristol, corn facte* 
(Clarke and co., Chancery lane — Steir J. Bufchea 
row, East Smlthfield, rectifier (Lane and co., Law- 
rence Poutney Hill — Staikey W. Bethnal Greca 
road, bricklayer, May and co., Bethnal Green road 
Stephens J. late of Dublin, but now of London* 
merchant (Adlington and co., Bedford row. — 
Sykes, J. Junr., J. Sykes, and W. Redfearn, kV 
moodbury, Yoik, fancy manufacturers (Batty*, 
Chaucery lane. 

T 

Thick J. Islington, Middlesex, broker (Beckett, 
Hoole street— Taylor T. Leadenhall street. Master 
mariuer (Taylor and co.. Great James street. Bed- 
ford row— Tuckett J. and C. II . Bristol, groeeis, 
(Thompson, Gray's Inn— Trahain T. Newlyo West, 
Cornwall, baker, (Rivington, Fenchurch street. 
V 

Tigers W. R. Austin Friars, merchant (Knight 
and co., Basinghall street. 
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Worsley J. Liverpool, Lancaster, wine and por- 
ter merchant (Leigh and co., New bridge street — 
Woods E. Rayaer, Kelvcdoo. Essex, grocer (Lewis 
Clement's Inn — Westwnod C. Bristol, merchant 
(King, Serjeant's ion. Fleet street.— White J. and 
"W. French, Devonshire street, Kenningtnn, dyers 
(Younger, Wellclose square and John street, Mi- 
Bories— White S. Tumbam Green, victualler (Hen- 



son, Bouverie street, Fleet street — WhUmarsh 
II. Wingham, Kent, malster (Starr, Canterbury- 
Williamson T. Leigh, Lancashire, proviso* dealer 
(Shaw, Ely Place, Hoi bam— Wright W. Kirkdale, 
Lancaster, victualler (Dacie and co., Palsgrave- 
Place, Temple Bar — Watsnu H. Stepney Green, 
Middlesex, merchant (Wright, Fcnchurch street— 
Williams D. Green street, Bath, saddle and harness 
maker (Dax and co., Doughty stieet. 



DIVIDENDS. 



Allen G. Greenwich, stationer. March C.?— Adams 
W. and J. Ed war »s, Cumberland strert, Fitsroy 
square, chair makers, March 13— Allen B. Guildford 
street, St. Pancras, livery stable keeper, April 6— 
Adams D. Fleet street, optician, April 6 
B 

Barrow J. and J. Haigh, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
merchants, March 23— Baker E Shefford, Bedford- 
•hire, paper maker, March 16— Beaaley S. and M. 
G. Neise. Parliament street, Westminster, army 
accoutrement makers, March 20 — Blower J. H. 
Mint square. Tower Hill, gun maker, March 20— 
Bush J. Bishopsvortford, Hertford, money scrivener, 
March CO.— Briegs W. Armley, York, clothier, 
March 24— Bond J ITuddersfield, York, merchant, 
MarchCS— Barrett T. Upper George street, timber 
merchant, march 23 — Bendy E. Charles street. Hox- 
ton, factor. March 30— Bush W. Saffron Waldon, 
Essex, carpeuter, March 13 — Bishop H. Whitchurch, 
Hants, linen draper, April J7— Brown H. Charlrs 
street, Westminster, April 6— Broun W. Liverpool, 
Lancaster, merchant, May 10 
C 

Corpe J. Sun street, Bishopsgate within, saddler 
and collar maker, March 27 — Coehrnn T. Yoik, 
giover, M;«rch 10, April 13— Cramp ton W. Beck- 
iogham, Nottingham, horse dealer, March 22 — Cop- 
ptn W. and E. North Shields, Ncrthumbeiland, 
ship owucrs, March 25— Curme G. and T. Eright- 
hdmstone, Sussex, linen drapers, March 27— Coul- 
ter J. Chatham, carpenter, April 10 — Cumbers P. 
Boar's head couit, King stieet, Westminster, conch- 
master, March 27— Cridland C. Dublin, and B. 
Cridland, Leicester, merchants. April 5 — Claikson 
T. Kingsbury, Warwickshire, dealer in coals, April 
6.— Clements J.Plymouth Dock, viutntr, April 12. 
D 

Dickinson J. Guildhall passage. Warehouseman, 
March 20 — Dyke J. Gloucester. Sidesman, Mai eh 
22— Dutton T. King sireet, Cheapsidc, warehouse- 
man, March 20 — Dawson W. Wcthrrby. Yoikshire, 
innkeeper, March 23—Dress»rd P. Welbeck street, 
Cavendish square, milliner, March 27 — Douhlrday 
W. Nottingham, lace manufacturer, April 8— De 
Rowe J. P. and J. Hambrook, Angel court, Thiog- 
morion stxaet, merchants, May 11 — Davy W. Nor- 
wich, gon maker, April 10— Devereux F. nod M. 
Lambart. Brabant court, Philpot lane, merchants, 
April 6— Dodman M. Kornham, Norfolk, shopkeep- 
er, April 7— Drabbie W. Holbeck, Yoikshire, ma- 
chine maker, April 8— Davie D.G. and S. A. Snow- 
den, Plymouth dock, Devou. draper,, April CO — 
Pa vies J. Cardiff, Glamorgan, builder, May 1— 
poswell J. Winchester, Southampton, butcher, 
Jpril 19. 

F 

Fowler D. and A. Anstie, Gracechurcb street, 
merchants, March 11.— Frcueh A. B. Old South 
£ea IJouse, merchant, Mai eh 27-Forder W. Ba- 



singstoke, stage coach proprietory April 17— Fori 
W. Bedlington, Smnerscr, mahtcr, April 13 
G. 

Gill S. Horbury, Yorkshire, tallow chandler, 
March 29— Goodman B. Romsey Infra. Southamp- 
ton, miller, March 17— Godfrey T. Sadler's Hall 
court, merchant, March 27— Gill J. Mill Pheasant, 
Dfvon, rope maker, April 12 — Goldspiuk It. Brook, 
Norfolk, butcher, April 10 
H 

Heath6e!d M Old broad street, R. Heathfield.of 
Sheffield, and T. Heathfield of Tiverton, cottone 
spinners, March 17— Hurry S. Angel court, Throg- 
moiton stieet, broker, March CO— Hole W. Isling- 
ton, Middlesex, apothecary, March 20 — Hellye J. 
Lloyd s Coffee house, insurance broker, March 2.3 
— HambridgR J. Stow on the Wold, Gloucestershire, 
cairier, March 19— Hantcn J. Manchester, and T. 
Smith, Middle ton, Lancashire, cotton spinners, 
April 8— liaise T. II. «ud T. D. Meriton, Maiden 
lane, Wood street, Cheapside, button manufactur- 
ers. April fi — Haddington M. King street, West 
Sniithfield, harness maker, March 27 — Harrison J. 
Ilesket, Cumberland, dealer in wood, April 7— 
Houtson J. and T. Smitli* Manchester, cotton spin- 
ners, April 6. 

J 

Jones M. London road, St. George's Fields, up- 
holder, April 3 

K 

Kohlcr J. St. Swithin's lane, merchant, March U> 
KoeJ. II. Mill Wall, Poplar, Middlesex, Roman 
eemcut manufacturer, March 6 — Kendal J. Exeter, 
statuary, March 15 

L 

Logging F. Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, drug* 
gist, March lfi — Lande, J. Tokenhouse yard, mer- 
chant, March 1() — Latham J. Rom*ey, Sourhanip- 
ton, common brewer, March 17 — Lord S. Sutton, 
Surrey, innkeeper, March 27 — Lancaster T. J. C*t- 
eaton strtet. merchant, April 13— Lewis R. Tiefu- 
anuey, Montgomery, tanner, April* lG 
M 

Mayer J. senr. and juur. Leadenhali street, in- 
surance brokers, March 11— Mowclt J. St Martin's 
lane, builder, March 27 — Morgan C. Bishopspjtei 
street within, merchant, March 23 — M*r»c T. and 
M. la Portr Merac, Queen-Street, Cheapside, waio- 
hoiiseitieu, March 27 — Morrison N. C. Totctnham. 
court ro»d. oil and coloui man. March .30 — Moore 
S. Baaharn, Herefordshire, farmer, April 5— Moore 
J. St. John's square, brandy mat chant, March 30 — 
Mackueall J. Preston, linen draper, April IO — 
Mathirson W. and G. R. Lapraik, Biihopsgate- 
strret, Without, tailors, April 6— Math'ns J. and T. 
Bowen, Haverfordwest, bankers, April 10 -Mer- 
rick T. Frith street, Soho, merchant, April 6— 
Mayot E. G. High-street, Shadwell, grocer, April 
6— Moses T. Bath, linen-draper, March 2(5— Mills 
H. New Bond street, Middlesex, linen diaper. 
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yiprit 54— Matthews W. Liverpool, Lancaster, 
merchant, April It— Moffat R. Manchester, Lnn- 
•ash lie, merchant, April 10— Moore J. Man- 
i heeler Luucaihue, flour dealer aiid baker, April 
*P. 

N 

Nye J. Tunbridge, Kent, baker, March 27— 
Kaish F. Tiverton, Somersetshire, clothier, April 26. 
P 

P.illet C. and J. P. Masscy. Love-lane, Aldernmn- 
fcuty. factor*. March 20 and May 1— Fcnoell W. 
juu. Quecnhithe, me rclniut, March 13— Pierre W. 
Haw brook Pottery, Salop, potter, April 7— riper 
W. Hammersmith, Middlesex, bargc-luwlder, Api il 
24 

K 

Rowfett J. Charterhouse square, merchant, 
Marth. 2 and 13 — Uichcs J. and II. Fore i an, Lou. 
don- road, Surrey, liuen drapes, March 6 — Robwt- 
siiii J. and J. Stem, Lawirute Pountney Hill, 
rn-ithaut*, March 11— Rogpis O. South Ao*ton, 
Yorkshire, maltster, Mar. 2d— Rige W. Liverpool, 
merchant, April 12— Read £. and Y. Baker, Great 
Ilussell street, Bloomsbuty, March 20. 

S 

Saundrr* \V. Bristol, mercer, March 16— Smith 
T. Austin Friars, London, merchaut, March 20 — 
5tandpn J. H, Dover, Kent, linen-draper, Marcii 
90— SyVes J. and J. Marshall, North Colliogham* 
Uottint»ham, maltster.*, April 16— Smith W. and 
P. S Papillon, Morton bridge, Surrey, dyers and 
e.ihco printers, March 23 — Sykes G. and J. Cur- 
riers hall-court, Huddersfield, York, cloth ers, 
March 20 — Smith D. J. and J. Hampshire, Kirk, 
burton, Yorkshire, sciibliog and fulling millers, 
March 25 — Singer S. High-street, Kensiugton, 
haberdasher, March 31, April 6— Sttree A. John 
street. Bedford iow, monry scrivener, March 31 — 
Steven«ou T. Snow's Field*, Bermondsey, wooJ- 
itapler, April 10— Stubbs J. Long A<*ro, coach 
pl«ter, April 6 — Setree II. John strrct, Holborn, 
•ioney scrivener, April 6— Swanu J. Beiniu.ghara, 



Warwick, grocer, April 1C -Saunders E. Feversliam, 
Kent, grocer, April 27 « 

T 

"Thurkle G. M. Npw %'reet square, Frt»er-lan«, 
wine merchaat and sword-cutler, March 2 — Tyirc 
B. Wood.ord, K*sex, inn-keeper, M m h CO Tho- 
mas R. Northumberland-court, Strand, dealer, 
March 21— Thoruhury N. and E. Taylor, Strom!, 
Gloucestershire, clothiers, March ID— Trirlt W. 
M. Old Bioad-street, merchant, April f>— T*rlet"nj 
J. Liverpool, merchant, April 23— Tunnn J. ltij>. 
ley, Derbyshire, April 14— Towse W. Wokingham, 
Berks, merchant, April 10. 

V 

Ventres! J. and R. Emroerson, Ncwcastlc-upon- 
Tyue, cheesemongers, April 8. 

W 

Warren J. and L. Smith, Austin Friars, mer- 
chants, March C7— Whitfield J Old street, St. 
Luke's, coal merchant, March 27— Walcot T. 
Portsra, IIhuU, linen dr.iper, March 2*— White J, 
Portland stief Portland place, merchant, March 
27— Williams L. Cursitor street, Chancery Jane, 
coiourman, March 27 — Walker S. Junr. Mam he,- 
ter, srorcY, Apr.l 6— Wins-field J. L0113 brie. West 
Smithfield, sadler, Marcli .11 and April 6— Willry J. 
W.llonghby, Waterhss, Leicester, farmer, April 5— 
Walker J. Alliick, Worcester, timber merchant, 
April 5 — Wright II. New street, Brunswick square, 
merchant, April 3— Walker T. and II P. Parry, 
Bristol, furnishing ironmougers, April 14— Wilkie 
£. and J. Red Cross street, East Srnithfield, yeast 
merchant, April 10— Weal e W. Birmingham, War- 
wick, brazier aud tinman, April 27 — Wiiloughby B. 
Plymouth, Devon, W. Thomas of the same plure, 
and It. Thomas, Cheaustde, London, hat manufac- 
turers, April 10— Walton W. Evesham. Worcester, 
barge owner, April 14— Watts W. Thorley, Bishop 
Stortford, Herttord, farmer, April 20. 

Y 

Yates J. E, Sunredilch, pewterer, April 30. 



DIGEST OF PO 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE Election for Westminster ter- 
minated on the 3d instant, and tranquil- 
lity succeeded to the noise and tumult 
which it gave rise to— its conclusion was 
not very consolatory to the party whose 
political principles were identified with 
the triumph* Mr. Lamb's majority was 
secured by the aid of those who sup- 
ported him as a minor evil. Without 
that aid, we firmly believe that his own 
friends could not have returned him. 

Ilcuse of Commons,— An interesting 
debate took place on the 2d. on the 
fjuestion of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer 
to a question from Mr. Calcraft, gave a 
very luminous explanation of the causes 
of the great fall that had taken place in 
the funds, which had been attributed to 
the B.ink having narrowed their dis- 
counts. So far from the Bank issues 
having been reduced, they stood higher 
than they had done. Ht expressed a 



.ITICAL EVENTS. 

wish that the report of the secret com- 
mittee should be prepared as soon as 
possible, as if an early resumption of 
cash payments were contemplated, an 
early report must be necessary.— The 
same day Lord Castlereagh brought for- 
ward his motion on prison discipline, 
and a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the various papers laid before 
the ftouse as connected therewith. It 
appears to us to be an important object 
to find some remedy to an evil of which 
all men complain, namely, the promiscu- 
ous mixture of offenders, of different de- 
grees of crime, of different feelings and 
conditions of profligacy. A boy, for ex- 
ample, or a young servant girl, is com- 
mitted for a first offence — a petty lar- 
ceny, or on mere suspicion. A judiciotif 
punishment would probably lead to cer- 
tain reform of the offender. But, ac- 
cording to the present practice, such 
criminal is immediately cast into the so- 
ciety of old thieves and finished felons, 
where their rising remorse and peni- 
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tence is suppressed by the example or 
ridicule of their companions ; and those 
who enter pilferers come forth accom- 
plished thieves and determined prosti- 
tutes. Another object worthy of atten- 
tion is, the substituting some better sys- 
tem of employment fur offenders than 
the useless mode of beating* hemp, and a 
certain portion of labour to be performed 
in a given time, as it is well known that 
the preseut toil is remitted or dispensed 
with altogether, at the caprice of the 
goalex. Every one, at all observant of 
the habits of criminals, perfectly well 
knows that nothing is so much dreaded 
by them as hard work, and that they 
have almost all become thieves from their 
dislike of it. Sir James Mackintosh re- 
deemed his pledge, by bringing forward 
his promised motion on the criminal 
laws. There can be but one opinion 
upon the eloquence, the moderation, and 
the precedence of his speech on that oc- 
casion. It contained nothing violent or 
inflammatory, and without the least ef- 
fort at brilliancy it pleased both sides of 
the House. It appears to us that one 
more reason might have been added to 
his luminous argument— that of making 
the punishments assigned by law so ap- 
propriate, that in almost ail cases they 
will be practically inflicted, and the so- 
vereign will thus be, to a great degree, 
relieved from one of his most painful du- 
ties.— On the 8th, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a motion relative to the 
balances in the hands of the Bank. As 
this subject is not generally understood, 
we will enter a little into it:— Accord- 
ing to the practice of the Exchequer, 
the revenue received, which is applicable 
to the consolidated funds, accumulates 
till the end of the quarter, till which 
time it has not been made applicable 
to the public service, the Bank having 
had the advantage of the interest upon 
it. Or, in plainer terms, the interest on 
the sum has hitherto been lost to the 
public, and been received by the Bank, 
which has, till now, drawn the balance 
out of the hands of the Tellers of the 
Exchequer, placing as a deposit in their 
coffers Exchequer bills to an equal 
amount. The proposition now is, that 
the advantage of the sum so accumulated 
shall be transferred from the Bank to 
the public, to the amount of six millions, 
which is nearly as large a sum as is 
usually accumulated in the interval be- 
tween the end of one quarter and the 
end of the succeeding one. The Chan- 
cellor therefore proposes, that at the 
time these sums are taken from the ex- 
Njew Mo/jthly Mao.— No. 63. 



chequer for the public service, Exche- 
quer bills should be deposited as a se- 
curity. 

On the 16th, the Attorney-general 
made a motion for a committee to en- 
quire into the state of the law relative to 
the discharge of insolvent debtors. 

There are many persons that urge 
this law to be bad in principle, and that 
it ought not to exist. 

What is the principle of the law ? — 
That men who have contracted debts, 
which they are unable to pay, shall not 
remain at the mercy of their creditors, 
provided no fraud is established against 
them, and that they surrender, not only 
the property they may have at the time 
of their discharge, but make all future 
property they may acquire available to 
the liquidation of such debts. 

This is, in a few words, what we take 
to be the principles of the insolvent law, 
and it is matter of astonishment, that in 
any civilized country, there should be 
found persons capable of condemning it 
in the abstract. 

When we look at its principle and its 
practical application, we readily admit 
that there is a large field for deliberation 
opened ; and therefore we greatly ap- 
prove of the appointment of a committee 
to give the subject proper investigation, 
heartily recommending to their notice 
the continuance of the existing law, ad- 
ministered by a jury. 

Sir Francis Burdett presented a peti- 
tion, signed by four of the electors of 
Westminster, complaining of the return 
of Mr. Lamb, on the grounds of that 
gentleman having by himself, and his 
agents, been guilty of bribery. 

The navy estimates have* been pre- 
sented to the House- -they amount to 
£2,148,526 12s. 7d. Estimates were 
presented of the charge that may be ne- 
cessary for the building and repairing of 
ships of war and other works, together 
with the sums that will be wanted for 
the transport service, and by the vic- 
tualling board, for the cost of provisions 
for the use of the army on board trans- 
ports, and in garrisons abroad. 
For the total charge for the 

ships is £1,145,430 
For the improvements in the 

yards 486,196 
For army provisions 419,310 
For the transport department 281,312 



2,335,268 

Navy estimates % 148,526 

4,483,794 
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Of the sum destined for the navy, the 
estimate of the half -pay, superannua- 
tion! and pen>ion«, &c. amounts to no 
less than £1,125,692 18s. 9d. 

The civil superannuations and pen- 
sions amount to £l00,f>94, 6s. 4d. 

FRANCE. 

The French court are reduced to 
something like the expedient resorted to 
by Queen Anne, who created in one 
day thirty peers, in order to obtain a 
majority in the House of Lords against 
a stroug opposition. The chambers and 
people are divided into two strong par- 
ties ; the ultra--o yatist*. at the head of 
whom is the Count dArtoi*, and the 
charter-party, at the head of whom arc 
the King and ministry. The former 
party have become so strong, as almost 
to compel the government to a direct 
violation of the charter, as it respects 
the law of elections, having introduced a 
law, by which the intermediate body of 
departmental colleges is to be interposed 
between the electors and the members, 
(or in a more generally intelligible lan- 
guage) that is to say, by which the free- 
holders are not to elect the members of 
the chambers, but to elect twelve or 
fourteen in every department, who are 
to form an electoral board for the ac- 
tual election. The king, it is proposed, 
is to choose the president, and to bribe, 
jf he pleases, the other members ; so 
that if this measure had been quietly 
adopted, all elections would have been in 



the power of the crown. (What would 
Sis Francis and his friend Hobhoute say 
to such a proposition in the British 
House of Commons ?) But the king, a 
man of too much virtue to promise one 
thing and do another, steadily refuses 
the accession of power and influeace 
thus intended to be given him, and rest- 
ing upon the charter, adheres to its spi- 
rit and letter. So strong is the opposite 
party, that he is only enabled to defeat 
their purposes by so extraordinary an 
exertion of his prerogative as the crea- 
tion of fifty new peers, so as to ensure a 
majority in the upper chamber. The 
minister of finance has submitted to the 
chamber of deputies the budget for the 
present year. It contained only the es- 
timated amount of expenditure, the 
ways and means were to form the sub- 
ject of another communication. The 
total amount is 889,210,000 francs, being 
au aggregate of expense somewhat great- 
er than was required for the preceding 
year. The increase has taken place 
chiefly in the consolidated and funded 
debt, (occasioned by the departure of the, 
army of occupation) in the foreign de- 
partment and that of the marine. The 
licentiousness of the press has attained 
so dangerous a height, that the gorern- 
lnent has been obliged to abandon the 
temporary system it has hitherto fol- 
lowed, and .to order the prosecution of 
two works, replete with seditiou au<jl 
outrage. 



MEMOIR OF Dr. JOHN WOLCOT, M. D. 



This eccentric character, who is be*. tor 
known to the public by his poetical appel- 
lation of Petbr Pindar, cloied his che- 
quered career, at his apartments in Mont- 
gomery's Nursery ground, Soiners' Town, 
on the 13th of January, in his 81st year, 
heing somewhat older than our venerable 
Sovereign, who was for a long period the 
feubject of his malignant satire. 

lie wa? bornatDodbrook, in the South of 
Devon, near the Start Point, in April, 17S7. 
The name is variously spelt in registers 
and deeds, sometimes through caprice, and 
sometimes from ignorance; as Wolcot, 
Woolcot, Wolcott, Wollacott, and Walcot. 
Our poet is mentioned for instance in 
the baptismal record under the name 
of Wakot, though he uniformly spelt 
it Wolcot. His father was a respectable 
farmer, and lived in a little freehold of his 
own, which descended to his son. who 
sold it in 1795. He received bis school 
aducauon under Mr. Morris, a respectable 
teacher at Kuigsbridge, who had been a 



quaker, but like the late Dr. Birch, quitted 
the society of friends, and became a school- 
master. Under this instructor, John made 
a good prr.ficlcncy in Latin^ till he was 
sixteen years of age, when his unde, a 
bachelor, who was settled in good busi- 
ness, at Fowey, in Cornwall, as a sur- 
geon and apothecary, took him as an 
apprentice, with the view of making him 
his heir and successor. Wolcot served his 
term of se\en years diligently, and at the ex- 
piration of that time, v.ent to* London for im- 
provement ; and afte r attending the hospitals, 
returned into the west, where he became 
an assistant to his uncle, with whom he 
lived on the best footing, till Sir William 
Trelawney was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Jamaica, when John dctired his 
uncle, who was apothecary to the fa- 
mily, to recommend him for a situation 
und*r his excellency. This was a thunder- 
clap to the old gentleman, who fell jDto a 
great passion, abused his nephew for his 
ingratitude, and threatened to cut him off 
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with a shiiHn^. John, however, Who knew 
hit relation's temper thoroughly well, per- 
severed in his application, and after much 
altercation, the uncle reluctantly agreed to 
wait upon Sir Will am, who also was very 
much surprised, but having 1 a regard lor 
hid professional friend, and no unfavourable 
idea of the abilities of the young man, he 
readily gave his consent, and nominated 
him his physician, to qualify him self, for 
which post, Wolcot obtained a diploma 
from Scotland, where the universities were, 
as now, endeavouring to get rich by 
degrees. Iu the voyage, the ship touched 
at Teneriffe, and while here, the Doctor 
formed several interesting acquaintances, 
and wrote some of his most pleasing 
^poems. On his arrival at the place of des- 
tination, he found many sources of enjoy- 
ment; for as it was a time of peace, the 
island healthy, and the planters, living in a 
style of hospitable luxury, such a man as 
our author could not fail to make himself 
agreeable. He was also a favourite with 
the governor, who appointed him physician 
general to the island ; a situation, however, 
that was more honourable than lucrative. 
At this time, the rector of St. Anne's parish 
died, and as there were few clergymen in 
Jamaica, and no superintendent, the Doctor 
was prevailed upon to perform the ecclesi- 
astical duties in the vacant church, till the 
arrival of a new incumbent. Such was the 
lax state of religious order in our colonial 
settlements, that even the governor acceded 
to this irregularity ; though he knew very 
well that the principles of his medical at- 
tendant were of the most libertine descrip- 
tion, and would have totally disqualified him 
for the due discharge of the sacerdotal office, 
even though he had received the sanction 
of the ordinary. As an instance of this, 
the writer has heard the Doctor jocularly, 
but blasphemously, laugh at his having 
offered up prayers' to the Holy Trinity in 
the morning, and amused himself with 
shooting the Holy Ghost in the afternoon — 
meaning the wood-pigeons, which abound 
in the interior of Jamaica. This shocking 
circumstance is here selected, as elucidatory 
of the man's character, and of the de- 
plorable state of morals in our West Indian 
islands at that period. 
Sir William Treiawney, fearful that a new 
rector might be sent out, now advised the 
Doctor to hasten back to England, and 
obtain legal institution from the Bishop of 
London; and accordingly he came home 
with the first fleet ; but in the mean time, 
his patron died, and presentation to the 
living was refused. The Doctor now re- 
linquished a profession, to which he neither 
had inclination nor pretensions of any sort ; 
and his uncle being dead, he resolved to 
set up as a physician at Truro, where he 
had a numerous acquaintance; and might 
have established himself in good credit and 
practice, by a proper regard to the duties of 



life. Unfortunately, however, his manners 
were not improved by a residence in the 
West Indies, and as he possessed some pro- 
perty, both real and persona), which had been 
left him by his parents and uncle, he cared 
little about patients, and paid not the small- 
est attention to the families in his neigh- 
bourhood. With one or other of these, he 
was continually on terms of hostility, 
and his greatest delight was to annoy them 
by anonymous squibs and caricatures ; for 
the Doctor was equally clever and severe 
with the pen and the pencil. Among the 
objects of his satire, was the late Henry 
Rosewame, Esq. member of parliament for 
Truro, who was lampoond by him in every 
possible way. On one occasion, that gen- 
tleman suffered a very mortifying insult 
from his troublesome neighbour. Mr. 
Hosewarne, after his election, invited a large 
party to his house, to a supper and ball j 
out of course the Doctor was not one of 
the guests. To avenge himself for this 
neglect, Wolcot sent a letter of invitation, as 
from Mr. Rosewame, to an old woman, who 
was a distant relation and pensioner of that 
gentleman's wife. This matron, who was 
such a notorious drunkard and virago as to 
be the dread of all Truro and the neighbour- 
hood, proud of the honour so unexpectedly 
conferred, dressed herself out in the best 
manner she could, and sallied forth at the 
appointed hour, to her cousin's house, into 
which she found easy access, and proceeded 
up stairs to the drawing room, where her 
presence created unusual dismay and con- 
fusion. 

The company stared with pale astonish- 
ment at the gaunt figure, for she was of u 
most gigantic stature, and poor Mrs. Rose- 
wame fainted away. The attempts neces- 
sary, though gentle enough, to remove the 
unwelcome visitor, made matters worse, for 
having already primed herself, as she came 
along, with right Nantz, she levelled the 
footman to the floor with one blow, and 
smashed to pieces all the apparatus of the tea 
table that stood nearest to her ; then throw- 
ing down the letter which had been sent to 
her, she stalked out of the room into another, 
where she committed similar depredations, 
and chancing to encounter a musician in her 
way, she snatched the fiddle from him, and 
broke it about his head. The whole house 
was in an uproar ; the servants, instead of 
running to stop the ravages of this Cornish 
Meg Merrilies, avoided her as she approach- 
ed them, and thus she was suffered to reign 
for near an hour within the mansion, while 
the people on the outside were enjoying the 
storm. Jokes of this sort could neither in- 
crease the friends nor the practice of the 
doctor, lor instead of denying the fact of his 
having written the letter, he made a boast of 
it ; but though the scene occasioned much 
fun to him and his boon companions, it was 
viewed in a very different light by the gen- 
tleman at whose expense it was played, and 
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all the respectable people of the place were 

much offended with a trick, that bad deprived 
them of a pleasing" entertainment. Matters 
now grew disagreeable to the Doctor, and he 
was subjected to mortifications in his turn. 
Patients fell off, acquaintances grew cool ; he 
was left out in the invitations to public meet- 
ings, and few were the social parties that 
would venture to admit a man whose con- 
versation was ribaldry, and whose pen over- 
flowed with gall. At length a circumstance 
occurred that induced the doctor to abandon 
Truro, and this was a litigation between 
him and the parish, respecting the right of 
the latter to ©addle him with an apprentice. 
The Doctor refused to take one, and appeal- 
ed to the magistrates at the county sessions, 
by whose decision he was fixed, and had to 
pay the costs, on which, in a great hurry, he 
sold off his furniture, and swearing that if 
the overseers would put an apprentice into 
his bouse, they should maintain him there, 
he left Truro and went to reside at Helston, 
about seventeen miles from that town, near 
the Lands End. After remaining there 
some time he returned to Exeter, where 
he had lodgings for a year or two in St Pe- 
ter's church-yard. It is proper to observe 
here, that the doctor, during his residence 
at Truro, cultivated the sister arts of poetry 
and painting, with assiduity and effect. — 
Some very charming effusions of his muse, 
written at this place, make it to be regretted 
that a genius so well fitted for the true sub- 
lime, should hare dipped its plumes in the 
filthiest puddle of obscenity and scandal. 
The «' Ode on Camhria," a mountain in 
Cornwall, written by him in the year 1776, 
may vie with the happiest productions of 
Collins, or even Gray, in pathos, personifi- 
cation, and description. 

It was during his residence at Truro, that 
I>r. Wolcot had ah opportunity of bringing 
forward to the world an eminent natural ge- 
nius, who. but for his friendship and assis- 
tance ,would never have emerged from his ori- 
ginal obscurity, or at most might have been a 
sign-j ainter in his native county. This per- 
son was John Opie, a name of which Corn- 
wall has just reason to he proud. Opie was 
a parish apprentice to one Wheeler, a house- 
carpenter, in the village of St. Agnes. The 
Doctor, in his rides through the village, was 
so much struck with some rude sketches in 
chalU, and a few on paper, that M ere shewn 
him as this lad's performance, that he invi- 
ted him to his house, furnished him with 
materials, and gave him such lessons and 
assistance, as enabled him in a short time to 
set up for an itinerant portrait painter. Opie 
followed the profession of an itinerant 
painter, in Cornwall and Devonshire, for 
two or three years, with increasing reputa- 
tion. While his patron dwelt at Exeter, he 
came thither also, and by painting the 
portraits of Dr. Glass and Mr. Patch, the 
physician and surgeon of the hospital, 
he acquired great celebrity. We may 
also add here, that the aspiring genius 



of the Rev. Mr. Polwhele, was not A 
little fostered by Doctor Wolcot, who was 
in the habit of visiting Truro grammar 
school, and examining the boys, in the 
course of which he discovered the poetic 
turn of young Polwhele, to whom he fre- 
quently gave topics for Latin and English 
composition . One of these themes on Sleep, 
occasioned a rivalry between the Doctor and 
his young friend ; and this mode of compo- 
sition, in writing verses on the same sub- 
ject, contributed not only to the improve* 
ment of the youth immediately concerned, 
but others of the same standing in that re- 
spectable seminary. 

In the Spring of 1781, Dr. Wolcot and 
his friend Opie came to London, where the 
painter was welcomed as a phenomenon, 
to such a degree that the street in which he 
took up his residence was crowded with 
carriages from morning to night. 

Soon afterwards, the poet, who had made- 
himself known by his " Epistle to the Re-' 
viewers," formed the plan of an unusual 
critique on the pictures in the exhibition, 
which design he carried into execution, the 
ensuing season, in the publication of 
"Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians, 
by Peter Pindar, a distant relation of the 
poet of Thebes." If, however, our merry 
bard had adapted the name of Peter A ret in, 
it would have been more in character ; for 
his muse instead of possessing Grecian ele- 
gance and dignity, was a mere virago, copi- 
ous in the language of abuse, and perfectly 
indifferent to the feelings of those upon 
whom it was bestowed. In the midst of his 
scurrility, however, he displayed consider- 
able knowledge of the art, and administered 
much wholesome advice to young painters 
Nor could it be said that his censures were 
altogether undeserved, though the caustic 
severity of them in moat instances was cer- 
tainly inexcusable. 

The following year (1783) he produced 
another batch, in which, alter laying the 
lash without mercy on some artists of great 
name, he managed to bestow a portion of 
praise on— 

" The Cornish boy, in tin-mines bred, 
W T hose native genius, like his diamonds, 
shone 

In secret, till chance gave him to thesan." 
But this attachment to Opie did not last long, 
and before the next exhibition a difference 
arose between the poet and the painter, which 
terminated their friendship for ever. 

The cause of the breach has been ascrib- 
ed, and we believe truly, to pecuniary claims 
made by Peter, which were resisted with in- 
dignation, as totally unfounded in justice. 
Let this be as it may, the bard now became 
an implacable enemy of the person upon 
whom he had lavished so much praise, and 
he now took as much pains to ruin his re- 
putation as he had before done to raise him 
above his contemporaries. He even went so 
far as to patronise an obscure artist, whose 
merits he blazoned in ail companies, with 
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the view of supplanting Opie ; but after la- 
bouring some time to force this person into 
notice, he was obliged to abandon him again 
to obscurity, while his mortification was in- 
creased by seeing the man whom he had en- 
deavoured to injure gaining ground in his 
profession. 

In 1785, Peter made up for his silence the 
preceding year, by bringing out no less than 
twenty-three odes, one of which was devoted, 
in no very courtly phrase, to his majesty. 
With the next exhibition the satirist took his 
farewell of the painters, with a broad hint, 
that he was now preparing for a much no- 
bler quarry. 

Accordingly this daring lampooner soon 
after appeared in a direct attack upon his 
sovereign, and the mock-heroic which he 
produced, worked up by his invention, pre- 
sented so glaring an evidence of the wanton 
liberty of the poets in this country, that even 
they who enjoyed the joke, wondered at the 
temerity of the writer, and the supineness of 
government. 

It has often been made a question, what 
motive actuated the satirist in holding up 
the monarch, and almost every branch of 
the royal family, to public ridicule? and 
some persons, affecting peculiar sagacity, 
have attributed the malice of the poet to 
some ill-treatment which he and his friend 
Opie bad experienced from the king. No- 
thing, however, could be more erroneous 
than this surmise; and the writer of the 
present article can take upon himself to say, 
that neither the poet nor the painter had the 
slightest cause ot resentment. The satirist, 
on being interrogated respecting his conduct 
in this instance, has unilormly declared that 
his sole inducement was to get money, and 
that finding bow eager the people were to 
•wallow any ridiculous thing reported of 
their superiors, he availed himself of the- 
general credulity to perform the part of 
Thersites for his own advantage. Thus ta- 
lents of the richest description, and obviously 
capable of immortalizing the possessor, by 
benefiting the public, were perverted to the 
most sordid purposes. On some occasions, 
indeed, his satirical powers were well ap- 
plied, and in all they never failed to create a 
laugh, even in those persons who despised 
the buffoon, and shuddered at his profane- 
ness. The Town Eclogue on Johnson's Bio- 
graphers is one of the happiest pieces of 
burlesque in our language, and extremely 
characteristic of all the parties. Dr. Wolcot 
was well acquainted with the great moralist, 
by often meeting him at the table of his 
countryman, Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but 
Johnson rather repelled than encouraged 
his advances to a nearer intimacy, from the 
dislike which he had to ribald discourse. 
The humourist happening to be in company 
with the doctor one day, observed to him, 
that his portrait by Reynolds was deficient in 
dignity : which remark was received with a 
growl. " No, sir ; — the pencil of Reynolds 
never wanted dignity nog the graces." We 



shall not enumerate the remaining publica- 
tions of Wolcot, because they must be suf- 
ficiently known to our readers ; and it would 
be almost impossible to specify any of them 
without, at the same time, noticing the pro- 
stitution of wit to sedition, blasphemy, and 
calumny. Neither rank, sex, nor virtue, 
could protect characters of eminence from 
the shafts of his ridicule ; and in some of his 
convivial moments, when sacrificing largely 
to Bacchus, he has openly acknowledged anil 
gloried in the declaration, that he made scur- 
rility a trade. " 'Tis my vocation, Jack," 
said he to a remonstrating friend, " and I 
am resolved to live and die in the exercise o f 
it." When asked how he came to assail per- 
sons of the fairest reputation, of whom he 
could know but little, and nothing to their 
disadvantage — his answer constantly was. 

Why they have a name, and that's enough 
for me. A satire upon scoundrels, and people 
about whom nobody cares a farthing, would 
never sell." 

Such was the principle which governed 
the conduct of this man, who, to pamper 
his own vices, scattered firebrands into the 
habitations of others, and laughing at hi* 
success, exclaimed that it was all done in 
sport. The prodigious sale of his works 
stimulated him to proceed in this nefarious 
course; and it deserves observation, that 
though the satirist was a debauchee of the 
grossest description, he was avaricious to 
excess. lie seemed to have no other idea 
of happiness than that of getting money, 
and indulging his sensual appetite. 

While the redoubtable Peter was thus 
dealing mischief all around, like an Indian 
running a muck, he unfortunately encoun- 
tered a native genius, possessed of equal 
powers and better principles, who assailed 
him in his turn, and made him feel the whip 
most sorely. The satirist, instead of re- 
flecting upon the wounds which he had so 
wantonly inflicted, without the least provo- 
cation or regard to truth, on others, took 
this castigation in high dudgeon, and sally- 
ing forth with a cudgel in his hand, he at- 
tacked Mr. Giffard, the author of the Ba- 
viad and Msviad, in a bookseller's shop, 
where, however, he was soon disarmed, and 
tumbled into the street. Alter this he aveng- 
ed himself, in a manner, with a weapon to 
which he was more accustomed. But the 
virulence of his abuse, and the infamous 
charges alledged by him against his anta- 
gonist, only convinced the public how bit- 
terly he writhed under the correction which 
he had received, and with what strict justice 
it had been ministered. 

At length the irregularity of his living 
brought on an asthmatic complaint, which 
gave such strong symptoms of a speedy dis- 
solution, that his booksellers laid their heads 
together to devise a plan for securing to 
themselves the copy-right of his works. Ac- 
cordingly, with great cunning, the doctor 
was brought over to accept an annuity of 
two hundred and fifty pounds, for which be 
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readily made a proper assignment of his li- 
terary labours. This being executed, he 
vent into the west, and thcrf sold the little 
freehold which he inherited from his fore- 
fathers, at Dodbrook: but, contrary to all 
calculation and human expectancy, though 
for some months he could not lie down in 
a bed at night, the salubrious air of Devon 
and Cornwall wrought such a surprising 
change in his constitution, that he got rid of 
his cough, and held out above twenty years 
longer. On returning to London, his reno- 
vated appearance startled the booksellers, 
who would have rather seen his ghost in Pa- 
ternoster-row, and they now consulted how 
to be free of their engagement. Recourse 
was had to the law for this object, and a 
chancery suit was actually commenced, when 
the failure of the principal house occasioned 
a compromise, and the bond was cancelled. 

At this period the doctor had lodgings in 
Chapel-street, Mary-le-bone, from whence 
he removed, for the benefit of the air, to 
PraU-place, Camden Town, where he con- 
tinued to amuse himself with writing on such 
topics of the day as afforded scope for his 
mirth. He also superintended a new edition 
of Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters ; com- 
piled a Selection of the Beauties of , English 
Poetry ; and printed anonymously a tragedy 
called <f The Fall of Portugal." Resides 
these UteraTy productions, the doctor, pre- 
suming on his popularity under the appel- 
lative of Peter Pindar, 6ent into the market 
a set of landscapes, engraved in aqua tinta, 
from his own drawing. He likewise de- 
scended £o low as to write putting paragraphs 
lor the lottery offices, and we have no doubt 
that in time many of these will be sought for 
with avidity by bibliomaniacs and the col- 
lectors of curiosities. At last, he who had 
lived by exposing others to ridicule, became 
an object of public ridicule himself : and 
when he had passed the threshold of the age 
of man, he was brought into the court of 
King's Bench on an action for criminal con- 
versation. The affair was passing strange, 
and whimsically extravagant; but though 
the plaintiff" was nonsuited, to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, enough came out in the 
evidence to convince every body that our old 
Adonis had not forgotten the sports of his 
youth. 

Soon after this the doctor shifted his quar- 
ters to Ossulston-street, Somcrs Town, where 
he buried his old and faithful servant Nell, 
upon whom he wrote an epitaph too inde- 
cent to be here inserted. The doctor now 
made another remove to the house of Mr. 
Montgomery, a nurseryman, near the New 
Road, where he received a few select friends, 
but saw none; for a confirmed cataract had 
totally extinguished vision in both ejes. In 
this state, however, he dictated some little 
effusions of his fancy to an amanuensis, and, 



among (he rest, « An Address to be spoken 
at the opeuing of Drury Lane Theatre, by a 
landlord in the character of Peter Pun- 
cheon." This was his last composition, sub- 
sequently to which he employed himself in 
the arrangement of a complete edition of bis 
poetical works, for which he dictated a kind 
of biographical preface. But that which 
happenoth to all men, could not be parried 
by the liveliness of genius; and it is to be 
regretted that the warnings which were given 
so significantly had not the effect for which • 
they were sent. Though the poet had now 
reached the age of fourscore, he still rn- 
dulged the hope of protracted existence in a 
world where he was almost forgotten, and 
the pleasures of which he could no longer 
enjoy. All beyond was as great a blank as 
the sphtre around him ; and death to him 
was literally what Hobbe3 called it in his 
own case, " a leap in the dark." The satirist 
did indeed make his will, and he gave direc- 
tions for his interment, which he desired 
should be as near as could be. ascertained to 
the grave of Butler, in Covent Garden 
church-yard : but he still clung to life with 
such remarkable tenacity, that the very day 
before his dissolution, which happened on 
the 13th of January last, he talked confi- 
dently of spending the ensuing summer in 
Devonshire. His remains were deposited in 
the cemetery which he had selected, but it 
will be in vain to assign any just reason for 
such a choice. Between Wolcot and the au- 
thor of Hudibras not the slightest resem- 
blance can be found. The latter applied his 
inimitable talents to the unmasking of kna- 
very, and the support of loyalty ; but the 
former made game of virtue, and did all that 
lay in his pow**r to alienate the minds of the 
people from their sovereign. Though But- 
ler exposed canting hypocrites to ridicule, 
he e\inced a deep respect for the sacred 
truths of revealed religion ; but the modern 
satirist intermixed with his abuse of persons 
the most shocking parodies and burlesque 
perversions of scripture. The wit of Butler 
accomplished a great national purpose, in 
providing an effectual antidote to a moral 
epidemic, which had produced inconceivable 
mischief; but the lampoons of Pindar tend 
to poison society, and to destroy the preat 
bonds by which mankind are united toge- 
ther. In reading Hudibras, we laugh, it is 
true ; but then our mirth is excited by causes' 
that are obvious to our minds, and we feel 
obliged to the poet for laying open those per- 
nicious follies, upon which grave argument 
would be lost. The works of the modern 
Momus create risibility also, but it is an en- 
tertainment which no wise or good man is 
proud to recollect, or willing to repeat, be- 
cause he is conscious that he has been drawn 
in by a trick to indulge a moment's merri- 
ment ut the expense of truth and virtue. 
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BULLETIN OP THE KING'S HEALTH. 

Windsor Castle, March 8, 1819. 
His Majesty has been generally cheerful 
during- the last month ; but his disorder has 
suffered no diminution. His Majesty's 
health continues good. 

( Signed as usua/. ) 
From official returns, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, it appears that the 
quantity of wheat imported from foreign 
countries into Ireland, in the year e.iding 
the 5th ol January, 1818, was 17,807 bar- 
rels ; ditto in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1819, 14,647i barrels. Of bar- 
ley, in the former period, 120 barrels ; ditto 
in the latter 1098 barrels. Of Oats, in 
the former period, 8808 barrels ; ditto, in 
the latter* period, 952 barrels, Of beans, 
in the former period, 20 barrels ; ditto, in 
the latter, 2$. Of flour, in the former 
period, 11,552 cwt.; ditto, in the latter, 
1,057 cwt. 

An official return of the strength of the 
British army on the 25th of January, 1819, 
laid before the House of Commons, states 
lite general total at 109,810 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, and 5,8,52 offi- 
cers ; of which amount there are serving 
in Great Britain 15,248,.exclusive of 5,516 
Foot Guards; Ireland 18,923; East Indies 
18,281 ; troop-horses 11,276. 

Gold and Paper. — Of all the subjects 
connected with political economy, there is 
not perhaps any one of more importance, 
pr on which the well-being and prosperity 
of civilized Slates so much defends, as ou 
that of money and finance. The selfish- 
ness, cruelty, and ignorance of various 
governments, and the want of a thorough 
knowledge of the theory and practice of 
money, have occasioned more misery in the 
world, and produced the destruction and 
overthrow of more states than any other 
cause whatsoever. As the subject of our 
money has been again brought before the 
public, and as every one is interested in its 
discussion, the following scale is given for 
the purpose of conveying a more clear 
idea of the nature of our present system of 
money as established by the bank directors 
and ministers ; it shows the manner in which 
every alteration in the price of gold changes 
the intrinsic value of the money unit, the 
pound sterling, or Bank of England pound 
note; our present fluctuating measure of 
value. 

y/hen Gold b at The "pound note is worth 

X. s. d+ Grains 

3 17 10$ an ounce 123 27 of Gold 

4 0.... 120,00 
4 2 0.... 117,07 
4 4 0.... 114,28 

.5 6 0.... 111,68 



4 8 

4 10 

4 12 

4 14 

4 16 

4 11 

5 
5 2 
5 4 
5 6 
5 8 
5 10 



102,09 
106,66 
104,35 
102,10 
100,00 
97,96 
96,00 
94,12 
9A39 
90,57 
88,88 
87,27 



The Bank of England note has beea for 
many years past, and it is now by law the 
legal money of this country. It will be 
found, by calculation, or by reference to the 
above scale, that every rise in the price of 
gold is a debasement, a depreciation, or a 
lessening of the intrinsic value of our pre- 
sent money unit, or pound note, and a frai>- 
duiently and secretly changing of the mea- 
sure of value; consequently that it alters 
the nature of all transactions for a time 
throughout the country. 

Preferments.'] The Rev Mr. Pitman to 
the Magdalen. — The Rev. Francis Coleman 
M. A. to the Rectory of H umber, Hereford. 
—The Rev. John Elliot, A. B. to the per- 
petual Curacy of Randwick, Gloucester- 
shire. — The Rev. John Preston Reynolds, 
B. A. to the Rectory of Little Munden, 
Herts.— The Rev. T. T. Walmsley, to the 
Rectory of St Vedast, Foster-lane, and Han- 
well, Middlesex.— The Rev. W. Jackson, 
M. A. to be domestic chaplain to the Earl 
ofVerulam. — The Hon. and Rev. George 
Pellew to the Vicarage of Lai in g, Essex. 
—The Rev T. Thorpe, M. A. to the Rec- 
tory of Widford, Nottinghamshire. — The 
Rev. William Smith, A. M. to the Rectories 
of Brome and Oakley, Suffolk.— The Bev. 
Levi Walton, to be head master of the free 
school of Seaming, Norfolk.— The Rev. H. 
Lloyd, to the Vicarage of Llanfawr, near 
Bala.— The Rev. J. T. Holloway to the Vi- 
carage of Stanton upon Hine Heath, Salop. 
— The Rev. Samuel Heyrick, to the Rectory 
of Brampton by Dingley, and Carlton, 
Norts.— The Rev. E. Valpy, to the Vica- 
rnge of South Walsham, St. Mary, Norfolk. 
— The Rev. Edmund Gray, bart. to the 
Rectory of Kirkby, Misperton, Yorkshire. — 
The Rev. Henry Denny Berners, L.L.B. 
to the Archdeaconry of Suffolk.— The Rev. 
George Rennell, to the Rectory of Grey- 
stead. — The Rev. Isham Baggs, to the 
Rectory of Wark.— The Rev. William 
Elliot, to the Rectory of Thorneyburn. — 
The Rev. William Evans, to the perpetual 
Curacy of Humshaugh. — The Rev. John 
Stedman, to be Master of the Grammar 
School, Guildford.— The Rev. Henry Bower, 
M. A. to the Vicarage of St. Mary Mag- 
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dalen, TauDtop, and Slaple-Pitzpain, both 
in Somersetshire. — The Rev. Mascie Dora- 
viJle Taylor, M. A. to the Rectory of More- 
ton Corbel, Shropshire.— The Rev. W. 
Barber, A. M. to the Vicarage of Duffield, 
Derbyshire. — The Rev George Maximilian 
Slatter, to the Vicarage of West Anstey, 
Devon. 

Births.] In Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, the lady of Sir Bellingham Grant- 
ham, bart of a daughter.— In Park-street, 
the lady of Charles H. Marshall, esq. of a 
daughter. — In Grosvenor-square, the lady 
of John Marberley, esq. M. P. of a son. — 
In Portland-place, the lady of Lieut Gen. 
Reynolds, of a son. — In Harley-street, the 
lady of George Henry Ward, esq. of a 
daughter. — In Hamilton-place, her Grace 
the Duchess of Bedford, of a son. — The 
wife of the Hon. H. Grey Bennett, M. P, 
of a son. — At her father's house, St. James's 
Park, lady Gardiner, of a son. — In Wim- 
pole-strcet, the lady of Sir Lawrence Palk, 
bart. of a son. — In Thayer street, Man- 
chester-square, the Countess of Lusi, of a 
-**>n and heir. — At the Palace, Lambeth, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hugh Percy, of a daughter. — 
In Portman-square, the Countess of Man- 
vers, of a daughter,--- In Keppel-street, 
Russel-square, the lady of Col. Aspinwall, 
of a son. — The lady of Francis James 
Adam, esq. of-a son. — In Gower-street, the 
lady of the Rev. G. Griffin, Stone-street, of 
a son and heir. — The Viscountess Duncan- 
Jion, of a daughter. — In John-street, Bed- 
ford-row, Mrs. Thomas Styan, of a son.— 
In Cavendish-square, the lady of Admiral 
J. E. Douglass, of a daughter. — The lady 
of B. Travers, esq. New Broad-street, of a 
son. — In PorUand-place, the lady of Henry 
Bonbam, esq. of a daughter. — In Picca- 
dilly, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Edward Vin- 
cent, of a son. 

Married.] At Mary-le-bone New Church, 
Thomas, eldest son of Wm. Evans, esq. of 
Wimborne, to Margaret, only daughter of 
Wm. Karris, esq. of Norton-street. — At St. 
George's Hanover-square, Wm. Franks, 
esq, of Woodside, Herts, to Caroline, 
daughter of the late Christopher Fower, esq. 
of Wea!d-hall, Essex. — At St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, Thomas Broad wood, esq. to 
Amie Augusta, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Mundell,esq. of Parliament-street. — At St. 
Luke's, Chelsea, the Rev Charles Norman, 
of Maningtree, to H. H. Seringa, daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col. Norris — -Harrington 
Tristram, esq. to Helen, widow of Henry 
Fawcett, esq. late M.P. for Carlisle. — At 
St. George's, Hanover-square, J. Astley 
Warre, esq. to Susan Cornwall, of Gros- 
yenor-place.— William Clowes, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Ann, eldest daughter of 
John Leigh, esq. of Bedford-square — At 
Kensington, the Rev. Benj. Puckle, of 
Clapham, Surrey, to Elizabeth, tenth daugh- 



ter of Gen. John Hale, of the Plantation, 
Yorkshire. — Capt. Abra Alexander Wood, 
to Elizabeth Maria, daughter of Capt 
Beecher, R. N. — N. P. Levi, esq. of Lom- 
bard-street, to Sarah, only daughter of the 
late Abraham Goldsmith, jun.—-C. T. Ma- 
hon,esq. of Laleham, to Mary Margaret. — 
At St. Andrew's Church, Hoi born, William 
Cartwright, esq, of Hunter-strest, Bruns- 
wick-square, to Maria, youngest daughter 
of the late Daniel Robinson, of Gray's-mn- 
place.— William Levi Irish, esq. to Frede- 
rica, youngest daughter of the late Francis 
Spilsbury, of Soho-square.— At St. Mary- 
le-bone New Church, Joseph Wickham 
Mayer, esq. 8th Light Dragoons, to Miss 
Ann E. Gowrley, of Upper Norton-street, 
Portland-place. — At St Mary's, Islington, 
the Rev. A. Clarkson, of Bindley, Yorkshire, 
to Miss Elizabeth C. Wilcocke, of Islmg, 
ton. — Benjamin Cohen, esq. of Great Cum- 
berland-street, to Justina Montefiere, of 
Vauxhall. 

Died.] In Great Marlborough-street, 
Caroline Louisa Mary Ann Thornton, 
youngest daughter of W. Thornton, esq. 
— In Mecklenburgh-square, Amy> the wife 
of George Garland, esq. of Poole, Dorset- 
shire. — At his lodgings, in Bel vide re- p face, 
Constantine Jennings, esq. — In Berners- 
street, Sir Thomas Berners Plestow, knt of 
Wallington-hall, Norfolk, 71.— The Rev. 
Houlton Hartwell, vicar of Loders and 
Bradpoley, Dorset— The Rev. C. G. Cot- 
terell, rector of Hadley, 80.— Mrs. Phillips, 
widow of the late Capt. Phillips, of Wands- 
worth, Surrey. — At Islington, Thomas 
Hodgson, esq. 90. — Sir Henry Harper 
Crewe. — Samuel Arbouin, esq. of Cumber- 
land-street, New-road, 71. — In Upper Guild- 
ford- street, William Devon, esq. 85. — 
In Bruton-street, Berkley-square, Mrs. Ann 
Borland, relict of the late J. Burland, esq. 
of Stock-house, Dorset— In Bouverie-street, 
Mr. George Bousfleld, 47. — In She r bourn- 
lane, Mr. William Beaumont, 67. — la 
Hamilton-place, the infant son of her Grace 
the Duchess of Bedford. — In Lower Sey- 
mour-street, Sophia, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Shedden, of the Elms, near Lymington. — 
In Cavendish-square, the Rev. William 
Browne, 81. — Sir Robert Macreth, knt. of 
Ewhurst, Southampton, 94. — In PorUand- 
place, Hammersmith, D. Cooper, esq. — In 
Somerset-street, Portman-square, Thomas 
Cowper Hinks, esq. 62. — In Hereford- 
street, Lady Ellenborough, 27.— At Totten- 
ham, J. Budgen, esq. 79. — At Han well, the 
Rev. Herbert Randolph, B. D.— Thomas 
Holland, esq. of Fleet-street— In Guildford- 
street, Mrs, Gillespie, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Gillespie. — Samuel John Wormald, R. N. — 
At his bouse, Alpha-road, Regent's Park, 
John Whitehead, esq. 51.— In Portland- 
place, Lieut Gen. Charles Morgan, 77. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IM THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 



BERKSHIRE. 
The Roman coins disco vtred near Walling- 
ford, were within a quarter of a mile of the 
Roman Road called IcknUd Way, alto 
about the same distance from a large dyke, 
or foose, called Lere Grims Ditch, which 
is supposed to form one of the ancient 
divisions of the country ; the road and dyke 
cross each other here ; and in one of the 
angles thus formed, there is an inclosure of 
seven or eight acres, surrounded by banks, 
much inferior indeed to the other dyke, 
but still more considerable than would be 
requisite for any common purposes consider- 
ing its local situation- This may have been 
a camp station, or lodgment of some of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. The 
principal entrance to it is in the centre, 
immediately on the Roman Road. It is 
at present overrun with bushes and 
furze, and does not bear the least traces of 
its ever being cultivated. The diligent an- 
tiquarian might amuse himself in this in- 
teresting neighbourhood. The west end of 
the large dyke ends at, or near, the Thames, 
and forms the north boundary of the 
Bishop of Durham's delightful premises. 

Married.] Kt Newbury, Mr. John Green, 
to Miss Maria Willis. 

Died.) At Abingdon, Mrs. W. Budworth, 
relict of the late Rev. Philip Buds worth, 
76.— At Shellingford, Elisabeth, wife of 
Wm. Mills. — Mrs. Davenport, of East 
Challow. — J. Benson, esq. of Rye Farm, 
Abingdon. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
During this winter, as some labourers 
■were digging gravel near the town of Ayles- 
bury, on the road leading to Buckingham, 
they discovered about 258 human skeletons, 
and twenty skulls only ; they appear to be 
all males, and full grown. No historical or 
even traditional account exists as to when 
they were deposited there. Lord Nugent 
has collected the bones together, and in- 
tends erecting a tablet over them. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A beautiful pair of antlers, attached to the 
upper part of the skull, with the teeth per- 
fect in their sockets, was taken up a few 
days ago, in a bed of shingles, twenty-two 
feet below the surface of the earth, in 
cutting the new canal to join the Eau Brink, 
in this county. 

Married.] William Faskin, esq. to Jane, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Jones, esq. 
of Sawston. 

Died.] Mr. John Boyce, jun. of OntweJI. 
.—At Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, Tho- 
mas Blundell, B.A. 

CORNWALL. 
A manufactory for fine and coarse colours, 
both dry and ground in oil, is nearly com- 
pleted at Pearyn, on an extensive scale. 
New Montuly Mao,— No. 63. 



The establishment is expected to be of great 
advantage to the county; as the colours 
now used in Cornwall are procured, at 
a considerable expense, from London and 
Bristol. The great variety of materials 
which the county affords, for making 
colours, has induced the proprietors to 
establish this manufactory. 

Birth.] At HeUton,Mrs.Wm. Andrews, 
of a son. 

Married.] At St. Austell, Capt. James 
Phillips, jun. to Miss Mary Medland, of 
that place. 

Died.] At St Columb, Miss Kitty Ben- 
net, 36.— At Penzance, John Harrington, 
esq. son of the late Dr. Harrington, of Bath, 
60. 

CHESHIRE. 

Schools on Bucklvy Mountain. — We 
some time ago inserted the name* of the 
principal subscribers to a new church, in 
this district ; and we have now the pleasure 
to add, that a Curate's dwelling-house, with 
every accommodation for the immediate 
occupation of a clergyman and his family, 
has been erected on Buckley Mountain, 
Two excellent rooms, each calculated for 
the reception of 150 children^ are finished, 
and on the 1 st of January of the present 
year, that for girls was opened. The sum 
expended upon these premises far exceeds 
12001. A statement is therefore submitted 
with confidence to the public, as the re- 
maining sum in hand will hardly pay for 
the foundation of the Church, which will 
form such a principal feature in the moral 
improvement and civilization of this exten- 
sive, and hitherto inaccessible district. The 
following additional subscriptions have been 
received :— Hon. Lady Glynne, Hawarden 
Castle, second donation, 1001. ; Miss Met- 
calfe, Hill-street, 51.; Miss N. Metcalfe, 
Hill-street, 51.; Miss — Metcalfe, HiB- 
street, 51. ; Rev. H. Hodgkinson, second 
donation, 31. ; Mrs. Mary Ashley, Epsom, 
51.5s.; L. H. Petit, esq. 101 10s.;JRobert 
Powell, esq. Norton-street, 11.; Rev. Dr~ 
Prosser, 51. 5s. ; Rev. Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge, 51. 5s — Chester Chronicle. 

Birth.] At Penley Hall, the Lady of T. 
Tarleton , esq. j on . of a son. 

Married.] At Mobberley, the Rev. P. Van- 
net, of Knutsford, to Dorothea Goodbura, 
of the same place.— Charles Roberts, esq. of 
Camberwell, to Frances Rosalie, of Cheadle. 
— Mr. Serjeant Copley, Chief Justice of 
Chester, to Mrs. Thomas, widow of the 
kite Lieut. Col. Thomas.— Mr. Wright, of 
Holt-hall, to Miss Goodmere, of Tranmere. 

Died.) At Melton Hill, James Shaw 
Williamson, esq. 35. — Esther, sister of 
George Palfrey man, esq. of Crag-hall, near 
Macclesfield, 51.— Charles Chivers, gent. 
Frodsham-street, Ghester, • 70.— At Nant- 
wich, Anthony Clark son, A. M. 71. 
Vol. XI. 2 
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CUMBERLAND. 

Died.] At Queen*! Elms, Brampton, 
Mr. Sydenham Tate Edwards, F.L.S. — J. 
Oliphant, esq, of Stonefield, 79.-— The Rev. 
Mr. Hare, of Hayton, 66. — In George-street, 
Whitehaven, Capt. Hodgson. — At Esk 
Meals, near Raven glass, T. Falcon, esq. 

Married.] At Greystoke, the Rev. M.\ 
Ormady, to Miss Wilkinson, of Penrith — 
At Barton, near Penrith, J. Wallace, esq. 
to Miss Fletcher, of Low Leys, near Cocker- 
mouth.— At Ambleside Mr. M. Mayson to 
Miss Green, daughter of the celebrated ar- 
tist of that place. — At Grasmere, Mr. M. 
Strickland, to Miss Jane Nelson; their unit- 
ed ages did hot amonnt to 37. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.] At Fair Holme, near Hope, 
Sarah, relict of Mr. D. Rose, 105.— At 
Green House, Darley Dale, D. Dakeyne, 
gent. 86. — At Wirksworth, A. Goodwin, esq. 
68. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
The Devon and Exeter Savings' Bank 
presents the most happy progress. The 
amount invested in Government debentures 
is 91,6001. 

Birth*.] The lady of the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson, of Beaufort-place, Exeter, of a 
daughter. 

Married.] At Henninton, Capt. Garrett, 
R. N. to Catherine, daughter of the late 
S. Price, of New House, Glamorganshire.— 
James Gould, esq. of Plymouth, to Miss 
Barnwell, of Exmouth. — At Rockbear, near 
Exeter, Lieut.-Col. Evans, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late W. Sloane, esq. of To- 
bago. — At St. Mary Major's Church, Exe- 
ter, the Rev. J. L. Knight, to Jessy, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Watson, of Exeter. — 
At Plymouth, C. Lowder, esq. of Bath, to 
Susan, eldest daughter of R. Fuge, esq. of 
Plymouth. — At Abotsham, near Bideford, 
W. S. Willet. esq. of Porthill, to Christiana 
Adalaide, eldest daughter of H. Nantes, esq. 
of Kenwith Lodge. — At Lympstone, Lieut 
G. E. Powell, R.N. of Great Connell, Ire- 
land, to Charlotte Kingdon, of Exeter. 

Died.] At Marley House, W. Palk, esq. 
77.— AtCulmstock, the Rev. H.C. Manley, 
L.L.B. of Bradford. — Conolly, youngest son 
ofT. Norman, esq. of Exmouth. — AtMore- 
toifharapstead, the Rev. J. Isaacs, 65. — S. 
Walkey, esq. of East Budleigh, 73. — T. 
Ck*ther,e*q. of Ply mouth, 67.— AtBowden, 
Sophia, T?ife of Col. Adams. — At Barley 
House, near Exeter, Mrs. E.Graves, 71. — 
S. WiHey of St. Sidwell's, Exeter, 101. — 
At Exeter, Miss Ann Dacie. 

DURHAM. 

The Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Durham has entered on the 50th year of 
his Episcopate, on which occasion a con- 
gratulatory address has been presented to 
his Lordship by the clergy of the diocese. 

Births.] At \yickham Rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. C. E. Grey of a daughter. 

Married.] At Durham, R. Bateson, esq. 



of Milton Lodge, near Londonderry, Ireland, 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of A. Ham- 
mond, esq. of Hutton Bonville. — At Dur- 
ham, Lieut. P. Bowlby, to Miss Hazlewood. 

Died.] John James, esq. 80. — At Stain- 
drop, Mr A. Bazin, 94. — At Camperdown, 
near Chester-le- street, Margaret Whitelock, 
97; and at Lumley, in the same parish, 
Eleanor Turner, 100. — At Darlington, Mr. 
Meggeson, 27. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Shapwick, Mr. J. Evans, 
to Miss Joyce of that place. 

Died.] At his seat, Charborough Park, 
R. E. D. Grosvenor, esq. — At Charminster, 
J. Wright, esq.— At Weymouth, F. W. 
Shuyler, esq. of Woolland House. — Mrs. 
E. Bullen, wife of S. Bullen, esq. of Char- 
mouth. 

ESSEX. 

The subscribers to the projected Col- 
chester and Essex Infirmary, have resolved 
to erect that edifice on the road towards 
Lexden, the exterior to be of brick, and the 
whole to be erected in a plain and substan- 
tial manner, under the direction of an emi- 
nent architect. 

Births.] At Copped Hall, Mrs H. Con- 
yers, of a daughter. 

Married.] Capt. C. Sotheby, R.N. of 
Sewardstone, to the Hon. Miss J. Hamilton, 
third daughter of the late Lord Bclhaven 
and Stenton.— The Rev W. Goodday., A.M. 
Vicar of Terling, to Miss Mary A 1 gar, of 
that place. 

Died.] Lieut. S. B. Coppin, of the West 
Militia.— At Bloomfield, Mr. J. Blakely,92. 
— W. Canning, esq. of Quendon. — At Brent- 
wood, Mrs. E. Holbrook, 74.— At Broom- 
field, the infant son of Capt, Wright.— At 
Boriey,the Rev. W\ Herringham, 62. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

New Charehes. The eyes of the public 
are gradually opening to the necessity of 
providing places of public worship in the 
increased and increasing population. A sub- 
scription for rebuilding the parish church 
of Pitcombe, on an enlarged j>cale, is nearly 
completed. This village will form an in- 
teresting object to the traveller, when the 
new road from Gloucester to Stroud has 
opened it to his view. It is singularly cir- 
cumstanced; the parish itself being very 
small, but several other parishes contribut- 
ing nearly one-half to the actual population 
of the village. The body of this projected 
church will be free, and sufficiently large to 
receive all who can be reasonably expected 
to attend it. 

Births.] The lady of C. Mathia, esq. of 
Paradise House, near Painswick, of a son. — 
The lady of R. Jenkins esq. of Charlton 
Hill, of a sod.— At Porkington, the lady 
of W. O. Gore, esq. of a son.— Attha Royal 
Fort Bristol, the lady of T. Tyndall, esq. 
of a daughter.— At Ebley, the lady of E. 
Davies, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At CharltoD, T. Phiffippi 
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esq. to Harriot, third daughter of Major- 
Gen. Molyneux. — At Gloucester, J. W. 
Walters, esq. of Barn wood House, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. H. C. Adams, of 
Painswick. At Prees, J. Overton, esq. of 
Cheshire, to Miss Overton, daughter of Mr. 
Overtoo, of Corra, near Whitchurch. 

Died.] At his house in Clifton, Bristol, 
.Sir Joseph Ratcliffe, bart. 75.— At Stout's 
Hill, Mary, wife of the Rev. W. L. Baker. 

HANTS. 

Birth*.] At Shaldon, the lady of Col. 
Johnson, of a still-born child — At South- 
ampton, the lady of Capt. Peter Rainer R.N. 
C.B. of a daughter. 

Married.] T. Nicholls, esq of Burton 
Dorset, to Mary Davis, of Winterborne 
Abbas. 

Died.] At Winchester, Capt. Barr, 
23d. regt in consequence of severe wounds 
received at Waterloo. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A legacy of 2001. was bequeathed to the 
Hereford Infirmary, by the late Lowbridge 
Bright, esa. of Bristol, 

Married.] Capt H. G. Jackson, Royal 
Artillery, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
the late Waller Cecil, e*q. of Morton Jef- 
fris. 

Died.] Mrs Mary Badham, of Lugwar- 
dine, near Hereford, 92. — At Ledbury, J. 
Jarvis, esq. — At Sutton's Marsh, Mr. R. 
Phillips, 77. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Sacrilege. — On Friday night, or early on 
Saturday morning, the parish church of 
Watford, Herts, was broken open by means 
of iron crows, in expectation, no doubt, of 
finding the valuable communion plate. The 
villains were disappointed, as the plate is not 
kept in the church. In revenge for the dis- 
appointment, they did all the mischief they 
could, by cutting and destroying the bibles, 
prayer-books, &c. the velvet coverings to 
the pulpits, desks, pews, &c.' particularly the 
pew belonging to the Earl of Essex. 

Died.] At St Alban's, J. Reid, esq— Mr. 
W. Bowden, 45— At St. John's Lodge, Sir 
* Cornelius Cuyler, Bart. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Kimbolton, Elizabeth, wife of 
R. Tidswell esq. 62. 

KENT. 

At a meeting* held on the 1 1th in?t, of the 
minister, parishioners, and some of the out 
dwellers of the borough of Hoath, Kent, to 
consider of the best means of relieving the 
condition of the labouring poor of the said 
borough, and thereby lessening the poor's 
rates, it was unanim ously resolved to accom- 
modate them with small allotments oi land, 
proportioned to their respective wants and 
industry, at a low rent, and exempt from 
tithes and parochial assessments, and that 
the said resolution should be carried into 
immediate effect. 

Birth*.] The lady of Robert Sackett 
Tomlin, esq , Thanct, of a sod.— At Langley 



Farm, the Hon. Mrs. Colvile, of a son.— At 
Tunbridge wells, the Marchioness of Ely, of 
a daughter — The Lady of E. Taylor, esq. 
of Bif'rons, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Leybourn, P. H. Parsons, 
esq., of West Mailing, to Miss E. Sharpe, 
of Leybourn Parsonage.— Robert Richie, 
esq., of Greenwich, to Charlotte, second 
daughterof Major Benwell.-At Edenbridge, 
A. Marshall, esq., to Mary, second daughter 
of the late J. Alexander, esq.— At Dover, A. 
Matson, esa. to Mary Frances, eldest daughi 
ter of the late James Tector, esq.— At 8l 
Dunstan's, Canterbury, Mr. John Mason, 
to Miss Lucy Cook.— AtPlaxtol,J.L. Reyn- 
olds, esq. of London, to Hannah, daughter 
of J. Simpson, esq. of Fair Lawn. — W. $al- 
tren Willet, esq. to Christina Adelaide, of 
Kenwith Lodge. — T. H. Pleyer, esq. of 
Greenwich, to Miss R. Rayley, of the same 
place. 

Died.] The Rev. G. Gregory, Curate of 
Burham, 35— R. E. D. Grosvenor, esq. M. 
P. for New Romney.— At Brompton, A? Up- 

cher, esq. of Sherringham, Norfolk At 

Lord Thanet's seat, the Countess of Thanet. 
—At Canterbury, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
G. Hilton, R. N., 26.— At Broadstairs, W. 
Potter, esq. 22.— At Folkestone, Mr. Wm. 
Ledger, 67.— The Rev. R. T. C. Pattenson, 
rector of MUsted.— At North Frith, near 
Tunbridge, C. Idle, esq. 48.— At Tenterden, 
J. Curtois, esq. 81. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The disputes between the coal proprietors 
and their workmen at St. Helen's, near Li- 
verpool, are at an end. 

One hundred new cotton spinning manu- 
factories are erecting at Manchester and its 
vicinity. 

Birth.] At Blakeley, Mrs. Hulton, wife 
of J. Hulton, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.] At Liverpool, S. Solomon, 
esq. M. D., to Miss Machinney.— R. Chaw- 
ner esq., of Melburn, Derbyshire, to E. Fel- 
ton Edgley,of Manchester. — T. Stamp, esq. 
R. N., to Miss E. M. Maude, of Kendal.— 
At Lancaster, A. Thornborrow, esq., to Ca- 
tharine, second daughterof A. Crompton, 
esq. of Lune villa.— M. Fletcher, esq., of 
Crompton Fold, to Anne Manee, of Liver- 
pool.— At Manchester, T. Patterson, tes«q. o 
Rotterdam, to Martha Satterfield, of Man- 
chester.— At St. Anne's, Liverpool, Capt J. 
O. Head, to Catherine Browne.— At Man- 
chester, Mr. C. Currie, to Miss Cook. — A. 
Liverpool, Mr. Alderson, to Mis3 Robinson. 

Died.] At Ashton Hall, the Duke of Ha- 
milton, 80— At Pendleton, W. I^eaf, esq 

Miss S. Kenworthy, daughter of the late Rev, 
J. Kenworthy, of Stayley Bridge.— R. J. 
Sivewright, esq. of Liverpool.— J Baldwin, 
esq. 57. — At Springfield, near prescot, L. 
Cotham, esq., of Hard?haw Hall, 29.— T. 
Tattersal esq., of Ever ton, Liverpool.— J. 

Baldwin, esq. an alderman of Lancaster. 

At Manchester, Mr. J, Adams, accountant. 
29 — At Liverpool, Mrs. Shuttle worth.— A . 
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Bohon-le-Moors, J. Boiling esq.— At Man- 
Chester, Mr. J. Greenshaw, Professor of 
Musick. — Mr. W. Osbaldeston. — Mr. S. 
Garnett, 42— At Woresley, Mr. J. Varey, 
69.— At Nantwich, the Rev. A Clarkson, 
M. A., Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds.— 
At Manchester, Mr. Faulkner, dentist— At 
Clithero, Mrs. Anne, 8mith, 46.— At Pan- 
hole, near Bury, Mr. J. Openshaw, 57.— At 
Green Hill, S. Jones, esq. 74.— At Denton, 
Mr. T. Creswell, 24. At Daig Hulme hall, 
H Norris, esq. 83. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Births.] At Barrowby, near Grantham, 
she lady of M. Ashwell, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Owston, Capt. W, Alli- 
son, of West Stockwitb, to Miss S. Helsey, 
ofGunthorpe. — At Averham, the Rev. H. 
Houson, jut. to Frances Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. Chaplin.— At Great Lim- 
ber, C. Morris, esq. of Croxton, to Isabella 
Colquhoun, of Barton-upon-Humber. 

Died.] Capt. Lloyd, R.N. of Fancourt, 
near Louth.— At North Helsey, near Cais- 
tor, the Rev. R. Bingham.— At Gainsburgh, 
M» M. Thompson, 59 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Leicester Journal says, on Sunday 
last, Wall, Callis, and Widowson, three per- 
sons of Loughborough, returned from Ame- 
rica to their native place. About six months 
ago they, with several others, were induced 
to visit that "land of liberty and plenty/' in 
the hopes of bettering their condition, but 
were miserably disappointed. They were 
in the neighbourhood of Baltimore, where 
they were employed in working upon the 
roads ; and bad as was their situation, many 
others of their countrymen were much worse 
off. There was nothing but paper cur- 
rency in circulation, and that as low as 2 Jd. ; 
they represent the country as swarming with 
thieses, and were repeatedly in danger of 
losing what little they had. These may be 
considered as home proofs, and we hope will 
» have the desired effect 

Married.] At I^eicester, the Rev. G. 
Peak, to Matilda King, of that place. — At 
Goudly,Mr. S. Draper, to Miss M. Gill; 
also Mr. R. Butler, to Miss A. Pearson. 

Died.] At Rothley, the Rev. A. Macau- 
lay.— W. Percival, gent, of Cold Newton. 
— W. Harris, gent of Great Wigston, 52. 

NORFOLK. 

Births.] Elizabeth, the wife of R.Wells, 
©f Gressenhall, of four living children, three 
boys and one girl. 

Married.] The Rev. C. D. William*, to 
Margarette Anne, daughter of the late Kov. 
Dr. Lukin, dean of Wells.— At Cley, Chas. 
Buck, esq. R. N. to Miss Lucy Ellis, of the 
name place. — At Lynn, Mr. James Lear- 
mouth, to Miss Eliz. Harvey. 

Died.] Mr. Thos. Gooding, of Lnramas, 
100— At Yarmouth, Capt. Randall Barrett, 
84. — At Yarmouth, John Dunlop, esq. — At 
Norwich, Mary, relict of the late Dr. John 
Murray, 80. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

It is asserted in the Northampton Jour- 
nal, that the Gentlemen Agriculturists and 
Farmers of that County, are hostile to the 
Agriculture Petition. 

Married.] At All Saint's Church, North- 
ampton, Captain Wn. Richards, R. N. to 
Sarah Constable, of that place : and John 
Ellis, esq. of Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire, to 
Ann Constable, sister to the above. — J* 
Cooke, esq. of Peterborough, to Miss 
Squire. 

Died.] Isabella, the wife of Wm. Lucas, 
esq. of Holloweil — At Thrapston, John 
Benson, esq. of Rye Farm, Abingdon, SO.— 
Mr. Franeea Geary, of Hartwell Park, 102. 
—At Keslingbury, Mrs. Facer, 61.— At 
Northampton, Mrs. Balaam. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At St. Nicholas's, Newcasde, 
Henry Richardson, esq. of Stepney, Middle- 
sex, to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Wm. Cotes. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Margaret Purvis, 
100.— At Longhorsley, Mrs. Mary White, 
102.— At Newcastle, Margaret, widow of 
Mr. Wm. Carr, 96.— At Alnwick, Major 
Hardy, 53. ; 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Fountain Dale, the lady of 
General Need, of a son. 

Married.] At Lenton, the Rev. James 
Bagge, M. A. to Catherine Anne Evans, of 
Lenton Grove.— At Lincoln, Mr. Dutty, to 
Miss Sykes.— At Lincoln, Mr. Martin, to 
Miss Pepper. 

Died.] At Overton, Broughton, Mrs. 
Elisabeth Severn, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Severn, late of Hull, 64.— Mrs. Crisp, of 
Lister Gate, Nottingham, 99.— Wm. Tur- 
ner, esq. of Kneenton, 64. — At Burgate 
House, John Leacroft, esq. of Southwell ,7 5. 
—At Nottingham, Wm. Bilbie, gent 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Capt. J. Thompson, to Ann 
Ellen, daughter of J. Newman, esq. of Fin- 
mere House. 

Died.] A t Holm wood, near Henley, Wm. 
Kerr, esq. eldest son of Lord Mark Kerr, 
1 7. — Ajt Clifton, Sir Thos. Radcliffe, bart. of 
Milnsbridge House, West Riding of York- 
shire, 75.— At his lodgings, in Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, the Right Rev. John Parsons, 
D.D. 58.— At Witney, Mrs. Jane Etwall, re- 
Kct of the late Rev. Wm. Etwall, 77. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.] The Rer. Henry Finch, vicar of 
Burlcy, near Oakham. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Acton Burneh\the lady of Sir 
Edward J. Smyth, bart. of a son. 

Married.] At Whiltington, Mr. Robert 
Bowen, 19, to Mrs. Ruth Morris, 85. 

Died. At Laton Hall, Sir Robert Leigh- 
ton, bart.— Mary, wife of Lawton Parry, 
esq. of Glan-yn-aion, near Oswestry. — Rev. 
Robert Smynth, minister of Wolstuston and 
Smethcott.— -Edward Lloyd, of the Runis, 
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IJanvairwaterdine. — Mr. Wilson, of the the Rev. Benjamin Phil pot. At Borley, the 

wood, near Drayton, 97. — John Milner, Rev. \Vm. Herringhara, 62. — At GUUn*-- 

esq. of Eardington, near Bridgeoorth.— At ham, France* Sparrow Reeve, relict of R, 

Frankton, John Burlton, ejq. Reeve, esq. 88— At Ipswich, Emerson 

SOMERSETSHIRE. Cromwell, esq., having survived Mrs. C. 

Birth*.] At Bath, the lady of J. A. Neil- only twelve days, 87 — Joseph Hardcastle, 

son, esq. of a daughter ; and the lady of T. «q. of Hatcham House, New Cross. — At 

Hayes, esq. of a son. — In Queen-square, Cockfleld, Mrs. Langham, 90. — At Fram- 

Bath, the lady of Arthur Weston, esq. of a lingham, Mary Ann, wife of John Shafto, 

son.— The lady of John Thompson, esq. of esq* 41- — At Foley-house, Charles Watt, 

Lansdown-place, Bath, of a daughter. <*q> 45. 

Married.] J. B. Estlin, esq. of Bristol, to SURREY . 

Margaret, second daughter of Robert Bag- Surrey Ssisicmt.—ln consequence of the 

*hot,esq.ofLangport. — Andrew Armstrong, increasing number of cases for decision at 

esq. to Susan, only daughter of Mr. Henry these sessions, which are now held quarterly, 

Hooper, of Montague Parade, Bristol. — the Magistrates have come to a determina- 

J. W, Morgan, esq. of Glasbury, Radnor- tion of holding them at the same periods as 

shire, to Miss Joannah Williams, of Bath. those for the county of Middlesex ; namely, 

Died.] The Rev. John Yeatman, M. A. eight instead of fonr times a year. This 

rector of Stock Gaylard, 66. — At Bradford, measure has been forced upon them by the 

the Rev. Mr. Manley. — AtShepton Mallet, crowded state of the gaol in Horsemonger 

Mrs. Mary Hole, 90. — At Fairwater Hou3e, lane, there beine now nearly 400 prisoners 

near Taunton, Sarah, widow of Rich. Clark- on charge of fetonieg, &c. The assizes for 

son, esq. — Mrs. Lowell, wife of the Rev. the county will be holden at Kingston, on 

Samuel Lowell, of Kingsdown, Bristol.— Monday, the 29th inst 

At Wrington, Thos. Councfll, esq. 61 — At Births.] At Beaumont cottage, Chert- 

Jrome,Mrs. Mary Cannings, 99 --At Bath, sey, the Lady of John H. Colt, etq. of a 

the Rev. Houlton Hartwell, 37.--AI Win- daughter. 

canton, Mrs. Hawkins, wife of the Rev. G. Married.] At Croydon, W. Faskin, esq. 

F. Hawkins. — At North Parade, J. Lam- to Jane, youngest daughter of T. Jones, esq. 

bert, esq. 81. — At Bath.Edw. Everard,esq. of Sawston, Cambridgeshire. — At Capel, 

of Lyme Regis, Norfolk.—Samuel W.Stone, Mr. J.C. Ridgway, to Miss E. BaUinghall, 

esq. of Taunton, 78.— At Bath, James daughter of the Rev. P. Beath, of Capel. — 

Thompson, esq. of Aberdeen. — At Bath, the At St. Saviour's, Southwark, D. A. B. 



Mr. Richard Hardy, of Draycot-in-the- Died.] At Croydon, Mrs. C. Chamber- 
Clay, has an apple-tree in his orchard, layne, relict of the late Rev. T. Chamber- 
whichbore a plentiful crop of apples last layne.- -Nicholas Vincent, esq. of St. Ca- 
season,and in the autumn blossomed afresh, therine's Hill, near Guildford. — At Clap- 
and has now on it full formed fruit from the na »> T. Margary, esq. 65. 
late blossom. Mr. Hardy having preserved SUSSEX, 
some of the first crop, treats his friends Marlborough House, formerly the reax- 
with both. denceof the late Duke of Marlborough, at 
Birth.] At Blithfield House, the Right Brighton, and now the property of the 
Hon. Lady Harriet Paget, of a daughter. Prince Regent, is shortly to be pulled down, 
Hurried.] Mr. J. A. Attwood, youngest and on its scite a wing to correspond with 
son of James Attwood, esq, of Congreve the royal pavil) ion is to be erected. 
House, to Mary, youngest daughter of Ro- An exhibition of apparatus for preserving 
bert Edden, esq. of Lower Wick, near Wor- l' ves from shipwreck, took place on Wednes- 
cester. day, at Brighton, and was found completely 
Died.] Mr. John Dickenson, of Stafford, effective. — By it a shot with grapples, can be 



Married.] At St. Mary-aUhill, George Married.] At Slon^ham, the Rev. J. 

Rogers,esq. of Manningtree, Essex, to Miss Hurlock, M. D., to Maria, youngest daugh- 

Mary Roebuck, of the former place.— The of the Rev. R. Ellison, of Slougham— 

Rev. C. Lawson, of Needhara-market, to The W. Edelman, A. B. of Queen's 

Mary Ann Clover, of Creeting.— Thos. B. College, Cambridge, to Miss Abigail Kemp, 

Western, esq. of Tattington-jilace, to Mar- of Brighton. 

garet Letitia Bushley,of Great Cumberland- Died.] At CuckfleJd, H. Bowles, esq.— 

pjace.— At St. Helen s, Ipswich, Captain R. Thelady of C. Strode,esq. of Front Cottage. 

Johnson, jun. to Miss Mary Ann Rudd,of At Chichester, Vice Admiral Sir G. Mur 

Sheeruesj. -~ At Thaxted, Samuel Smith ray, 60. 

Ramsey, esq. Lieut. R. N. to Mrs. Anna WORCESTERHIRK. 

Pyne Alexandre.— Capt Adam Alex. Wood, Birtht.] The lady of Dr. Maiden, of 

to P.. E. Maria Beecher. Worcester of a son.— The tody of T. B. 

Vied.] At Sibton Park, Mary, wife of Cooper, esq. of a daughter—At the Deanery, 



Rev. John Manning Hazaland, LL.B. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 



Haynes, esq. to Miss M. P. Kinsum, of 
Essex. 



coroner of this county. 

SUFFOLK. 
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the lady of the Rev. Dean of Worcester, of a 
son. 

Married.] The Rev. T- S. Biddulph, to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Stilhogfleet, prebendary of Worces- 
ter. 

Died.] At Hanley, Ann Goodwin, and a 
short time previous, her husband ; they had 
lived together as man and wife about 60 
years, and died at the patriarchal ages, of 
99 the former, and 101 the latter. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Notwithstanding the late revival of trade, 
Birmingham has to support, at this moment, 
no fewer than twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and forty eight paupers ! 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
as Dean of Durham, has transmitted to the 
Mayor of that city, 2001. to be distributed 
amongst the poor, with large families, who 
do not receive parochial relief. 

Birth.] At Norton, near Warwick, the 
wife of R. Roberts, of three children, all 
girls. 

Died.] John Richards, esq. of Olton, 70. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died.] At Orton, Mrs. Elizabeth Bow- 
man, 93. 

WILTSHIRE. 

A few years back the farmers of Dauncey, 
in Wilts, let to the poor labourers of their 
parish who had large famines, three acres of 
land, at two pounds per acre ; and soon after- 
wards the late Lord Peterborough gratuit- 
ously built a barn for them, where they 
could thrash their corn; the consequence 
was, that those men had their names imme- 
diately struck off the parish book ; have 
brought up their families to industry and ho- 
nesty, and all of them now cheerfully pay to 
the aged and infirm of the said parish their 
regular rates. The farmers declare that the 
parish have saved hundreds by this plan. 
The gentlemen and farmers of Great Co- 
merford, in the same county, are now pursu- 
ing a similar plan, by letting the same num- 
ber of acres to the poor with large families, 
and paying their taxes. Each farmer allows 
according to the extent of his farm. 

Births.] The lady of the Rev. T. Fox, 
of Fovant, of twins — At Farlei*h, the lady of 
the Rev. T. Heathcote of a daughter.— At 
Wilton, the lady of John Seagrim, Jun.,esq. 

Married,] At Devizes, John, second son 
of W. Dyne, esq. of Lincoln's Inn Fields, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of Mr. Fletcher, 
of Devizes.— At Nursling the Rev. C. D. 
Willaum, to Margaret Ann, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Lokin, late of Dean Wells. 

Died.] The Rev. E. Spencer, of Wink- 
field Rectory, near Bradford. — At Leigh too 
House, Jacintha, youngest daughter of T. 
H. Phillips, esq. of th at place. — At Bishop- 
•trow, Mary, widow of the late Col. G. Mar- 
tina—The Rev. H. C. Manley, vicar of Brad- 
ford— -At Moira-place. Salisbury. William 
Smith, esq. 86. 



YORKSHIRE. 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
a gentleman of great accuracy and impar- 
tiality of observation, who is engaged on an 
extensive commercial tour through York- 
shire, and some other northern counties : — 

" The complaints on the state of trade do 
not appear to me to have any just foundation. 

I find the manufacturers every where at 
work. I do not hear of many goods on 
band. The prices of wool advance, and this 
raw article is in great demand, which could 
not well be the case if there were no market 
for it when wrought into cloth. The truth 
seems to be that our dealers have for many 
years been accustomed to a trade so highly 
prosperous, and to so rapid a demand for 
their goods, that they cannot easily reconcile 
themselves to any thing like moderate busi- 
ness. A friend on whom I called a few days 
ago, in the iron trade told me that he had 
lately received orders for the machinery of 
19 new mills : this does not look like a falling 
off in trade, and yet complaints are occa- 
sionally to be heard ; though, as 1 before 
observed, without any very obvious reason." 

There has been a general cessation of la- 
bour lately upon the Sheffield end of the 
intended turnpike road leading from thence 
to Glossop, and ultimately to Manchester, 
in consequence of prices being: demanded for 
land considerably exceeding the original es- 
timate. It is now in contemplation to apply 
for Parliamentary aid to enabie the commis* 
sioners to divert the road from the entrance 
originally contemplated, and introduce it 
through Broad-lane. 

A monument is erected near Pontefract, 
to commemorate that important event ever 
memorable in British annals, the Victory of 
Waterloo ; which forms a pleasing object to 
the surrounding country. 

Births.] The lady of E. H. Hebdend, 
esq. of Scarborough, of a son. — AtElmfield, 
near Doncaster, the lady of the Rev. Henry 
Torre, of Slcdmere, of a son. 

Married.] At St. Mary's Church, Be- 
verly, T. Hutton, esq. Capt. in the 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, to Miss Sarah Gilby. — At 
Overton, near York, R. D. Ker, esq. of 
Greenock, to Augusta, youngest daughter, 
of the Rev. C. BuchannaB, D.D.— R. W. 
Green, esq. of Dublin, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter ofT. Wilson, esq. of York. 

Died.] Mr. Peake, of Hull, 91.— At 
Scarborough, the Rev. J. Kyte, 65. — At 
Brompton, Sarah, relict of the Rev. G. Wal- 
ker, F.R.S.— At Tolesby-hall, in Cleveland, 
T. Rudd, esq. 46. —The Rev Mr. Clough, 
of Morley. 

WALES. 

It is related as a fact, that several thousand 
acres of waste land, which have been en- 
closed at a great expense within the last 
four years in the county of Montgomery, 
have been allowed to become open again ; 
the fences torn down, and posts and rails 
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destroyed, most probably burnt. Similar 
circumstances have also taken place else- 
where ; the above can have happened from 
no other possible cause than a grand error 
at the outset, of attempting the culture of 
land too poor for arable purposes, in course 
not returning even the expense of culture. 
Formerly, indeed, the labourers had a pre- 
judice against the culture of wastes ; but 
that has long since nearly ceased, excepting 
when their interest in the new inclosures is 
neglected, which Mr. Young and the best 
informed writers allow is too generally the 
case. 

Potter's Clay — Near the Hulk in Hills, 
in Flintshire, and within four miles of the 
tea, some miners discovered, about two 
years ago, a vast bed, of a substance said to 
be adapted for the manufacturing of earthen 
ware without the addition of any other ma- 
terial. It lies immediately under a stiff red 
clay, and coals abound in the neighbour- 
hood. The miners and Mr. Bishop, of 
Stafford, have taken a lease of the ground 
from the proprietor, Lord Grosvenor. A 
specimen of the substance has been brought 
to London, but has not yet been analyzed. 
Near the same place also has been found a 
hollow siliceous rock, abounding in orga- 
nic impressions, which has been supposed 
likely to become a substitute for burrs tone, 
but it appears to be too brittle for this pur- 
pose. 

A poor man, a stranger, was last week 
most furiously attacked by a boar, on the 
Lanstephen road, near Green Castle, Car- 
marthenshire, and dreadfully wounded. It 
is said that having struck the boar, the 
enraged animal turned upon him and fol- 
lowed him into the field, in which he had 
sought refuse, threw him down, lacerate d 
his arm and leg in a shocking manner ; and 
would, no doubt, have killed him on the 
spot, had not a gentleman's servant, who 
was fortunately passing at the time, rescued 
him from his perilous situation. This poor 
man was taken into Green Castle House, 
where he was treated with great humanity ; 
surgical assistance was procured for him, 
and we are happy to state, he is now doing 
well. We cannot but regret, that a penalty 
does not attach to the owners of boars who 
suffer them to retain the formidable weapons 
of offence with which they are armed, and 
with which such frequent injury is inflicted, 
as well on human beings, as on brute ani- 
mals. 

Awful effects of a thunder storm.— The 
villiage of Trawsfynydd, in the county of 
Merioneth, was lately visited by a tre- 
mendous heavy thunder storm. The peals 
were terribly loud and frequent, and the 
lightning extremely vivid. Shortly after 
the commencement of the storm, the electric 
fluid, entering the chimney of a cottage in 
the village, where the whole of the family, 
consisting of five, sat by the fire-side, 



struck the father and one of his sons, both 
of whom instantly expired ; another child 
received so severe a shock that he lost an 
eye, and the rest of the family suffered very 
materially, though not dangerously Happily 
there is no account of any other destructive 
effects of the storm. The father's name 
was Hugh Thomas, for many years Surveyor 
of the county bridges. 

Birth.] At Holywell, the lady of Gen. 
Birch Reynardson, of a son. 

Married.] At Llawrhaiadr, the Rev. J. 
Jones, to Miss Norris, niece of Richard 
Wilding, esq. of Llawrhaiadr Hall, near 
Denbigh. 

Died.'] Jane, the wife of Matthew Bayley, 
esq^—Mrs. Mary Thomas, of Swansea, 102. 
—Richard Jenkins, esq. of Gwainkee), near 
Bridgend. — John Jones, esq. of Summer 
Hill, near Wrexham.— The Rev. Lloyd 
Jones, of Ruabon, Denbighshire, 58.— At 
Abergaveay, J. Morgan, esq — At Wrex- 
ham, Mr. Shepherd, 67. 

SCOTLAND. 

Death of the Esquimaux.. —On the 14th. 
inst died, at Edinburgh, John Sackehouse, 
aged 22, a native of the west coast of Green- 
land. The Esquimaux has occupied a son- 
siderable share of the public attention, and 
his loss will be generally felt He had alrea- 
dy rendered important services to tho coun- 
try in the late Expedition of Discovery, and 
great expectations were naturally formed of 
the utility which he would prove on the ex- 
pedition about to sail for Baffin's Bay. The 
Admiralty, with great liberality and judg- 
ment, had directed the greatest pains to be 
taken in his further education, and he had 
been several months in Edinburgh with this 
view, when he was seized with a violent in- 
flammation in the chest, which carried him 
off in a few days. He was extremely docile, 
and though rather slow in the attainment of 
knowledge, he was industrious, zealous, 
and cheerful, and always grateful for the 
kindness and attention shewn to him. His 
amiable disposition and simple manners had 
interested those who had opportunities of 
knowing him personally in a way that will 
not soon be forgotten. To the public his 
los», -ve fear, is irreparable — to his friends 
it is doubly severe. Just before his death, 
the poor Esquimaux said he knew he was 
going to die ; that his lather and mother 
had died in the same way ; and thai his sis- 
ter, who was the last of all his relations, had 
just appeared to him, and called him away ! 

Births.] At Aberdm, Mrs. Barclay, of 
a daughter. — At Monteith, the Lady of Sir 
W. Maxwell, hart, of a son.— At Edinburgh, 
the lady of C. H Basely, esq. of a son.— 
The Lady of Sir R. Dick, bart. of Preston- 
field, of a son — At Lei^h Fort, the lady os 
Lieut.-Col Walker of a daughter. — AtCrat- 
ling House, the lady of James Pa ton, esq. of 
a sod.— At Birkenbog,the lady of KMarqtfis, 
esq. of a son. 
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Married.] At Edinburgh, W. second 
son of the Hon. M. Fortescue, to Isabel B. 
Christie, of Duric, Fifeshire. — At Car- 
donald, M. Mc Culloch, esq. of Bulgray, to 
Miss Elizabeth Newham. — At Dnimsheugh 
House, G. Forbes, esq. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Hay, bar t. — At Annan, 
James Ferguson, esq. to Margaret Lowther, 
of that place. — At Kilgruston, Capt. Lindsay, 
of Balcarras, to Miss Ann Grant, of the for- 
mer ^lace. — At Leith, Capt. Robert Muckle, 
to Elizabeth Campbell, of Leith. — At the 
Mance of Co mock, the Rev. Peter Cosens, 
to Catherine, only daughter of the Rev. A. 
Thomson, of that place. — At Glendonon, J. 
M. Mackenbie, esq. to M. Clarke. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mrs. M. Row- 
land, widow of F. Rowland, esq. late a Cap- 
tain in the 84th regt. of Foot, 41. — W. 
Lindlcy, esq. of Doncaster, £0. — The Rev. 
Robert Robertson, of Ednam. — At West 
Linton, Alexander Daziel, esq. — At Dundee, 
Col. J. Crow. — At Riccarton, James Hay, 
114. — Lady Elizabeth Boyle, daughter of 
the Earl of Glasgow— At Arkleton, near 
Longhohne, John Jar dine, esq. 

IRELAND. 

Fire in Dublin. — Lately a fice was dis- 
covered at the Nunnery, in Ranelagh, which 
entirely consumed the chapel of that in- 
stitution, also all the priest's vestments, com- 
munion plate, &c. The damages are es- 
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timated at 12001. Several engines arrived 
but too late to save the chapel. 

Birlfa.] At Monasterevan, the lady of 
the Rev. C. Moore, of a daughter. — At 
Dublin, the Countess of Longford, of a son, 
— At Hollymount House, Mayo, the lady of 
Thomas Spencer Lindsey, esq. of a daugh- 
ter.— At Rochelle, near Cork, the lady of 
William Charles Calow, esq. of a son. 

Married.] The Rev. Wm. Cleaver, eldest 
son of the Archbishop of Dublin, to Mary, 
second daughter of Sir Digby Mackwortb, 
hart. — At Rathdowney, Queen's County, 
Capt. Rankin, to Sarah Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the Rev. Marcus Monk, Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent.— Richard Smyth Condon, esq. of 
Kilsoannel-house, County of Limerick, to 
Mary, second daughter of Major L. San- 
ders, of Kilcarrou, Queen's County. — Max- 
well Percy, esq. of Crawduflf, near Down- 
patrick, to Susannah, youngest daughter of 
M r. John M. Bride, of Money land.— John 
Barber, jun. esq. of Plantation, Lishurn, to 
Eliza Sarah, only daughter of Joseph Nich- 
olson, esq. of Seafield Kilkeel. 

Died.] Sir Roger Palmer, bart. of Bally- 
shannon. — At Crumblin, Mr. Abraham 
Muirhead, 1 10. — At A rd more, John Geddes, 
esq. — At Dublin, Richard Deace, esq. sur- 
geon and professor of anatomy. — In Tralee, 
John Bnsteed, esq. — In Clonmel, E. Keliet, 
esq. lient. D. G. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Letter of Veritas has been received ; but to notice the calumnies to which he adverts 
against the character of the late M. G. Lewis, Esq, would be, in some degree, to admit 
that they had emanated from a source sufficiently respectable to entitle them to a serious 
reflection. We would, therefore, suggest that they be suffered to die in the unwholesome 
page which gave them existence, as carrying with them abundant evidence of their atrocity, 
to render them self-subverted, and as having proceeded from too despicable a quarter to 
merit contradiction or animadversion. 

The observ ations contained in the letter from Godshill have been anticipated by several 
of the daily prints. We are already in possession of an able refutation of W. J en kin's 
objections to the Newtonian System, which w^l appear next month. 

The (i Narcissus," who has written two copies of verses on the perusal of his own " soft 
and enticing lays," will meet with no " Echo" in the pages of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Our Cambrian friend, T. R. has our thanks : occasional notices, similar to those he 
has forwarded, will be acceptable. 

A. R. — Philo-graphicus — L.—B. W.— S. — P, — in our next 

We have received several poetical pieces of real excellence, which shall be attended to 
as speedily as our limits wiU permit. The verses of J. P. K. have much merit; they may 
probably be inserted in a future Number ; if not be has our best wishes. 

It is quite impossible for us to comply with, such requests as those preferred in the 
letter from Dunbar. We find our time sufficiently occupied, without transcribing, fsom 
published works for the benefit of out correspondents. 

The manuscript of " Night" has been unfortunately mislaid, it is, however, recovered, 
and will certainly appear next month. 

We thank our friend at Leeds, but we do not wish to break a spear with so contemptible 
an antagonist 

We are under the necessity of postponing until our next publication, W. C/s observa- 
tions on Sir John Leicester's splendid gallery of paintings, and on the superb collection of 
Turner's drawings, on view, by tickets, at the house of Walter Fawkes, Esq. of Famley. 

Among other articles unavoidably postponed for want of room, are, a Memoir of the 
late Mr. Blagdon — Observations on Campbell's Specimens of British Poets, and Remarks 
oa Mr. MuoUe's grand series of National Medals. 



J. GUIet, ft inter, Crown Court, fleet bueet, London. ^ 
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OIUGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
CLEOPATRA. BY MADAME LA BA- 
RONNE DB 8TAEL HOLSTEIN. 

CLEOPATRA, Queen of Egypt, was 
the daughter of Ptolemy XIl.(Aulete8). 
By her father's will she became, at the 
age of seventeen, heiress to the throne, 
conjointly with her brother Ptolemy 
XIII. to whom, according to the Egyp- 
tian custom, she was to be married. 
Being older than her brother, she 
thought herself entitled to wield the^ 
sceptre alone ; but the young king, in- 
stigated by his courtiers, attempted to 
exclude Cleopatra from the throue ; and 
the princess was under the necessity of 
retiring to Syria, where she levied an 
army to march against her brother. 
About this period, Pompey was assas- 
sinated by order of Ptolemy ; and Caesar, 
though he had little cause to regret be- 
ing delivered from so powerful an adver- 
sary, conceived the deepest hatred and 
contempt towards the Egyptian prince. 
Caesar possessed virtues and passions, 
which frequently carried him away even 
from the views of his own interest ; and 
he succeeded in his enterprises rather 
through genius than calculation. Pto- 
lemy Aulcies had appointed the Roman 
people tutor to his children. Caesar, in 
his quality of dictator, assumed the 
power of exercising every authority, and 
declared himself the arbiter of the dif- 
ferences existing between Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra. The princess anxiously 
wished to dispatch to Alexandria some 
individual competent to take up her de- 
fence ; but Caesar advised her to proceed 
thither herself without delay, retiring 
lest she might be recognised on entering 
the city, she requested Apnllodorus, the 
friend in whom she reposed most confi- 
dence, to wrap her up in a carpet, and 
thus convey her unobserved into Caesar's 
chamber. By this bold stratagem she 
won the heart of the conqueror. 

According to Plutarch, Appian of 
Alexandria, and Dion Cassius, Cleopatra 
was not strikingly beautiful; but her 
talent and grace diffused so many charms 
over her person, that it was impossible 
not to admire her. She spoke several 
languages, possessed extensive general 
knowledge, and, above all, excelled in 
the art of pleasiug< Her oriental educa- 
JCew Monthly Mag.— No. til, 



tion had imbued her with a taste for 
magnificence, which subdued the imagina- 
tion; and, from her constant relations 
with Greece, she had acquired the more 
potent charms of the language and se- 
ductions of that nation. Caesar was so 
enchanted with her, that, on the follow- 
ing day, he insisted that her brother 
should divide the throne, and become 
reconciled to her. The young prince 
was astonished to learn that Cleopatra 
had visited the palace of Caesar, and 
well knowing the means by which she 
had seduced her judge, he immediately 
hastened to the city, declaring that he 
was betrayed. He thus excited an in- 
surrection, which Caesar was 6nly ena- 
bled to quell, by proving to the people 
that he had merely executed the will of 
Ptolemy. But the eunuch Pothinus, 
whose plans were frustrated by this re- 
conciliation, in concert with Achilles, an 
Egyptian general, secretly advanced 
with a number of troops to surprise 
Caesar, who was attended only by a 
small force. Though besieged in hie 
palace, the dictator defended himself un- 
til, by receiving a reinforcement from 
Syria, he defeated the Egyptians. This 
occasioned the death of Ptolemy, who, 
from the mortification of this defeat, 
drowned himself in the Nile. Then 
Caesar was enabled to crown Cleopatra, 
without opposition; he placed her on 
the throne, and having given her in 
marriage to her younger Drother, who 
was then only eleven years of age, he 
departed, though reluctantly, to subdue 
the remains of Pompey's party. Shortly 
afterwards Cleopatra was delivered of & 
son, whom she named Csesarion. On 
her return to Rome (46 years A. C) 
Caesar received her, together with her 
youthful husband, in his own palace ; 
he classed them among the friends of the 
Roman people, and placed golden statues 
of Cleopatra beside those of Venus, in 
the temple which he erected to the God- 
dess of Love. These honors gave offence 
to the Romans. The Qneen of Egypt 
shortly after returned to her own states, 
where, in order to become absolute mis-^ 
tress of the kingdom, she administered * 
poison to Ptolemv, who had, by that 
time, attained his fourteenth year. 

When the death of Caesar gave rise 
Vol, XI. 2P Cc^™\o 
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to a new civil war in the Roman em- 
pire, Cleopatra was accused of having 
aided Brutus and Casque; and Mark 
Antony, when on the point of departing 
for the Parthian w*t, ordered her to 
proceed to Cilicia to explain her conduct. 
It would appear that Cleopatra, on this 
occasion, devoted her attention more to 
the means of pleasing, than to her jus- 
tification. She embarked on board a 
gilded vessel, fitted up with purple sails. 
The queen herself, magnificently dressed, 
reclined on a sopha near the stern, sur- 
rounded by a group of children, repre- 
senting the iioves : her women, all re- 
markable for their beauty, were attired 
as Nereids, and stationed on different 
parts of the deck. A concert of flutes 
and lyres made the air resound with en- 
chanting harmony ; whilst the most fra- 
grant incense was burned in vases of 
silver. Thus, as Venus rose from the 
bopom of the ocean, Cleopatra sailed up 
theC vdnus, to visit the conqueror of Asia. 

The banks of the river were lined by 
an immense concourse of spectators, 
whom the music, the perfumes, and the 
beauty of the queen, filled with admira- 
tion. Cleopat ra landed at Tarsus amidst 
universal enthusiasm. Antony, who was 
then sitting in judgment at the tribunal, 
surrounded by his lictors, ordered Cleo- 
patra to be conducted before him ; but 
this the queen begged permission to de- 
cline, urging, in excuse, the fatigue she 
had encountered on her journey ; at the 
same time requesting that Antony would 
himself partake of a banquet on board 
Of her vessel. She entertained him 
with the utmost magnificence; and, 
when Antony in his turn invited her, 
he made useless efforts to excel her in 
point of splendour. He was speedily 
seduced by her charms, and his passion 
for her was more violent than Caesar's, 
for it occasioned his ruin. What must 
ever be a subject of reproach to Cleo- 
patra is, that she emasculated the cha- 
racter of Antony. Though she evinced 
greatness of mind under some circum- 
stances of her life, yet she. did not place 
her own glory in the reputation of the 
object of her choice ; she invariably pre- 
ferred herself to her lover, which, in a 
woman, is always a bad calculation, as 
well as an unworthy sentiment. An- 
tony renounced, for the meanwhile, the 
projected expedition against the Par- 
thians, and followed her to Egypt, where 
tkev spent the winter iu a continued 
series of entertainments. Conforming 
to the taste of Mark Antony, the daugh- 
ter of the Ptolemies shared with him 



the most refined pleasures, as well as 
the most ignoble amusements : she ac- 
companied him in his hunting parties, 
played at dice, and rode through the 
streets with him to hear the language of 
the populace of Alexandria, who were 
celebrated for their talent for raillery. 

At length Antony was obliged to quit 
Egypt ; his disputes with Octavius called 
him back to Italy, where the reconcilia- 
tion of the two rivals restored momen- 
tary peace to the world , and Antony 
married Octavia, without ceasing to love 
Cleopatra. The events which succeeded 
prevented him for several years from 
visiting Egypt ; but after his unfortu- 
nate expedition against the Parthian?, 
about 30 years A. C, in which he was 
on the point of experiencing the fate of 
Croesus, Cleopatra proceeded in quest 
of him to Phoenicia, where he had as- 
sembled the wreck of his army, and the 
two lovers once more departed for 
Egypt. Forgetting all his vows to Oc- 
tavia, all his duty towards his wife, An- 
tony again fell a victim to intemperance, 
and the caprice of Cleopatra. Wishing 
to entertain her with the spectacle of a 
triumph, and haying by some stratagem, 
taken prisoner Artabazus, king of Ar- 
menia, he presented him in chains be- 
fore Cleopatra. On this occasion he 
gave a bauquet to the Roman people 
in the Gymnasium, where he caused 
several thrones of gold to be erected, 
two of which were elevated above the 
rest for Cleopatra and himself. He pro- 
claimed Caesarion sovereign of Egypt 
and Cyprus, conjointly with his mother ; 
and, disposing of the kingdoms which 
he might afterwards conquer, he named 
the states which were to be shared 
among the children he had had by the 
queen. As Cleopatra took a pride in 
protecting learning, he conveyed to Alex- 
andria the rich library which Eumenes 
had collected at Pergamus, consisting of 
nearly two hundred thousand volames. 
By these arrangements Autony created 
to himself many enemies at Rome ; Au- 
gustus, in particular, irritated at the 
powerful assistance which Cleopatra 
afforded to the interests of liis rival, de- 
clared war against her in an assembly 
of the peoj>le. Thus the name of a 
woman resounded throughout the vast 
empire of the Romans. Every thing 
seemed to announce a civil war, and 
Antony accordingly assembled an army 
and quitted Egypt. 

Cleopatra followed him to Greece. 
Athens granted the highest honors to 
her; and Antony prided hinself in ap- 
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pearing before the princess as a citizen 
of Athens, to present to her the ho- 
mage of its inhabitants. Horace calls 
Cleopatra & fatal prodigy. Her ascend- 
ancy over Antony was absolute, and she 
even rendered it subservient to the gra- 
tification of her hateful passions, by put- 
ting to death at Ephesus her sister 
Arsinbe, of whom she was jealous. Yet 
Antony would never marry her, either 
because he could not resolve to sacrifice 
his wife Octavia, who was a mediating 
angel between him and Octavius, or be- 
cause he did not wish to incur the ani- 
madversions of the Romans, who could 
not endure that one of their citizens 
should marry a foreigner. Some of An- 
tony 8 letters are preserved, in which he 
speaks lightly or his connection with 
Cleopatra, hoping to conceal, by feign- 
ed indifference, the power she really 
possessed over him. At length the 
day arrived when that fatal power 
became manifest, namely : at the battle 
of Actium, between Mark Antony and 
Octavius Caesar, when, to use the lan- 
guage of Propertius, " the forces of the 
universe contended against each other/' 

Cleopatra, accustomed to the luxuri- 
ous manners of the East, was unable to 
brave the perils of war; and though she 
still possessed sufficient energy to put a 
period to her existence, yet terror over- 
came her in the scene of conflict. She 
ordered her vessel to be put ashore, and 
the sixty Egyptian gallies of the fleet 
immediately sailed after her. On seeing 
this, Antony could not refrain from 
following her ; he went on board her 
vessel, but he was no sooner there, than, 
overwhelmed with shame and regret, 
he placed himself near the helm, covered 
his face with his hands, and was three 
days without addressing a single word 
to her for whom he had sacrificed all. 
However, on his arrival at Alexandria, 
he again participated in all the amuse- 
ments which Cleopatra prepared for 
him. They and their friends were 
termed the inimitable band of life ; but 
that title was soon changed for a Greek 
term, signifying those who are resolved 
to die altogether, 

Cleopatra well knew the situation of 
Antony, and the increasing success of 
Octavius banished all illusion with re- 
spect to the future. Whilst, therefore, 
she was passing her life amidst festivities, 
and lavishing on Mark Antony all the 
enjoyments of luxury and the fine arts, 
she was making experiments of the effect 
of various poisons on animals, and even 
on her slaves* in order to ascertain 



which would occasion death with least 
pain. There were, among the ancients, 
many instances of this union of serious- 
ness and frivolity, which made them vo- 
luptuously enjoy existence whilst they 

Prepared for death. As / they had no 
opes beyond the grave, they exhausted 
the cup of life without endeavouring te 
prepare, by meditation, for the immor- 
tality of the soul. With Cleopatra, co- 
quetry was a grand art, consisting of all 
the resoutces of policy, rpyal magnifi- 
cence, and poetic cultivation of mind. 
All the resolution she possessed was 
summoned in the dangers she encoun- 
tered through her desire to please ; she 
exposed herself to love, as a man would 
to the perils of war, and, like an intrepid 
general, she prepared to die if fortune 
should not favour her hazardous des- 
tiny. Some historians assert that Cleo- 
patra was in secret negotiation with Oc- 
tavius, and that she betrayed Antony. 
It is impossible to imagine that a woman 
who could entirely dispose of a character 
so devoted as that of Antony, could wish 
to see him replaced by the subtle Octa- 
vius; though it is probate she sought 
to bring about a reconciliation with the 
conqueror. It would have been more 
noble to have wished for none ; but she 
had children, and was anxious to pre- 
serve the throne for them ; besides, the 
character of Cleopatra was personal, and 
she rendered subservient to her ambi- 
tion all the gifts with which nature had 
endowed her. It is well known from 
what motives she first became attached 
to Julius Caesar. She next gained to 
her interest Sextus Pompey, who was 
for a short time master of the sea. She 
exerted every effort to please Mark An- 
tony, and, from his weakness she obtain- 
ed all. Had she found the same dispo- 
sitions in Octavius, it is probable she 
would not have resolved to die by her 
own hand. She conceived the rigaotic 
enterprize of conveying her ships by 
land across the Isthmus of Sues to the 
Arabian Gulf, whence she might embark 
for India; some of her vessels reached 
the destined point, but they were imme- 
diately burnt by the Arabians. 

Meanwhile Octavius advanced to 
Egypt by the way of Syria. Cleopatra 
built near the temple of his, at Alexan- 
dria, a monument, in which she con- 
cealed her treasure, and which she in- 
tended should become her tomb. The 
Egyptian sovereigns wished to contend 
against death, by preparing, in this 
world, an almost eternal asylum for their 
ashes. When Antony was defeated in 
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his last battle with Octavius, Cleopatra what Cessar had acquired by enterprize. 

immured herself in the edifice which con- Octavius spent some time in conversa- 

tained all her riches, and circulated a tion with Cleopatra ; but neither her 

report of her death, in order that An- entreaties nor her rrace could avert the 

tony's love for her might no longer at- cruel designs he had formed against her. 

tach him to life. On hearing this fatal He, however, sought to disruise them ; 

news Antony stabbed himself ; but as and she, on her part, carefully concealed 

he did not immediately expire, he had her resolution of dying : it h therefore 

time to learn that Cleopatra still lived, impossible that they could be pleasing to 

and he ordered his attendants to convey each other, since they were mutually 

him to the asylum she had chosen. But practising deceit. 

Cleopatra wa9 an egotist even in the Cleopatra, being informed that Octa- 

tomb, and she would not suffer the doors vius intended to carry her away with 

to be opened lest the satellites of Octa- him in a few days, requested permission 

vius mitrht force an entrance ; and with to take a last farewell of the remains of 

the assistance of her women she con- Antony. She threw herself on his tomb, 

trived to introduce the dying Antony at and pressing to her bosom the stone 

the window. She bestowed on him the, which covered his ashes, she uttered the 

tenderest care ; and of these two illus- following words, which are preserved by 

trious, but unhappy lovers, one at least Plutarch " Alas ! my dearest Antony, 

had the happiness of dying in the arms I once performed your funeral honours 

of the other. Octavius was, above all with free hands, but now I am a pri- 

things, desirous of taking Cleopatra pri- aoner ; satellites watch over me and pre- 

soner, that she might follow his trium- vent me from dying, in order that this 



some stratagem his soldiers at length triumphal procession which Octavius has 
succeeded in entering the monument to prepared to celebrate your defeat ; 
which' she had retired. She attempted henceforth hope for no funeral honours, 
to kill herself, but was prevented by the these are the fast that Cleopatra can be- 
Roman soldiers, who watched over her stow. Whilst we both lived, nothing on 
with barbarous vigilance. She entreated earth had power to separate us ; but 
that Octavius Caesar would permit her to after death we are in danger of making 
render funeral honours to Mark Antony: a sad exchange of sepulchres. You, 
he granted her request. To render who were a Roman citizen, have found 
them magnificent, she exhausted all her a grave in Alexandria ; whilst I, un- 
remaining treasures, and sacrificed the happy queen, must find one in your 
dearest of all, her beauty, for she cover- country. But if the gods of your nation 
cd her face and bosom with wounds have not forsaken you as mine have 
whilst lamenting over the tomb of An- done, let me find an asylum in your 
tony. In this situation she was visited tomb, that I may thus escape the die- 
by Octavius ; she was stretched on a grace which is prepared for me. Oh ! 
couch, the bloom had forsaken her receive mc, dearest Antony ! for of all 
cheeks, and her lips were pallid and the misfortunes I have endured, the 
trembling. On beholding the sovereign greatest is separation from you." Her 
of the world she recollected the Great prayer was heard. She obtained per- 
Csesar, who had been enslaved by her mission to have some flowers conveyed 
charms, whilst her presence revived the to her, among which an asp was con- 
same recollection in the mind of his sue- cealed, and the sting of the reptile at 
cessor. once freed her from life and the outrage 
There are some women in whom the which the pride of Octavius had pre- 



passion. It is probable that Cleopatra Charmion, stabbed themselves and died 
wished to captivate Octavius, notwith- with her. Among the ancients, an 
standing her regret for the loss of An- illustrious individual seldom expired 
tony. She was a woman neither entirely alone ; the attachment of servants to- 
sincere nor entirely artful ; a mixture of wards their masters threw a lustre over 
tenderness and vanity gave her a two- slavery, by giving it the character of 
fold character, like all who are power- devotedness. Cleopatra died at the age 
fully agitated by the passions of life. Be of thirty-nine, having reigned twentr- 
this as it may, the charms of Cleopatra two years, and fourteen with Antony, 
made no impression on Octavius; there Octavius caused an image of Cleopatra, 
was nothing of an involuntary nature in with an asp on her arm, to be carried in 
fiis mind, and he maintained by prudence his triumph ; but he allowed her to be 



phal car on his arrival at Rome. B^ 





pared for her. Her women, Ira and 
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interred witk Antony, and perhaps this 
act of delicate piety appeased the manes 
of his unfortunate enemies. 



NEWTONIAN THEORY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IT has been so much the fashion of 
lute to attack the Newtonian system, 
that, like the Logierian controversy 
amongst the flats and sharps, 1 suppose 
we shall soon have Newtonian buttons, 
and Philippian buttons, to distinguish 
the disciples of the knight of the last 
and the knight of the present century, 
the Sir Isaac, and the Sir Richard, or Sir 
Philip, bv whichever name the latter 
ought to be designated. 

This doughty civic chevalier seems in- 
deed to have found what is vulgarly 
termed «' a mare's nest" in some work 
upon spherics or projectiles, which has 
puzzled himself so that he must endeavour 
to puzzle all mankind likewise ;but as there 
are some a little witer, they cannot help 
laughing to see him astride upon a curve, 
like Iris on a rainbow, and spluttering 
about his ordinate?, semi ordinate*, 
forces, &c like the projected shell whose 
course he is describing, and like which 
also he will burst and dissipate in smoke, 
if there is fire enough in either end of 
him, his head or his heels, to kindle the 
fuse. 

He indeed shuts his eyes to every fact 
connected with the doctrine of gravita- 
tion but one, and attacks the complicated 
system of the solar theory hy an insulat- 
ed experiment of a body projected from 
the earth's surface, and returning again 
to that surface— a proceeding so palpably 
absurd, that he is really unnn%ucrabU 
upon any principle of philosophical rea- 
soning, or even of common sense. Him 
1 shall therefore leave to those who can 
be bewildered or benighted with his va- 
garies, for as he is unanswerable so are 
they likewise inconvinceable ; not so 
your new correspondent W. Jenkins, 
(No. 62, p. 108; March 1819), the 
plausibility of whose objections to the 
Newtonian explanation of the facts 
connected with the elliptical orbits of 
the planets round the sun, may stagger, 
at first sight, even those conversant with 
astronomical reasoning, and has evi- 
dently had that effect upon himself, so 
that 1 feel myself called upon, merely as 
an individual, and not as a professed 
astronomer, to investigate his objec- 
tions and endeavour to refute them. 
This, however, will require some close 
reasoning ; but I shall attempt it in the 



plainest manner consistent with the sub- 
ject, premising that, from the tenor of 
W. J.'s communication, I shall consider 
him as admitting every phenomenon of 
planetary motion described in the New- 
tonian theory, he merely denying that 
these phenomena are caused by the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, or rather 
in his own words— "The plain infer- 
ence is, the existence of centrifugal force 
and the sun's attraction absolutely pre- 
cludes elliptical motion ; and the exist- 
ence of elliptical motion absolutely pre- 
cludes the existence of centrifugal force, 
and of the sun's attraction." 

To investigate this dilemma I presume 
the latter part is that which I have to 
encounter; and the elliptical motion, 
with all its mathematical consequences, 
being established by astronomical facts 
and the constant daily fulfilment of as- 
tronomical calculations, and indeed evi- 
dently admitted by W. J. (for he calls 
for a defence of gravity) I now stand 
forward in defence of attraction and 
gravity, and of the application of centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces to explain 
the phenomena of the planetary orbits; 
but, for the sake of simplicity, confining 
my reasoning to that of the Earth, witk 
its alterations of absolute distance, its ac- 
celerations and retardations of motion 
with differences of mean and apparent 
time, &c. ] shall not quarrel with W. 
J. about the word gravity ; but I must 
maintain the fact, that in all material 
bodies which come under the immediate 
operation of our senses, there is a tome- 
thing which makes them approach each 
other under particular circumstances, 
when different names are given to it. 
Newton calls it gravity. Since his day. 
we see it under peculiar modifications 
called electric attraction, chemical affi- 
nity, &c. 

For instance, two pieces of cork, of 
unequal sizes, if put into a vessel of still 
water, will either approach each other 
towards the centre, or recede from each 
other towards the sides, as they may be 
originally placed nearer to or further 
from each other. Here is motion, with- 
out any apparent artificial cause; we 
may therefore designate that power, 
which is only known by its effects, inhe- 
rent ; in one case, moving the cork balls 
towards each other, as if repelled by the 
sides, in the other, moving them from 
each other as if attracted by the side?, 
and thus presenting the phenomena of 
attraction and repulsion, considered by 
^Newton as the effects of gravitation, 
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which combine* h> itself Ike power of 
ml tr acting and of being attracted. 

The same principle appears to have 
operated in the experiments tried upon 
the plummet near Ben Nevis, in Scot- 
land. When suspended in the centre of 
an immense plain, it hung perpendicular 
to the horizontal line determined by a 
spirit level. When brought near to the 
mountain, it deviated from that line, 
diverging- from the perpendicular to- 
wards the mountain. 

These are not insulated facts, at war 
with all other natural phenomena like 
Sir Richard's misapplication of the pro- 
jectile curve, but are really in unison 
with all hydrostatic, hydraulic, electric, 
magnetic, galvanic, and chemical expe- 
riments, which have hitherto been tried ; 
and they may, therefore, be applied by a 
fair analogy to the material objects in 
the heavens, that are visible to our eyes, 
though not absolutely cognizable by our 
ether senses (with the exception of the 
sun's heat) provided they will stand the 
test of mathematical investigation. 

Thus far the way is cleared. A power 
Ss shewn to exist in the matter of this 
earth, in addition to other powers which 
we know experimentally to be inherent 
or existent in that matter, such as its 
capability of receiving motion in various 
directions, the retardation or accelera- 
tion, and the stoppage of that motion, 
the tendency to fly from the centre of 
motion when its direction is circular, 
together with all the varieties of curves, 
or lines between a right line and the 
segment of a circle. 

The inferences drawn from these facts 
Newton considers as laws. He applies 
them as universal laws to the illustration 
of proved astronomical phenomena. Let 
us now see how far they are impugned 
by W. J.'s " arguments;" — but first let 
us examine those arguments, to see if 
they are correctly put ; for, if they do 
not embrace the whole facts, if the facts 
omitted are in opposition to their tenor, 
then the inferences and dilemmas drawn 
from them must fall to the ground, and 
nothing will remain for me to do but to 
explain mathematically the Newtonian 
principle and its mode of action. 

The first position, that " there can be 
no progression from inferiority, without 
arriving at a point of equality," is per- 
fectly true, if applied to a body moving 
in a right line on the earth's surface, and 
impelled in opposite directions by two 
artificial forces. Thus, if I have twelve 
horses of equal power and speed, and 



yoke nine of them to a cart to draw it 
from Hyde Park Corner to Brentford, 
yoking the other three so as to draw in 
an opposite direction, then it can only 
advance with a power of six. If I move 
another horse behind, it will advance 
with a power of five. If I put six be- 
hind, the cart will most certainly stand 
still; but if the experiment should be 
tried upon a hilly road, and the equaliza- 
tion of the horses, the two artificial 
powers, should take place just after turn- 
ing the brow of an eminence, then the 
cart will descend, notwithstanding the 
equality of artificial forces. It will de- 
scend, not by the application or acquisi- 
tion of a new power, but by its relative 
position to the earth's surface allowing 1 
an inherent existing power to change its 
line of action, which pointed directly to 
the earth's centre on the level road : 
the centre of gravity of the cart being 
then in the centre of motion, but now 
thrown out of that point on the slope of 
the hill. Just, in fact, as a coach with- 
out horses will stand still at the Ele- 
phant and Castle, but will descend to- 
wards Brighton, if placed upon the 
southern face of Reigate hill ! 

But the truth of the first axiom, in 
such a case, does uot prove its applica- 
bility to the earth's motion ; for that is 
not in a right line but circular or ellip- 
tical ; not with two powers drawing al- 
ways in direct opposition, both of which 
are artificial, but with one inherent, the 
centripetal, the other ar tificial, the cen- 
trifugal, as I shall presently demon- 
strate ; not subject to tzoo opposite 
motions only, but acted on by three — 
the centripetal, which is inherent — the 
projectile, which is perhaps inherent, 
perhaps the result of absolute shape and 
density;* — and the centrifugal, resulting 
from the projectile, and artificial there- 
fore most indubitably. 

But the whole of W. J.'s objections, 
in his four axioms, are founded upon the 
consideration of two motions only, the 
centripetal and centrifugal, the projectile 
being left out of the account; when in 
fact the centrifugal cannot exist until 
the projectile puts it in action, or creates 
it, increasing or diminishing according 



• Let W. J. put a lemon or an orange in 
a vase of water, placing it under the receiver 
of an air-pump, the fruit remaining at rest. 
Let him exhaust and admit the air alter- 
nately, and he will see the fruit ascend and 
descend, and acquire a motion on its axil 
absolutely rotatory in regard to itself. 
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to the rapidity or slowness of orbicular 

motion, tempered by the centripetal or 
gravity. 

This is surely sufficient answer to 
W. J.'s objections, inasmuch as their 
very basis rests upon incorrect assump- 
tions; but as the object of the writer 
of this essay is truth, and not mere 
victory, he will proceed further in tlie 
investigation, especially as W\ J., in sum- 
ming 1 up, does advert to the artificial 
production of the centrifugal force, and 
indeed reasons very fairly and very judi- 
ciously under the impression which has 
elicited his objections, but which im- 
pression, being erroneous, must natu- 
rally beget erroneous inferences. 

Let W. J. then, or your other readers, 
Mr. Editor, keeping these facts in view, 
refer to any astronomical figure illus- 
trative of the earth's orbit, or construct 
a figure of which the longest diameter, 
or the line of the apsides, reaching 
from the aphelion to the perihelion, 
shall be at least twelve inches in length, 
forming the ellipsis with just sufficient 
eccentricity to show its difference from a 
circle. On such a scale, perhaps half an 
inch will be sufficient distance between 
the two centres of the ellipsis, and will 
be a sufficient approximation to the real 
proportions of the earth's orbit. Let 
the upper end of the longest diameter be 
marked A, for aphelion, the lower P, 
for perihelion ; let the lower centre be 
marked S, for sun, through which draw 
a line at right angles with A P, until it 
touches both sides of the ellipsis, marking 
E to the right and I to the left.* Now 
E will represent the earth's place at the 
vernal equinox ; let him therefore take 
from S to E in his compasses, and with 
one foot resting on S sweep a circle, 
which will come within the ellipsis at A, 
and extend just as far beyond it at P, 
shewing what the earth's orbit would be, 
provided the mean equinoctial distance 
always remained the same, and demon 
strating that the excess of distance at 
aphelion, and also diminution of dis- 
tance at perihelion, is exactly equal 
to the eccentricity of the orbit, or to 
the distance that the sun is from the 
point cut by the transverse and conju- 
gate diameters. Then let him continue 
the longest diameter, by dots, from A to 



• The writer had prepared a figure ra- 
ther more complicated and illustrative than 
fhu, but the size of the page precludes its 
adoption. 



H ; than with 8 A in* his compasses, and 

one foot on S, sweep an arch through 
A, which will go outside the ellipsis, 
marking its extremes M N ; next with 
S P, and one foot on S, sweep an arch 
through P, which will fall inside of the 
ellipsis, marking its extremes O Q. 
The ellipsis and right lines he may 
blacken ; and the circle with the two 
arcs may be dotted. 

Now to say in what part of the ellipsis 
the earth was when first starting into 
rotatory and projectile motion, whether 
projected from a sun turning upon its 
axis, or brought within his attraction,* 
is far beyond our knowledge: but to 
explain the theory, let us suppose it at 
rest at A, with gravity impelling or 
drawing it in the fine A S. But it re* 
ceives a projectile motion in a right line 
from A, and then up starts the centrifugal 
force — let us see its mode of operation. 

Now if the centrifugal were precisely 
equal to the centripetal, at the moment 
after starting into motion, and conti* 
ft ued so, the earth would proceed in the 
direction A M, being part of a circle of 
which S A is the diameter, but which it 
does not do. That they were not pre* 
cisely equal at the earth s first starting 
into motion may be fairly argued from 
the fact f of the centripetal being an 
inherent force, whilst the centrifugal is 
an artificial one just commencing and 
arising out of the -commencement of 
circumrotatory motion ; but 1 shall 
come to further proofs as we continue 
the discussion. 

Again, if they were precisely equal, 
and did not continue to, then if the cen- 
trifugal force gained the difference, ud 
infinitum, the earth would fly off in a 
curve beyond the segment of the circle 
A M, constantly going off from the sen, 
which it does not do. It is evident, 
therefore, that either of these two cases 
could not exist at the moment of start- 
ing. 

But if they were precisely equal, and 
did not continue so, and the centripetal 
force was the gainer ud infinitum, then 
the earth would describe a curve within 



* If W. J. will consult the first and second 
numbers of the N. M. M. he will find some 
curious facts in a defence of the Mosaic 
Theory. 

t W. J. may here say this is only an at- 
turned fact; and I have no objection to 
grant (he term in this part of the illustra- 
tion. 
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the segment of circle A M, and at last fly 
to the ran, which it does not do. 

It follows then, that if both the cen- 
tripetal and centrifogal forces existed, 
and were equal at starting, that equality 
did not continue ; and it also follows, 
that if they existed and were unequal, 
that precise inequality could not con- 
tinue. 

Again, if neither centripetal nor cen- 
trifugal forces existed at starting, then, 
though the centrifugal would evidently 
be generated by the projectile, agreeable 
to the Newtonian theory, and as W. J. 
may feel, by swinging a musket ball 
round his head at the end of a sling, 
there is no known operation of nature 
or property of matter that would gene- 
rate a centripetal force, which we must 
consequently either aHow to be inherent, 
or deny its existence ; but that a centri- 
petal force, or something equivalent to 
it, does exist, is evident from the earth 
being retained within the circle A M in 
all parts of its orbit (supposing A M N to 
be completed) though sometimes ap- 
proaching to, and sometimes receding 
from, that imaginary circle. 

Here then starts the Newtonian 
theory, which I shall exemplify by the 
preconceived figure in as few words as 
possible. 

The earth at A, and at rest, pos- 
sesses a centripetal force increasing or 
diminishing as it approaches or recedes 
from the sun. It receives a projectile 
motion, and proceeds along the portion 
of the ellipsis A I, acquiring a centri- 
fugal force in its progress, which centri- 
fugal force increases from nothing to a 
certain sum at I. In the mean time the 
centripetal force increases, for S I is 
shorter than SA, and of course the 
earth, now in its autumnal equinox, is 
nearer to the sun than when it was at 
A, the aphelion, or summer solstice. It 
is evident, also, that the centrifugal force 
has increased in a greater ratio than the 
centripetal has done, because the rapi- 
dity of the revolving motion has been 
gradually increasing from A to I in a 
greater proportion than the absolute di- 
minution of distance of the earth and 
sun, which gradual increase of rapidity 
is proved by the established facts of the 
equation of time. 

But still the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces are not equal at I ; for if 
they were, and continued so, the earth 
would move, as W. J. himself objects, in 
a circle ; but in what circle ?— Why in 
the dotted circle already directed, from 
I towards P ; a circle of which S I, or 



the mean equinoctial distance, would be 
the radius.* 

But the earth moves in a curve within 
that circle ; and it is evident, therefore, 
that the centripetal still predominates, 
uutil it arrives at P, when it is in peri- 
helion, or the winter solstice, being 
then nearest to the sun, as S P is shorter 
than S I. But here, by the Newtonian 
theory, the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces are equal. Here alto it the point 
of W. J.'t objection, who says, that now 
being equal (and denying any possible 
increase or superiority of centrifugal 
over centripetal) they must move in a 
circle. But in what circle ? Why in the 
arch of a circle P Q, within the ellipsis, 
of which S P is the diameter, and conse- 
quently if Q is continued until it reaches 
the equinoctial diameter I £, it would 
fall considerably within the point E, or 
the vernal equinox, and so come nearer 
to the sun, turning the ellipsis into a 
circle, which would make the aphelion 
and perihelion distances equal. But the 
earth does move in an ellipsis, and not 
in a circle, as W. J. acknowledges (I be- 
lieve) and as astronomical facts and cal- 
culations prove ; for the rapid increase 
of the earth's motion, and the increase 
of centrifugal force from I to P are esta- 
blished, and can be accounted for upon 
the elliptical theory ; and as facts prove 
that the earth does not proceed in the 
dotted circle of equality P Q, but in a 
curve beyond it, P E, constantly reced- 
ing from the dotted arch P Q, until it 
reaches E the vernal equinox, so does 
the Newtonhn theory say, that at P the 
centrifugal force, having a ratio of in- 
crease from A to P beyond the ratio of 
centripetal, there equals it. It is evi- 
dent, also, that the ceutrifugal must now 
begin to surpass the centripetal, because 
the line of actual motion diverges be- 
yond the dotted circle : but not because 
they both go on increasing, as W. J/s 
objections argue, but because they both 
begin to diminish in an inverse ratio to 
their increase from A to P. 

Thus— the earth moving from P to E 
increases its distance f and loses a portion 
of its centripetal force, or, in other 
words, the sun's attraction diminishes) 
its increased distance proceeding from 
the orbicular motion and centrifugal 
force ; which latter force being equal to 

• I say nothing at present of the vertor, 
radius, or radius of motion always chan^in^ 
in length, in various parts of the orbit, but 
always going: over equal spaces in e^nal 
limes, by the law of Kepler. 
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the centripetal at P, and not diminish- 
ing so rapidly as the centripetal, aided 
by the increased but decreasing momen- 
tum, uow acquires a relative superio- 
rity, though in a state of actual decrease. 

That the centripetal force diminishes 
more rapidly from P to E, than it in- 
creased from A to I, is mathematically 
demonstrable by the measurement of the 
vector radius. That the centrifugal does 
not decrease so rapidly in ratio from P 
to £ as it increased from A to I, but 
only in the inverse ratio from 1 to P, is 
also demonstrable from the figure and 
from equation of time. 

Hence the centrifugal force at £ sur- 
passes the centripetal, just as much as 
the centripetal surpassed it at I ; but 
both in a less quantity of actual power 
than they possessed at P, where they 
were equal. 

Hence the earth ascending from the 
vernal equinox to the summer solstice, 
or aphelion at A, instead of proceeding 
in a dotted circle, of which S E is the 
radius, is carried by centrifugal force and 
momentum beyond it. But the centri- 
petal force still diminishes, as does also 
the centrifugal; with this remarkable 
difference, however, that as the ratio of 
acquired centrifugal increase was great est 
from A to P, so that it overtook the cen- 
tripetal, its decrease is now the greatest, 
and at A it affain becomes a minimum. 

It has indeed been objected, that if 
even a small portion of centrifugal force 
remains at A, after the first revolution, 
that would increase from vear to year, 
and hence the distance from the sun 
would annually increase from the accu- 
mulation of centrifugal powers, nay, 
that the centrifugal would overtake the 
centripetal sooner in the orbit every 
year; with other extraordinary pheno- 
mena, which would indubitably be the 
case, if the earth and sun were the only 
bodies in the system. But when we re- 
collect that there art several others, all 
moving in unequal ellipses, or orbits of 
different eccentricities, so that the sun's 
actual place, as forming one elliptical 
centre of each orbit, is actually a mean 
of the whole, that difficulty vanishes; 
the apprehended irregularities of one 
planet being corrected by the gradual 
and constant correction of the whole 
system. 

I must again repeat that the New- 
tonian theory does not suppose the 
earth, or comet, to approach the sun 
after equality of centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces. On the contrary, it proves 
ineontestably, that from whatever poiut 

New Monthly Mao.— No. 64. 



in the orbit the earth is, or was first put 
into motion, the vector radius there 
must be equal to the longer apsis or 
aphelion distance — that in proceeding 
to the perihelion it acquires an accele- 
rating velocity and accelerating momen- 
tum, which act with the centripetal 
force until the moment of equality, when 
the projectile force, still acting in a tan- 
gent to the line of motion, causes the 
accelerated momentum to act with the 
centrifugal force* the vector radius aug* 
menting and forming an obtuse angle 
with the direction of motion, decompos- 
ing the force of gravity, and continually 
diminishing in velocity and momentum 
until it reaches the aphelion, when they 
are at a minimum, and its course begins 
anew. I must also add, that W. J.'s ob- 
jection respecting the sum total of cen- 
trifugal force at the perihelion is incor- 
rectly put. Though the centrifugal 
force increases from aphelion to equality 
at perihelion, in the ratio of a shorten- 
ing radius, still there is a surplus force 
acting on the earth, and now at its max- 
imum, being the increased momentum 
from accelerated velocity, added to the 
original projectile impetus, sufficient 
fully to the theory, without supposing 
the generation of any nexo external im- 
pulse. Yours, L. 



JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND IN 
1815-16, FROM MS. NOTES OF THH 
ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS OF 
AU8TRIA. 

(Continued from p. 17, Vol. X.) 

FROM Holy rood Hbuse we were 
taken to the Register Office, where the 
publie and family archives of Scotland 
are preserved. This establishment pre- 
vents many lawsuits, by the careful pre- 
servation of all family writings. The 
most ancient of the documents here is 
of the year 1405, and of the reign of 
King David. An aged woman, who un- 
derstands how to render old faded manu- 
scripts legible, is employed for that pur- 
pose in this office. 

We viewed St. George's Church, 
which is built in the Greek style, and 
ascended into the lantern of the dome, 
from which there is an extensive pro- 
spect over the city and the surrounding 
country, as far as the sea. 

On the 5th of December we visited the 
buildinjrs where the Scotch parliament 
met before the Union ; it is used at pre- 
sent for the sittings of the Courts of 
Justice. The Courts happened to be 
sitting that day, and a place was given 
us near the Judges ; though I did not 

Vol. XL 2Q 
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understand what was said, I perceived 
that the mode of proceeding was like 
that in England, which has been imitat- 
ed in France. In another hall we found 
the Court of Exchequer assembled. It 
decides on causes between the crown 
and private individuals. The case then 
before it was that of a brewer, who af- 
firmed, that by means of a new inven- 
tion he could make use of the spirituous 
parts, which, during the cooling of the 
Deer, evaporate in the air and are lost. 
Pis idea was to collect these parts in a 
pipe, where they should be condensed 
hkc common brandy. The royal officers, 
on their side, made objections to this, 
affirming that some fraud upon the re- 
venue might be intended. 

-We were shewn the library of the 
counsellors, which is in a handsome 
room, and had not been long established. 
Another library, belonging to the law- 
yers,* consists" of 40,01)0 volumes. It 
contains* the best ancient and modern 
works, a variety of manuscripts, and a 
complete collection of documents rela- 
tive to the history of the country ; the 
oldest of these last is of the year' 1 350 ; 
the earlier ones are said to have been 
lost in the passage to England by sea. 
We saw among them a letter written 
by Mary Queen of Scots, while she was 
in France, to her mother; the hand- 
writing and the style were good for that 
time. 

The Bettering-house, or House of 
Correction, is on a hill, called Calton 
Hill, and is one of the best ordered esta- 
blishments of the kind that we have seen. 
On the same hill there is a monument in 
honour of Nelson. 

On the 6th of December we began our 
daily rounds with visiting the High 
School, ii> which 800 young people of 
all ranks receive preparatory instruction. 
The school has five classes. The boys 
go through the lower classes in four 
years, under four teachers or profes- 
sors. In the fifth they receive the pre- 
paratory instruction immediately previ- 
ous to being sent to college. The 
branches of Teaming taught there are 
reading, writing, Latin and Greek, geo- 
graphy, history, and mathematics. The 
methods of instruction seem to be 
good. 

One of the most useful institutions of 
the city of Edinburgh is the Highland 
Society of Scotland, which has a presi- 
dent, four vice-presidents, and members 
of all ranks of society, nobles, merchants, 

• The Advocates' Library.— Ed. 



&c. The object of this society, whose 
labours are eminently successful, is the 
improvement of agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle, the cultivation of 
waste lands, the encouragement of use- 
ful inventions, by the distribution of 
premiums and other rewards. Another 
Society, to promote instruction in Chris- 
tianity, was founded in 1701. It re- 
ceives 10001. per annum from the king, 
and many schools are supported by it. 

We made a little excursion to the town 
of Leith, distant about two English 
miles from Edinburgh. The way to it 
is along an uncommonly fine, broad, 
paved road, which has an almost unin- 
terrupted row of houses on both sides of 
it, so that you hardly think that you are 
in another town when you arrive at 
Leith. There is the old harbour, and 
they are busy in forming a new one. 
The first is at the mouth ot the little 
river Leith ; but it is too confined, and 
is dry at low water ; the new one will 
consist of a row of docks, several of 
which are completed. 

We saw large three-masted vessels, 
which go to Greenland on the whale 
fishery. They are distinguished by the 
strength with which they are built, and 
by the covering of iron on the bows, to 
resist the masses of ice. They sail every 
year, in March, to Greenland or New- 
foundland. The fishery is not always 
successful, and these enterprises arc 
often attended with loss. 

Leith is defended by some batteries, 
but they are not very formidable. Dur- 
ing the American war Panl Jones sailed 
into the river with three armed vessels, 
and spread terror as far as Edinburgh. 
Leith possesses several manufactories ; 
the principal branch of its industry is 
linen. The town is in the period ot its 
increase, and had already attained a high 
degree of prosperity, when several of its 
merchants made great speculations in 
colonial goods to the Continent; the 
turn of political affairs disappointed their 
hopes, so that several or these houses 
became bankrupt; and while we were 
there, one of them, the only one who 
had commercial relations with the East 
Indies, declared itself insolvent in the 
sum of 250,0001. sterling. 

Wc returned to Edinburgh by the 
same road, and visited, on the way, a 
great manufactory for spinning cotton 
and hemp, which is put in motion by a 
steam-engine. The Botanic-Garden, 
which we saw alter our return, is nei- 
ther large, nor, as it appeared to us, well 
kept. There arc in Edinburgh several 
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ale breweries many manufactories of 
sal volatile, sal ammonias, &c. The dry 
is supposed to have received its name 
from a castle which a Saxon prince, 
named Edwin, had built here in the year 
626, and which was called Edwitiburgh. 

Thi3 city will at a future period cer- 
tainly become one of the most beautiful 
cities :n Great Britain. Its situation is 
uncommonly favourable, on an eminence 
near the sea, and combines advantages 
of every kind. The New Town, which 
was built after a regular plan, is every 
thing that can be wished in respect to 
the architecture both of the public and 
private buildings. The contrast between 
the Old and the New Town is striking : 
the houses of the former are black, 
crowded together, and the streets be- 
tween them, in part, no more than from 
six to ten feet broad. The two towns 
are joined by a handsome bridge, which 
was begun in 1765, and finished in 1769. 
The building of the New Town did not 
begin till the year 1768 ; before which 
time there was not a trace of it. Ten 
handsome streets, parallel to each other, 
now traverse the city on its whole 
length from East to West. Queen- 
street is a hundred feet broad, and has 
only one row of houses, the inhabitants 
of which enjoy the most beautiful pro- 
spect towards the north, over the county 
of Fife, and the whole course of the Firth 
of Forth. This advantage renders the 
street a very agreeable promenade in 
summer. St. George Vstreet is a hun- 
dred and ten feet broad, and terminates 
at each end in a fine square. Princess- 
street, along the Fosse, serves as a win- 
ter promenade. Its broad foot pave- 
ment is frequently crowded with walkers. 
The fine street leading to Leith is a third 
very agreeable promenade. 

The architecture of the houses in the 
New Town agrees with that usual in 
London : the kitchens are below ground, 
and receive their light from a grated 
window looking towards the street ; but 
they are more spacious and comfortable. 
The streets of the New Town have 
raised pavements on both sides for the 
foot passengers, and are paved with ba- 
saltic stones, which are found in abund- 
ance near Arthur's seat. 

On the north of Queen-street a new 
town it building, which might be called 
a third Edinburgh. Three principal, 
and some inferior streets are already 
finished, and the houses are inhabited as 
fest as they can be finished. Edinburgh 
is supplied with water from a reservoir 
four miles from the city, and which re- 



ceives the supplies from five springs. 
When these springs flow abundantly, it 
furnishes seven hogsheads per minute, or 
10,080 hogsheads daily. The water is 
conducted by many pipes into a second 
reservoir upon the Castle Hill. This is 
the highest part of the city, but it is 
twenty four feet below the level of the 
first reservoir. The second is 48£ feet 
long, 28 feet broad, and 7J feet deep. 

The churches in the city are hand- 
some, and built in a good style. St. 
Andrew's Church has a chime of bells 
which plays on Sundays ; but as this kind 
of music is not at all liked in Scotland, 
the rent of the houses near the church 
has declined since the latter had its 
chime of bells. The new catholic church 
is very pretty. The Highlanders have 
a church here, in which divine service is 
performed in their own language. 

Of the predominant religion (the Pres- 
byterian) there are sixteen churches; 
besides which there are two catholic, one 
episcopal, seventeen dissenters', and one 
quaker's church (a meeting-house). The 
clergy consist of twenty-eight clergymen 
of the established church, who are paid 
by their parishioners. Besides the 
parish churches, there are also what are , 
called chapels of ease, the preachers in 
which, like those of the dissenters, are 
chiefly paid out of the profile arising 
from letting the pews. 
The Presbyterian (Calvinistical) church 
predominant in Scotland is under four 
ecclesiastical authorities. The Kirk Ses- 
sion (Im Senion fen Use), the Presbyte- 
ries ( Presbyt eriens ) 9 the Synod, and the 
General Assembly. In all ecclesiastical 
matters an appeal lies from the Session 
to the Presbyteries, from them to the 
Synod, and from the Synod to the Ge- 
neral Assembly. This latter stands in 
the same relation to the inferior autho- 
rities, as the House of Lords to the infe- 
rior tribunals of the kingdom. The ap- 
probation of the sovereign is not indis- 
pensably necessary in Scotland to the 
validity of the ordinances which the Ge- 
neral Assembly issues from time to time. 
It meets once a year. A royal commis- 
sioner generally arranges with the pre- 
sident, who is called the Moderator, the 
time of its being summoned, and it is 
always dissolved by the former in the 
king's name. The king bears in this 
assembly the title of Head of the Church. 

The inns at Edinburgh are good and 
cleanly. The King's Hotel in Princess- 
street, where we lodged, is particularly 
to be recommended for its fine situation. 
Besides the hotels aiu) public-houses* 
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there are here houses which bear the 
modest name of oyster-cellars ; you And 
there at all times oysters, porter, punch, 
and supper, when they are ordered. 

Among the pastimes or amusements 
of the city, the public promenades de- 
serve to be first mentioned, as they are 
an amusement more or less in vogue all 
over England. We have already men- 
tioned some of them : there is another 
on the south side of the city ; it is a mile 
aad a half long, and is called Meadows, 
or Hope 's Pool, because a person of the 
name of Hope, about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, had a marshy 
spot called South Loch drained and con- 
verted into a fine promenade ; its oval 
centre is planted round with avenues of 
trees. The theatre, which we did not 
see, is, we are told, inconsiderable. 
Near Leith there is a place which is 
used for horse-racing ; notwithstanding 
the very unfavourable sandy soil, it is 
much resorted to in the summer time. 
Corn's Room, as it is called, is a place for 
concerts, and sometimes used for feats 
of tumbling and horsemanship, and even 
as a theatre. The new sect of Mr. Hal- 
dane has also a chapel here. The as- 
sembly rooms are resorted to once a 
week by the beau monde, for cards and 
dancing. 

The Concertrhall, built in 1762, is at 
present a Freemason's Lodge. 

The Royal Cumpany of Archers con- 
sists of about a thousand members, 
piany of whom belong to the first fami- 
lies of Scotland. Part of them meet 
every week at Edinburgh to practise 
(archery. Every year there is a grand 
assembly, on which occasion five princi- 
pal prizes are distributed. The first, or 
royal prize, remains the perpetual pro- 
perty of him who gains it ; three others 
consist of silver arrows, which were for- 
merly presented to the society by dif- 
ferent cities ; the fifth is a silver punch 
bowl. The winner keeps these only till 
fhc next annual meeting, when he gives 
(hem back, and hangs on a medal, with 
an inscription, at pleasure. Another 
society is that of the Golfers. Their 
amusement consists in striking a ball in 
the open air. The place designed for 
this game is inclosed, and at certain dis- 
tances holes are made. He who strikes 
the ball into all these holes with the 
smallest number of strokes wins the 
game. 

The population of Edinburgh amount- 
ed in the year 167S to 35,600 souls; in 
the year 181 1 it had increased to 103,143. 
~"V!J!* C number of new houses built iu 



Edinburgh, and which in manufactur- 
ing towns always implies an increasing 
demand for the productions of their in- 
dustry, cannot proceed from that cause 
here, where there are no manufactories. 
The reason assigned to us was, that all 
natives of Scotland who have acquired 
property, whether in the army or in 
trade, or in America, buy land and build 
houses here, to pass the rest of their 
days in repose. If this city cannot boast 
of its trade and manufactures, it possesses 
the most celebrated men of Scotland, 
who are equally distinguished by their 
number, their knowledge, and their eru- 
dition. Seven mail coaches go every 
day from Edinburgh to all parts of 
Great Britain, and 34 stage-coaches. 
Charles I. established the post between 
London and Edinburgh in 1635. The 
annual revenue of the post-office is esti- 
mated at 100,0001. sterling. 

Edinburgh has two banks. At the 
time of their foundation, Scotland did 
not possess a million of coin in circula- 
tion, and its trade was very inconsider- 
able. The bank gave every person a 
certain credit who could bring two land- 
owners as sureties ; or, as we say, open- 
ed him an account on its hooks. All mer- 
chants and others who had money tran- 
sactions found it advantageous to have 
an account with the banks of Edinburgh. 
The merchant pays the manufacturer in 
bank-notes, with which the latter paye 
the landholder for his produce, and which 
return to the merchant to be employed 
in balancing his accounts, or in repaying 
the sums advanced him by the bank. 
Thus this establishment serves to sup- 
port the whole commercial intercourse 
of Scotland. The manufactures of 
Glasgow were doubled ia fifteen years 
after its foundation : and in the fifty 
years that have since elapsed, the trade 
of Scotland has increased tenfold. 

One of these banks is called the Scotch 
Bank ; it was founded by act ofparlia- 
ment in 1695, with a capital of 100,0001. 
sterling. It was necessary to have 10001. 
in the bank to have a seat at the board. 
The governor was obliged to have 
80001. in it, the vice-governor 6000L, 
and each bank director 30001. In the 
year 1774 an act of parliament allowed 
the capital to be doubled, and since that 
time the officers of the bank must pos- 
sess double the above-mentioned sums. 
To prevent abuses, it was ordered that 
no notes should be issued of lower value 
than one pound. The second bank is 
called the Royal Bank : it was founded 
in 1727. Though there is an Exchange 
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for the use of the merchants, they, how- 
ever, for the most part, transact their 
business according to ancient custom, 
walking backwards and forwards in the 
street. 

Intellectual improvement has made 
great progress in Scotland, and is united 
with a high degree of hospitality. The 
Scotch are obliging and benevolent; 
they possess an open character and a 
more lively disposition than their neigh- 
bours. Knowledge of languages and the 
fine arts are to be met with in all ranks. 
They are well acquainted with the af- 
fairs of Europe, and the state of sciences 
on the Continent. We met with several 
persons who understood and spoke the 
German language. Their customs and 
manners correspond exactly with those 
of England ; but this, as we have been 
informed, has been the case only since 
the latter half of the last century. In 
the year 1763 it was still customary to 
dine at two o'clock, and in 1783 the 
fashion was not yet introduced for the 
ladies to retire from table towards the 
end of the repast. Social intercourse 
must be extremely agreeable, as the 
women have very cultivated under- 
standings. 

The Scoteh have tall, slender, and 
handsome persons. Our stay in this 
country was too short to permit us to 
make particular observations on its in- 
habitants ; however, the first impression 
was in every respect agreeable. The 
Scotch people are poorer than the Eng- 
lish, but on the other hand more lively 
and cheerful ; their character must have 
the advantages which distinguish the in- 
habitants of mountainous countries. 

We have .been informed that agricul- 
ture has made much greater progress 
than in England, although in a much 
less favourable soil and climate. Sir 
John Sinclair has given a circumstantial 
account of it. They have particularly 
employed themselves in cultivating waste 
lands. Horticulture has also attained 
here a high degree of perfection. 

The Highlanders are very poor, and 
not seldom obliged to emigrate; whe- 
ther it be from an excess of population, 
or on account of an abuse originating 
with the great land-owners, who pur- 
chase lands from the country people to 
convert them into pasture. Endeavours 
are now making to remedy this evil, 
partly by digging the Caledonian canal, 
which is a private undertaking, partly 
by the construction of several roads, 
which was ordered by the government in 
J 803, to open a better communication 



through the Highlands by means of high 
roads and bridges. The nobility offered 
to take a part in the execution of the 
work ; but as an inequitable distribution 
of the burdens was apprehended, an 
Act of Parliament was obtained, accord- 
ing to which every body is taxed in 
proportion to the advantages which he 
derives. 

The Caledonian canal intersects the 
country from east to west, in the same 
direction as the Forth and Clyde canal. 
It commences near 1 nverness eastward, 
follows the valley to Loch Ness, with 
which it is connected, passes by Fort 
Augustus, touches Loch Eroch and Loch 
Lochy, intersects a little valley near 
Fort William, and runs thence into the 
sea. Where the division of the waters 
takes place there is a great number of 
sluices. The expense of this canal is 
estimated at 800,000/. sterling ; but the 
advantages will hardly he in proportion 
to this immense sum. The work was 
undertaken, as we have before observed, 
to lessen the frequent emigrations of the 
Highlanders ; it was attended with great 
difficulties, for it was necessary in many 
places to blow up granite rocks: the 
canal, however, approaches its comple- 
tion; the benefit expected from it is, 
that it will save the troublesome naviga- 
tion round the north coast of Scotland. 
It will bear frigates of 36 guns, and 
ships of 1000 tons burden. By the in- 
troduction of steam boats, it is hoped 
to avoid the dangers of the navigation 
in deep narrow lakes, surrounded with 
rocks, where a gust of wind may overset 
the vessels, or total calm hinder their 
progress. 

As, however, the different kinds of 
labour offered to the poorer classes 
could not entirely put a stop to emigra- 
tion, the government has resolved to 
establish a colony in Canada. We were 
told that the peculiar costumes of the 
Highlanders gradually disappear, and 
that the ancient national dress begins to 
become more rare. 

(To be continued.) 



NOTICES ILLUSTRATIVE OF CAMBRIAN 
HI8TORY AMD ANTIQUITIES. 
No. IV. 
THE DRUIDS, &C. 

IT would, perhaps, be an easy matter 
to prove, that the great body of men 
known in different parts of the world by 
the designation of Brahmins, Celtes, and 
Druids, were members of one great ori- 
ginal society, nearly in unison with re- 
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apect to their leading principles :* these 
were— the unity of the Deity— his per- 
fections and attributes— the transmigra- 
tion and immortality of so uls— the origin 
of the world— and its tendency to disso- 
lution. These tenets, probably co-eval 
with the earliest population, had been 
preserved by these orders, unimpaired, 
through the revolutions of ages, and 
their various emigrations. According 
to Herodotus, the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis may be traced to a more 
remote antiquity ; and the tenets, more 
particularly druidical, as their veneration 
for the oak and mistletoe ( pren awyr) to 
a very early origin. It is therefore 
highly probable, that druidism was 
brought into Britain by its primitive 
planters ; nor is there the least reason 
to suppose that their system was at all 
altered by the introduction of any thing 
derived from those fertile and fanciful 
sources— the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome. The word druid is derived from 
derw (oak), though Pliny traces it to a 
Grecian word of the same signification ; 
it is, however, certain, that they held 
this tree in particular veneration, per- 
formed their ceremonies in the recesses 
of its groves, and generally dwelt be- 
neath its sacred branches. The custom 
which still prevails in many parts of 
England, and particularly at Chester, 
of cutting the mistletoe, aud suspending 
it to the ceiling in houses, is a relic of 
druidism. When the end of the year 
approached, the Druids marched with 
great solemnity to gather it, in order to 
present it to Jupiter, inviting all the 
world to assist at the ceremony in these 
words: "The new year is at hand; 
rather the mistletoe." The sacrifices 
Being ready, the priest ascended the 
oak, and, with a golden hook, cut off 
the mistletoe, which was received in a 
white garment spread for the purpose. 
This part of the ceremony being ended, 
the victims (two white bulls which had 
never been yoked) were brought forth, 
and offered up to the Deity, with prayers 
that he would prosper those to whom 
he had given so precious -a boon. Of 
the mistletoe thus gathered, they made 
a potion, which they administered as an 
antidote to all poisons, and used as a 
remedy to prevent sterility. In Mona 
(Anglesea) the Druids, gradually retreat- 
ing from every part of Britain, were in 
hopes of finding a sanctuary from the 
persecuting Romans, who, Strabo says, 
hated them : it was here that Suetonius 
and his hardy veterans were appalled 



• Rowland's M. Anuq. 



with a species of warfare that was new 
even to them, whose avocation it seemed 
to be to find foes, or to make them:— 
" Muliebre, S;c. fanatic um agmen" a 
troop of viragoes and maniacs, run* 
ning about like furies, brandishing fire- 
brands, and pouring out on the viola- 
tors of their groves, the most dreadful 
execrations. 

CARNEDD LLEWELYN— CARNARVON. 

Upon the summit of this mountain, 
its altitude differing from Snowdon only 
48 feet, it is supposed Llewelyn ap Tor- 
wcrth encamped, at that desperate junc- 
ture when King John, with an over- 
whelming army, was in the plains below, 
and Bangor blazing; and from whence 
he sent his princess (Joan) to her father, 
to make a peace. Rhys Goch, o Eryri, 
addressing this hill, about 1420, says: 
" Yna gorwedd Rhitta gawi." 
There rests the giant Rhitta. 

Rhitta, in the Bardic mythology, was 
the terror of the petty tyrants of his 
time, and is said to have ordered a robe 
to be made of the beards of several of 
those whom he had slain in battle ! 

SNOWDON. 

Snowdonia was so denominated Jike the 
Armenian Niphates, and the Tartarian 
Imaus, from its snowy summits. It 
consists of such a variety of mineral 
substances, as to render it almost im- 
possible to give them a distinctive cha- 
racter, as they begin so high as the Cal- 
careous, and descend so low as the 
softest Argile. The prevailing strata, 
however, of which the highest points are 
composed, are petro silex, grey granite, 
slate, shaltery, schistus, intermixed with 
rich veins of metallic substances, and 
quartz spar. The intelligent mineralo- 
gist will be highly delighted by a ramble 
over this delightful neighbourhood. 

BEGOING FRIARS. 

Lewis Glyn Cothi, a bard of 1450, de- 
scribes, in "a very humorous manner, 
the practice of the mendicant friars in 
his time, who, profiting by the credulity 
and superstition of their neighbours, ex- 
changed with them the images of certain 
saints, held in particular veneration, for 
cheese, bacon, &c Among them, Seiriol 
and Curie (patron of Capel Curig, in 
Snowdonia) were always negotiable; 
the effigy of Seiriol being reckoned infal- 
lible for the removal of certain disorders 
and that of Curie being equally so for 
the expulsion of evil spirits from farm 
houses, &c. — Uh o honynt a ddygai, &c. 
Beneath his cloak the begging friar bore 
The guardian charm, grey Curig, to the 
door; 
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distance, within the eye. It was these 
8 warming nations that formed the ar- 
mada in the reign of Owen Gwynedd, 



Another Seiriol's healing image sold, 
And found the useful saints like modern 

^ " llbiniOG, the repulse of which Mr. Gray has so 

A small Quadrangular fort, rounded off happily versified from the prose transla- 
into towers at each corner, erected upon tion of the late Rev. E. Evans : 
the summit of an artificial mount, sur- 
rounded by a fosse, and communicating 
with the shore by a hollow way, at the 
extremity of which was a redoubt, to 
£ver theManding. It was builUy Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester in 100b. The 
Earl, accompanied 

mery, was invited, vy * ^"~:r 
Owen ap Edwyn, and ravaged North 
Wales in a brutal manner. In the imean 
time, Magnus, King of Norway, attempt- 
in* to land, was opposed by the earls; 
Hujrh de Montgomery was, however, 
shot in the eye, as he stood armed, cap- 
a-pie, on the shore ; Magnus at the same 
time tauntingly crying out, " Leitlpup! 
(let him dance) whilst the earl was in the 
agonies of death. On the loss of his 
colleague, Lupus quitted the isle, built 
a castle at Bangor, ravaged the promon- 
tory of Lleyn, so that it was completely 
desolate for seven years, returned to 
Chester, and there died.-Lleimog was 
garrisoned during the •civil war ^by the 
Parliament forces, under Sir Thomas 
Chedle, but surrendered to Colonel Ro- 
binson in 1646. 

DR. CHEDLE. 



Big with hosts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him cai 
Near this impregnable post is the 
British Tarpeian Rock, ISIant y dihenydd 
ino« 'i-hP (cliff, or chasm of destruction), suggest- 
b . e8t ?f l l AMnJ™ ed, perhaps, by its precipitous situation, 
bv Hugh de Montgo- • F y l W y is one of the places still called 
, D y a traitor nam d g^J^ rf Arthur ^ P Round Table 
and ravaged North Arthur;* that monarch sensibly 

adopting the circle, to prevent difficulties 
on that most important subject, prece- 
dence / 

TUDOR AP GRONWY 

Was one of the great proprietors who, 
holding their estates in capite, did ho- 
mage to Edward, Prince of Wales, at 
Chester, in the 29th Edw. I. His three 
sons were, in their time, styled the three 
temporal lords of Anglesea, viz. Edny- 
fed, of Tre'r Castele; Gronwy, of Pen- 
mynydd; and Rhys, of Arddreiniog: 
the three spiritual proprietors, or lords, 
being the Archdeacon of Anglesea, the 
President of Holyhead, and the Prior of 
Penmon. 

LLANFABS 

Was a famous religious house, of the 
dr. chedle. Friars Minors, and the burial place of 

When Hugh Courtney, governor of many f the nobility and gentry of Eng* 
e Castle of Beaumaris, made bulwarks land> g i a j n in tnc warg against the Welsh. 



the VyilBUC Ul ^w;omi«»."*, - -- - . 

about the town in 1652, he cut turf in 
the Castle Meadow, and peeled the sur- 
face for that purpose ; upon which Dr. 
Rowland Chedle, the rector, observed, 
" Woe be to us when Beaumaris stands 
in the middle of the Castle Meadow !" * 
Employing a painter to take hw like- 
ness, on a pane of glass, he added as a 

motto— . „ 

" Nunc priraum transparui. 

Observing the post-master of Beau- 
maris drunk, he wrote on his back, when 
asleep — Post-paid, 

LLAN JBSTYN. 

In this church is a precious morsel 
of antiquity— an ancient tombstone, 
of curious workmanship ; supposed to 
be that of Jestyn, the patron saint. 
But it is evidently of a later period. 

DIN SYLWY— WANT Y DIHRNYDD. 

Ab"out two miles north of Llangoed, 
is the site of an old British fortification, 
called Din Sylwy, an exploratory fort, 
and happily situated for the purpose, the 
track of the ancient invaders of the coun- 
try from the north, being, for a vast 



lauu, Dial ii iu mv ww im w — 

But the circumstance which will, perhaps, 
more than any other, induce genius and 
intellect to tread these once hallowed 
floors is, that they cover the remains of 
Gryffydd Gryo, the able opponent of 
David ap Gwilym, the British Ovid, as 
appears from Gryffydd's monody, writ- 
ten by his generous rival— 

« Tdst o chwedV &c. 
Uanfaes ! thy crowded choir contains, 
Ah, hapless tale! the bard's remains ; 
Each eye lookM down, with dewy lid, 
When Mona's tuneful son was hid. 

PRIBSTIIOLME, 

An island near Anglesea, about a mile 
long, and its sides one continued preci- 
pice. It is much frequented by the 
Puffin Auh who visit annually in im- 
mense numbers in the month of April ; 
they lay one egg, often on the bare rock, 
but generally in burrows formed by the 
males, or in others from which they have 
ejected the rabbits. The males and fe- 
males sit alternately, relieving each other 

• Set New Moo. Mag. vol. x. p. 215. 
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at intervals, for the purpose of procuring 
food. About the middle of August they 
re-migrate, previous to which a great 
number of the young are taken, pickled, 
and inclosed in small casks for sale — 
forming, together with the large oysters, 
an article of traffic peculiar to this neigh- 
bourhood. 

HOWELL Y FWYALL. 

Jolo Goch alludes to his taking the 
French king prisoner, at Poictiers, in 
the following figurative lines : — 

" Pan rodded 

Y ffuvyn yn rahen Brenhin Frainge." 

The Black Prince knighted him on 
the field of battle, gave him the rent 
of the Dee Mills at Chester for life, and 
the Constableship of the castle of Cric- 
cieth, added his battle-axe to his coat of 
arms, and ordered that a mess of meat 
should be served before it daily, for ever, 
to preserve in memory the uncommon 
prowess of its master. The king ap- 
pointed eight yeomen, at eight pence a 
day each, to guard the mess, and see it 
regularly served before the axe ! After 
the death of Howell, the mess was given 
to the poor, for his soul's sake, till the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the establish- 
ment, in the indiscriminate levelling of 
the time, was abolished. 

BEAUMARIS. 

The castle was built in 1295, by 
Edw. I. (it was the parent of the town) 
in a place called Bonover marsh, and he 
gave it the name of Beaumaris— com- 
pounded of the French words beau and 
tnarais. It may be, after all, from the 
Latin Bimai it , for Horace calls Corinth 
Bimarii Corinthus, from the meeting of 
tides near that place. Among the ex- 
traordinary favors granted to the inha- 
bitants by king Edw. I, were, that they 
shall have a free prison in the castle, 
that no Jews shall dwell there — that if 
any of the burgesses die, testate or in- 
testate, their goods shall not be confis- 
cated to the king, but their heirs shall 
have the same. In the vestry of the 
church is interred the Rev. Gronwy 
Daviet, the last line of whose epitaph is 
perhaps worth preserving — 
" Here lies learning, friendship, love, 
Here lies the innocence of the dove j 
Within this grave, and in this dust, 
His ever- courteous body must 
Until the resurrection lie, 
Then, he shall Hve, and Death shall die." 

At the entrance of the church-yard is 
a plain stone to the memory of Mere- 
dith Davies, the parish clerk, with these 
lines : 



" Who has been our parish clerk 
Full one and thirty years I say, 
Must here, alas ! lye in the dark, 
Bemoaned for ever and for aye !" 

Fit poetry for such a professional per- 
sonage. 

TRANSFER OP HUMAN BEINGS. 

In the township of Porthaethwy was 
exemplified the power of a feudal pro- 
prietor to sell his vassals or villains, as 
well as his cattle, as appears from the 
following translated document " Ed- 
nyfed Fychan ap Ednyfed, Dafydd ap 
Gryffvdd, and Howell ap Dafydd ap 
Ryrid, free tenants of our Lord the 
King, in the township of Rhandirgadog, 
have given and confirmed unto William 
apGryffydapGwilym, esq. free tenant 
of Porthmael, seven of our natives, viz. 
Howell Matto, and Llewellyn, ap Da- 
fydd dew ; Dafydd and Howell, ap Matto, 
ap Dafydd dew; Llewellyn, ap Evan 
goch, and Jevan ap Evan ddu, with their 
successors procreated, and to be pro- 
created, and all their goods, &c. Dated 
at^Rhandir gadog, June 20, 27th Hen. 

BARDIC CONTENTION. 

In the time of Dafydd ap Gwilym, the 
British Ovid, a great revolution happen- 
ed in British music ; the twisted horse- 
hair strings with which the harp and 
cruth had, till then, been furnished, were 
discarded for the foreign and more so- 
norous catgut, though not without a 
contention which divided the world of 
harmony into two factions. Dafydd, to 
cheek innovation, joined the ancient 
amateurs, and wrote Cowydd y defyn 
Udr, ode to the catgut harp, &c. ; but, 
notwithstanding his influence, and that 
of his muse, he was borne down by an 
invincible majority ; the piano of Britain 
was, of course, lost in the forte of the 
Levant, and the lovers of Italian novelty 
carried their point. 

CRUELTIES OP THE ENGLISH. 

Among the numerous acts of rapacity 
and oppression committed by the Eng- 
lish, under Edw. I. are the following, 
emphatically called «« Greefs," suffered 
by the men of Strath Alyn (the Mold 
district) at the hands of Roger Clifford, 
and Roger Schrochill, his deputy — * 

" The said Roger took the lands of 
the men of the country as forfeit, and 
for one foot of a stag found in a dog's 
mouth three men were spoiled of all 
they had. 

" Item. — Ithel ap Gwysty was con- 
demned in a great sum for the fact of 
his father, done forty years before. 
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" Ires*.— We were given to Maister 
Maurice de Cruny, And were sold to 
Roger Clifford, which was never 
known in our parents' time," 

CONQUEST OP CAMBRIA. 

Vaughan of Hengwrt says, " I con- 
fess we have reason to bless God for his 
mercy to us in our happy establishment 
•under "one monarch, we may well say, 
■we were conquered to our gain, and un- 
done to our advantage." 

Caen L. 



80MB OBSERVATION'S ON THE THEATRI- 
CAL REPRESENTATIONS QP THE AN- 
CIENTS. 

AS so much is now said and written 
about the theatre, it seems to me not 
irrelevant to make some remarks on the 
theatrical representations of the ancients, 
whom we consider, in every respect, as 
models for our imitation. 

First of all, I find it necessary to de- 
fine two words which are generally ta- 
ken in a wrong sense— Son# and Dance. 
Song (cantus), and to sing (canere), were 
used: in speaking of declamation, as 
•Strabo mentions. Homer, Horace, and 
others, called the actor a singer (cantor) ; 
yet he did not sing but declaim. Thus 
in Cicero (Orator. III.), it is said of Lie- 
lia, that she pronounced, with great 
ease and fluency, very frequent and 
strongly marked* accents ; so that, adds 
the relator, when I heard Lselia speak, 
• I thought 1 heard the pieces of Plautus 
or Nssvius sung. These' examples are 
numerous, and the same is the case with 
dancing. For dancing, (Saltatio, omr*, 
with the Greeks), is, according to Plato, 
(de Legibus, VII) the art, which consists 
in the imitation of all the attitudes and 
motions of which men are capable. In 
' fact, the word Sallatio did not come 
from Saltus (a leap), but from Salius, an 
Arcadian, who first taught this art to 
the Romans. Dion Cassius relates, that 
the Emperor Heliogabulns danced not 
only when he saw dramatic pieces per- 
formed, while sitting in the Imperial 
seat in the theatre, but also in walking, 
while giving audience, or when speaking 
to his soldiers, nav even when sacrificing. 
Now this would be entirely absurd, if 
Salt at to did not include gesticulation, or 
what we properly do not call dancing : 
hence, this was also termed Chcironomie 
(the law of the hands). Thus Juvenal 
says, the carver of the viands at the 
tables of the great, carved the meat 
. dancing; he would certainly not have 
performed this office very well, if he bad 
New Monthly Mao.— No. 64. 



really attempted to dance. Orchesis, 
therefore, properly comprehended ac- 
tion : hence Aristides Quinctilianus, who 
wrote a book upon music, calls the cele- 
brated actor, floscius, an Orchestes, a 
dancer ; and they used to say to dance a 
drama, that is, to perform it. The rea- 
son of this denomination probably is, 
that the mien and movements or the 
actor were as much regulated by mea- 
sure, and certain rules, as the steps and 
turns of a dancer. This fully clears up 
that passage of Aristotle, where he says 
that the chorus danced in the most me- 
lancholy parts of the tragedy. Now the 
chorus consisted of a number of excel- 
lent actors, sometimes of venerable old 
men, sometimes of women or children, 
&c. who answered the questions of the 
acting personages, and made the suitable 
attitudes, expressing in every look or 
motion the most lively interest; their joy, 
their sorrow, their fears, or their hopes : 
so that, this must, in fact, have been a 
very moving spectacle. Hence we find, 
that a chorus of iEschylus, which con- 
sisted of fifty furies, spread such a ge- 
neral horror among the spectators, that 
the chorus was reduced, by an ordinance, 
to fifteen. The highest species of Salta- 
tiones, were the pantomimes ; this mute 
music, as Cassiodorus calls it, where 
every thing was represented merely by 
the posture, gesture, and action, accord- 
ing to certain measure. The oldest per- 
former of this kind was Telesis, the 
dancer of ^Bschylus, who danced the se- 
ven chiefs before Thebes, and knew how 
to mark properly the character and the 
deeds of each of these heroes. The Ro- 
mans in particular carried this art to a 
very high degree of perfection. The 
two most celebrated pantomimic actors 
among them were Pylades and Bathyl- 
lus, the first of whom was particularly 
happy in tragedy, and the latter in co- 
medy. They represented at first only 
single scenes, then acts, and at last whole 
pieces. These pantomimic representa- 
tions were called dances, and the per- 
formers themselves dancers, (Saltatores,) 
and they were a kind of ballets, which 
name is indeed derived from them ; for 
they were also called, especially in Si- 
cily, Ballimoi. The titles of some of 
them are preserved, from which we may 
pretty well infer their contents—for in- 
stance, the Dances of the Cyclops, the 
Dance of Hector, Ajax, &c. One of the 
most celebrated pupils of Pylades was 
Hylas, the latter once danced an ode, 
which ended with " The Great Aga- 
memnon." (™ pry™ Ayautwm* Macrob. 
Vol. XI. 2 R 
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n\7.) To express this, Hyto stretch* 
ed himself out, And stood on tip-tot ; bftt 
this did not please his master, who called 
out to him that he did it wrong, on 
whkh the people desired that he would 
dance this ode himself; he did so, and 
when he came to the above passage, he 
stood still, in the attitude of a person in 
profound thought, because he eonceired 
that nothing was more suitable to a 
great commander than to think. The 
same Hylai once danced (Edipos, but 
with his eyes open ; whereupon his mas- 
ter called out— « thou seest!" The 
Romans were so charmed with these 
pantomimes, that they often wept at 
them* and the applause given them was 
so extravagant, that it was ordained un- 
der the reign of Tiberius, that no sena- 
tor should visit the theatre of the pan- 
tomime performers, and no Roman 
knight should walk in the street with 
them.— (Tacit. Annal. L 7.) But Ca- 
ligula abolished this ordinance, by his 
e sample; for he was so extravagantly 
fond of the pantomimic actor Lepidus 
Mnester, that he embraced him during 
the performance, and beat r with lib own 
imperial hand, whoever made the least 
noise. But the task of the pantomimist 
was very difficult, and Lucian requires of 
one who Will distinguish himself in it, 
great knowledge of poetry, music, rhe- 
toric, philosophy and psychology— de- 
mands, which the actors of the present 
day, will doubtless think yery absurd. 

With respect to the proper theatrical 
representations, wc must remark at the 
outset, that with the aucients, poetry and 
music were most intimately connected. 
In general the word music was taken 
in a more comprehensive acceptation, 
and Aristidcs Quinetilianus, in his work 
upon it, declares it to be the art which 
proves the principles on which it pro- 
ceeds, and teaches every thine relative 
to the use which may be made of the 
voice, and at the same time shews how 
to perform with grace all the motions of 
which the bodv is capable. Augustine 
calls it expressly the art of graceful mo- 
tion. Music, poetry, as well as every 
thing that tends to form the person, 
were among the ancients essential parts 
of a good education : hence Quinctilian 
says (Instit. 1. 12,) that without under- 
standing music a person cannot he a good 
philologist, much less a good orator. 
Can poems, adds he, of whatever kind 
they are, be composed without music ? 
For one unacquainted with music was 
considered as a barbarian . Wi th respect 
to dramatic pieces the declamation was 
written in notes, and composed. The 



same marks were employed for this pur- 
pose as were used in indicating the ac- 
cents. Before the piece itself began, 
some instruments, especially flutes, plav- 
ed a prelude, which were in admirable 
harraonv with the lubject. Cicero there- 
fore says (Acad. Quaest. IV.) that per- 
sons who understood music would im- 
mediately perceive from the first notes 
of the prelude performed by the instru- 
ments, whether Antiope, or Andro- 
mache was to be acted. The instru- 
ment then continued to accompany the 
actor. Quinctilian even says, that one 
of the most celebrated orators of his 
time had an instrumental performer be- 
hind him, who, from time to time, gave 
him the proper measure. Thus Cicero 
sometimes declaimed, and Roscius made 
the gesticulation. Among the Romans, 
the declamation was often divided be- 
tween two actors, one had to recite, 
the other to make the gesticulation. 
Thus, as Livv and Valerius Maximus 
relates, a celebrated actor, named An- 
drogens, performing himself in one of 
his pieces, and having become hoarse by 
repeating several passages which were 
highly applauded, placed a slave before 
the "musician, who recited the verses 
while he himself made the gesticulation. 
Lucian says, formerly the actor who re- 
cited also made the gesticulation ; but 
because the action hindered him from 
breathing freely, ami consequently in- 
jured the pronunciation, an assistant was 
given to the actor, who recited for him. 
But both had to observe a certain mea- 
sure. Above the verses the attitudes 
were marked in. notes, which the actor 
(Histrio) had to follow in exact time. 
Seneca says, in his letters, one could 
not without astonishment see upon the 
stage how the gesticulation of an able 
actor kept pace with the language, and 
so to speak, combined with it, notwith- 
standing the volubility of the tongne* 
We read in Cicero's paradoxes, that a 
comedian, when he made a motion out 
of time, was hftfted, as much as an actor 
who committed a fault in the pronuncia- 
tion of a verse. 

With respect to the dress of the ac- 
tors it was as diversified as the characters 
of the persons represented. Every thin# 
possible was done to dress in a becoming 
manner, the actor who appeared in ti e 
%ure of a divinity or a hero ; they 
the ref»» re gave him the Cothurnus, pro- 
perly a Cretan shoe, which consisted of 
four cork soles laid upon each other, ir I 
was at least four fingers thick : but of tan. 
in proportion to the whole, cf much 
more considerable thickneu. The shape 
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of the soles was originally four-cornered, 
though they were probably, at a later 
period, rounded off according to the 
shape of the foot. On the other hand, 
they sought to make the figure of the 
actor more heroic by placing on his head, 
as we read, Pollux, (Ouom. IV. 115, 
seq.) over the forehead of the mask a 
raised piece running to a poiut like a 
Greek a (s>*4? war* the technical term for 
it ; in Latin, superficies,) which was co- 
vered with hair, and so formed into a 
magnificent peruke. Beside* those high 
shoes and head-dress, all the other parts 
of the body were stuffed out in due pro- 
portion. Lucian mentions false arm- 
pieces, cushions for the stomach, &c. 
Over the whole was thrown the long 
Talar, with the train, (Syrma) which co- 
vered the Cothurnus, so 'that the hero, 
so dressed out, must doubtless have 
an imposing appearance in the eyes of 
the spectators. Four ells (eight feet) 
was the usual stature of heroes on the 
stage; hence, as Athenaeus says, a tra- 
gic actor, who in a procession of Antio- 
chus carried the horn of Amalthea, 
measured four ells. The chief expres- 
sion of an actor lies in the face ; it may 
therefore be supposed that the ingenious 
Greeks paid particular attention to this 
in their theatrical representations. For 
this purpose they used masks, which 
were of the most various sizes and forms, 
according to the characters of the per- 
sons. Thus the mask of Medea ex- 
pressed ferocity, that of Niobe grief, 
that of Hercules pride and strength, &c. 
Fathers, for instance, who were to be 
sometimes cheerful, sometimes melan- 
choly, had a mask, of which one eye- 
brow was frowning, the other smooth, 
and they very dexterously contrived to 
shew always the proper side. In our 
theatres we often see pieces in which 
the intrigue arises, from the confound- 
ing of two persons, who in general are 
so unlike each other, that the spec- 
tator cannot conceive how a mistake 
can ever arise. In such pieces the 
masks on the ancient stage were ad- 
mirable. For the spectator was him- 
self deceived, he could not well dis- 
tinguish two masks closely resembling 
each other, and therefore believed the 
more readily that the performers were 
deceived, thus, too, wrinkled old ma- 
trons of fifty (who, like the Roman Sa- 
bina, got their hair, teeth, &c. at the 
toilet), were not seen, as on the modern 
stage, to act the parts of young spirited 
2 iris, or consumptive old men the narts 
of first lover* But tl e masks alwa?3 



sieved the face suited to the part. 
Another advantage attending them was, 
that female characters, which required 
too strong lungs for a woman to be able 
to till such a vast theatre, could be .terj 
well performed by men : so that it owe 
happened, (Aul. Gell. vii. 6,) that the 
actor Polus, in the character of the 
Electra of Sophocles (in the scene when 
she comes upon the stage with an urn 
containing the ashes of Orestes,) ap- 
peared with an urn which really eon- 
tained the dear remains of his child, 
lately deceased ; and as he addressed the 
ashes was so moved, that the w.hote 
audience was penetrated with the most 
profound affliction. With respect alio 
to the ideal excellence of tragedy, the 
masks had a great advantage, by remov- 
ing the representation from the real and 
ordinary scenes of life to the higher re 
gion8 of art. Whereas, we see only 
Mr. S. and Mrs. O. which necessarily 
destroys the illusion. They there really 
saw a Hercules, an (Edipus, &c. In 
comedy, especially, the masks must have 
produced the highest effect ; for the 
masks were either true copies, or can* 
catures of the originals represented* 
whose stature, dress, &c, were most 
faithfully imitated. Something wa9 in- 
deed lost— namely, the expression of the 
passions in the countenance, and the 
sudden turning red or pale, which pro- 
duces a peat effect; but then this is 
also hindered in part hy the rouge used 
by our players : this expression of the 
passions necessarily escaped most of the 
spectators on account of the vast extent 
of the theatre ; and, lastlv, the actors 
knew how to remedy this defect, by ex- 
pressing all the gradations of passion 
with their eyes. Cicero and Quinctilian 
cannot sufficiently praise their art in 
this particular. Juvenal, in his 8th Sa- 
tire, speaking of Nero, says, the masks, 
the thyrsus, and the robe .of Antigone, 
ought to be placed at the feet or the 
emperor's statues as so many trophies 
of his great deeds. The emperor, 
therefore, it is evident, had played the 
part of Antigone in a tragedy. Sueto- 
nius relates of him, that when he acted 
the part of a goddess or heroine, he al- 
ways wore a mask resembling the lady 
with whom he was at the time in love, 
Aulus Gellius (v. 7.) commends the de- 
rivation which Cajus Bassus gave to the 
Latin word pertonu (mask), deriving it 
from the verb personare (to sound). 
For, adds he, as in fact the face and the 
whole head were inclosed in the mask, 
and the voice could therefore issue only 
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oat of * single, very narrow opeaiag, 
it follows that the voice, thus compress- 
ed, must produce louder and more dis- 
tinct tones. We indeed see in the masks 
on stones, coins, &c. always a very large 
opening of the mouth. It is not impro- 
bable that the mouth of the masks was 
surrounded with metal, forming a kind 
of mouth-piece, to increase the sound. 
In later times they used thin pieces of 
a marble, which in sound resembled 
metal (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 10), and 
was therefore called metal sound 
(YaXx*f**o?). They also used (Vitruv. v. 
5.; certain brazen vessels (echaca) on the 
stage, which served instead of an echo. 
They wore large hollow brazen plates, 
which were placed on the sides of the 
stage. They had different tones, and 
were at equal distances. Pliny com- 
plains that these vessels and arches con- 
fused the voice of the players. Cas- 
siodoni8, on the contrary, says, that 
the voice of the players became so full 
and strong by their aid, that it could 
hardly be believed that the tone was 
produced by human lungs. 

C. F. B. 



MEMOIR 8 OF THE LATE PETER GALE 
PAUX, STENOGRAPHER AND PATRIOT. 
WRITTEN BY HI8 PRIEND AGATHOMP- 
•ONIDES MUMPS. 

( Continued from page 236.) 

IT is impossible for the English, or any 
other modern language of which I am 
master, to express my profound astonish- 
ment, confusion, and dismay, at seeing 
my young friend, Peter Gale Faux, get 
Upon his legs after the last orator had 
sat down, and, with the most imperturb- 
able ease, address the assembly as fol- 
lows : — 

" Mr. Chairman, 

" Accustomed from my boyish days 
to keep the very best society, in conse- 
quence of mv having the unhappincss to 
be descended from a noble and ancient 
family, I have listened with considerable 
disgust to the vulgar effusions of the 
gentleman in the dirty shirt. To refute 
his arguments would be quite impossible, 
because he who contradicts the evidence 
of the senses, contradicts that physical 
foundation upon which all moral super- 
structure is built. Rags, in his eyes, 
arc robes, and starvation is fatness. I 
shall therefore pass him in despair, and 
proceed to abuse the administration of 
the country. Sir, they have ruined that 
country externally, internally, and in- 
fernally. They have cursed it with de* 
structive victories and with rotten splen- 



dor, and have leaened it by its elevation* 
like an eagle on an oak. Born for the- 
merc diplomatic routine of office, tbey 
cannot expand their minds with the 
spread of national intelligence. They 
run through all the formal vocabulary 
of senatorial phraseology, cringe at a 
levee, diplomatize with princes, and beg 
ou will accept the assurances of their 
igh consideration, while the world is 
receding beneath their feet, and the 
portentous meteors of the times are 
melting the elements around them. 
Such, sir, are the ministers — and what 
are the opposition ? Not one whit better. 
The former are in place, and the latter 
are out of place— that is the only differ- 
ence between them. As for the com- 
mon distinction of Whig and Tory, I 
deny it. The whig becomes a tory when 
he becomes a minister; and the tory 
grows a whig, when he is turned out of 
office. For my own part, I am not an 
oppositionist at all. Far be it from me 
to interpose any obstacle whatever to 
the projects of the government. In mr 
opinion, they are acting for the benefit 
of the nation at large ; and were 1 in 
Parliament to-morrow, should they ask 
for twenty millions extra, I would, with- 
out hesitation, vote them forty/ 1 (Here 
there arose strong murmurs of disap- 
probation.) " Gentlemen may hiss, 1 * 
continued my friend, " but I am much 
mistaken if they will not applaud what 
I have said, as soon as they shall have 
heard my reasons. I repeat, then, that 
ministers are serving their country most 
essentially ; because the only way now 
left of serving it is by a revolution; 
and a revolution they are most effect- 
ually bringing about by their extrava- 
gance, their oppression, their illegal acts, 
and their total imbecility/ 1 (Here my 
friend was cheered with ear-piercing 
shouts of applause.) •« Now then, gen- 
tlemen, will any of you tell me that 
you really wish ministers to do their 
duty? No; every true lover of his 
country would wish to see them injure 
that country; every man who would de- 
sire to see it ultimately saved, must 
desire to see it previously ruined. This 
is the secret hope of all those honest pa- 
triots who keep aloof from both parties, 
and who only hold back till both shall 
destroy the national resources between 
them. Take my poor advice*-weJt till 
old England becomes involved as a debt 
double the amount of what she owes at 
present On a moderate calculation, 
about ten millions of ljer l^opfe will 
then be beggared by a national tank*. 
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r spicy. Then these tea will easily put 
down the remaining five, seize the reins 
of government themselves, wipe off the 
debt by act of Parliament, make a bon 
fire of bank notes, institute the Agrarian 
law, enact universal suffrage, with the 
exclusion . only of the five millions who 
were wealthy and prosperous under the 
old regime— and then, hurra for radical 
reform and the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple r 

My friend concluded his oration 
amidst thunders of applause. He was 
immediately surrounded by numbers of 
patriots, wno began to press their ac- 
quaintance on him ; and had he acceeded 
to all the invitations he received, he 
might easily have eaten from twenty to 
twenty-five dinners on the following 
day. 

On onr way home, I, being at that 
time quite unacquainted with the degree 
of latitude which this oppressed country 
permits to the tongues of her patriots, 
simply enough asked him, if he had not 
spoken treason ? 

" I don't know," replied he ; " it is 
all a matter of taste. One jury, whose 
notidns happen to be circumscribed, 
might call it treason, while another of a 
more liberal and elegant tact might call 
it patriotism;— a man may either get 
hanged or crowned by such sentiments ; 
success is the only criterion. But this I 
can tell you, that ministers shall be 
turned out, or I shall be turned off." 

When we reached ray house, I found 
tome literary friends there before me, 
who had come to sup, but whose ap- 
pointment to do so, 1 had, with my usual 
absence of mind, entirely forgotten. 
However, We soon dispatched supper, 
and entered upon " the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul." As 1 purpose 
interspersing these memoirs with such 
amusing or instructive episodes as I 
think agreeable to the reader, 1 shall 
here record some of the conversation. 
Lord Byron was the first topic, and, like 
all other men of supereminent ability, 
he was alternately deified or damnified. 

" He writes too fast," observed one. 

" What signifies the time he takes to 
write/' replied another, "if his works 
will last as long as time itself?" 

" He plagiarises," remarked the first. 

" So have all the first writers in every 
age and nation," said a third. " But 
where he is original, he may be said to 
be more original than any other author 
in our language ; and 1 wUl venture to 
add, that he copies less than any other 
anther whom you can name." 

" I will name Goldsmith/' replied the 



former ; '* where will you find a plagia- 
rism in his works?" 

41 In the first place," replied the 
other, " Goldsmith copies himself per~ 
petnally. For instance, in his Citizen 
of the World, he says: 'Tbene poor 
shivering females, perhaps now lying at 
the doors of their betrayers/ And in 
his Deserted Village these lines occur f * 

* Where the poor, houseless, shivering fe- 

male lies. 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head.' 

"In his Citizen of the World, too, we 
find this expression : * A land of grants 
and a den of slaves ;' which, you must 
remember, is also a line in his Traveller* 
This couplet occurs in his Traveller 
also: 

* And over fields where scattered hamlet* 

rose, 

In barren solitary pomp repose,* 
" And almost a similar one in his De- 
serted Village : 

' Along the lawn where scattered hamlet* 
rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp re- 
pose.' * 

" At least," observed the other dis- 
putant, you can discover no plagiarism 
in Burns." 

•* What say you to this verse ?" re- 
plied he. 

' The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 

But I'll remember thee, Glen cairn, 
And a' that thou hast done for me,' 

" Has he not evidently taken it from 
this passage in Isaiah : " Can a woman 
forget her sucking child ? Yea, they may 
for* et, vet will I not forget thee/ Even 
Milton himself sometimes borrowed front 
the classics ; though I do not recollect 
that this line, 

' Divided empire with Heaven's King I 
hold, 

" has ever been remarked as borrowed 
from Virgil's epigram, 

* Divisum imperium cum Jove Ctesar ha* 
bet/ 

•As for Pope, he picked up pretty 
phrases and elegant thoughts, without 
compunction, wherever he could meet 
with them ; witness, in his Art of Criti 
cism, this line : 

1 For there's a happiness as well as care/ 

" which he took from Davenant, who 
•ays that poetry should have 

' Towards its excellence, as well a happiness 
as care.' 

" The construction and idea of those so 
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mack admired lines in n» Elegy on 
an Unfortunate Young Lady, appear to 
be borrowed from Ovid. I will re- 
peat both passages : 

' By foreign hands thy dying eyes were 

closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs com- 
posed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
By strangers honored, and by strangers 
mourn'd.' 

Et jaeet Euxinia votis romanus in oris, 
Bomanorum vatem barbara terra teget : 

Terra teget vatem teneros qui lusit amores v 
Barbara cum gelidia alnit later aquw.' " 

«' He might well copy Ovid's thoughts 
more than any other writer," remarked 
one of the company, for he seems to 
have studied his style more. Ovid 
wonld have shone during the last cen- 
tury. He had all the point and false 
conceit which form the principal objec- 
tions to the writings of that era. For 
instance, he says — 

* Consiliis, non curribus utere noatris 

" which is a sort of pun ; at least the 
verb utere governs two substantives, so 
incongruous in their union, that the 
sentence has a ludicrous rather than a 
serious effect Accordingly Pope has 
applied it more happily in his Rape of 
the Lock:— 

< Dost sometimes counsel take, and some- 
rimes tea.' 

** Dryden'a falsities of composition were 
not in this strain. He offended by the 
thought more than by the expression. 
When he says — 

* But ere a prince is to perfection broeght, 
He costs Omnipotence a second thought,'— 

" we are not alone Bhocked at the pro- 
fanity of the sentiment, but we see there 
is a gross blunder in making that which 
is All-powerful, not powerful enough 
to accomplish the whole of its object at 
once. 

" Here is a line in one of Dry den's 
tragedies, 1 * said the former speaker, 
" from which I think Sheridan borrowed 
an excellent hit in his Rivals. The line 
is accompanied with an anecdote, which 
may be worth relating. At the first 
representation of the tragedy, the Duke 
of Buckingham, an old enemy of Dry- 
den's was present: and as soon as the 
performer repeated this line, 

* My grief is great— because it is so small 

" the dulce, from the *tage box, cried 
out— ' 



' Then 'twould be greater, were it none at 

all:'— 

" upon which the piece was instantly 
damned. Acres, in the Rivals, says: 
— ' I tell you, the farther he is off, the 
cooler I shall take my aim/ — «ThenV 
replies Sir Lucius, ' I suppose you would 
aim at him best of all, it he was out of 
sight' " 

"That Hibernian failing — blunder, 
forms a very happy species of humour 
for our novels and plays,' 1 remarked a 
gentleman ; " and perhaps the Irish cha- 
racter is better adapted for theatrical 
effect than any other/ 1 

(To be continued.) 



GHENT IN 1819. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AS English travellers have, of late 
years, said but little concerning the Ne- 
therlands, perhaps the following brief 
remarks on Ghent, collected during a 
short residence in that city, may be 
deemed worthy of a place in your use- 
ful publication. 

It is not ray intention to enter into 
any description of the manners and 
customs of the people, at least so far as 
regards the higher classes of society, for 
these are things which cannot be learnt 
in a day. 1 shall therefore confine my- 
self to such matters as came fully within 
the sphere of my own observation. 

At first sight a stranger might almost 
conclude' that there are no poor in 
Ghent. I had, however, anticipated the 
very contrary. From the accounts I 
had read of the distress of the labouring 
classes in manufacturing towns on the 
Coutinent, I expected, on alighting 
from the coach, to find myself assailed 
by a throne- of hungry beggars ; but to 
my astonishment I did not see one. I 
soon learnt the means by which this 
happy transformation had been wrought, 
and how the generous charity of private 
individuals, seconded by the wise mea- 
sures of the police, had succeeded in 
banishing a scourge which it the dis- 
grace of modern society. 1 was detigh fl- 
ed to find, that in . a populous commer- 
cial city the problem respecting ttt# «• 
tinction of mendieity had at length been 
solved; the report of the 'Magistracy oft 
the subject is a perfect model for im- 
positions of that crass ; fit pretend pat 
into practice, all the measures Which 
were formerly to be found onryln'^lre 
projects of philanthropist*. 

The d*r after my arrivaTl vistte^ 
the church of St. Baron, which, In point 
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of decoration, 19 on* of fht iribtt superb 
edifices I ever beheld. I admired the 
spaciousness of 'the nave; the magni- 
ficence of the ^boir and* grand altar, 
the beauty of the pictures, the pomp of 
the ceremonies, and the devout atten- 
tion of the numerous congregation. One 
might almost suppose that the whole 
population of Ghent assembled at St. 
mron on Sundays and holidays, and 
that there was no other parish church in 
the city; yet there are many others, all 
nearly aa beautiful, as splendidly deco- 
rated, and as well filled. 

It appears to me that the drama is not 
the ruling passion of the inhabitants of 
Ghent: I only once saw the theatre 
fall. The boxes are more thinly at- 
tended than any other part of the house. 
Yet there are some excellent performers 
at the Ghent theatre. I was singularly 
astonished at this indifference in a peo- 
ple who zealously cultivate the fine arts, 
and are passionately fond of music in 
particular. 

The coffee-houses, on the contrary, 
are rarely deserted. They are the con- 
tinual resort of men of every rank. The 
visitants of these places have an air ef 
independence, frankness, and cordiality, 
and every thing presents an appearance 
of perfect comfort. The company are 
provided with refreshments, card-tables, 
newspapers, commercial and literary 
journals the Petitet Afficfies, new pam- 
phlets, &c. It is usual to sup in the cof- 
fee-houses. I know not what becomes 
of the ladies all this time. 

It will be understood that I here al- 
lude only to the better order of coffee- 
houses, those of an inferior description 
are extremely numerous; though they 
would not be styled coffee-houses in 
other countries. It not unfrequently 
happens that a stranger, deceived by the 
sign, is surprised, and very little edified 
by (biding himself in a place very drf- 
feReat from what lie expected. 

TM Canter, in the centre of the city, 
is the rendezvous of fashionable pro- 
nuasderfe . It presents a most brilliant 
spactaelc on Sujiday*, after mass. I have 
fcareety e,*er seen arfBQi*e numerous as- 
semMaW of^foafllsfui sod elegantly 
dressed* wom^n, iQflc of the aveaues 
of this promenade ^**<>n Suudays, con- 
verted into a floier-market, where 
powers are exhibited even during the 
winter season iff lor* is the fovonrke 
goddess of the i»H*kk*at* W Ghent. 

fiinj|lQ«fi:oi«r^h^nighe#t to the 
UiiWVraBt^^js^wSl^ .to her ; fresh 



the drawing-room to the garret every 
windowls adorned either with vases or 
baskets of flowers. The poorest house- 
holder has his garden, his exotic plants, 
his scarce flowers, and his precious 
shrubs. As to the botanical garden 
it is the finest in Europe. 

I know of no promenade comparable 
to the Coupure. You must imagine an 
extensive canal, with several eleraat 
bridges thrown across it, bordered on 
either side by long avenues of trees, 
where throngs of promenaders, young 
gentlemen on horseback, and ladies in 
open carriages, seem, on fine days, to 
hold a general rendezvous. Add to 
this, a combination of the most smiling 
and picturesque landscape scenery, with 
all the elegance and brilliancy of an 
opulent city, and you may be enabled to 
form some idea of this delightful pro- 
menade. The people of Ghent are celfr 
brated for their taste for the fine arts; 
yet all that has been said on that sub- 
ject is even below the truth. In Ghent 
there are architects, painters, sculptors, 
engravers, and musicians of the very first 
order; and they are liberally encou- 
raged, for there are likewise amateur* 
and literary men capable of appreciating 
and enhancing the merit of their pro- 
ductions. 

Numerous collections of paintings 
and engravings, cabinets of medals, 
rooms for the exhibition of works of 
art, distributions of prizes, (which are 
always public ceremonies,) and learned 
societies, tend to support the liberal dis- 
positions of the people. Patriotism also 
has a share in promoting them, and emu- 
lation and improvement go hand in hand. 
During the year there are twa flower 
exhibitions, one open in summer and 
the other in winter, to which the numer- 
ous members of the botanical society 
contribute. This institution is peculiar 
to Ghent, and has served as a model for 
several other towns in the Netherlands: 
every individual makes it a point of 
honour to send the two most remarkable 
plants or flowers in his garden, and 
prizes are awarded to those who exhibit 
the rarest or most beautiful specimens. 
No one disdains to become a candidate. 
Flowers are even sent from the king's 
gardens, and such is the impartiality of 
the decisions of the society of botany, 
tit at a poor farmer often obtains the 
prize for which the most exalted indi- 
viduals ^have competed. It would ap- 
pear that this society is .chiefly instru- 
mental in maintaining that teste for 
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botany so remarkable in Ghent, where 
more flowers are preserved during the 
winter season than the sun-shine of 
spring produces in more genial climates. 

f need scarcely mention the Agricul- 
tural Society ; very little remains to be 
done by such an institution in the most 
cultivated country in the world. Yet 
its members are by no means inactive, 
and their memorials are admirably 
written. 

With regard to education, it is impos- 
sible to conceive any thing more liberal, 
or more in unison with the notions of 
the present day, than the universities of 
the Netherlands. They present a com- 
bination of all that was good in former 
times, and all that is now still better. 
The university of Ghent, where almost 
all the professors are distinguished for 
important works on science and litera- 
ture, already enjoys the highest reputa- 
tion. Consequently, even in the second 
year after its establishment, the number 
of students was very considerable. No 
expcnce or labour has been spared by 
the founders of this magnificent institu- 
tion. Cabinets of natural history, col- 
lections of instruments of philosophy, 
surgery, agriculture, and the mechanical 
arts, a laboratory for chemical experi- 
ments, an observatory, a library, a bota- 
nical garden (the one before mentioned) 
nothing is wanting to render the estab- 
lishment complete. Every branch of 
human knowledge is pursued by the 
students ; the lectures are given and 
listened to with enthusiasm. 1 attend- 
ed one of the courses. They are all de- 
livered in Latin, and I expected to un- 
derstand but very little. On the con- 
trary, however, I did not find this college 
Latin so barbarous as I had been led 
to suppose ; nor does it appear that the 
students dislike it, for they all fpeak it 
with fluency. Certainly an Englishman 
might have wished to hear them in Eng- 
lish, and it might probably have been 
more agreeable to a Frenchman had 
they been delivered in his native lan- 
guage ; for it is undoubtedly easiest both 
to teach and to learn through the me- 
dium of one's mother tongue. But what 
language can be preferred to the Latin 
in a cofleere, where the students are na- 
tives of England, Germany, Holland, 
France, &c. and to which no young man 
can be admitted as a student unless he 
understands Latin. It was necessary to 
adopt some universal language, and cer- 
tainly none can be more convenient than 
that which has been chosen. 

• • # . 



ON THI FBACTIOABIUTT or BYPBC1V 
ING 4 NORTH NORTH EAST, OR 
NORTH WEST PA 88 A OB INTO THE 
PACIFIC OCBAN, WITH OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON THE VOYAGE OP CAPTAIN 
BOSS AND LlfiUT. PARRY.* 

THE discovery of the mariner's com- 
pass is one of the most important events 
in the history of mankind. It removed 
the veil of obscurity which had previ- 
ously shrouded the remote nations of the 
East and the West from the knowledge 
of Europeans. By means of this inesti- 
mable invention, aided bv the researches 
into natural philosophy,* which a spirit 
of acute observation, founded upon the 
unerring basis of actual experiment had 
prompted, the true configuration of the 
earth was discovered*, and the fact of the 
rotundity of its form determined, br the 
successive voyages of Americus, Magel- 
lan, Vesputius, and Drake. The voy- 
ages of Vasco de Gama round the Cape 
o? Good Hope to the East Indies, and 
the brilliant career of conquest pursued 
bf the Portuguese in those remote re- 
gtons, excited a spirit of enterprise and 
adventure which distinguished all the 
maritime nations of Europe. Difficul- 
ties the most formidable were then sur- 
mounted. The imminent perils which 
attended the navigation of unknown 
seas, the imperfect construction of the 
vessels employed m exploring them, and 
the melancholy results of some unfortu- 
nate voyages, only tended to enkindle 
the zeal, renew the fortitude, and exalt, 
to the highest degree of enthusiasm, 
that ardent desire of glory which glow- 
ed in the bosoms of these illustrious 
mariners. 

Amidst the great and splendid variety 
of pursuits to which the minds of men 
at the close of the sixteenth, and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
were directed, a favourite speculation 
was the project of proceeding to the 
East Indies by a north-east or north- 
west passage. Amid a crowd of navi- 
gators who entered zealously into this 
scheme, the ablest, most fortunate, and 
persevering, were among our own coun- 
trymen. The coast of Greenland, from 
the GO to the 20° parallel of north lati- 
tude were successively explored, the de- 
solate region of Spitsbergen discovered, 

* A Voyage of Discovery, made under the 
orders of the Admiralty, in his Majesty's 
ships Isabella and Alexander* for the pur- 
pose of exploring Baffin's Beft sjafl enouir- 
mg into the probability of afHttWest Pas. 
sage. By John Roan K.8. Cs ftai u It K. 
Murray, 4to. pp. 495. 
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the Mraits ^icfc divide the island of 
*fora Zembla from the frozen oontinent 
of TarUry ascertained, and the naviga- 
tion of the ley ocean, in that direction, 
completed into about the 70° of east 
longitude. Where the clue fell from 
the hands of these intrepid Argonauts 
of the North, it was taken up and pur- 
frued-by. the hardy Russians. In boats 
and other light vessels suited to those 
dangerous they continued their 

eastward course until the hydrography 
of the northern coast, of Asia was gra- 
dually developed ; and where the pro- 
gress of the mariner was arrested by 
innumerable obstacles, sledges were at 
hand to transport himself, and the slen- 
der materials of his bark, into a less ob- 
structed channel. At length the con- 
tiguity of the continents of Asia and 
America was discovered by the celebrat- 
ed Behring, whose name is justly be- 
stowed upon the narrow straits which 
divide the eastern and western world. 
Thus it was finally determined, that no 
continuous passage, practicable for mer- 
chant vessels, exists along the northern 
shores of Europe and Asia, and there- 
fore that scheme was relinquished. 
Whilst the discoveries were making to- 
wards the north-east, the genius of the 
age, impelled, with, equal perseverance 
and courage on the part of the under- 
takers* a series of voyages to explore 

* the north-west passage, Davis found 
the entrance of the great bay formed by 
West Greenland on the one. side, and 
the eastern coast of America on the 
other. Forbisher discovered one of the 
numerous inlets which conduct into the 
Mediterranean sea of Hudson's Bay. 
Baffin explored the northern and eastern 
I arts of the head of the gulph discover- 
ed by Davis, prosecuting his researches 
with a vigor, and recording the results 
with an accuracy, which justly entitle 
him to hold a pre-eminent rank among 
the most celebrated navigators. He met 
with an inlet in the western part of the 
gulph, in latitude 71° 30", which he de- 
nominated Lancaster Sound ; but which 
he had not the leisure nor the means of 
navigating. Hudson, Jones, and Mid- 
dleton, traced the western, southern and 
northern limits of Hudson's Bay ; hut 
coukl find neither strait nor opening 
which led*4rom that great inland sea 
into the Tcy Ocean. In after times, 

• Hearne and Mackenzie, the former from 
the most north westerly establishment 
ofthe rXndsoifs Bay Company: tMf ttt- 
tcrfrouCjUdse of the JVorA WjCst Cp%- 
pany, m«*eovered,* or imagined that taiy 
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had discovered (for the fact is now ques-^ 

tioned) the Icy Sea on different meri- 
dians of longitude ; between the parallels 
of 69° and 71° north. In the year 177% 
Commodore Pbipps undertook his cele- 
brated voyage to explore a passage to 
the North Pole, from the vicinity of 
Spitsbergen, but was arrested by a stu- 
pendous and impassable barrier of ice, 
extending for upwards of 20 degrees of 
longitude. Captains Cook and Clerk 
were equally unfortunate in their at-, 
tempts to penetrate into the icy sea, 
through Behring' s Straits ; but although 
they tailed in effecting the desired pas- 
sage, their researches enlarged our 
knowledge of the north western coast 
of America ; and those parts of that ex- 
tended and interesting line which were 
not traced by Cook and Clerk, were suc- 
cessfully and completely explored by 
Vancouver, La Perouse, and other na- 
vigators ; thus demonstrating that no 
p'assage exists, in that direction, across 
the Continent of North America into 
the Icy Sea. 

Having proceeded so far in the re- 
view of the historical part of our sub- 
ject, it remains to deduce those import- 
ant conclusions which appear inevitably 
to result from the various and abortive 
schemes for sailing by a north east, or a 
north west passage into the Pacific 
Ocean ; availing ourselves, in the pro- 
gress of the enquiry, of the new ana in- 
teresting light offered on this great 
question, by the narrative just published, 
of the voyage of Captain Ross aud Lieut. 
Parry ; as well as of the ascertained 
fact of the failure of the other Polar 
Expedition, which was designed to have 
proceeded from Spitzbergen across the 
North Pole into Behring s Siraits. It 
will disembarrass the discussion, if our 
inferences are 6tated separately, with 
respect to the practicability of effecting 
a north east and north west passage. 

It ha? been argued that a very extra- 
ordinary disruption of ice has taken place 
on the coast of East Greenland ; that se- 
veral whalers have penetrated to very- 
high degrees of northern latitude, nr.me- 
ly, to 83° and 84°, and by some unauthen- 
ticated accounts, to 86°, 87°, and even 
88° ; that there is reason to conclude the 
sea to the northward of Spitzbergen to 
be at some period of tho summer free 
from ice ; and lastly, that, as it is highly 
probable there are are no exteosive tract 
of land near the north pole, the climate 
will become less rigorous in proportion 
as we advance to the northward of Spitz- 
bergen. 

Vol. XI. 2 S 
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UpQn thii statement we remark:— 

1. That the position and extent of 
the ice accumulated upon the arctic coast 
fluctuates in different seasons— that the 
degree to which it may accumulate in 
any one seasou depends chiefly upon the 
force and direction of the wind* in the 
early part of the summer : thus in the 
parallel of Spitzbergen, an alternate suc- 
cession of westerly and south-easterly 
winds, blowing from the coasts of Green- 
land, and the continent of Afcia, must in- 
evitably tend to increase the quantity of 
ice upon the shores of Spitsbergen ; in- 
asmuch as they would waft hither the 
fresh water ice formed upon the coasts, 
and set at liberty upon the departure of 
the winter, particularly from the shore 
of Siberia* That, notwithstanding the 
continual presence of the sun from May 
to August, in the latitude of Spitzbergen, 
and some occasional gleams of warmth, 
the mean temperature of the air in the 
summer is ascertained to be below that 
which we commonly enjoy in the month 
of February ; they being often overcast 
•with showers of hail and snow, added to 
the frequent occurrence of thick fop, 
which are always accompanied with 
frost ; so that it is impossible that the 
quantity of ice, generated in one winter, 
could be dissolved in the ensuing sum- 
mer by any continual atmospherical in- 
fluence ever observed, in that climate. — 
The occasional disruption, therefore, of 
any extraordinary quantity of ice from 
the coasts of Spitzbergen and East 
Greenland, must arise from some acci- 
dental cause, which, from the variety 
of the events cannot prospectively be 
relied on. It may be considered as 
not invalidating that great elemental 
law which connects the presence of con- 
tinual cold, and the consequent obstruc- 
tions to navigation, with the vicinity of 
eternal ice and gloomy skies, but merely 
as the result of the unusual prevalence of 
particular winds and currents, leaving 
the primary causes of the production 
and permanency of ice in high latitudes, 
in full and perpetual activity. 

2. That the authorities upon which 
Mr. Barrington cites, in his pamphlet, 
the successful efforts of the masters of 
whalers to attain to very high latitudes, 
are neither so direct nor so satisfactory, 
as to allow us to yield to them that im- 
plicit faith to which they were considered 
to be entitled by their ingenious and in- 
defatigable author. Some of the most 
remarkable of these instances appear to 
rest upon oral and traditionary testi- 
mony, or to have been communicated to 



Hr. Barrington by the statements of 

third parties, without his hawing had ac- 
cess to the journals or log-books of the 
vessels themselves. But admitting even 
that such relations were, to a certain de- 
gree, authentic, they would only prove 
the possibility, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, of approaching the north 
pole twice or thrice, perhaps, in the 
course of a century. They could not, 
however, afford a rational encourage- 
ment to other individuals to attempt a 
measure, against the success of which 
there is such a fearful array of chances, 
and this too, upon the allegations of 
Mr. Barrington himself. 

3. There is no direct proof that 
any vessel ever did ascend higher than 
the latitude of 83 degrees north. That 
of the very small number of examples in 
which sucn a run nas Deen performed, 
there is not, perhaps, one which could 
be adduced, wherein the sea was wholly 
free from ice. i oat ihe records of all 
voyages in high northern latitudes prove 
that there is nothing more uncertain 
than the sudden appearance of an open 
sea, after vessels have been beset and 
embayed with ice ; and that a change of 
wind, or even the duration of the same 
wind, in some circumstances would again 
speedily so encompass them. The only 
testimony upon wnich, on such a suppo- 
sition, reliance could be placed, namely, 
the increased temperature of the sea at 
its surface, and at various depths, is en- 
tirely wanting ; and with respect to the 
reported warmth of the air in proceed- 
ing northwards, that variation from the 
general coldness of the climate is some- 
times Droved to occur in an extraordi- 
nary degree in Spitsbergen, whilst the 
navigation is interrupted oy ice ; besides, 
the insularity of Spitzbergen alone would 
render it probable that the cold although 
sufficient in lis certain effects to impede 
the progress of vessels, would not equal 
the extreme rigour of the climate expe- 
rienced in Nova Zembla and the North 
East Cape, or the coast of Siberia, or 
even in Labrador. 

4. It is by no means proved that there 
arc sueh extensive tracts of land near 
the North Pole. It has never yet, and 
probably never will be ascertained, how 
far the immense peninsula of Greenland 
lies towards the north. It is sufficient 
here to observe, that upon its eastern 
coast it is known to extend to the lati- 
tude of 80\ and the head of Baffin s Bay, 
which is the extremity of the western 
coast, yet explored, is 77° 30*. Land 
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has also been discovered to the north 
east of Spitzbergtn, in latitude 82* ; but 
whether it is a continuation of Green- 
land, or a new laud, is not determined. 
A new coast has been likewise descried 
to the northward of Cape Suyaioi, in 
the Tartarian ocean, the extent of which 
is unknown. It is well ascertained that 
the frigorific influence of the winds de- 
pends much more upon the elevation 
and state of the land over which they 
proceed, than upon their direction from 
the north, or the collateral points of the 
east and west, so that to the northward 
of Spitsbergen, the south east and south 
westerly winds wafted from Greenland 
and Tartary, would probably be as cold, 
perhaps colder, than a direot north 
wind. The supposition, that the climate 
would be ameliorated in very high lati- 
tudes, beyond Spitsbergen, appears to 
, us to involve a great absurdity. 

5. Another obstacle as formidable at 
any which hare yet been enumerated, 
arises from the difficulties, if not the 
absolute impossibility of steering a vessel 
when arrived at the North Pole, from 
the circumstance, that, at extreme 
points, every course must be necessarily 
due south ; that there could be no Ha 
mark to direct the navigator in a situa- 
tion of such unexampled perplexity; 
that the benign influence of the polar 
*tar could be no longer felt ; and, lastly, 
that it is impossible even to conjecture 
to what extent the variation of the 
needle (if indeed it did not wholly cease 
to act) might be carried. 

6. It has been ascertained by repeated 
experiments of sea water, at various 
depths, made during the voyage of Cap- 
tain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, that, 
at a great profundity, 700 or 800 fa- 
thoms, the thermometer was almost in- 
variably below the freezing point in the 
midst of summer— if that season, in the 
arctic regions, be not miscalled. Thus, 
therefore, it appears, in contradiction to 
the popular theory with respect to the 
congelation of water exceeding instead 
of falling short of that of the super- 
stratum process of freezing, would be, 
at the surface, in calm weather, rapid 
and uninterrupted. 

Upon these grounds, then, .we con- 
tend, that a voyage into the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, either across the north pole, 
or by attempting a north eastern pas- 
sage, is either wholly impracticable, or 
if it should be eve*i accidentally accom- 
plished, would be found to have been 
attended with so many difficulties and 
dangers, that for all purposes of practical 



utility, it might have remained unex- J 
plored. 

The second branch of our subject re- 
lates to the probability of effecting a' 
north west passage ; and here it will not 
be necessary to recur to the arguments 
already adduced in discussing the ques- 
tion of a north eastern passage, drawn 
frdm the serenity of the climate, in 
which alone such a passage could be 
sought with the least hope of success ; 
as those considerations are equally ap- 
plicable in both cases. Neither shall 
we abstract the substance of the narra- 
tives of the different voyages undertaken 
with this forlorn hope. We shall take 
our stand upon the record of the voyage 
of Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, 
and we trust we shall succeed in shew- 
ing, that this important question, on 
which the attention of all Europe has 
been fixed for ages, has been at length 
(for every beneficial purpose) resolved 
in the negative ; so far, at least, as re- 
gards the shores of Baffin's Bay, on 
which alone an opening, useful for com- 
mercial purposes, could be expected. 

The instructions riven to Captain 
Ross by the Admiralty appear to have 
been framed with professional skill and 
ability. He was directed to explore 
with the greatest caution every part of 
Baffin's Bay, particularly its western 
shores ; to complete the hvdrography of 
this great gulf, and carefully to examine 
every inlet ; especially on the western 
side. Should he succeed in discovering 
a passage, he was then to sail with all 
possible expedition through the Strait 
into the Icy Sea, and, keeping a conve- 
nient distance from the American coast, 
he was to proceed to Behri rig's Straits, 
and jpass the ensuing winter either at 
the Sandwich Islands or New Albion. 
If he considered such a measure to be 
safe, he was instructed as soon as 
the thaws would allow to retrace his 
eourse along the American northern 
shore, carefully observing the different 
bearings of the coast ; and, if he found 
it absolutely necessary, to winter upon 
the coast. The vessels, especially 
secured against the collision of ice, 
were, in all other respects, equipped 
in the mo*t complete manner tor the 
arduous service in which they were 
to be employed. The sailors were se- 
lected with the utmost care from those 
who had had the greatest experience in 
the whale fisheries. In short, from the 
unexceptionable testimony of Captain 
Ross himself, no expedition of discovery 
that ever quitted the British shores was 
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better supplied with necessaries of all 
descriptions. 

It would be foreign to dnr purpose 
and unentertainiug to our readers, were 
we to analyse the narrative of Captain 
Ross during the early part of the voyage. 
The grand enterprise could not be said 
fairly to have commenced until he had 
ascended the latitude of 74°. 30". We 
cannot here resist the temptation of 
presenting to our readers, in the words 
of Captain R. himself, an impressive 
view of the perils which attend naviga- 
tion in this icy gulph : 

As it appeared likely that our people 
would be at work throughout the night, an 
extra allowance of provisions was served 
out; their labours were incessant till half-* 
past' one, when, being almost worn out with 
exertion, I allowed them rest till five. At 
half-past six the ice began to move, and the 
wind increasing to a gale, the only chance 
left for us was to endeavour to force the 
ship through it to the north, where it par- 
tially opened ; but the channel was so much 
obstructed by heavy pieces, that our utmost 
efforts were ineffectual ; the floes closed in 
upon us, and, at noon, we felt their pressure 
most severely. A floe on one side of the 
Isabella appeared to be fixed, while ano- 
ther, with a circular motion, was passing 
rapidly along. The pressure continuing to 
increase, it became a trial of strength be- 
tween the ship and the ice; every support 
threatened to give way; the beams in the 
hold began to bend ; and the iron tanks 
eettled together. At this critical moment, 
when it seemed impossible for the ship to 
sustain the accumulating pressure much 
longer, she rose several feet ; while the ice, 
which was more than six feet thick, broke 
against her sides, curling back in itself. 
The great stress now fell upon her bow, 
ar.d, after having been again lilted up, she 
was carried with great violence towards the 
Alexander, which ship had hitherto been 
in a great measure, delend^d by the Isabella. 
Every effort to avoid their getting foul of 
each other failed ; the ice anchors and cables 
broke one after another, and the sterns of 
the two ships came so violently into con- 
tact, as to crush to pieces a boat that could 
not be removed in time. The collision was 
tremendous, the anchor and chain plates 
being broken, and nothing less expected 
than the los6 of the masts ; but at this event- 
ful instant, by the interposition of Provi- 
dence, the force of the ice seemed exhaust- 
ed ; the two fields suddenly receded, and we 
passed the Alexander with comparatively 
little damage. The last things that hooked 
each other were the two bower anchors, 
which being torn from the bows, remained 
suspended in a line between the two ships, 
until that of the Alexander gave way. 

A clear channel soon after opened, and 
ire ran into a pool., thus escaping the imme- 



diate danger ; but the fall of snow being 
very heavy, its extent could not be seen. 

Neither the masters, the mates, nor those 
men who had been all their lives in the 
Greenland service, had ever experienced 
such imminent peril ; and they declared that 
a common whaler must have been crushed 
to atoms. Our safety must indeed be attri- 
buted to the perfect and admirable manner 
in which the vessels had been strengthened 
when fitting for service. 

Bnt our troubles were not yet at an end ; 
for as the gale increased, the ice began to 
move with greater velocity, while the con- 
tinued thick fall of snow kept from our 
sight the further danger that awaited us, 
till it became more imminent ; a large field 
of ice was soon discovered at a small dis- 
tance, bearing fait down upon us from the 
west, and it thus became necessary to saw 
docks for refuge, in which service all hands 
were immediately employed ; it was, how- 
ever, found too thick for our nine feet saws, 
and no progress could be made. This cir- 
cumstance proved fortunate, for it was soon 
after perceived that the field to which we 
were moored for this purpose, was drifting 
rapidly on a reef of icebergs, which lay 
aground : the topsails were therefore close 
reeled, in order that we might run between 
two bergs, or into any creek that might be 
found among them; when suddenly the 
field acquired a circular motion, so that 
every exertion was now necessary for the 
purpose of warping along the edge, that 
being the sole chance we had of escaping- 
the danger of being crushed on an iceberg. 

In a few minutes we observed that part 
of the field into which we had attempted Um 
cut our docks came in contact with the 
berg, with such rapidity and violence, as to 
rise more than fifty feet up its precipitous 
side, where it suddenly broke, the elevated 
part falling back on the rest with a ter- 
rible crash, and overwhelming with its ruins 
the ve<y spot we had previously chosen for 
our safety. Soon afterwards the ice ap- 
peared sufficiently open for us to pass the 
reef of bergs, and we once more found our- 
selves in a place of security. 

The ships had made very little progress, 
when we were surprised by the appearance 
of several men upon the ice, who were 
hallooing, as wt imagined, to the ships ; 
the iirst impression was, that they were 
shipwrecked sailors, probably belonging 
to some vessel that had followed us, and had 
been crushed in the late gale ; we therefore 
tacked, hoisted our colors, and stood in K»r 
shore. On approaching the ice, we 
covered them to be natives, drawn on r^df.'y 
fashioned sledges by dogs, which they con- 
tinued to drive backwards and forwards 
with wonderful rapidity. When we arrived 
within hail, Sackheuse (the Eskimaux who 
accompanied the expedition) called out to 
them in his own language; some words 
were heard in return, to which a reply wai 
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again made, but neither party appeared to 
be in the least degree intelligible to each 
other. For some time they continued to 
regard us in silence, but, on the ship's tack- 
ing, they set up a simultaneous shout, ac- 
companied with many strange gesticula- 
tions, and went oft" in their sledges with 
amazing velocity towards the land. After 
they had attained the distance of a mile or 
more, they halted for about two hours: as 
soon as this was observed, the ship was 
tacked, and a boat sent to place an ob- 
servation-stool, of four feet in height, on 
the ice, on which various presents, consist- 
ing of knives and articles of clothing, were 
left Either, however, they did not see it, 
or it did not attract their attention, and a 
.second boat was therefore sent, with direc- 
tions to leave one of the Eskimaux dogs 
with some strings of blue beads round his 
neck, near the same place. 

• In the latitude of 75° 30" Captain 
Ross discovered a secluded tribe of Es- 
kimaux, differing only idiomatically in 
language from their brethren in the 
southern parts of Davis's Straits, but 
completely ignorant of the existence of 
any other tribe or nation. Shortly after 
his encounter with these harmless na- 
tives Captain Ross parted company with 
the last whaler, and here properly began 
his expedition. He proceeded verging- 
along the coast of Greenland until he 
arrived at the head of Baffin's Kay, 

/ which is situated in 77° 40" : passing 
two or three inlets, the approaches to 
which were closed by an impassable bar- 
rier of ice, but around which a belt of 
lofty mountains covered with snow, 
extended. It is evident, from the chnrt 
which accompanies the Narrative, as well 
as from the Narrative itself, that Captain 
Ross was not enabled to approach very 
near to the coast which forms the 
northern boundary of the Bay ; but the 
chaiu of mountains above mentioned was 
continued apparently without any fissure 
unto the western, or American side of 
the Bay. Captain Ross here givt s it as 
his opinion, that if any passage what- 
ever exists in the north eastern extre- 
mity of the B.iy, it is so perpetually 
closed up with firm ice, a? to be com- 
pletely inaccessible to navigators. No- 
thing like an opening or strait was dis- 
covered in returning southward, down 
the western side of Baffin's Bay, uutil 
Captain Ross arrived at the entrance of 

Lancaster Sound, iu latitude 74° 30". 
This part of the voya;re is peculiarly in- 
teresting, and we should do an injustice 
to the subject if we witheld Captain 
Row's account of his proceedings in his 
own words, particularly as the public 
mind has been prejudiced by a rumour 



that the north west passage had appa- 
rently been discovered by this sound, 
and that Captain R. himself determined 
upon abandoning the investigation at 
the moment when the officers of both 
vessels and their crews entertained the 
most sanguine hopes of success. 

(August 29.) We shortened sail for the 
Alexander, alter we had made out the land, 
and sounded in two hundred and ten fa- 
thoms. Between Cape Charlotte and the 
land, which bore south, a wide opening ap^ 
peared ; but the wind shifting to the west, 
I could not stand in to this opening to ex- 
plore it, and therefore stood to the south- 
ward j but at ten P. M. the wind changed to * 
the south, and I tacked and stood in the 
Bay. The swell continued from the 9.S.E., » 
and at midnight the weather was very thick 
and foggy. 

Aug. 30. The weather beini* still thick 
and cloudy, we continued to steer so as to 
gain the middle of the opening, making 
ahout a south by west course; but the wind 
was light and variable, and not much pro- 
gress made. About four we had a shower 
of rain, and soon afterwards the fog cleared 
away a little, and we saw two icebergs at a 
considerable distance ; we then altered our 
course in the manner most likely to answer 
for getting to the westward, and carried all 
sail. About ten we saw the land, which 
forms the northern side of the opening, ex- 
tending from west to north, in a chain of 
high mountains covered with snow. Soon 
afterward3 the south side of this opening 
was discovered, extending from S. \V. to 
S. E. forming also a chain of very high 
mountains. In the space between, between 
west and south west, there appeared a yel- 
low sky, but no land was seen, nor was 
there any ice on the water, except a few 
icebergs; the opening, therefore, took the ap- 
pearance of a channel, the entrance of which 
was judged to be forty- five miles : the land 
on the north side Ijing in an E. N. E. and * 
W. 8. W. direction, und the south side 
nearly east and west. 

Having bad good observations for time, 
and a meridian altitude of the sun, the lati- 
tude and longitude were accurately deter- 
mined; and at the same time, the bearing 
of the land were taken and registered. 
Divine service was performed, and in the. 
aftonioon the wind having obliged us to 
stand lo the south side, v e had au excellent 
view of the most magnificent chain of moun- 
tains which 1 had evtr beheld. These 
mountains, and the cape which terminates 
them, and forms the eastern extremity of 
the land on that aide the channel, were 
named after Sir Byam Martin, in compli- 
ment to my most esteemed friend the comp- 
troller of H. M. Navy ; and the various 
capes and bays which were formed in this 
track of land were named after his amiable 
family and nearest relatives, as a mark of 
my respect and regard far tbem. TVse 
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moan tains, which take their rise at the sea 
at Cape By am Martin in the east, and from 
a low plain near Catherine's Bay in the 
west, terminate in sharp lofty peaks ; and 
the rocks which form them being, on one 
aide or the other, and often on every side, 
too perpendicular for the snow to rest upon, 
are distinctly seen above it, displaying the 
most remarkable as well as wonderful ap- 
pearances. In one place, nearly between 
Cape Fanshawe and Elizabeth's Bay, two 
locks, resembling human figures ot a gi- 
gantic size, were seen in a sitting posture, 
on the very highest peak ; and a* it was 
considerably above the clouds, their ap- 
pearance was both extraordinary and inte- 
resting. 

The snow appeared deep in the vallies 
©f the interior, but the ravines next the 
sea were only partly filled with it ; and the 
precipices near the foot of the mountains 
were perfectly bare. The low and level 
tract of land which has already been describ- 
ed to form Catherine's Bay, was also perfectly 
dear of snow, and was, to all appearance, 
the most habitable situation on the coast. 
The rest of the day was spent in beating to 
the westward, all sail was carried, and every 
advantage taken of the changes in the direc- 
tions and strength of the wind. As the 
evening closed the wind died away, the 
weather became mild and warm, the water 
much smoother, and the atmosphere dear 
and serene. The mountains on each side 
of the Strait, being clear of douds, had 
beautiful tints of various colors. For the 
first time we discovered, that the land ex- 
tended from the south, two-thirds across 
this apparent strait, but the log which con- 
tinually occupied that quarter obscured its 
real figuie ; in this position we had good 
observations for time, and the dip sector and 
Kater's altitude instrument were used ; and 
the temperature of the water at fouro'dock 
was i&l exactly in the centre of the mouth 
el the strait. The close of this evening 
was remarkable for the appearance of Ca- 
., pella, the first star we had seen for twelve 
weeta. 

During this day much interest was ex- 
cited on board by the appearance of this 
stroit ; the general opinion, however, was, 
that it was only an inlet. Captain Sabine, 
who produced Baffin's account, was of opi- 
nion. that we were off Lancaster Sound, 
ai d that there was no hopes of a passage 
until we should arrive at Cumberland Strait; 
fr» use his own words, there was " no indica- 
tion of a passage/' — " no appearance of a 
current." — " no drift-wood," — and " no 
swell from the north west." On the con- 
trary, the land was partially seen exterding 
across the yellow sky was perceptible; and 
as we advanced, the temperature of the 
water began to decrease. The mast head 
and crow's nest was crowded with those who 
were most anxious, but nothing was finally 
dec:ded at the setting of the sun. 



Soon after midnight the wind began fc> 
shirt, and the ship came gradually up, en- 
abling us to stand directly up the bay : I 
therefore made all sail, and left the Alexan- 
der considerably astern. At a Hide before 
four, a. M. the land was seen at the bottom 
of the inlet by the officers of the watch ; but 
before I got upon deck, a space of about 
seven degrees of the compass was obscured 
by the fog. The land which I then saw 
was a high ridge of mountains, extending 
directly across the bottom of the inlet. This 
chain appeared extremely high in the centre, 
and those towards the north had, at times, 
the appearance of islands, being insulated 
by the log at their bases. Although a pas- 
sage in this direction appeared hopeless. I 
was determined completely to explore it, as 
the wind was favourable, and therefore con- 
tinued all sail. At eight the wind fell a little, 
and the Alexander being far astern I sound- 
ed and found 674 fathoms, with a soft muddy 
bottom. There was, however, no current, 
and the temperature of the mud was 29}. 
Soon after this the breeze freshened, and we 
carried all sail, leaving the Alexander, and 
steering directly up the bay. The weather 
was now variable, being cloudy and dear at 
intervals. Mr. Beverley, who was the most 
sanguine, went up to the crow's nest; and. 
at twelve, reported to me, that before it 
became thick, he had seen the land across 
the bay, except for a very short space. The 
land to the south east was very distinct, and 
I had an excellent transit ; and bearing onf 
Cape Byam Martin, and Cape Fanshawe, 
with the ship's head on the point of the 
change, for the purpose of determining the 
variation, should no azimuths be obtained, 
notice of which will be taken hereafter. 
Although all hopes were given up, even by 
the most sanguine, that a passage existed, 
and the weather continued thick, 1 deter- 
mined to stand higher up, and put into any 
harbour I might discover, for the purpose 
ol making magnetical observations. Here 1 
felt the want of a consort which I could em- 
ploy to explore a coast, or discover a har- 
bour ; but the Alexander sailed so badly, and 
was so leewardly, that she could not safely 
be employed on such a service. During 
this day we shortened sail several times, to 
prevent our losing sight of her altogether. 
As we stood up the bay two capes on the 
south side were discovered, one of which I 
named after the Earl of Liverpool ; and the 
land was named Cape Hay, which formed 
the boundary on one side of Catherine's 
Bay before-mentioned. On the north side 
a remarkable conical rock, the only island 
on this part of the coast was discovered, and 
named Sir George Hope's Monument, aAer 
my lamented friend, one of the lords olifce 
admiralty, who had recommended me for 
the command of this expedition, and whose 
signature of my orders, on his death-bed, 
was the last act of his valuable fife. About 
oae the Alexander being nearly out of sight 
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to the eastward, we to&ve to for half an hear, 
to let her come up 8 little ; and at half-past 
one, she being within six or seven miles of 
us, we again made all sail. At half-past two 
(when I went off the deck to dinner) there 
were some hopes of its clearing, and I left 
orders to be called on the appearance of 
land or ice a-head. At three the officer of 
the watch , who was relieved to his dinner 
by Mr. Lewis, reported, on his coming into 
the cabin, that there was some appearance 
of its clearing at the bottom of the bay. I 
immediately therefore went on deck, and 
soon after it completely cleared for about ten 
minutes, and I distinctly saw the land, round 
the bottom of the bay, forming- a connected 
chain of mountains with those which ex- 
tended along the north and south sides. This 
land appeared to be at a distance of eight 
leagues; and Mr. Lewis the master, and 
James Haig, leading man, being sent for, 
they took its bearing*, which were inserted 
in the log ; the water on the surface was at 
temperature of 34°. At this moment I also 
saw a continuity of ice, at the distance of 
seven miles, extending from one side of the 
bay to the other, between ihe nearest cape 
to the north, which I named after Sir Geo. 
Warrender ; and that to the south, which 
was named after Viscount Castlereagh. The 
mountains which occupied the centre, in a 
north and south direction were named Cro- 
ker's Mountains, after the secretary to the 
Admiralty. The south west corner, which 
formed a spacious bay, completely occupied 
by ice, was named Barrow's Bay, and is 
bounded on the south by Cape Castlereagh, 
and on the north by Cape Rosamond, which 
is a headland that projects eastward from the 
high land in the centre. The north corner, 
which was the last I had made out, was a 
deep inlet; and as it answered exactly to the 
latitude given by Baffin of Lancaster Sound, 
I have no doubt that it was the same, and 
consider it a most remarkable instance of 
the accuracy of that able navigator. At a 
quarter past three, the weather became 
thick and unsettled; and being now per- 
fectly satisfied that there was no passage in 
this direction, nor any harbour into which 
I could enter for the purpose of making 
. magnetical observations, I tacked to join 
the Alexander, which was at the distance of 
eight miles ; and having joined her a little 
after four, we stood to the south eastward, 
but the swelr was so great, and the wind so 
baffling, that the ship's head could not be 
kept against the sea ; this swell was proba- 
bly increased from our proximity to the 
margin of the ice, and it would have been 
imprudent to have stood nearer under such 
circumstances. About six it fell nearly 
calm for a short time, and we sounded with 
the deep sea clamms, which brought up a 
quantity of mud, in which were Ave worms 
of a species that had not been seen before. 

Sept 1. At four, A.M. Cape Capella was 



in sight, and we steered directly for it; but 
in approaching it we took up the whole fore- 
■noon, which was at intervals foggy. To- 
wards noon preparations were made far 
landing in a small bay to the northward of 
Cape Byam Martin, into which the ship 
could just fetch, and the signal to prepare 
two boats for [exploring was made to 
the Alexander, which had got pretty near 
us. When within two leagues of this bay 
it fell calm, and at one the boats were dis- 
patched under the orders of Mr Skene and 
Mr. Ross, to take possession of the country. 
Captain Lubine, who thought the weather 
too foggy for the dipping needle, went on 
shore with the surgeon and his assistant, to 
collect specimens of natural history, and I 
directed Lieut. Parry, as soon as he came on 
board, to follow, and take command of the 
whole party, and to obtain if possible, some 
observations for ascertaining the variation 
of the compass. 

*•*••••• 

My orders " to stand well to the north," 
had already been fully obeyed, and no cur 
rent had, and if a current of some force did 
exist, as from the " best authorities," we 
had reason to believe was the fact, it could 
be no where but to the southward of this la- 
titude. As in my instructions I am also di 
rected *' to leave the ice about the 15th or 
SOlh of September, or at latest the 1st of 
October," I had only one month left for my 
operations, in which month the nights are 
long, and, according to a fair calculation, 
not more than two days clear weather out of 
seven could be expected. It may, there- 
fore, with propriety be stated, that I had 
only eight days remaining to explore Baffin's 
Bay, a distance of above four hundred mil?*. 
Of this space nearly two hundred miles hud 
been examined, a range including the sup- 
posed space of the discontinuity of the con- 
tinent ; and that to which my attention had 
been particularly called, and where the im- 
aginary current, which was to be my guide, 
was to be expected. It is, perhaps, unne- 
cessary to add, that under these circum- 
stances I was anxious to proceed to the spot 
where it must be evident I had the best 
chance of success. Yet my anxiety on the 
other hand to leave no part of the coast un- 
explored, even after all hopes of a passage 
were given up, determined me to persevere 
as I did, notwithstanding there was no cur- 
rent, a material decrease in the temperature 
of the sea, and no driftwood or other indi- 
cation of a passage, until I actually saw the 
barrier of high mountains and the continuity 
of ice, which put the question at rest. That 
I did so persevere became afterwards a 
sourceof great satisfaction, as 1 was fortunate 
enough to succeed also in exploring every 
part of the coast to the southward, to which 
my attention was to be directed, and where 
I was led to expect that the current was to 
be found. 

Pursuing lus voyage to the south* 
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ward, Capt Ross carefully explored the 
western coast from Lancaster Sound* 
without discovering the slightest vestige 
of a strait or opening, until he arrived 
opposite to Cumberland Straits, in lati- 
tude 63°, which he regrets he was unable, 
from the lateness of the season, to ex- 
plore. Here, and here alone, does 
Capt. R. appear to entertain any hope 
of a north-west passage being discovered 
—we cite his own words : 

Oct. I. We stood off and on till day- 
light, wlken we made all sail for the land. 
At seven we made an island* which appeared 
to be at the distance of eight leagues from 
the land, which was seen to the westward of 
it. About noon it became very clear, the 
land we past last night was distinctly seen, 
and its bearings taken ; at the same time 
the island bore due west, and its latitude an- 
swered to the Earl of Warwick's foreland. 
Between the land was seen to the westward 
of this, and that seen to the north, there was 
no land, and we had no doubt but that this 
was Cumberland Strait. As we approached 
the entrance of this we found a strong tide 
which, during the day, set round the com- 
pass, or in every direction. Several small 
islands were also seen to the north and south 
of the great entrance, which appeared to be 
between 80 and 40 miles wide. The land 
was also seen S. * W. Id the morning the 
tide was observed to carry the ship to the 
westward, and alter noon to the south-east, 
at the rate of two miles an hour. As the 1st 
©f October was the latest period, which by 
my instructions I was allowed to continue 
on this service, I was not authorised to pro- 
ceed up this Strait to explore it, which per- 
haps, at the advanced season of the year 
might be too hazardous an attempt; the 
nights being now long, and the little day- 
light we had, generally obscured by fogs or 
s:>ow. and the rigging of the ship covered 
with ice. 1 thought it, however, advisable 
to finish our operations for this season, by 
making Resolution Island, the exact situa- 
tion of which had been laid down by Mr. 
Wales. I therefore determined on steeriug 
for the souVhemmost land insight : we there- 
fore crossed the entrance of Cumberland 
Strait, and, making an allowance for indraft, 
eteered about S.*.E. It will appear that in 
tracing the land Irom Cape Walsingham, 
ro doubt could be entertained of its conti- 
nuing until the | lace where we found Cum- 
berland Strait, which is much further south 
than it was laid down f rom the latest autho- 
rities the Admiralty were in possession of; 
hot it is very near the place where Davis 
placed it in his chart, which has been found 
since our return. Prom the circumstance 
of a current at the entrance of the Strait, 
there is, no doubt, a much letter chance of 
a passage there than in any other place; 
and it was a subject of much regret to us, 
that we had not been able to reach its en- 
trance sooner. 



The remainder of the voyage was not ac- 
companied by any remarkable event, and 
the vessels arrived safely in this country. 

From this brief but impartial abstract 
of Capt. Ross's Narrative, which is writ- 
ten in a plain, concise and p/ofcssional 
manner, without any pretensions to the 
graces and ornaments of composition, it 
is demonstrable that no passage can be 
found to the icy Sea through any open- 
ing in the shores of Davis' Strait* or 
Baffin's Raf\ excepting, perhaps, through 
Cumberland Straits. It is stated, else- 
where, that every part of Hudson's 
Bay (into which Cumberland Straits 
form the principal avenues,) was care- 
fully explored by Middleton, Moore, 
Smith, Pickersgill, and Young, without 
discovering any opening. Our readers, 
however, will perceive, that of the two 
bays into which Cumberland Straits di- 
rectly lead, and which form the northern 
boundary of Hudson's Bay, only one of 
• them, namely, Repulse Bay, is completely 
defined in the maps. The shores of the 
other are yet imperfectly delineated ; 
and it is, therefore, barely possible that 
a passage may exist through this laM- 
raentioned bay. and that in peculiarly 
favorable seasons it may be traversed by 
ships specially equipped for the purpose ; 
hut the severity of the climate (the rudest 
of any yet known,) the shortness of the 
summer, the early approach of the win- 
ter, the incumbrance of enormous masses 
of ice, and the intricacy of the naviga- 
tion, would render such an enterprise 
one of peculiar danger and difficulty : 
nor is it probable that any merchant 
vessel would be found above once in an 
age to pursue so hazardous, and, without 
unremitting circumspection and extra- 
ordinary skill, so certainly fatal a route. 

At the present juncture we hear no 
tidings of the departure of any second 
expedition of discovery to the north or 
north-west. And as government have 
thought proper to propose in the Ga- 
zette a scale of remuneration to the 
crews of such vessels as may perform, 
cither wholly or in part, the voyages in- 
tended to have been accomplished by the 
Isabella and Alexander, and the Doro- 
thea and Trent, it may thence be infer- 
red that all attempts at future expedi- 
tions in those quarters have been en- 
tirely relinquished to that hardy class of 
sailors the Greenland fishermen, who 
possibly, are alone, from their peculiar 
habits and local knowledge, enabled to 
undertake and prosecute so doubtful and 
hazardous a scheme with the least chance 
of success. 
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OBSERVATION I ON A LATE EXHIBITION 
OF DRAWINGS IN CHALKS. 

WE have always been of opinion, that 
every artist who endeavours to outvie 
his contemporaries, by the efforts of his 
pencil, while he does justice to their 
merits, is advancing the interests of his 
art and contributing to its dignity. Such 
hat been the commendable conduct of 
the president West through life, and 
such the conduat that elevated Hilton 
to the distinguished eminence which he - 
holds in his profession. On the con- 
trary, an artist who seeks to raise a false 
reputation, by writing- and publishing 
puffs on himself, and disseminating false 
assertions to prejudice and lower his 
brother artists in the public opinion, 
degrades his profession and injures its 
best .interests in proportion to the de- 
gree of credit which his impositions ob- 
tain. It is a public duty, therefore, to 
check such attempts, and to expose the 
false pretensions of men who seek to 
erect themselves upon the ruined reputa- 
tion of their competitors. In a system 
of quackery, things, that arc good in 
themselves, may be productive of evil, 
and much perverted talents may be shewn 
in the accomplishment of crooked and 
selfish projects. 

We are led to these remarks by the 
extraordinary appearance of an artist's 
name in capitals, upon the fable ends of 
houses and the doors of public buildings, 
contending for mural celebrity with the 
posting bills of the Sleur Polito, Dr. 
£ady, &c. &c. The painter, who was the 
manager and proprietor of this exhibi- 
tion, opened it, for his own benefit and 
the public good, at an auction room in 
St. James's street. After a fortnight, 
he removed it to a room in Pall Mall. 
The number of drawings, in the cata- 
logue, were eight, of which six were 
tasteful and spirited copies from the car- 
toons of Raffaelle by three very pro- 
mising students, who were styled pu- 
pil* of the professional manager of this 
show. The word "pupils" was calcu- 
lated to impose a belief upon the public, 
that these deserving young men — be- 
cause they are now receiving his instruc- 
tions—have been all solely taught by the 
receiver of the exhibition money. Their 
drawings were executed in the British 
G^llerv ; and we are told in the cata- 
logue,f>y their present proprietor — speak- 
ing indirectly for himself, in praising the 
works of his alleged pupils— that they 
there " made a great and decided im- 
pression on all classes, — " These copies 
certainly have much merit, and do great 
New Monthly Mao.— No. 64. 



credit to the young men, whose future 
interests are thus so wantonly and un- 
warrantably hazarded, by bringing their 
names before the public to support a 
system of empiricism, cabal, and error. 
Of the remaining two drawings we are 
also as modestly informed, in the cata- 
logue, that " These drawings of the 
Fates and of Ceres and Proserpine, are 
very beautiful; they were executed in pub- 
lic at the British Museum, and belong to 
W. Hamilton, esq. of the Foreign Office." 
We notice these facts to show, that as 
the usual end of all exhibitions is, in 
the first instance, the effect of publicity, 
these drawings had obtained that end 
most fully before this shameless farce 
was attempted. Indeed wt are gravely 
told by advertisement, that they were 
universally admired before their present 
exhibition. We have now to add, that, 
one shilling was fixed as the price of 
admission, and sixpence for a catalogue 
of those eight drawings. But of the 
receipts we cannot presume to say much, 
as there were only two vi»itor» (the 
writer of this and his friend) in the ex- 
hibition room during our stay ! 

The Royal Academicians, the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the British Insti- 
tution, and the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, have been accustomed 
to submit the original works of the Bri- 
tish artists, with a silent and respectful 
deference to public opinion, merely by 
marking the number of each picture, 
its subject, and the name of the painter, 
in the printed catalogue. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Opie, and the 
early and present acaaemicians and as- 
sociated artists; the Marquis of Stafford, 
Lord Grosvenor, and all the other noble 
directors of the institution, no doubt 
adopted this mode, from a consideration 
that it would be an insult to the com- 
munity to anticipate their judgment: 
and, as it were, arrogantly to forbid 
their deciding on the merits or demerits 
of the works of art submitted to their 
inspection. Even the managers of 
the theatres, who possess, by right of 
custom, from time immemorial, the pri- 
vilege of puffing, do not announce their 
new pieces by a decision on their merits. 
They often puff a bad play or an indif- 
ferent actor after the first night, but 
they do not begin to inflate the lungs 
of the organ until after the public have 
had an opportunity of forming an opi- 
nion. The fallen state of the drama 
has been, in a great degree, produced 
by this odious abuse of the press. Men 
f/o to the theatres, deceived by having 
8 Vol. XI. 2T 
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Vcad pompous praises bestowed upon 
bad plays and bad actors ; and the y either 
applaud under false impressions, or they 
are afraid to condemn what has been 
paragraphed upon them as first-rate ex- 
cellence. These facts are notorious; 
and we condemn this innovation in the 
manager's catalogue of these eight draw- 
ings, as being equally an insult to the 
public and an injury to the arts. The 
practice of thinking and judging f or our- 
selves is the surest mode of acquiring a 
just taste and a power of correctly es- 
timating the beauties of painting and 
sculpture. The great benefit of annually 
exhibiting the works of the British art- 
ists is two-fold, that of obtaining for the 
artists the advantage of I free and un- 
biassed expression of public opinion, 
and of advancing the public taste, by 
affording the visitors an opportunity of 
judging for themselves. But the re- 
ceiver of the profit* has thought proper 
to depart from this sound rule of prac- 
tice ; and, as a master who extols the 
works of his scholars is said to become 
his own trumpeter, so be undertook to 
perform that office for himself by de- 
tiding on the merits of those eight draw- 
ings, in a printed catalogue of eighteen 
pages, without waiting for the judg- 
ment of that portion of the public, to 
whom he professed to submit the per- 
formances of his alleged pupils. 

We have now to notice another per- 
nicious quackery in this business. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and all other sound 
authorities; are of opinion, that the 
habit of copying is injurious to inven- 
tion. The art of making copies is a 
power of the eye and hand, independent 
of mind or genius ; a purblind practice, 
which may be attained by men of ordi- 
nary faculties. Amidst the heap of ab- 
surdity, impertinence, and false princi- 
ples, which is to be found in the cata- 
logue, the writer himself, contemptu- 
ously, but justly, mentions — all copiers 
who can do nothing but copy, (p. 12). 
A person, without the acquisition of a 
single original idea, may copy for half a 
century, and, like one, who is transcribing 
the characters of an unknown language, 
may produce a fac simile without com- 
prehending its weaning. On the con- 
trary, as soon as a student ean handle 
his chalk with tolerable facility, he 
ought to begin drawing from the antique 
wm nature ; from which every line of his 
chalk or pencil is an acquisition of sci- 
ence. He is obliged at each touch to 
invent, if we may use the term, a lan- 
fuageto express on his paper or can- 



vas, what be sees before Ah*. We* iAif 
confidently assert that every great artist, 
who possessed invention, began to exer- 
cise it early. Raffaetle began to paint 
historical pictures for churches before be 
was eighteen. We have no copies by 
that divine master, although we hare 
abundance of copies by the third and 
fourth rate Italian painters. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, and the no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the British In- 
stitution, aware that works of original 
invention and exccution,*\one,nre worthy 
of public notice, entitled to public ap- 
probation, and calculated to advance the 
highest interests of painting and sculp- 
ture, have justly excluded copies from 
their prizes and public exhibitions. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds justly observes, 
" 1 consider general copying as a delu- 
sive kind of industry ; the student satis- 
fies himself with the appearance of doing 
something ; he falls into the dangerous 
habit of imitating without selecting, and 
of labouring without any determinate 
object; as it requires no effort of the 
mind, he sleeps over bis work; and 
those powers of invention and composi- 
tidn which ought particularly to be j 
called out and put in action, lie torpid, 
and lose their energy for want of exer- 
cise." — " How incapable those are of 
producing any thing of their own, who 
have spent much of their time in making 
finished copies, is well known to all who 
are conversant with our art." — (32, t. i.) 
The late president, elsewhere, says, 
" the mere mechanical labour of copying, 
may be employed, to evade and shuffle of£ 
real labour, the real labour of thinking. * 
(78, v. ii.) " The great use ia copying, 
if it be at all useful, should seem to be in 
learning to colour; yet even colouring 
will never be perfectly attained by ser- 
vilely copying the model before you. 1 * 
(v. i. 33.) We feel it our duty, therefore, 
to expose this attempt, to give a falsi 
consequence to copies, and copyists, to 
mis-direct students, injure the British 
school, and impose upon the public a 
false estimate of the means for the end. 

The propriety of copying tb a certain 
extent, to obtain a practical facility in 
drawing with the chalks, is a first prin- 
ciple in all schools ; and the good effect- 
ed by the British Institution, in bring- 
ing the cartoons for this purpose under 
the constant contemplation of the stu- 
dents is incalculable. The private view 
of these drawings, to mark the improve- 
ment of the atydents is, alio, a spur to 
emulation. But all these preparatory 
means of advancement require to be duly 
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appreciated and limited to their proper 
province. A custom of publicly exhibit' 
tog copies, which can only be of value at 
they lead to develop the powers of the 
mind in original invention, most be one 
of those fatal errors, which, by substi- 
tuting the means for the end, and ena- 
bling men of no genius to obtain public 
reputation, at a cheap rate, must be 
pregnant with the worst consequences 
to the fine arts. 

The eight drawings in this exhibition 
catalogue, are by William Bewick and 
Thomas and Charles Landseer, who, 
without any explanation or reserve, are 
therein termed by the manager, his 
pupils, how truly in the full sense of the 
word, the following statement of facts 
will show. Charles Landseer was ad- 
mitted as a probationer in the Ruyal 
Academy, Jan. 10, 1816, and received as 
a. student Aug. 9, in the same year. W. 
Bewick was admitted Jan. 7, 1817, and 
became a student on the 26th of March 
following. The Landseers are a family 
of talents. Thomas, a young artist of 
great hopes, was not a pupil of the 
Academy ; but a third brother, Edwin, 
the celebrated animal painter, was ad- 
mitted a probationer Jan. 10, 1816, and 
received as a student Aug. 9, in the 
same year. 

A narrow, monopolizing spirit is, also, 
visible in this novel species of show. 
Only the eight drawings by three of the 
manager's present pupils are noticed in 
the catalogue, and their names only are 
inserted in it, although there were several 
excellent original drawings of the ex- 
tremities of the human figure and ana- 
tomical studies, by Messrs. Webb. Chat- 
field, and (we believe) Hervey, exhibited 
in the room. So tbat, although the 
manager deemed these or ipin a /drawings 
worthy of being exhibited, and that his 
exhibition derived a benefit from their 
being on public view, he excluded the 
drawings and the names of these stu- 
dents from their due right and place in 
the catalogue. There can exist no just 

Sound whatever, why the names and 
awingi of these three students are 
Urns excluded from all record and notice 
in the printed catalogue, while the eight 
drawings of the other three occupy the 
whole of a sixpenny tract of eighteen 
pages. If the detailed description was 
productive of a benefit to the public, or 
to the three students, whose eight draw- 
ing's were so amply noticed, whv was 
their due share or benefit withheld from 
the three students, whose drawings are 
wholly omitted* and why were the public 



deprived of the benefit in this instance ? 
The arbitrary caprice, which is so pal- 
pable in this partial and inconsistent 
conduct, must, if permitted to obtain a 
wider influence, prove highly injurious 
to the best interests of the British school. 
It is in vain to expect a good where prin- 
ciple is made to give way to the will and 
temporary passions of an individual. 

This artist's great outcry against the 
academy began because the committee 
did not hang one of his pictures in the 
great room at Somerset House, in 1809; 
and yet, with all the wonderful good to 
be produced by this exhibition of draw- 
ings, we did not see the drawings of 
Christmas, one of his most advanced 
supposed pupils, hung up with the rest. 
A difference is stated, and a complaint of 
something like harshness and an unjus- 
tifiable stretch of authority, is abroad. 
Did a personal feeling, on either side, 
exclude or cause the absence of Christ- 
mat's drawings ? There is no proof that 
they were excluded through resentment 
or narrow policy, or withheld by the 
student through considerations of pru- 
dence. But we may ask, was a fair and 
equal opportunity given to Mr. Christ- 
mas, by requesting him in January or 
February last to send in his drawings, or 
when thii catalogue and exhibition were 
planned f This question does not relate 
to the request made to him marry mouthy 
and nearly a year before, to part with, 
or sell his drawings. The charge of 
this manager, in 1809, against the royal 
academicians, did not amount to an ex- 
clusion of his painting from the exhibi 
tion at Somerset House, but to their 
having hung it up in the anti-chamber, 
instead of the Great Room. He, who 
made this so heavy a crime against him- 
self, ought to stand clear of every thing 
like an exclusive spirit in his exhibition. 
Sometimes the railer against oppression 
is, himself, where he has power, the 
greatest despot, and can broox no grow- 
ing rival near the throne. We cannot 
but remark, that it is with the most ad- 
vanced of the supposed pupils, the ma- 
nager has differed and separated. Christ- 
mas is the only one of them who has 
painted an historical picture ; and 
while the receiver of the profits was af- 
fecting to bring forward Bewick and the 
Landseers* drawings (all copies but two) 
at his exhibition in St. James's street, 
he had the modesty and consistency to 
address an unprecedented Utter to the 
Directors of the British Institution, in- 
terfering his opinions between them and 
Mr. Cbriftmas's original aistori- 
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cal picture of Jeremiah prophesying to 
Baruch, then exhibiting in the British 
Gallery! Who can hear this most extraor- 
dinary proceeding- without entertaining 
a conviction that the vigilant eye of pub- 
lic impartiality, a constant investigation 
and watchfulness, are necessary to guard 
against misrepresentation, encroach- 
ment, and the growth of a pernicious 
system. W. C. 



NUGjE LITERARIjE. 
No. V. 

POPE. 

IN the course of hii translation of 
Homer, Pope has, in a great variety of 
instances, and sometimes not unhappily, 
availed himself of the opportunity of in- 
terweaving with his version, applicable 
passages from our best poets : perhaps 
in rendering the following line, Milton 
was his model — 

Us vodi uttoXi/up*© fxiya rrofxa arcvxifcvoto. 

Iliad, B. 10. L 6. 
Or bids the brazen throat of war to roll. 

Pope. 

But what he may have here gained in 
strength he has lost in accuracy : Homer 
says nothing about brazen, Milton has 
aline which appears to have tempted 
him to use this epithet— 
The brazen throat of war had ceased to 
roar. P.L. B. XI. 1. 713. 

In his translation of the following 
passage, also, Pope appears to have . re- 
sorted to the same noble source for an 
improvement on his original: — 

KiXudjtAw y$arxjjvr* Kara, fjayapt amioirrcL. 

Odys. B. 13.1. 2. 
He ceased ; but left so pleasing on their ear 
Hi* voice, that list'ning still they seemed to 
hear. 

A pause of silence hush'd the shady rooms. 

Pope. 

The angel ended : and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile, 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed 
to hear. Milton, P. L. B. 8. 1. 1. 

It is singular enough that Pope who 
, has expressed his admiration of the com - 
pound epithets which so frequently oc- 
cur in Homer, should so entirely have 
disregarded them in his own composi- 
tions. He very aptly and elegantly ob- 
serves, in the preface to his Iliad, that 

as a metaphor is a short simile, so one 
of these epithets is a short description." 
They are indeed, what Aristotle has so 
beautifully and emphatically denominat- 
ed them living words. In the new mo- 
deling the language of verse by Pope 
% and his adherents, they have given it an 



artificial gloss, a seductive and meretri- 
cious ornament, of which its primary- 
purity had no need. Gray, in a letter 
to his friend West, very pertinently re- 
marks, that " the language of the age » 
never the language of poetry," and what 
can be a more convincing proof of the 
truth of this affirmation than the lan- 
guage of Shakespear, which is certainly 
his greatest excellence, most of his epi- 
thets being in themselves pictures. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY THE SOURCE OF OUR 
JOYS AS WELL AS OUR SORROWS. 

Persons of refined understanding, 
though they have many grief* to contend 
with — griefs which appear more severe 
in proportion to the elevation of their 
souls — yet are they susceptible of many 
joys entirely distinct from, and superior 
to those which fall to the lot of common 
mortals. To such the sours of life may 
be said less to offend their tastes than 
the sweets delight it. 
When sorrow wounds the feeling heart, 
It seems as tho' its keenest dart 

Inflicted there the pain ; 
But let us not enquire the cause — 
Nor Him who gave all nature laws 

Presumptuously arraign ; — 
For, by the self same i ule, the soul, 
Most open to its dark controul, 

No tame, trite medium knows ; 
But when the sun of pleasure beams, * 
Like a vast shield takes all its gleams, 

Till it as brightly glows ! 

ON THE UNGENEROUS STYLE OP CRITI- 
CISM WHICH PREVAILS AT THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. 

It is a prevailing custom with certain 
critics of the day, in order to conciliate 
popularity, to expose genius to the ma- 
lignant grin of envious folly, and by low 
and vulgar parody, to endeavour to throw 
contempt upon productions which they 
might strive in vain to emulate. It was 
once the custom to judge of poetry and 
the drama by rules drawn from nature ; 
they are now not judged, but condemn- 
ed in epigrams manufactured by art, and 
impromptus over which weeks have been 
expended ; and the poet and actor are 
treated like a couple of whetstones, on 
which the periodical critic sharpens the 
edge of his wit. The ungenerous style 
of criticism here alluded to is now be- 
coming so much the rage, that country 
gentlemen, and persons of confined un- 
derstandings, are at a loss to know when 
the strictures are intended to be taken 
seriously, and when they are meant as 
jokes. That a very slender portion of 
talent will enable a man to establish a 
firm of his own, and review upon this 
principle, is sufficiently evident, and to 
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thit circumstance may probably be 
ascribed the prevalence of a custom, 
which has of late gained so much ground 
in the literary world. 

A man must serve his time to every trade, 
Save censure, critics all are ready made. 
Take hackneyed joke* from Miller got by 
rote, 

With just enouph of learning to mis-quote; 
A mind, well skill'd to find or forge a fault, 
A turn lor punning call it attic salt; 
Fear not to lie 'twill seem a lucky hit, 
Shrink not from blasphemy, 'twill pass for 
wit ; 

Care not for feeling, pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated* yet carets' d. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers were the 
harbingers of this kind of warfare, and 
their ridicule of the first efforts of Lord 
Byron's muse gave rise to the animated 
satire from which the foregoing verses 
were extracted. 

Many of the noblest passages in the 
poetry of the day are often undermined 
by the critic's contriving to raise vulgar 
and ridiculous notions in the mind of the 
reader ; and though his words in reca- 
pitulating the subject may express the 
same idea, it is with this simple differ- 
ence, that what in one excites feelings of 
sympathy and respect, will, ou the other 
hand, produce no sentiment but con- 
tempt To simplify what is here meant, 
melancholy may be wittily denominated 
the " sulks ; * resentment, metamorphos- 
ed into " pet C a steed, a "nag;'* a 
feast, a "junketing ; ,f and sorrow and 
affliction, *' whining and blubbering."— 
Such critics hare, somewhere, been com- 
pared to a brow-beating pleader in a 
court of law, who, after he has indulged 
himself in agreeable irony on the profes- 
sion, manner of life, look, dress, and 
even name of the witness he is examin- 
ing—and when he has raised a contemp- 
tuous opinion of him in the minds of the 
court and jury- proceeds to draw an- 
swers from him capable of a ludicrous 
turn, and carves ana garbles these so as 
to efFect his purpose. 

PLAGIARISM OP COWPER. 

It is very remarkable, that Cowper, 
throughout the whole of his letters, 
should have neglected to mention Young 
—since the Task, and several of his seri- 
ous pieces, afford a strong presumption 
of his having read attentively and ad- 
mired the " Night Thoughts." Many 
coincidences are to be met in the 
writings of these two poets, some of 
which nave the appearance of being acci- 
dental, whilst others bear the stamp of 
derided imitation. The resemblance in 



the passage now quoted is too strong to 
have been the mere effect of chance :— 

Comparison, 
The lapse of time and rivers are the same : 
Both speed their journey with a restless 
stream : 

The silent pace with which they steal away, 
No wealth can bribe, no prayer persuade to 
stay ; 

Alike irrevocable both when past, 
And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Cowper. 

Life glides away, Lorenzo, like a brook, 
For ever changing, un perceived the change ; 
In the same brook none ever bathed him 
twice: 

To the same life none ever twice awoke. 
We call the brook the same, the same we 
think 

Our life, but much more rapid in its flow; 
Nor mark the much irrevocably lapsed 
And mingled. & Young, 

EPITAPHS. 

Nothing is more barbarous than those 
mixtures of verse and prose, of Latin 
and English, of narration and common- 
place morality, which appear in our 
churches and ehurch-yards. A Gothic 
arch, supported by Corinthian pillars, or 
a statue with painted cheeks, and a hat 
and wig, could not be more absurd. I 
never heard of a Greek inscription at 
Rome, or a Latin one at Athens. La- 
tin is, perhaps, more durable than Eng- 
lish, and may therefore be used in those 
inscriptions which we place on the foun- 
dation stones of bridges, &c. for these 
it is presumed will not be read till a 
thousand years hence, when all our mo- 
dern languages will probably be unin- 
telligble. But I can not but think that 
English epitaphial inscriptions, exposed 
to wind and weather, will be understood 
quite as long as they can be read. As 
to the species of composition best adapt- 
ed for the purpose, Boileau says, that 
epitaphs " doivent etre simples, courtcs 
et familieres.'* One of the most simple 
and pleasing specimens I have ever met 
with is the following, copied from a 
tomb-stone in the church-yard of Run- 
corn, in Cheshire : — 

Tl»i» stooe whs erected by £neas Morrison, the 
husband of Janet Morrison, to designate the spot 
where her remains are deposited ; that her infant 
children, when they shall have attained a more 
mature ase, may approach it with reverential awe, 
and pledge their vows to Heaven to respect her 
memory bv imitating her virtnes. 

There is a beautiful thought, coarsely 
and ungrammatically expressed upon a 
stone in Edgbaston church-yard, over 
the remains of an idiot girl ; which has 
been thus versified 

If the innocent are favorites of Heaven,— 
And God butlittfe asks where little's given,—, 
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My Great Creator hath for me in store 
Eternal joys! what wise man can have 
more ? 

On a tablet in the garden of New- 
stead Abbey, the ancestral residence of 
the Byron family^ arc the well-known 
" Lines to the memory of a Newfound- 
land Dog," preceded by this singular in- 
scription: — 

Naur this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one, 
Who poise* sad beauty without vanity, 
Strength without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 
And all the virtues of wan without his vices : — 
, This praise, which would he unmeaning flattery, 
If inscribed over human ashes, 
Ic but « just tribute to the memory of 
BeeUwain, a DCO, 
Who was born in NcwfoundlituU, May, 1806, 
AnJ died iu Kewstead, Nov. 18, 1813. 

Johnson's prayers 
Undoubtedly possess much merit; but 
the best passages are taken from the 
" Book of Common Prayer/* which is 
an inexhaustible fund. There is, how- 
ever, in publishing one's own devotion 
and alms, something sd very like " pray- 
ing upon the house-top/' that I can 
scarcely believe Johnson would have 
consented to it, till the want of health 
had somewhat impaired his faculties. — 
Many of the memoranda cannot be read 
without pain and pity ; others are of a 
different character. To set down in a 
devotional diary — " N.B. I dined to-day 
upon a herring and potatoes/' is a most 
extraordinary incongruity. 

ILLUSTRATION OF AN ARABIAN PRO- 
VERB. 

The Arabians have a proverb— "How 
cheap the camel would be if that cursed 
thing did not hang on its neck" which is 
said to have originated in the following 
circumstance:— An Arab, who had a 
vicious camel, swore, in a passion, that 
he would sell it for a dirhem, or his wife 
should ever be barren. He soon repent- 
ed of his vow, yet to keep to the letter 
of it, he thought of this curious method 
of breaking it in spirit. He hung a cat 
round the camel's neck, and then had it 
cried, " The camel for a dirhem, the cat 
for 400, but both must be bought toge- 
ther/' The passengers exclaimed-^ 
How cheap the camel would be that 
euned thing were not hung round its 
neck. And this speech is since become a 
proverb, which is applied to things seem- 
ingly cheap, but which can only be ac- 
quired through great sacrifices. 

HARLOW AND SHAKBSPRAR. 

Shakespear's Juliet says — 

At lovers* perjuries 
They say J ve laughs." 



So Marlow, in his translation of 0vid> 
Art of Love — 

For Jove himself sits in the azure skies, 
And laughs below at lovers' perjuries. 

In an old play, the title of which 1 
have forgotten, i remember to have mat 
with a beautiful antithesis to these pas- 
sages :— » 

When lovers swear true faith, the listening 
angels 

Stand ob the golden battlements of Heaven, 
And waft their vows to the eternal throns. 

HAMLET. 

The character of Hamlet, though per* 
fectly natural, it so very uncommon, 
that few, even of our critics, can enter 
into it. Sorrow, indignation, revenge* 
and the consciousness of his own irreso- 
lution tear his heart — the peculiarity of 
his circumstances often obliges him to 
counterfeit insanity, and the 6torms of 
passion within him, often drive him to 
the verge of real madness : this produces 
a situation so interesting, and a conduct 
so complicated, as none but Shakspeare 
could have the courage to describe, and 
few will ever be able to exhibit superior 
to Young, whose correct conception of 
this character may be looked upon as a 
master-piece in the present world of 
acting. 

SINGULAR LITERARV MISTAKE. 

In the History of Prance, by the Be* 
nedictines, there is a passage, in which 
they say that " they are ignorant where 
Gesner found that William the Con- 
queror wrote a treatise concerning the 
day of the lust judgment" It is evident 
that this must have been a blunder aris- 
ing from the title of the Doomsday 
Book ; and must have originated from 
a careless inspection of Bale, whose 
catalogue of the works of William (if 
they may be so termed) commences 
with the words "diem judicii, lib. i/* 
which are, however, connected with 
the preceding sentence, so as sufficiently 
to explain their meaning to any reader 
who takes the trouble of perusing the 
whole. 

GRAY. 

The extensive erudition of Gray, the 
various and distant sources from which 
he derived his aUaaione, and the felicity 
or dexterity with which he melted theaa 
down into a mingled* and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable mass with has own cobcsjk 
tions, entitle his poetry, perhaps above; 
that of every 'other moderate a wis*- 
mm edition. 

A very extraordinary coincident* o«k 
eurs between a passage aft the beautifiit 
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«• Elegy" of Gray, and a sentence in 
Bishop Hall's Contemplations : 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear; 

Foil many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Gray. 

There is many a rich stone laid up in the 
bowdls of the earth, many a faire pearle in 
the bosom of the sea, that never was scene, 
nor ever shall be. 

Bishop Hall's Contemplations, B. vi. f. 873. 

The following, referred to the same 
lines of Gray, bear more decisive marks 
of imitation 

How gay they smile ! such blessings nature 
pours, 

O'erstocked mankind enjoy but half her 
stores, 

In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen, 
She rears her flowers and spreads her vel- 
vet green ; 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace 
And waste their sweetness on the savage 
race. Yawty, Sat v. 

Thomson's castle op indolencb. 

The mock solemnity and antiquated 
air of the " Castle of Indolence* 1 render 
it one of the happiest applications of the 
Spenserian stanza. Its principal attrac- 
tion, excepting the poetical splendour of 
thought with which it abounds, is that 
humourous affectation of gravity and 
quaintness, which the author has so well 
succeeded in imitating from his great 
oririnal ; in whoso style the grotesque 
and the sedate, the lofty and the mean, 
the humourous and the sad, are so har- 
moniously blended, that whether it is 
the nature of the verse itself, or a con- 
sequence of the prejudices connected 
with it, but certain it is, that nothing 
but the wild and remote, the allegorical 
and the romantic, appear in it with be- 
coming efTect. The " Castle of Indo- 
lence M has never been so popular as his 
«* Seasons,* 4 doubtless on account of its 
allegory; but, as a poetical composition, 
it is as much superior to the other 
poems of Thomson* as " the School- 
mistress" of Shenstone is to the rest of 
his meagre and uninteresting perform- 
ances. 

COINCIDENCES BETWEEN COLLINS AND 
OTHER WRITERS. 

First Fear his hand its skill to try 
Amid the chords bewildered hud, 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E'en at the noise himself had made. 

ColHns. 



Next him went Fear, all armed from top 
to toe, 

Yet thought himself not safe enough 
thereby ; 

But feared each shadow moving to and froe, 
And his owne arms when glittering he did 
spy, 

Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly. 

Spenser. 

Beloved ! till life can charm no more, 
And Pity's self be dead. Collins. 
And her eternal fame be read 
When all but very Virtue 's dead. 

Lovelace. 
The redbreast oft at evening hours 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

Collins. 

Covering with moss the dead's unclosed eye, 
The little redbreast teacheth charity. 

Drayton. 

ANTICIPATION. 

The anticipation of happiness to come 
often affords more pleasure than the 
absolute possession of it, and is at all 
times the most certain enjoyment; as 
we hope in idea what we are not always 
doomed to experience in reality. The 
spring is therefore a pleasanter season 
than the summer : the first whets the 
appetite by promises, the latter dulls it 
by performance. 

religion. 

It is surely impossible to understand 
the doctrines of our religion and not 
with, at least, that they may be true ; 
for they exhibit the most exhilarating 
views of God and his providence ; they 
recommend the purest and most perfect 
morality; and they breathe nothing 
throughout but benevolence, equity, and 
peace ; one may venture to affirm, that 
no man ever wished the Gospel true, 
who did not find it so. 

hope 

Predominates in youth, who are always 
less willing to indulge in unplcasing 
thoughts, than to contemplate their pro- 
bable share of unhappiness in the pe- 
riod before them. The world to them 
appears enameled, like a distant pro- 
spect, whose beauties are so heightened 
by the reflection of a setting sun, that 
its inequalities are only to be discovered 
upon a much nearer inspection. 

NOVEL PUNISHMENT. 

The Emperor Claudius was so fond 
of backgammon, that Seneca says his 
punishment in hell will be to play con- 
tinually with a bottomless dice box— 
Ludert pcrtuto fretilto et fut)ientes fn- 
uras semper qwtrere. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 

In allusion to a passage in Johnson's 
Dictionary, which states that H seldom, 
perhaps never, begins any but the first 
syllable, Wilkes observed that the Doctor 
must be a man of quick apprcAensiou and 
of a most comprehensive genius. 



ON TUB DECAY OF TIMBER, THE DE- 
STRUCTIVE EFFECTS OP FLOATING 
TIMBER IN THE DOCK 8, AND ON THE 
DRY ROT. 

MR. EDITOR, 

• THE rapid decay of timber, particu- 
larly in structures that have been erected 
within the last century, has excited much 
attention. Various remedies have been 
proposed to stop the progress of a grow- 
ing evil — an evil, which scarcely a house- 
holder in this metropolis can say he is 
perfectly secure against; and yet little 
has been effected either in preventing or 
removing it. 

* It appears the best and most rational 
method of proceeding, to inquire what 
is the cause, and the nature of this pecu- 
liar species of decay, commonly called the 
dry rot, and in what respects it differs 
from all other kinds of decay to which 
timber is subject. 

It has, by some persons, been supposed 
to fie a new disease, (if a disease it may 
be called) and that it *was wholly un- 
known to our ancestors ; but surely they 
must be much mistaken in this supposi- 
tion ; because timber, under the same 
circumstances, will always undergo the 
same changes. If it did not, there 
would be no advantage gained by che- 
mical research. But the supposition is 
too erroneous to require a serious refu- 
tation ; all that can be said is, that tim- 
ber was not so frequently placed under 
the peculiar circumstances necessary to 
produce the dry rot, and therefore, be- 
ing much seldomer wet with, it had been 
confounded with the natural decay of 
timber. 

It is, no doubt, a subject that is diffi- 
cult to investigate ; indeed every species 
of decomposition is the same, whether it 
be vegetable or animal. But where che- 
mists have failed in giving a complete de- 
velopement of the process of nature 
from the compound nature of the bodies 
concerned in it, they still have been so 
far successful that they have discovered 
the most striking peculiarities of their 
processes, and the particular ingredients 
and circumstances that are absolutely 
necessary to produce the phenomena. — 
Such discoveries are a considerable ac- 
cession to science, because they bring 



the object of inquiry within narrower 
limits, and consequently render it more 
easy for others to pursue the subject : — 
and, if a preventive be sought, it is much 
less difficult to ascertain what will an- 
swer the purpose. 

The decomposition or decay of timber 
appears to originate from different 
causes, the operation of each being at- 
tended by phenomena peculiar to the 
species of decay. Like all other kinds of 
natural decomposition, it is a change 
produced by chemical affinity, which 
differs from the operations of the labo- 
ratory only in the time that is necessary 
to complete the change. A description 
of the changes produced in timber by ex- 
posing it in different ways to the action 
of water, alternate dryness and moisture, 
&c. &c. that is, a history of the progress 
of decomposition is much wanted; and 
could it be accurately detailed, it would 
certainly contribute materially to clear 
the subject of the mystery that now is 
apparently so difficult to remove. 

It is certain that no compound of so 
complicated a nature as timber will re- 
main perfectly the same in any state, 
whether wet or dry ; for we nnd that 
when timber is kept perfectly dry it be- 
comes brittle, and however long it may 
endure in a state of rest, it becomes un- 
fit for other purposes. 

Also when timber has been long ex- 
posed to the action of water, a certain 
portion of its soluble principles appears 
to be removed — as when it is dried, to 
use a workman's expression, " its nature 
is gone," and however durable it might 
be remaining immersed in water, when 
dried it is unfit for any purpose where 
strength or elasticity is required. 

But when timber is exposed alter- 
nately to dryness and moisture, its decay 
is very much accelerated, and the prin- 
ciples which are not removed by solution 
and evaporation, are gradually converled 
into vegetable mould. That part of a 
frost which is near the surface of the 
ground may be cited as an example of 
this species of decay, ami it is generally 
called the wet rot. It is easy to con- 
ceive that when the wood is in a moist 
state the water will dissolve its soluble 
parts, and that the gaseous portions of 
it will be removed by evaporation during 
its change to a dry state. 

And it is more than probable that the 
alternate action of heat and moisture 
favours the solution, and renders those 
parts soluble which resist the continued 
action of water alone. It also may be 
remarked, that timber which has been 
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long immersed in water, and in some 
places it must hare lain in that situation 
for many centuries, the temperature of 
the water hits seldom exceeded 56 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, and at so low a 
temperature, there are few of the consti- 
tuent parts of timber soluble. 

Among- the various and ingenious im- 
provements of modern times, it is much 
to be regretted that immediate conveni- 
ence is much more studied than perma- 
nent benefit. Were a person, to whom 
the convenience of bonding logs of timber 
in the docks was not known, to be shewn 
those immense repositories of foreign 
timber, what other notion could he form 
of them, than that they were intended to 
impregnate timber with the seeds of de- 
cay? He might even conclude, that it 
was a scheme of the timber-merchants to 
generate the destructive fungus which 
appears in the dry-rot for the benefit of 
trade ; so well does the half immersion of 
the logs appear adapted for that purpose/ 
If such a practice be suffered to he con- 
tinued, it will be in vain to seek for re- 
medies for the decay of timber. It might 
in some degree be remedied by complete 
immersion to a considerable depth in the 
water ; and it would be well if merchants 
would adopt this method of themselves ; 
if not, the attention of government 
should be called to the subject, as it is 
certainly not one of minor importance. 

Wood that is exposed, in a tempera- 
ture between 40 and 70 degrees of Fah- 
renheit, to a continued dew-like mois- 
ture, soon begins to decompose ; and its 
constituents, instead of being evaporat- 
ed or removed by solution, enter into 
new combinations. A new substance is 
formed between the remaining fibres, 
which is of a spongy consistency, and has 
the appearance of the coat or a mush- 
room. Naturalists class it among the 
cryptogamia class of plants ; those formed 
by the decomposition of different woods, 
appear to have different characters and 
undoubtedly differ in chemical compo- 
sition* During the formation of this 
new substance, the woody fibres contract 
longitudinally, and present many deep 
cracks across the fibres, similar to a 
piece of wood scorched by the fire. — 

•When timber has laid a considerable 
time in the docks, the fungi appear a little 
above the water line ; it would be desirable 
so ascertain the species, as it is not impro- 
bable that it is identical with that observed 
in the dry-rot of the same kind of timber.— 
The naturalist might easily procure spe- 
cimens from the docks to ascertain this 
fact. 

Nb\t Monthly Mag.— No. 64. 



This species of decomposition is called 
the dry-rot. 

When all other circumstances are fa- 
vourable, the dry-rot appears to go on 
most rapidly in situations where there is 
a considerable degree of warmth ; hence 
it is often found in kitchens. The range of 
temperature within which it takes place 
has not been determined ; but from a 
knowledge of the situations where it oc- 
curs, 1 have stated it to be between 40 and 
70 degrees. A certain degree of moisture 
is absolutely necessary to produce it; 
and when the moisture is confined so 
that the heat does not evaporate, the 
change may take place at a much higher 
temperature. 

There is a close resemblance between" 
the state necessary to produce the dry- 
rot and that which produces fermenta- 
tion or putrefaction; moisture is essential 
to each of these kinds of decomposition ; 
they require nearly the same range of 
temperature, and as a ferment produces 
fermentation, so may both putrefaction 
and the dry-rot be propagated. 1 might 
advance a step further, and compare it 
to vegetation, which, as far as chemistry 
is concerned, is only a product of decom- 
posing materials, and requires the pre- 
sence of moisture, and the same range 
of temperature. 

As the presence of moisture is essen- 
tial to the production of the dry-rot, the 
most simple and obvious remedy is the 
removal of this cause. Vessels employed 
m carrying cargoes that absorb mois- 
ture, are seldom if ever affected with 
the dry-rot. On the other hand, brick- 
work readily absorbs an immense quanti- 
ty of water, which is communicated to 
the wood-work near it. In the superior 
parts of houses, this may in a great mea- 
sure be prevented by stuccoing the walls 
with a cement that does not permit wa- 
ter to pass through it. The Roman ce- 
ment is of this kind. But in the lower 
parts of houses, the bricks draw the 
moisture from the ground, and must 
supply an almost perpetual vaponr,drawn 
out by the warmth of the rooms into the 
space between the wood-work and the 
walls. This vapour is prevented from 
evaporating through the wood by seve- 
ral coats of paint, which of course facili- 
tate the decay of the wood by retaining 
the moisture in its pores. It would be 
much more judicious to paint the part 
of the wood next the wall, and to leave 
the side next the room without paint 
than to follow the present practice. 

When it is impossible to prevent the 
presence of moisture, every precaution 
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should be adopted to prevent it remain* 
ing in contact with the wood. A free cir- 
culation of dry air should be encouraged, 
and free evaporation from the wood per- 
mitted. In addition to these precautions, 
charcoal, smith's ashes, and other sub- 
stances which retard, if not check, the 

growth of fungi, should be used. Per- 
aps sulphur would be found of use in 
stopping the progress of a rot which had 
commenced. 

Nothing has a greater tendency to 
produce dry-rot than the present rapid 
method of building ; and yet it is utterly 
impossible to persuade a person that has 
determined to erect a house of the ill 
consequences that arise from it ; indeed 
so impatient are most people to enjoy a 
new house, that scarcely any risk would 
induce them to defer it for even a single 
season. Yet one season would do much 
towards evaporating" the moisture from 
the new walls. r l he walls, however, 
ought to be perfectly dry before either 
the inside be finished, or the outside 
stuccoed. 

Houses rapidly built, must almost al- 
ways be constructed of unseasoned tim- 
ber, and the natural moisture is prevent- 
ed from escaping by enclosing it with 
plaster and paint. The house thus put 
together, I had almost said for the ex- 
press purpose of generating the dry-rot, 
as soon alter inhubited ; and then, as if 
it were to complete the preparations for 
destruction, it is heated to that tempe- 
rature which is most favourable to the 
growth of the fungi. Unseasoned tim- 
ber must be much more subject to the 
dry-rot than that which is seasoned, 
when placed in like situations ; but no 
care '.in seasoning will prevent it when 
the timber is exposed to warmth and 
moisture. Some kinds of timber are 
more subject to dry-rot than others; 
and, as has been justly observed by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, in trees 
of the same kind, the most sappy and ra- 
pidly promulgated trees arc most subject 
to it. Trees from the close forests of 
Germany and America, being much more 
subject to dry- rot than trees grown in 
open and exposed situations. 

1 have now briefly considered the causes 
and most obvious means of preventing the 
dry-rot. The subject is of importance, 
and well worthy of the attention of che- 
mists. It is only those who have paid 
particular attention to vegetable che- 
mistry that can expect to investigate the 
phenomena with success; and the ana- 
lysis of vegetable bodies is confessedly a 
difficult part of the science ; but when 



we consider the splendid discoveries that 

have marked the path of chemical inqui- 
ries, it is scarcely possible to say what 
cannot be accomplished by industry and 
talent. T. Trbdgolb. 



ON THE CHARACTER AND POETRY OF 
LORD BYRON. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I have been much gratified with many 
of the literary articles in some of the re- 
cent numbers of your publication, for 
the first time put into my bands. They 
breathe a purer style, and a more poeti- 
cal taste, than are apparent, according to 
my belief, in its sister journals of the 
dav; the matter is more instinct with 
spirit, and with the glow which genius 
spreads over all it touches. But 1 know 
not if I have been more pleased with any 
papers than those which have advoeated 
the character and poetry of Lord Byron. 
Him I have ever regarded as a persecute 
ed individual — visited with a singular 
share of popular opprobrium— an op- 

{>robrium wielded by men, whom his ta- 
ents, rather than his failings, have made 
his enemie8,~-and who, in sounding the 
trumpet of imputed crime, have grati- 
fied less their own respect for virtue 
than the latent envy or their hearts.— 
Despite the calumnious rumours so in- 
dustriously kept afloat by them, a calm 
observer may trace even in those pages 
which teem with the dark and terrible of 
crime, a lofty spirit, stirring with gene- 
rous emotions, and with sensibility in 
every nerve ; a spirit which, in his search 
for the beautiful, often draws, rather 
from the type of ideal harmony in his 
own fancy, than from forms simply exis- 
tent; —proving that the spring of his 
thought is a pure passion after the vi- 
sions of loveliness; and, that his mind, in 
its productive creations, rather colours 
things with hues at its choice, than is 
coloured by them. That Lord Byron 
has not depicted the purely good — the 
Gertrudes of poetry — but Laras and Pa- 
rasinas, is therefore to be attributed 
more to his own caprice than his ene- 
mies are willing to allow. He might 
have done it— he might do it with ini- 
mitable ease ; but he, probably, thought 
it required greater skill and insight into 
the human mind, to unveil the grandeur 
of a misanthrope, and give attraction to 
a pirate. There are many persons who 
impute the Jibcrrations of hi* fancy, if 
such they be, to the defects of his heart, 
and with singular resolve and inconsist- 
ency, shut the avenues of their under- 
standings to the thousand tender and 
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fcetetfiiUettehes which pervade his writ- 
ings. I think, however, that a kindlier 
feeling begins to shew itself in the 
pablie Blind towards this noble bard; 
his absence from his country — the cer- 
tainty that he has suffered much— the 
spirit which has refused to bend to 
suffering— and the firmness which has 
supported him under unprovked severi- 
ty ; sorrow— song— feeling— pride— ge- 
nius— have tempered with pity the acri- 
mony of the past. He who can read, 
with a cool heart and anunwet eye, many 
passages in the fourth Canto of Child* 
Harold, — his lingering love of country 
•midst the sunny waters of the Adriatic 
and the festivities of Venice — the mourn- 
ful and melancholy remembrances of 
Roman glory in the ruined Coliseum— 
and the terrible yet pathetic apostrophe 
to the midnight Nemesis, wherein the 
ire and feelings of past emotions— the 
hopes of youth — the disappointments of 
manhood— regret, anguish, and injury 
are lrvingly concentered— who can pass, 
Levite-like, unmoved, these wrestlings 
of grief with majesty, hit heart I envy 
not, but pity as a thing unloving and 
unlovely. 

* Above all other writers Lord Byron 

•peaks to the heart : it is this which he 
robes with the garment of his own emo- 
tion ; there his hope revels — hit anguish 
slings— hi* passion beats : it is his spirit 
and not Lara's which dares us to forget. 
Hit individuality haunts our sympathy, 
and blends with our being. His words 
have alternately the tears and the sun- 
shine, the thunder and the lightning of 
heaven : his thoughts are sensation, and 
his pictures materiality. His flowers, 
and streams, and mountains, have a sor- 

r row — a beauty — a tenderness of their 
own ; they are instinct with life, or 
charged, like Ossian's, with a music most 
unhappy. After reading Childe Harold, 
or the Corsair, one can do nothing; it 
absofb3 and unnerves us. A lady once 
observed to me, " Moore's Lai la Roekh 
I can take up and lay down ; I can take 
up a work of theology and read with 
equal attention; but 1 must have a 
night's sleep after reading Lara or the 
Corsair," Perfectly original and isolate 
in every thing, though he sometimes 
condescends to use the thoughts of 
others, and though he writes in the mea- 
sure in which others have written, pass- 
ing into his hands like certain chemical 
combinations, they form a new com- 
pound entirely uniaue. His verse is 
neither the verse of Pope, of Dcnham, 



of Dryden, nor of Goldsmith, but a con- 
stellation of the strength and grace of 
all, with superadded harmony, and a' 
more pervading impetuosity. Neither 
is his Spenserian stanza, the stanza of 
Spenser, of Thomson, or of Beattie ; but 
fluctuating in a wider compass and va- 
riety of cadence, more loftily wielded, 
with an Olympic majesty, and magnifi- 
cence, more abrnpt but more sonorous, 
mellowed into a finer and a fuller flow of 
beautiful sounds and concords more 
deeply enamouring the ear, and touched 
to sweeter and to grander issues. His 
Alexandrine is not " the wounded 
snake," of Pope, but the mellifluous mo- 
tion of an undulating river — the rapid 
ru3h of the "arrowy Rhine," or the 
dark swell of the stormy ocean. It is in 
them that the ripple breaks, or the 
booming billow bursts— that the ex- 
panded image concentres into energy* 
and the purposed wisdom speaks mora- 
lity to man. Successful, therefore, at 
he is in this, I cannot so well admire 
those instances in the Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold, where the sentence does 
not dose with the stanza, but is conti- 
nued through three or four. In describing 
indeed the tortuous boilings and anjpy 
agitations of the veline cataract, the line 
may be permitted to labor and hang sue* 
pended for an instant, like the stone of 
Sisyphus, particularly as the recoil be- 
comes thereby more jarring ; but it is a 
daring originality, which in other cases, 
and in another than a master's hands, 
would be liable to censure. If, however, 
nothing new is attempted, nothing new- 
will be gained. It is the privilege, if 
not the passion, of genius, to be eccen- 
tric, and in consideration of the innu- 
merable shades which his eccentricity 
kindles into beauty, wc may 
" Here and there forgive a brave neglect." 

For my own part, I cannot take up a 
work of genius without merging the 
critic in the reader. It is the spider 
which turns to venom the honey that it 
tastes. Let us rightly value the Sun of 
Song, whilst he is yet with us to illumine 
our spirit with his own warm tints— to 
shed around creati.m his* paradise of 
light. A time will come when his glory 
must depart into shadow. Then the 
things who have been busy in heaping 
wrongs upon his head, who have sought 
to whiten by his side, without t baring in 
his sorrow, will affect to weep over his 
allies, and pause when it is too late, in 
the career of contumely. The men >vho 
neglected to alleviate the misfortunes of 
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the fating Burks, are raising to the 
dead ttatuet of itone. But we will build 
our statue whilst it ia yet day : Nug icx 1 ™* 
For myself, I cannot refrain from avow- 
ing, that 1 consider it* glory in my life, 
that I live in 'the age of Lord Byron, 
and instead of darting the sting, like 
some prying insects of the day, " to 
probe a bosom too severely tried, I 
would soothe it with a tear, and drop 
over the victim of grief the mantle of 
Timanthes. 

Wobum, Feb. 27. J. H. Wifpbn. 



MIL EDITOR, 

' As the person referred to in the Let- 
ter from Geneva, prefixed to the Tale of 
the Vampyre, :n your last Number, I 
beg leave to state, that your correspond- 
ent has been mistaken in attributing that 
tale, in itt present form, to Lord Byron. 
The fact is, that though the ground- 
work is certainly Lord Byron's, its 
developement is mine, produced at 
the request of a lady, who denied the 
possibility of any thin£ being drawn 
from the materials which Lord Byron 
had said he intended to have employed 
in the formation of his Ghost story. 

I am, &c. John W. Polidori. 



NATIONAL SERIES OF MEDALS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

The Series of Medals, engraving un- 
der the superintendence and at the ex- 
pense of Air. Mudie, is designed to re- 
cord forty of the most memorable events 
of the late war, by sea and land, begin- 
ning with the hostilities against the 
French Republic, and ending with the 
battle of Algiers. In France, from very 
remote periods, the government has al- 
ways been at the expense of striking 
medals on public events. Buonaparte 
was- sensible of their moral and political 
influence on society, and paid a particu- 
lar attention to the encouragement and 
improvement of this art. He spared no 
expense to bring it to the highest state 
of perfection. The Emperor Alexan- 
der, impressed with a similar conviction, 
Las, lately, granted a considerable sum 
to a Russian nobleman, who is employ- 
ing the best artists to engrave a series 



of medals, to commemorate the expulsion 
of the French from Russia. 

But, in England, we are accustomed 
to carry on many works of a public na- 
ture by the enterprising efforts of indi- 
viduals: and thus the medallic record of 
our national glories is the undertaking 
of a person in private life, who relies on 
the spirit of his fellow subjects, unsup- 
ported by the government in this very 
arduous and expensive project. The 
able manner in which many of the me- 
dals have been executed, and the patrio- 
tic object of the design will, I trust, en- 
sure its ultimate success. But, if the 
lists of subscribers, which have reached 
me, be correct, that support is not as ex- 
tensive as 1 think Mr. Mudie had reason 
to hope for. I am inclined to attribute 
this .to his plan not being generally 
known ; and I hope, by these remarks, 
to give it a greater publicity. Surely 
no work of art can be more deserving of 
general support than that which is de- 
signed to record the splendid victories of 
our fleets and armies, during the memo- 
rable period of the last twenty-five years. 
I confess that I am much surprised, on 
observing that scarcely any encourage- 
ment has been given to this national se- 
ries by the individuals or the families of 
those whose actions are thus immorta- 
lised. The moral influence of painting is 
great indeed, and cannot be too highly 
appreciated, but pictures are perishable, 
and even statuer are liable to accident 
and decay. On the contrary, the con- 
venient size and materials of medals, 
combine to render them the most dura- 
ble records of human glory. The last 
medal, which I have seen of Mr. Mudie's, 
is that on Lord Howe's victory of the 
1st of June ; and 1 think the spirit and 
beauty of the execution challenges com- 
petition with any medal of the famed 
frapoleon Series, though the name of 
the artist, Wm. Wynn, has not before 
appeared in the Series. 'i flatter myself 
that your tasteful readers will not deem 
this judgment too favorable, and will 
apree with me in opinion, that Mr. Mu- 
die, and his patriotic object, and the 
spirit of his efforts, is amply entitled' to 
public commendation and encourage- 
ment. An Amateur. 
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TO EMILY. 

Ybar8 of anguish and gloom have gone by 

Since I last drank the breath of thy sigh ; 

ABoV-compelled by hard fortune to sever — 

We parted* in sadness— -for ever ! 

What a host of remembrances rash 

On my brain, — and my tears how they gush, 

When, in solitude's hour, I dwell 

On thy wild, but prophetic " fare wall." ■ 

Yes, "far ever," thou saidst,— tho* /deem'd 

Fortune kinder perchance than she seem'd; 

And, chiding thy fears with a kiss, 

Bad thee dim not those moments of bliss. 

Even then, death's dark web was around 
thee!— 

The spells of the Spoiler had bound thee;— 
And the Angel from heaven that brings 
Fate's last flat, wai waving his wings. 

We parted.— What pen may pourtray 
The despair that o'ershadow'd that day ?— 
Yet e'en deeper our grief had been then, 
Had we known we should meet not again. 

We parted; — long years nave now past 
Since the hour that I gazed on thee last ; 
But, fresh in my memory, yet, 
Bloom the flowers of most mournful regret 

'Tie said, that for Sorrow's worst sting 
Time a swift-healing balsam can bring ; 
That Earth's ills all must own his dominion, 
And recede when they're touched by his 

pinion : — 

Could the power of oblivion controul 
All the gloom that oppresses my soul ;— 
Could een Time with his wing interpose, 
And freeze Feeling's bright fount as it 
flows ;— 

I would scorn the hard chain that must 
chill, 

In my bosom, Affection's fond thrill ; 
For the boon were ungrateful to me 
If it banish'd one sweet dream of thee ! 

But this thought shall afford me relief 
In my moments of passion and grief,—* 
That — whate'er be the depth of my woes— 
They can never disturb thy repose. 

No ; — the clouds that burst over me now, 
Cannot ruffle thy beautiful brow ; — 
In its sorrows my soul may repine ; — 
They can wake no wild echo in thine. 

No ; — the venom-dipt arrows of doom 
CannoUrierce to thy heart thro' the tomb; 
And, tho' bitter, 'tis balm to my breast 
To know thou'rt for ever at rest ! 
Let the storms of adversity lower, 
So that Mow hast escaped from their 
power; — 

They mainour forth their wrath on my 

They can break not the sleep of the dead. 

"Let the tongues of Detraction and Blame 
Do their worst to shed blight on my name ;«<- 



Yet I joy that the dark tofo Upered tie 
Now, can kindle no flash in thine e'ye* 
And the poison of Envy andl^ALiCB^ 
May stfll further embitter life's chalice \ v 
Bnt the cup, with * smile, sballWquaff'd, * 
Since thou liv'st not to share inMfe draught ! 

AprUy I8I9; 1 t ** ^ <nj m <ftoj[. a. w; 

i a ' ■ ( *■ i n in tf V ,. b;<»<>.* 
, 4 mi v Sjt^iizM. m,;»> ■ «*« 
There is a feeling in the heart,— r i ^ * 1 

A ieelng vdiicn it wettSnifelit spared 
That will not ruin and depart, 

But ever dwellrand ratrides there; 
Nor music, mirth, nor rosy-wmey 
Nor love, nor woman's smues-4iviaa, 

Nor* sanctity of pmyor ; — . 
Nor aught that holy men may say, 
Can scare the ravening fiend away. 
A sickness of the soul, the balm 

Of Hope can neither soothe nor slake ; — 
A serpent that no spell can charm, 

With eye, eternally awake ; — 
A glance of Are — a tongue of flame — 
Which time can neither tire nor tame, 

Nor music's voice disarm ; — 
A living sense of lasting woe 
That poisons every bliss below. 
It was not always thus t— He danced 

The earlier hours of life away ; 
And snatched at joy where'er it chanced 

To blossom on his lopely way : — 
Then Hope was young, and bright and fair, 
He knew nor woe, nor wasting care, 

But innocently gay, 
Deem'd— reckless of the debt it owed— 
'Twouid always flow, as thus it flowodl 
As childhood opened into youth, 

Those feelings fled:— he drank the 
springs 

Of knowledge, and the source of truth, 
(What the sage writes the poet sings;) 

And read in nature's changing forms,— 

The shifting shades of sun and storms ; — 
Unutterable things ; 

And sought unweariedly to cull 

AU that was wild and wonderful ! 

But even then— at times— would roll- 
Unbidden and profoundly deep — 

An awful silence o'er his soul, 
Thathush'd all other sense to sleep ; 

And then he saw — too near — the springs 

And wild reality of things, 
And only waked to weep 

That man should be cut off from bliss, 

And exiled to a world like this ! 

He loved— I will not say how true,— 
The faithless tongue, perchance, might 
lie: — 

He did not love as others do ; 

Nor cringe, nor flatter, whine, nor sigh : 
Look on his lowest heart, and trace 
What time can deepen, not deface, 

8o strongly wrought the die, 
That did her lovely image bear, 
And warm and glowing stamp it the r<\ 
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He loved.— And does he not? ah X now, 

Another worships at that shrine ; 
And he prefers a heartless vow, 

Food fool! where thou didst offer thine. 
Now, where thou knelt, another kneels, 
And from that holy altar steals 

The sacred bread and wine, 
Which thou hadst laboured to obtain 
To shrine thee from eternal pain. 
Then from himself he strove to hide 

The past, by mingling with mankind, 
And left the-maid he deified 

Idols elsewhere to find ; — 
fcut from that sanctuary hurl'd 
He roves — an outcast on the world— 

Nor evermore may bind* — 
Rock of the past, his future stay — 
The bonds that have been wrench'd away. 
He stands, as stands a ruined tower, 

Which time in triumph desolates; 
The ivy wreath that scorns his power, 

A melancholy gloom creates ; 
What the' it shine in light while set 
The summer suns, — its fibres fret 

The stone it decorates ; 
So, smiles. upon his pallid brow, 
But wring the rahVd heart below. 

Aza 

TO IANTHE. 

The Greeks, when o'er a buried friend 

They reared the monumental stone, 
Raised high one pillar which might lend 

Memorial of his virtues gone : 
And round the sculptur'd column, high 

They twined the sweetest summer flowers, 
To glad the conscious passer-by, 

And breathe of beauty in all hours. 
There flourish 'd they in shade and light; 

Or if, oppress'd by tempests rude, 
The thunder storm their leaves might blight, 

The morrow saw those blooms renew'd : 
So in thy absence, dearest maid ! 

Such monument of thee I build ; 
And thus my soul, in sun and shade, 

Is with enchanting memories fllPd : 

And on thine image, fair and kind, 
The sweetest flowers of thought I cast, 

Which breathe across the waste of mind 
The smile of social summers past, — 

In joy and grief — suspense — and pain, — 
When prouder things like recreants flee, 

In lonely fondness they remain- 
Not vainly — since they speak of thee! 

'Tis true the tempest might descend 

And tear those flowers of life away ; 
But tho' their blighted leaves it rend, 

The trophy could not all decay : — 
The memory of thy form and worth — 

That mightier column — could not die ;— 
Unlike those pillars of the earth 

Which shake when earthquakes pass 
them by. 

Through all the thunders of the soul, 
Wrath — Hate — Wrong— Jealousy and 
Pride,— 

•Twould stand unheeding as they roll, 
And proudly Did them be defied ! 



But shouldst thou change ! I dare not take 
One thought on what thou hadst been 
then ; — 

The pile which ages could not shake, 
No human hands could rear again. 

But o'er the mournful ruins, yet 

I'd bid the weeping ivy twine ; 
For tho' estranged, I could not set 

Oblivion's seal on aught of thine ! 
Twined in the immortal cells of thought 

Her wizard? ivy — grief must be. 
He only who had seen thee not, 

Could wear no aching heart for thee ! 
Woburn, Feb. 12, 1819. VIDA. 



TUB DEATH OP LEILA. 
(Fragment from the Spnuish.) 
Yes oft I attended with pensive delight 
The couch where, in sickness, my Leila re- 
eling ; 

And oft by the aid of the Lady of Night, 
In her beautiful eye, — still unfailingly 
bright, — 

Marked each image that dwelt in her nund-r 
There affection' and sorrow, together were 
blended — 

The tears of regret, with the glances of 
love ; 

Regret — that so soon she must leave unbe- 
friended, 

The lord of her bosom in sadness to rove. 
One eve, as she rested her head on my 
breast; — 

Can I cease to remember that moment ? No, 
never ! 

On my lips with wild fervor a kiss she im- 
prest, 

Then sunk to repose on my bosom for ever ! 
For scarce had I tasted the sorrowful bliss 
When her heart ceased its throbbing, and 

dim grew her eye : — 
And I found that my lips had entomb'd her 

last sigh ; — 
That her spirit had fled with the kiss ! 

ARION, 



SONNET. 



xo •»*«• \t\1H MANUSCRIPT POEMS. 

Not that its flowers are marked with Fancy's 
hues, 

Lady '. for thee did I this wreath entwine ; 
But as a votive offering at the shrine 
Of mutual Friendship :— do not then refuse 
The tribute of an humble poet's song, 
Breathing each wish the tenderest breast 
can form; 
Tho* to his lyre no lofty tones belong 
Yet is Iris heart with truth and feeling 
warm. — 

And should his Muse, in future hours, obtain 
A brighter garland from the Aonian tree, 

With joy, to bind thy beauteous brows again, 
He'll cull the fairest of its blooms for thee ; 

And so he gain but thy approving smile, 

Will be content tho' the world frown the 
while. 

ARION. 
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80NNBT TO AN ARTIST* 

Br A. Brooke, Esq. 

Painter ! whose curious haod could fix the 
hues 

Of the soul's lineaments, and thus chain 
down, 

On thy charmed tablet, the unconscious 
frown 

Which Pain and Passion o'er the front dif- 
fuse, 

Unlovely ; — tho' the meditative Muse 
Perhaps, not wholly, may such look 
disown, 

But pitying spare from her own verdant 
crown, 

One sheltering leaf, fresh with Castalian 
dews ' — 

Painter ! perhaps thine art had here once 
found 

Far other exercise ; — in earlier years, 
Perhaps had traced a cheek all dimpled 
round 

With rosy smiles, an eye undimm'd by 
tears 

Or studious vigils, — and the joyous glow 
Which Thoughdessness flings over Youth's 
bright brow. 
Jan. 1819. 



To *»•••. 

" J* no change qit'en moarant." • 
Can I forget the hours of bliss 

That fled with love and thee ?— 
Can I forget the parting kiss 

Thy fondness dealt to me ? — 
Can I forget the tender ties 

That bind our souls together — 
Thy last sad looks — thy farewell sighs, 

And prove my « faith a feather ?" 

No, no, the dove its plume may change — 

The summer rose, its bloom ; — 
But mine's a heart (hat cannot range, 

Nor cool — save in the tomb! 
No, no, by all the pangs I've proved, 

By joys, remembered ever ! 
I feel, tho' e'en no more beloved, 

I could forget thee never. 

1814. ARION. 



SONNET TO 

No, not because thy form is fair, 
Art thou unto my soul so dear ; 
For beauty oft hath met mine eye, 
And 1 have coldly passed it by, 
When unenlightened by the glow 
Which feeling can alone bestow :—■ 
For, oh ! that face is nought to me 
Where beams no sensibility ! 

Then not because thy form is fair, 
Art thou unto my soul so dear ; — 



But that 1 know thy purer mind, 
Fraught with each virtue— grace reHn'd— 
That is on earth to mortals given 
To fit them for the sphere of Heaven 1 
1*15. ARION. 

SONNET 

TO THE MB SORT OF WALTER KERR, ESQ. 
LATE OP THE OLENOARY PENCIBLBS. 

Peace to thy gallant heart! — we less had 
griev'd, 

Hadst thou but fall'n before (he battle 
brand 

But thus, beneath Consumption's moul- 
dering hand,— 
Thou whom the bolts of death so oft re- 

priev'd 

Thus to descend into the silent tomb, 
In the young morn and April of thy years, 
Was surely hard — and may excuse the 
tears 

With which we now deplore thy hapless 
doom. 

Peace to thy gallant heart '.—whilst valor's 
deed 

Shall stand recorded on the rolls of Fame 
Thou shalt be well remembered, and thy 
name, — 

So long as Britons' generous bosoms bleed 
For worth untimely snatch'd;— serve as a 
spell 

To bid our wandering thoughts on sun- 
bright glory dwell. 
1816. A. A. W. 



SONNET 

Composed oa board L'EtoUe Sloop, whibt beating 

About dating the greater part of a dark and 
tempestuous night, in view of Pun«ene»§ Light 
House, without bein? able to enter Rye Harbour. 

Yes, Desolation on her viewless wing, 
E'en now, perchance, is speeding with the 
blast, 

In deathful haste ; — with angry visiting 
The surges sweep around us, and the 
mast — 

Bereft of sail— waves, like a fragile reed, 
Submissive to the storm :— -but for yon 
light 

I had begun to deem this dreary night 
For us would have no morn. In greatest 
need — 

When thro' Life's sea man's erring bark is 
driven — 

Thus doth the beacon Hope, with friendly 

fleam, 
peace unto his soul; and mo' its, 
beam 

Bring not immediate aid, it can create 
Courage, to bear the buffeting* of Fate 
With patience, till he reach the wished for 
port of Heaven. 

A, A.W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 



Lady Caroline Lamb, (whose Por- 
trait we have the pleasure of giving in 
our present Number), is the third child 
and only daughter of the Rt. Hon. Fred. 
Ponsonby, Earl of Besborougb, by Hen- 
rietta Frances Spencer,and second daugh- 
ter of John, the first Earl of that name. 
—She was born November 13, 1785, 
and from her earliest infancy had the 
-unspeakable advantage of receiving the 
instruction, and improving by the ex- 
ample of her venerable grandmother, 
the highly accomplished Countess Dow- 
ager Spencer, who died at the age of se- 
venty eight, in 1814.— Biography would 
be well employed in delineating the cha- 
racter of that excellent woman, than 
whonl it would be difficult to name one 
in wodern times, of her station, equally 
worthy of such a distinction, and whose 
memoir would be so well calculated to 
edify the rising age. Her mind was 
richly stored with various reading, and 
what she acquired was applied to the 
best purposes! She had an extensive 
range of acquaintance, who regarded her 
conversation and correspondence as an 
inestimable treasure. In sprightliness 
of style, her letters would rival those of 
Sevigne* or Montague ; while, in solidity 
of thought and ethical purity, they might 
rank with the epistles of Carter. On 
the paternal side, she was of the ancient 
family of Poyntz, and her mother was 
daughter of the great Earl of Peterbo- 
rough. 

The Lady Besborough, who inherits 
all the excellencies of her venerable pa- 
rents, took the greatest care that her 
own children should reflect honour upon 
that stock from whence they sprung; 
and she has had the satisfaction to see 
her pains well rewarded. Her maternal 
heart was so much wrung when her son, 
the gallant Colonel Ponsonby, was griev- 
ously wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 
that she immediately flew to Brussels, 
for the purpose of ministering to him 
under his sufferings. This was a touch- 



doubted: and besides this, there was 
a rare conjunction of striking talents on 
every side of this noble family, of which, 
though one instance only, we may be al- 
lowed to mention the late Duchess of 
Devonshire, whose elegant taste and 

Eoetic fancy could hardly fail to stimu- 
ite the mental faculties of her niece, 
even if they had not been, as they fairly 
were, exactly similar to her own in fer- 
tility of genius and liveliness of imagina- 
tion. 

Certain it is that the education of the 
young lady was conducted on a very su> 
periorplan, and that her noble friends 
were rewarded for their attentions by 
the progress which she made in every 
useful and ornamental branch of know- 
ledge. 

Entering into life with a fine form, a 
highly cultivated understanding, and 
bright prospects, she could not be long 
without admirers. Accordingly, btfrre 
she had attained the age of twenty, she 
became a wife, being married on the 3d 
of June, 1805, to the Hon. William 
Lamb, eldest son of the Viscount Mel- 
bourne, a gentleman of splendid talents, 
perfect integrity, and an active member 
of the House or Commons, where he has 
sat two parliaments for the city of Peter- 
borough, of which see his great uncle, 
Dr. Robert Lamb, was formerly bishop. 
Three children have been the issue of 
this marriage, but one only is living, who 
was born Aug. 29, 1807, and at his baptism 
received the name of George Augustus 
Frederick, in honour of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, who stood spon- 
sor on the occasion. 

Of this distinguished lady it is suffi- 
cient to say that, by the constancy of 
filial affection, conjugal attachment, 
and maternal tenderness, she has uni- 
formly contributed to the happiness 
of those with whom she is con- 
nected. High-minded, without pride — 
vivacious, without levity, and generous, 
without extravagance, it is not surpris- 



ing scene; but in the midst of all its ing that she should gain admiration" and 
weight of woe there was a mixture of secure friendship. In the liveliness of 



felicity in it which was consummated by 
the recovery of the darling object. 

To be brought up under such rela- 
tives was an advantage, the value of 
which surpasses all estimation. That 
it was dulv appreciated, and grate- 
fully returned, by an adequate im- 
provement in all the sterling accom- 
plishments of the mind, cannot be 



her discourse there is a charm which 
merits attention, and an attraction in her 
behaviour which commands esteem. 

Of her ladyship's literary perform- 
ances, it is not in our power to enter 
into detail ; but those who are in the 
secret of her compositions, speak em- 
phatically of their elegance and acknow- 
ledge her to possess intellectual powers 
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of the meet brilfiant description. — 
Some poetical pieces, ascribed to 
her ladyship, which we have teen, 
would incline us to designate the 



fair authoress, in regard to her lyri- 
cal powers, and the mellifluous beauty 
of her versification, the British Sap- 
pho. 



CRITICAL REMARKS 

Specimens of the British Poets, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices, and an 
Essay on English Poetry. 7 vols. 8vo. 

It has been said, and we are inclined 
to think with some degree of justice, 
that a good poet cannot fail of being 
a good critic. Gifted by nature with a 
more acute perception of beauty and de- 
formity than that with which critics, 
generally speaking, are supposed to be 
imbued, the poet is better qualified to 
decide upon the merits of his brethren, 
and enters upon his task with a keener 
relish and satisfaction than the literary 
drudge, who (a mere Goth in matters of 
taste,), forms his estimate of genius by 
mathematical position, quarrels with 
what he has not feeling enough to under- 
stand, and pronounces unqualified con- 
demnation on the opinions of his author, 
frequently for no other reason than 
because they happen to differ from his 
own. Poetical criticism, ab^ve all other, 
requires two sorts of independence, that 
of the head and of the heart. It is not 
enough that the censor be acquainted 
with those common rules for the discus- 
o/ his subject, which have been sug- 

fetted by the ablest writers of antiquity ; 
e must have a mind pervious to the 
force of the " thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn" of the poet upon 
whose productions he undertakes to 
comment— he must be alive to all those 
recondite excellencies which might escape 
the notice of an ordinary observer, and 
he must possess, withal, a certain 
sublime sense of perfection which com- 
mon readers are strangers to; and 
which, while it enables him to detect 
worthlessness and deformit y, affords him 
also equally the means of duly appre- 
ciating the beauty of loveliness. 1 n this 
latter capacity, such a critic is indeed 
great, and like the diamond, which ac- 
quires a superior brilliancy from its 
eon tact with the gems it is employed to 
jpoJish ; so those scintillations of genius 
age elicited from him by his subject, 
which might not otherwise have beeu 
produced. 

It is not too much to affirm, after an 
attentive perusal of the voluminous and 
important work, which has riven rise to 
the present remarks, that Mr. Campbell 
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V NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

possesses all the requisites we could 
desire in a poetical censor, and that his 
" Specimens of the British Poets," con- 
tain some of the most delightful philo- 
logy to be met with in the English lan- 
guage. We are sorry that the very 
limited space, to which we are obliged to 
confine ourselves in this department of 
our Magazine, will prevent our devoting 
that share of attention to his volumes, 
to which we feel assured they are so 
justly entitled : we must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with briefly analysing their 
contents. 

The first volume, which is prefatory 
to the rest, is divided into three sectibns, 
and comprises a chronological history of 
English poetry, from the Epoch of the 
Norman Conquest, that is, from the 
first dawn of metrical inspiration, until 
the perfect day of strength, harmony, 
elegance, and metaphor beamed upon 
an enlightened age in the numbers of 
Pope. The first section contains a dis- 
sertation upon the gradual evolution of 
the English language from the rude bar- 
barity of its Saxon elements, until it 
was compacted into the idiom employed 
in the reign of Richard II. In ex- 
emplifying the slow progress of the ame- 
lioration of the language by its influence 
upon the meagre, quaint, and hyper- 
bolical minstrelsy of the dark and super- 
stitious ages of which Mr. Campbell 
treats, he subjoins specimens of the 
productions of the earlv poets ; many of 
which are now unintellegible without a 
glossary, and when understood, do not 
repay, unless to a professed antiquarian, 
the time and labour which must be con- 
sumed in exploring them. In the first 
century, which succeeded the Norman 
Conquest, the sole remnants of the 
Saxon poetry existed in ballads, very 
few of the fragments of which have 
escaped the ravages of time. The Nor- 
mans imported with them their own 
metrical romances, and as the Norman 
French was the language of the Court, 
and of all persons of distinction, the 
ancient ballads became speedily obsolete 
among the higher orders of the com- 
munity, and were only traditionally re- 
membered and recited by the common 
people. But the Norman victors were 
themselves too ignorant and ferocious , 

Vol. XI. 2 X 
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and the civil commotions which pre- 
vailed in the 13th century were too fre- 
quent and sanguinary, to allow them 
leisure or inclination to attempt any 
other species of poetical composition 
than chivalrous romances. It was in 
the retirement, indolence, and security 
of monasteries that the embers of the 
Testal fire of genius were preserved from 
total extinction; accordingly we find 
that all the poetasters of this age were 
Monks, and their productions are partly 
chronicles in verse of the remarkable 
events of their own times, or satires upon 
the prevailing vices and foibles, particu- 
larly the corruptions of the Roman 
Church, a remarkable topic for animad- 
version to be selected by priests. Before 
we proceed in our analytical survey, let 
us offer the oblation of our gratitude to 
the monastic clergy, for the only per- 
manent benefits they have ever conferred 
upon mankind, namely the preservation 
in their cells of the precious remains of 
antiquity; the histories they have written 
of the times in which they lived, and to 
which they immediately succeeded, and 
the works on various subjects, the com- 
position of which diversified the mono- 
tony of spiritual inertion. The only 
specimen of the poetry of this inauspici- 
ous age, and which is worth transcribing 
is the following:— 

For her love I cark and care, 
For her love I droop aDd dare ; 
For her love roy bliss is bare, 

And all I wax wan. 
For her love in sleep I slake, 
For her love oil night 1 wake, 
For her love mourning I make, 
IVJore than any man. 
From this period the English Muse 
appears to have soared to a greater ele- 
.vation, although the atomsphere in which 
she moved was yet too opaque to enable 
her to emerge into perfect day. Metrical 
romances, works purely of imagination, 
succeeded to rhyming chronicles, and it 
may be observed, that a metrical romance 
btars some resemblance to an epic 
poem. 

The first work of invention of any 
importance is an allegorical poem, en- 
titled, "The Vision of \yilliam, con- 
cerning Piers Plowman/* The account 
given of this singular effusion by Mr. 
Campbell, shews how faint and indistinct 
were, at that time, the rays of inspira- 
tion, and how widely and miserably they 
deverged from the true focus of poetical 

Splendour and powerful fancy under the 
vectjon of a sound judgment, Chaucer, 



however, the father of English poetry, 
is exempted from this censure ; he was 
the morning star in the poetical horizon, 
not indeed of transcendent brightness, 
but to be hailed as the precursor of a 
pure and unclouded day. 

The second section of the work be- 
gins with a detail of the causes which 
retarded the progress of poetry from 
the reign of Richard II. to that of Eliza- 
beth ; those principally enumerated are — 
the distractions of the times occasioned 
by the exterminating feuds between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the vio- 
lence of religious persecutions, and the 
want of a pure, refined, and classical 
taste. A striking confirmation of the 
rarity of poetical genius in that dark 
and dreary period which intervened be- 
tween the times of Chaucer and Spenser, 
is, that amidst groupes of authors whose 
names are specified by Mr. Campbell, 
and who by that means are recalled for 
a few moments from the fathomless 
gulf of oblivion, there is only one from 
whose compositions a short extract can 
be hazarded. 

If Chaucer be the morning star, 
Spenser is*the rising sun of poetry. Of j 
his excellencies Mr. Camnl jell fives a 
clear and elegant illustration ; he also 
candidly acknowledges his imperfections. 
As the age in which Spenser flourished 
is that, in the latter part of which the 
English drama assumed a consistent 
form, Mr. C. introduces in this section 
a retrospective and compendious history 
of the origin and progress of dramatic 
poetry to the days of Shakspeare. Amidst 
a herd of obsolete drivellers in this de- 
partment of poetry, some passages of a 
play by George Peele are selected, which 5 
not only contain several of the nobler 
beauties which embellish this species of 
composition — warmth, tenderness of 
feeling, glow of imagery and keeping, 
— but shew also how much had been 
effected in the Herculean task of expand- 
ing, strengthening, and harmonizing 
the English language. Mr. Campbell 
then takes a survey of the mighty pre- 
tensions of Shakspeare, but his view of 
his merits is a complete eulogy, deifying 
even his defects, we pass by a natural 
transition to the works of Ben Jonson* 
casting only a cursory glance at Drayton 
and Daniel, to each of whom Mr. Camp- 
bell deals out his due meed of praise. 
He quotes a beautiful song from the 
masque of The Vision of pfight,7 by 
Sen Jon6on. 
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" Break phant'sie from thy cave of cloud, 

And spread thy purple wings ; 
Now all thy figures are id lowed, 

And various shapes of things ; 
Create of airy forms a stream — 
It must have blood, and nought of phlegm, 
And tho* it be a waking dream, 
Yet let h like an odor rise 

To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 

Or music in their ear." 

The two first sections are, as we have 
observed, devoted to the infancy and 
youth of English poetry, engendered in 
ages of rapine, war, and ignorance, rock- 
ed in the cradle of adversity, fettered 
in the incipient vigor and grace of his 
movements by the swaddling clothes im- 
posed by the rude hand of pedantry and a 
corrupted taste, until at length it assum- 
ed, in the seventeenth century, as de- 
scribed in the beginning- of the 
third section, the strength, majesty, 
judgment, and independence of man- 
hood. After a brief dissertation on 
the metaphysical poets, whose works, 
with the exception perhaps of Cowley's, 
have all of them entered into their 
u eternal rest " on the shelves of virtu- 
* osos and black letter hunters, Mr. C. 

proceeds to an enumeration of the dra- 
matic works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger and Shirley. On each of 
these authors he bestows, as they pass 
review before him, an appropriate share 
of praise and censure. The pretensions 
of Denham and Waller, are dismissed in 
a few lines. Upon Milton there is a 
long and judicious critique. Otway is 
treated with all the clemency which his 
superior talents, and the witchery with 
which he moves our tenderest feelings, 
i deserves. Dryden follows, and upon 

his writings Mr. Campbell expatiates at 
'considerable length; but in passing 
judgment upon this great and extraor- 
dinary man, whose genius was more uni- 
versal and buoyant than even that of 
Pope, he appears to have censured his 
defects too severely. Finally ; Pope 
himself, the soul of harmony and the 
life of description, succeeds, and upon 
his writings is pronounced sentence of 
unalloyed approbation. We extract part 
of the observations on Pope, in order- 
to afford our readers some idea of the 
6tyle in which the whole essay is written. 

Pope gave our heroic couplet its strictest 
,melody and tersest expression. 
'< JJun mot mis en sa place il enseigne le 
pouvoir." 

If his cotemporaries forgot other poets in 
admiring, let him not be robbed of his just 
fame, on pretence that a part of it was su- 
perfluous. The public ear . was long fa- 



tigued with repetitions of his manner; but f 
if we place ourselves in the situation of those 
to whom his brilliancy, succinctness and 
animation were wholly new, we cannot won- 
der at their being captivated to the fondest 
admiration In order to do justice to Pope 
we should forget his imitators, if that were 
possible ; but it is easier to remember than 
to forget by an effort — to acquire associa- 
tions than to shake them off. Every one 
may recollect how often the most beautiful 
air has palled upon his ear, and grown in- 
sipid from being played or sung by vulgat 
musicians. It is the same thing with re- 
gard to Pope's versification. That his pe- 
culiar rythm and manner are the very best 
in the whole range of our poetry need not 
to be asserted. He has a gracefully pecu- 
liar manner, though it is not calculated to be 
an universal one; and where, indeed, shall 
we find the style of poetry that could be 
pronounced an exclusive model for every 
composer. His pauses have little variety, 
and his phrases are too much weighed in 
the balance of antithesis, and to the rapid 
precision of his thoughts, and we shall for- 
give him for being too anthetic and senten- 
tious. 

Pope's works have been twice given to the 
world by editors who cannot be taxed with 
the slightest editorial partiality towards his 
fame. The last of these is the Rev. Mr. 
Bowles, in speaking of whom, I beg leave, 
most distinctly, to disclaim the slightest in- 
tention of undervaluing his acknowledged 
merit as a poet, however freely and fully I 
may dissent from his critical estimate of the 
genius of Pope. Mr. Bowles, in forming 
this estimate, lays great stress upon the ar- 
gument, that Pope's images are drawn from 
art, more than from nature. That Pope 
was neither so insensible to the beauties of 
nature, nor so indistinct in describing them, 
as to forfeit the character of a genuine poet 
is what I mean to urge, without exaggerat- 
ing his picturesqueness. But, before speak- 
ing o,f that quality in his writings, I would 
beg to observe, in the first place, that the 
faculty by which a poet luminously describes 
objects of art, is essentially the same fa- 
culty, which enables him to be a faithful de- 
scriber of nature. In the second place, that 
nature and art are to a greater degree rela- 
tive terms in poetical description than is 
generally recollected ; and thirdly, that arti- 
ficial objects and manners are of so much 
importance in fiction, as to maka the ex- 
quisite description of them no less charac- 
teristic of genius than the description of 
simple physical appearances. The poet is 
" creation's heir." He deepens our social 
interest in existence; it is surely by the 
liveliness of the interest which he excites in 
existence, and not by the class of subjects 
which he chooses, thnt we must fairly ap- 
preciate the genius in the life of life which 
is in him. It is no i» reverence to the exter- 
nal charms of natuH to say, that they aro 
not more important 10 a poet's study than^ 
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the manners and affection of his species. — 
Nature is the poet's goddess ; but by nature 
no one rightly understands her mere inani- 
mate face — however charming it may be — 
or the simple landscape painting of trees, 
clouds, precipices, and flowers. Why then 
try Pope, or any other poet, exclusively by 
his powers of describing inanimate pheno- 
mena? Nature, in the wide and proper 
tense of the word, means life in all its cir- 
cumstances—nature, moral as well as exter- 
na). As the subject of inspired fiction, na- 
ture includes artificial forms and manners. 
— Richardson is no less a painter of nature 
than Homer. Homer himself is a minute 
describer of works of art; and Milton is 
full of imagery, derived from it. Satan's 
spear is compared to the pine, that makes 
the " mast of some great ammiral,'' and his 
shield is like the moon, artificially seen 
through the glass of the Tuscan artist. The 
« spirit-stirring drum ; the ear-piercing fife, 
the royal banner, and all quality, pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war," 
are all artificial images. 

• •*••• 

Pope, while he is a great moral writer, 
though not elaborately picturesque, is by 
no means deficient as a painter of interest- 
ing external objects. No one will say that 
he peruses Eloisa's Epistle, without a so- 
lemn impression of the pomp of catholic su- 
perstition. 

Many passages of the agreeable dis- 
cussion in the 1st volume of these " Spe- 
cimens," are genuine poetry, in its hap- 
piest mood or inspiration, faintly dis- 
guised in the loose attire of prose. On 
the subsequent portions of Mr. Camp- 
bell's work, we hope to offer some obser- 
vations at a future opportunity. 

Ihtrovernum ; with other Poems, By 
Arthur Brookb. pp. 168. 
In our number for October last we 
took occasion to offer a few remarks on 
a collection of wild but beautiful poetry 
from the pen of Mr. Brooke, ana it is 
with no inconsiderable pleasure that we 
direct the attention of the public to the 
present volume, abounding as it does 
with so much to interest all lovers of 
true poetry. It is the peculiar privilege 
of genius to command sympathy — to 
impose upon others its own mood of 
mind — its fears, its hopes, its joys, and 
its sorrows ; and in proportion to the 
powers of the bard, so will the interest 
Be aims at creating for his own fate, be 
strengthened or diminished. We care for 
the man only inasmuch as he is a poet^nd 
can present us with a vivid and forcible 
delineation of his feelings. The stranger, 
whose productions are taken up for the 



first time, can have no daim upon the 
hearts of his readers, and if his verses 
are too feeble to compel respect, be ther 
upon subjects ever so doleful, they will 
meet with nothing but contempt and 
ridicule. Not so, however, with the 
real poet ; he has the means of kindling 
in the bosoms of individuals entirely un- 
known to him, the same glowing emo- 
tions which agitate his own soul; he 
can teach beings with whom he has 
never held personal communion, to 
lose the sense of their own separate ex- 
istence in sympathy for his sorrows ; — 
and this privilege the author of the pegs* 
before us possesses in an eminent de- 
gree. There is, in almost all his verses, 
an intensity of feeling and a loneliness 
of grief which is painfully engaging. 
He is like the Arabian bird, that builds 
her nest of odors, and is consumed hf 
her own fires. 

The principal poem in the volume, 
which has given rise to the present 
remarks, consists of a description of a 
night walk in and about Canterbury, 
the native city of the author ; and gives 
a much stronger interest to the spot, 
than we should have supposed it possible > 
to produce for those who have no par- 
ticular associations connected with it. 
The common -place beauties of the poem, 
however, which fortunately occupy more 
than half, have the greatest attractions 
for us: we allude to those passages in 
which the "Childe" of the scene ad- 
dresses the reader in person ; where he 
depicts his own thoughts, fears, and 
feelings ; his sensibility to pain, and his 
uncertainty of the future. A heart which 
has sought for truth and the fixedness of 
hope with the intensity described in the > 
following stanzas, is deserving of^all the 
consolations of pity and the solicitudes 
of friendship:— 

XXIX. 

Thou dark and awful grave, whose mys- 
tery 

Rath fed my musings, in the cloistered 
gloom 

Where thousands sleep, have I not called 
tpthee? 

Have I not craved for tidings from the 
tomb, 

Of life— or death— whatever may be o«r 
doom ? 

Have I not prayed it ? would I not for- 
sake 

All vainer wisdom, and no more reretae 
My midnight taper, so I might partake 
Of an immortal hope which (ms world oould 
not shake? 
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XXX. 

It hath Dot been accorded : the high light 
From Heaven, which guides the wan- 
derer on his way, 
Shines not for me; all hopeless in the 
night 

Of my bewildered spirit, still I stray, 
And combat with my sufferings as I may. 

We have not Been a more affecting ap- 
peal to the best sympathies of our nature 
than is contained in this fearful avowal. 
In the pages of revelation alone, can 
such a spirit look for repose. If he 
enters the temple as " a noble Berean," 
the immortal and unshaken hope which 
is solicited, cannot fail to be accorded : 
the oracles from this shrine are no cun- 
ningly devised fables — 

" no voice nor hideous hum 
Runs through this arched roof in words de- 
ceiving 

but the voice of his Maker speaks audibly 
to man, and that voice is so mild, so 
nerciful, and so benignant, tempered 
with so much pity, and wooing with so 
much love, that it seems impossible to 
resist its tones, and not feel the balsam 
which they impart. We doubt not that 
our author will soon see things through 
a lovelier medium — that his nopes will 
clothe themselves in a principle of purer 
vitality— fitted for the growth of an im- 
mortal world. 

The present poem opens wish a mag- 
nificent address to the sun, which is not 
excelled by any thing we recollect to 
have met with, excepting indeed, it be 
Lord Byron's sublime stanzas to the 
ocean, which conclude the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold. 

Father of life and light! who from the 
birth 

Of Time or Nature, with that glorious eye 
Hast quickening, gazed upon the subject 
earth, 

As through the boundless desarts of the sky 
Thou mov'st in solitary majesty ; 
Soul of Creation ! whose parental care 
Doth, like a visible God, to all jupply 
The springs of their existence. Thou 
shalt share 

With Ay Creator's self, the wide world's 
ceaseless prayer ! 

All that thou see'st, O Sun, is thine ; to 
thee 

Earth and its habitants one voice shall 
raise 

Of grateful adoration, and by me 

Once too was hymned thy glory, power, 

and praise. 
And if it seems that now I coldly gaze 
Upen those beams which gladden ail be- 
side, 

Jf ja thy worship my dull heart delays, 



It is not wilful blindness, scorn, nor pride, 
But that the founts of love in me are parched 
and dried. 

I have more loved to watch thee at thy 
fall 

Behind the western mountains, and to 
view 

The sable follower spread her gradual pall, 
O'er the dim scene, lill all things took the 
hue 

Of my own spirit; and thus in me grew 
A hatred of thy broad obtrusive ray, 
Which brought no blessings unto me, 
hut drew 

My hush'd thoughts from their sanctuary 
away, 

Into the hateful toils and duties of the day. 

Night! let me be thy votary ! and thou, 
When I appear to' thee in converse lone, 
At thy deep noon, still hearken to my 

vow : 

Since every dearer moment I have known, 
Under the shadow of thy wing hath tlown ; 
Thine was the welcome hour which set 
me free 

From the world's vulgar drudgeries, thou 

hast shewn 
Things which the light shut from me, and 

to thee 

All that I am, O Night! I owe— whate'er 
that be. 

Thou, when my days, like the neglected 
sands 

Of a brief hour-glass, ebbed in hopeless 
haste, 

Benignant gavest into my youthful hands 
A chalice from the fount I burned to taste ; 
But which I deemed fate had for ever 

placed 

Far from my barren path : then, by thjr 
aid, 

If I might haply yet redeem the waste 
Of my past years, I shrunk into thy shade, 
And by the lonely lamp, my last, best, pas- 
time made. 

All hail, dear Muses ! If I did not gain 
In my sweet wanderings o'er your classic 
ground, 

All that I sought, the search was not in 
vain. 

If in the lore I loved there was not found 
Aught that might heal the deep and fatal 
wound 

Of a crushed heart ; yet, if it dulled the 
sense 

Of selfish suffering; if awhile it drowned 
In streams of Castaly, thoughts too in- 
tense 

For my weak brain, it was my study's re- 
compense. 

After dwelling upon the historical re- 
collections to Which the scene *of his 
wanderings has 'riven rise, Mr. Brooke 
thus beautifully describes flight c«~ 
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A1A. 

My spirit hath been moved: and who 

could dwell 
With heart unruffled upon thoughts like 

these ? 

But let me gaze around on what might 
well 

The tumults of the stormiest soul appease. 
Nature alone is waking ; — the soft breeze 
Flits musically by ; how bright 
The moon-beams mingle with the dark 

green trees, 
Or glitter on the grass j the brows of 

Night 

Are bound with myriad gems of tenderest, 
purest light 

Oh ! who that wanders at an hour like 
this, 

And looks upon the earth, the stars, and 

But feels with a calm joy, one treasure 
his, 

Unbou^ht by toils, and kept without a 
sign ? 

Though man may to his fellow man deny 
His tinselled trash, Great Nature free to 
all 

Spreads forth her thousand stores unspar- 
^y; , , 

Her charms arc pure, her beauties never 

P a,1 > , , , ' 

She can unchanged remain, wnate cr to man 

befal. 

The following allusions to the King's 
School, Canterbury, where the author 
received his education, are forcible, and 
as they regard public seminaries in ge- 
neral, the sentiments are entirely con- 
sonant with our own : — 

XLIV. 

Farewell, ye scenes! o'er which my youth- 
ful feet 

Once duly wandered, till the hour as- 
signed 

Called them scarce willing to the honored 
seat 

Where first Instruction on my opening 
mind 

Poured her delights; but where my 

spirit pined, 
That dared not love too well the attractive 

page 

Which eirfious folly hated, nor could find 
Pleasure ill acting on that petty stage 
Its part in the vile deeds which shame man's 
riper age. 

There each young despot whom the fates 
had blest 

With brains of lead, and limbs of stur- 
dier mould 
Than his compeers, lifted his lordly crest, 
False as the serpent, as the tiger bold 
In acts of ill ; where from its virgin fold 
In the hearts-rosebud every innocent 
thought 

Wm rudely torn ; and should a truth be 
told 



Which some might hide, if in my soul 
be aught 

Of cruelty or crime, it then and there was 
taught. 

Then in my breast was sown the deadly 
seed, 

Which after-suffering ripened, then I 
learned 

The slave's sole privilege to bear and bleed 
In silent hate, to hide the pang when 
spurned 

By brutal Ignorance, for honors earned 
In studious strife :— Not sorrowing 1 re- 
call 

The sense of early wrong, though first it 
turned 

The current of fresh feelings into gall, 
It fitted me to meet what I have met through 
all. 

We cannot resist the- temptation of 
quoting the following exquisite verses to 
the River Stour : — 

But now upon thy flower-fringed banks 1 
stand, 

Fair Stour! and gaze upon thy winding 
stream, 

Whose dimpled surface, by the soft breeze 
fanned, 

Shakes to dissolving silver the clear beam 
Of countless stars, whose bright reflec- 
tions seem 
As in a liquid mirror here to lave, 
With livelier lustre. Oh ! how sweet a 
dream 

Steals o'er the heart, while on this placid 
wave 

Heaven opens its wide breast, and claims us 
from the grave. 
As if we stood upon the utmost verge 
Of that great gulph which keeps us from 
the blest, 

W T hile far-off shapes of brightness o'er 
the surge 

Beckoned;and pointed to the bow'rs of rest, 
Where, as a dove returning to her nest. 
The soul might soon forget its earth-born 
woes, 

Blissfully leaning on as deaf a breast, 
As that which boyhood once, once only 
knows, 

When first affection's flowers all tremblingly 
unclose. 

Alas! the love of our maturer years 
Is Custom — Instinct— Friendship— what 
you will ; 

Where then is the wild maze of hopes 
and fears, 

In which our senses wandered ? where 
the thrill, 

Whose flash electric shook the breast, 
until 

It sickened with delight ? Oh ! 'tis not so, 
Whate'er we deem, when once' thp 

heavy chill 
Of stern Experience— Love and Joy's 

worst foe, — 
Hath fall'u upon the fount from which those 

feelings flow. 
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Roll on, fair river '. with a lovely pride, 
Unmov'd by all save Nature's high de- 
cree j 

How unremittingly thy waters glide 
"With silent lapse unto the boundless sea, 
Like earthly yean into Eternity ! 
Let mightier streams in loftier lays be 
sung ; 

Enough, dear native Stour ! enough for 
thee, 

If on thy banks one home-bred harp hath 
rung, 

And to thy name the Muse one votive gar- 
land hung. 

The heart must be cold indeed, and 
sterile in all the delicate sensibilities of 
our nature, which could refuse its tri- 
bute of admiration to poetry beautiful 
as this. In the concluding stanza of Du- 
rovernum we notice a coincidence with 
Milton which appears to have been en- 
tirely accidental. Mr. Brooke says, 

The rosy-finger'd hours, with circling flight, 
Throng, eager to unbar the gates of day. 

So Milton in his Paradise Lost — 

The morn, 
Waked by the circling hours with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 

Of the minor pieces attached to Duro- 
vernura we have only room for the fol- 
lowing 

BALLAD STANZAS. 

When pain and hatred hemmed me round 

In life's young years, 
One faithful hand at least I found 

To dry my tears ; 
One soothing voice, whose dulcet sound 

Hushed my wild fears ; 
One heart to mine for ever bound 

In life's young years. 

But now I am alone indeed — 

Hope disappears; 
T smile — but there is none to heed ; 

I sigh — none hears ! 
1 wither like the worthless weed, 

But shed no tears, 
For I feel I shall no solace need 

In a few short years. 

SONNET. 

Written under a Print of Sappho. 

Sappho ! thou still art with us, and shah be, 
Whilst painter can conceive, or bard can 
feel; 

Thy spirit lives ; for Love hath set bis 
seal 

On thy immortal song ; the savage >ea 
Closed over thee in vain ; thy verse shall free 
Thy memory from oblivion, and appeal 
E'en to the sternest heart, till drops shall 
steal 

From eyes that had no tears— except for 
thee! 

Daughter of Passion', in whose glowing 
frame, 



As in its chosen temple, Geniufr dwelt, 
Unhappy victim of a worthless flame ! 

By thee this truth was, ah ! too deeply felt, 
Whatc'er the joy9 that envied gift may bring, 
It lends Affliction's barb a tenfold sting. 

SONNET TO THE MOON. 

I looked at midnight on the silent sky, 
And watched the Moon, as with majestic 
pride 

Up the empyreal arch she seemed to ride, 
Unmatched, alone, in maiden dignity ; 
And though I viewed her with a lover's eye, 

Twas not as if she were an earthly bride ; 

But my affections raised and purified, 
Worshipped her with a spiritual eilacy. 
Sweet Moon ! I have not gazed upon a face 

Since my first days of passion, with a 
thought 

So pure as then within my bosom 
wrought, 

Gazing on thine j where 'twas my joy to 
trace 

The lineaments of One who seemed to 
have caught 
From thee her placid smiles and tranquil 
gaze. 

But we must close our quotations : — 
there are alternate passages of such 
gloom and brightness, such smiles and 
tears, in this interesting little volume, 
that we are at a loss to know whether 
the author was born under Saturn or 
Venus; they must have been in con- 
junction ; but we sincerely desire that 
the more cheerful and happy of the two 
powers will rule in the ascendant. 
Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, by Edward Da- 
niel Clarke, LL.D. Part III. — 
Scandinavia. — Section the First. 4to. 
pp. 764. 

We have derived much satisfaction 
from the perusal of this work, and can- 
not justly apply to it the well-known 
apothegm, that a "great book is a great 
evil." The reputation of a diligent en- 
quirer, acute observer, and on most oc- 
casions an impartial narrator, which Dr. 
Clarke has so deservedly obtained, will 
not be diminished by the publication of 
the present volume ; which comprehends 
a relation of his travels through Den- 
mark, the whole of Sweden, the southern 
parte of Lapland, and thenorthern pro- 
vinces of Norway. Dr. C. describes mi- 
nutely every production, either of na- 
ture or art, which could be supposed to 
engage the attention of an enlightened 
traveller. The most interesting portion 
of the work, and fortunately, the largest, 
is that which is devoted to an account of 
his tour in Sweden, Lapland and Nor- 
way. His comments on the state of 
agriculture, the progression of useful 
and liberal arts, and the peculiarities of 
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the national manners in thete regions, 
so rarely explained by modern travel- 
lers, afford much valuable and curious 
information. Unlike some other tourists 
the doctor's researches appear to have 
been judiciously directed, diligently pur- 
sued, and the results clearly determined. 
In describing" the Swedish peasantry, he 
has sketched, not indeed with that bril- 
liancy of conception, vivacity, force, and 
delicacy . f expression, which is the in- 
communicable gift of genius, but plainly, 
and we doubt not, accurately, the habits 
of a nation, to whom the disadvantages 
of a sterile soil, and a frozen climate, are 
amply compensated by the substantial 
endowments of health, competency, sim- 
plicity, courage, probity, hospitajity,per- 
severance, and ingenuity. In short, the 
doctor represents the northern parts of 
Sweden as an actual paradise, and the 
country itself, during the brief but en- 
chanting season of summer, as affording 
a succession of landscapes, so happily 
blended in the harmonious but diversi- 
fied features of its scenery, as to be un- 
excelled in sylvan charms even by Swit- 
zerland itself. Upon his arrival at Tor- 
neo, the last commercial town at the 
extremity of the Bothnian Gulph, the 
Doctor advanced into the immense wil- 
derness of Lapland, and arrived amongst 
a people whose peculiarities would al- 
most identify some of them with the gyp- 
sies of mndern Europe ; yet here a broad 
line of distinction is observed. The Lap- 
landers are divided into two bodies, par- 
taking indeed of the same origin, and 
distinguished by the same peculiar phy- 
siognomy, but differing widely in civiliza- 
tion, and totally in occupation. One 
class are stationary ; have some know- 
ledge of, and a disposition for, agricul- 
ture, and imitate their southern neigh- 
bours in those useful arts which distin- 

?uish a people redeemed from barbarism, 
'he other class are ignorant, sensual, 
superstitious, and cowardly. Having 
bo permanent abodes, they continually 
employ themselves in hunting, fishing, 
•ana tending their numerous herds of 
refn deer. Both classes are remarkably 
diminutive in stature, and hideously 
ughr. 

In returning from Lapland Dr. Clarke 
visited Finland, then a part of the 
Swedish nmarohy. To the Fins he is 



not so partial as the Swedes, although 
he admits that in ingenuity and vivacity 
they surpass them. He then crossed the 
Bothnian Gulph, and proceeded over the 
Norwegian Alps to Tronyem, cor- 
ruptly pronounced and spelt Drontbcim. 
In this p>rt of the work the sublime 
and magnificent scenery of the passes 
over that stupendous range of moun- 
tains is well described and illustrated, as, 
indeed, is the whole of the volumes, by 
a series of fine engravings. On entering 
Norway the Doctor was surprised to 
find so many traits of character which 
assimilate the gallant nation of the Nor- 
wegians to ourselves. Even their lan- 
guage resembles the English* and is ac- 
quired with great facility. Here, as in 
Sweden, the industry of the inhabitants, 
unfettered by arbitrary laws, and stimu- 
lated by the secure possession of the 
fruits of their labours, is continually 
and successfully striving to overcome the 
natural sterility of the soil. Hence, un- 
der the sixty-second degree, the travel- 
ler sees a succession of farms skilfully 
cultivated, rich in all the productions 
which can be brought to maturity in so 
hi^h a latitude, surrounded by moun- 
tains which are at times concealed in the 
clouds, and supporting a hardy, brave, 
honest, and thriving populatior. The 
town of Tronyem is particularly men- 
tioned ; and what evinces the complete 
triumph of horticultural art in this 
country over the rudeness of the climate, 
is the singularity of finding plum, cherry, 
apple, and pear trees, which, in favour- 
able seasons, yield a plentiful crop. The 
Norwegians are said to be impatient of 
a foreign yoke, hating the Swedes, des- 
pising the Danes, but exceedingly at- 
tached to the English. 

Our limits will not admit of any ex- 
tracts from this amusing volume, we 
shall therefore only observe, that the 
language is simple and correct, and that 
the author appears to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the literature and history 
of the countries through which he 
passed. He is indebted, as we have al- 
ready premised to the printer and en- 
graver, for the auxiliary interest which 
their labours' have superadded to the 
work, though it needed no extraneous 
embellishment to procure for it the at- 
tention of the public. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

An improved Method of Cultivating the 
Strawberry, Raspberry, and Gooseberry. 
By T. Haynes, o» Oundle. 8vo. 7s. second 
edition. 



ARTS. 

A new edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, of Capt. J. C. Laskey's Description of 
the Elgin and Phigalian Marbles, arranged 
conformably to the numbers as they are 
now placed in the British Museum ; illus- 
trated with a view of the two pediments of 
the Pantheon. Taken by Mons. Nointel, 
by order of the French King. 

A Complete History of Lithography, from 
its origin down to the present time, by the 
inventor, Alois Senelelder. 4to. 11. 16s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection 
of Paintings by British Artists, in the pos- 
session of Sir John Flemming Leicester, 
bart. By Wm, Carey, esq. with occasional 
remarks, &c. by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
bart. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Desultory Exposition of an Anti-British 
System of Incendiary Publications, &c. in- 
tended to sacrifice the honour and interests 
or the British Institution, of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the whole body of the British 
Artists and their Patrons to the Passions, 
Quackeries, and Falsehoods of certain dis- 
appointed Candidates for Prixes at the Bri- 
UshGallery, and Admission into the Royal 
Academy. Respectfully addressed to the 
British Institution, and Artists and Ama- 
teurs of the United Kingdom. By Wm. 
Carey. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Albm's General Catalogue of Books, toge- 
ther with some M.SS. Paintings, Prints, 
Portraits, and Music. 2s. 

Ogle, Duncan and Co's. Select Catalogue 
of Divinity for 1819. Is. 

Arch's Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Books, new and second hand. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
with his original Correspondence, collected 
from the family Records at Blenheim and 
other sources. By Wm. Coxe, M.A. vol. 3, 
4to. 31. 3s. ' 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies 
•f Ireland, comprising copious and impor- 
tant Sketcl es of the Lives and Characters of 
eminent Natives of Ireland of every rank 
•nd station, at any time celebrated in their 
ewn or other countries, for their genius, 
talent, or public virtues, in the various de- 
partments of arras, politics, literature, sci- 
ence, and art, carefully collected from the 
most authentic sources extant, and enriched 
by valuable communications from private 
correspondents, hitherto inaccessible or un- 
sought by the compilers of biography. 
3 vols. 8vo. vol. 1, 8vo. 15s. 

BOTANY. 

A Treatise on the Culture of the Melon. 
By J. Smith. t2mo. 6s. 

New Mokthly Mao,— No. 64. 



CHEMISTRY. 

A Manual of Chemistry, containing the 
principal facts of the science, arranged in 
the order in which they are discussed and 
illustrated in the Lectures of the Royal In- 
stitution, with a Prefatory History of the 
Science. By H. T. Brande. 8vo. 

COMMERCE. 

A General Commercial Dictionary, com- 
prehending Manufactures, Trade, Naviga- 
tion, and Agriculture, as connected with 
commerce, with Abstracts of the La\i;» re- 
lating to the Regulation and Protection of 
Trade and Merchandize. By Thos. Morti- 
mer and Wm. Dickenson, esqrs. Part I. 
8vo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

The Patriot Father; a Play in Five Acts. 
Freely Translated from the German of Au- 
gustus Von Kotzebue. By F. ShoberJ. 
pp. 100. 

Theie is a grrat deal of interest in the plot ef 
this play, in which the dramatic unities are well 
preserved ; and wo conceive that it might have 
been adapted, with a very fair chance t>r suc- 
cess, to the purposes of representation at one of 
war metropolitan theatres. The ingenious trans- 
lator, a gentjeman well known in the literary 
world as the editor of that highly respectable 
r*p*M the " Cornwall Oasetie." appears to have 
used much disneiiou in his version of his original, 
having very jurlkiuusly omitted several of the io! 
congruilies of Ko'zrbue, and substituted in their 
pl «ce passages which add considerably to its im- 
provement. The style, though not often energetic, 
is always corrert and elegant. On the whole, the 
" Patriot Father," is certaiply entitled to a nicha 
amom our mo»t respectable modern dramas. 

Mystery, or the Monk of St. Nicholas ; a 
Tragedy in five Acts. 3s. 6d. 

Tragic Dramas, chiefly intended for re- 
presentation in private families. To which 
is added, Aristomedes, a Tragedy from the 
Italian of Monti. By Frances Burnev. 8vo 
9s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises for Greek Verse, consisting of 
extremely literal Translations from the An- 
thologia, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, 
the fragments of the comic poets, Aristo- 
phanes and Euriredes, with short Notet. 
By the Rev. E. Squire. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral 
and Critical. By the Rev. John Evans. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Young Logician's Companion, com- 
prising Questions and Exercises on the 
Grammar of Logic. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
with observations on their cultivation adapt- 
ed to the present state of the country. By 
T. Martin. 12mo. Ss. 

The Wrongs of Children, or a Practical 
Vindication of Children from the Injustice 
done them in early Nurture and Education 
By the Rev. A. Bell, D.D. Gd. 

Scenes m Asia, for the amusement and 
instruction of little tarry-at-home Travel 
lers. Ry the Rev. J. Taylor. 12mo. 4s. 
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Rhetorical Exercises. By T. Ewing. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The English Learner. By T. Ewing. 
12mo. 2s. 

history. 

Historic, Military and Naval Anecdotes 
of the late War, and also of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 4to. 101. 10s. 

LAW. 

Report of Cases argued and determined 
In the Court of Exchequer. By John 
Wrightwick. Vol. I. Part IV. roy. 8vo. 2s. 

The Doctrine and Practice of Attachment 
in the Mayor's Court of London, with va- 
rious Corrections and Additions, particu- 
larly on two Chapters respecting the Me- 
thod of authenticating Powers cf Attorney 
and other documents under the Mayoralty 
Seal, and of removing Plaints by Replevin 
and Certiorari. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Coke on Littleton. By J. H. Thomas. 
3 yols. roy. 8vo. 41. 4s. 

Notes and Observations on Criminal Trials. 
By a Juryman. 8vo. Is. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for 
Years. By C. H. Chambers, roy. 8vo. 
15s. 

A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws. By Ba- 
sil Montague. 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 

The Attorney's Clerk's Assistant, contain- 
ing plain and easy directions for levying 
Fines and Suffering Recoveries. Arranged 
under an entirely new system. 8vo. 3s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

Synopsis Zoo-nosologia, or conspicuous 
View of Medical Science, exhibited in Tables 
and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Physiology, 
Nosology, and Therapeutics; in four parts, 
with an entirely New Classical Nomenclature. 
By Thomas Parkinson. M.D. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Hunterian Oration for the year 
1819, delivered before the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. By John Abernethy, 
F. R. S. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Douglas's Medical Topography of Upper 
Canada. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the 
Human Foot and Leg. By John Cross, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Treasures of Thought, from Madame de 
Stael Holstein ; to which are prefixed, Cur- 
uory Remarks upon her Writings, and a 
Monody on her Efceath. By the Author of 
Affection's Gift, &c. 

We have often wondered that a separate collec- 
tion of Uie moral sentiment* which so frequently 
occur in the wi kings of Madame de Stael chould 
never before have been considered desirable. 
Eminently adapted as they are for the purposes of 
inculcating the best principles in the minds of 
young people, a more acceptable service could not 
have been rendered to the rising generation than 
that which has been performed by the author of 
the interesting little volume before us. The se- 
lection appear-i to us, in every renpect, judicious, 
and well arranged; and tho language, though sim- 
ple, is correct and elegant. Wc h»ve also been 
uiuch pleased with the ingenious critique prefixed 



totheworV ; the opinions therein expressed are 
entirely consonant with our own. The monody 
which follows the - Remarks" affords a strong 
presumptioo that its author is in possession of po- 
etical capabilities of a very superior description* 
In fine, we may observe, that it is some time sine* 
we have met with a volume devoted to a similar 
purpose, with more positive claims to the patronage 
of the public, than the one in question. 

A List of Officers of the Army and Royal 
Marines, on full and half pay, with an Index* 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 
Delivered at the Surrey Institution, by W. 
Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dennis's Extracts of East India Journals 
for the use of Captains, &c &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Characteristic Costume of France, with 
appropriate descriptions, roy.4to.2l. 12s. 6d. 
Munchausen at the Pole. 12mo. 6s. 
East India Register and Directory for 
1819. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Marine Surveying ; in two 
parts. By M. Mackenzie; with a Supple- 
ment by J. Horsburgh. 8vo. 8s. 

A Refutation of prominent Errors in the 
Wernerian System of Geology. By Joseph 
Sutcliffe. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Math Portion of the 
Warburtonian Lectures. By Philip All-» 
wood. 8vo. 7s. 

Gioachiao Greco on the Game of Chess $ 
translated from the French : to which are 
added numerous remarks, critical and ex- 
planatory. By William Lewis. 8vo. 8s. 

The Annual Register for 1808. 8vO. 
20s. 

The Imperial Magazine. No. 1. 8vo. Is. 

MUSIC. 

A Catalogue of Foreign Music, for 1619; 
Sold by Boosey and Co. 8vo. 2s. 

A catalogue raisonne of whatever is roott ex- 
cellent in Foreicn Music, vocal and instruments*, 
has long been a desideratum in the musical world : 
and which we have no hesitation in saying is sup- 
plied in the present as far as the several purposes 
of the student, master, and performer more imme- 
diately require. Considerable taste and judgmeut 
has been exorcised in the selection of music now 
offered to public notice, and much benefit maj be 
expected to result from the introduction of foreign 
editions of the established masters of the art, both 
as it respects their extreme correctness and their 
beauty of execution. * 
NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

Zeal and Experience, a Tale. 2 vols. 
12rno. 10s. 6d. 

Old Tapestry, a Tale of Real Life. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

The Esquimaux, or Fidelity, a Tale. By 
Emily Clarke. 8 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Redmond the Rebel, or they met at Wa- 
terloo. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d, , 
Eudoxia ; from the Spanish of Don Pedro 
Montenjou. By C. H. Smith. 2 vol*. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Vampyie, a Tale. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. 4a. 6d. 
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' New Tales. By Mrs. Wilkinson. 3 vols. 
iSmo. 18s. 

• No Fiction, a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Illustrations of Affection, with other Po- 
ems. By G. H. Toulmin. 

The plan and exec a lion of this poem is res pec t- 
abl« ( though it contains passages of very unequal 
merit. The sentiments which pervade it are of 
the most amiable description; and though Mr. 
Toulmin is not entitled to a high rank in this age 
'of poetry, he cannot but be considered as far 
above mediocrity. His minor pieces are dull and 
unintrresting; 

** We start— for soul is wanting there.* 

The Priory of Berkinhcad, a Tale of the 
Fourteenth Century. By Thomas Whitby. 
pp.158. 

This is rather a feeble performance, constructed 
upon the model of Goldsmith, but wanting hit 
melody of versification and fidelity ot description. 
It has some tolerable passages, but is, we are con- 
cerned to state, altogether a heavy aud tedious 
production. We are sorry that this should be our 
opiuion. because we feci confident, from the senti- 
ments which are expressed in these pages, tlut 
their author's intentions were good, and that he 
is a person *>f amiable and generous feeliugs. 
Should he make another k item [>t, though we would 
k hot on any account be understood as advising the 

measure, we trust that it will be attended with 
mora success. 

Doctor Syntax in London, or the Plea- 
sures and Miseries of the Metropolis. 
Part I. roy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Woman ; a Poem. By Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, esq. ; Author of " The Heroine, 
or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader." 
3d Edition, f. cap 8vo. Plates, 5s. 6d. 

Peter Bell, a Tale in verse. By William 
Wordsworth, esq. fc. 8vo. 

The Past, and other Poems. By Miss 
flolford. 8vo. 4s. 
, Yall's Poems and Songs, fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Clio's Protest, or the Picture Varnished ; 
with other Poems. By the late Rt. Hon. 
B. B. Sheridan. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Stage, a Poem, addressed to Mr. 
Farren; containing Strictures on various 
Performers. By J. Brown. 12mo. 2s.6d. 

A Translation of the Orlando Furisoso of 
Ariosto, with a Life and Notes, By W. S. 
Rose. 

Greenland, and other Poems. By James 
Montgomery, fc. 8vo. 

The Royal Minstrel, an Heroic Poem, in 
Twelve Books By J. F. Pennie. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY* 

The Speech of the Rt. Hon. George Can- 
ning, President of the Board of Control, in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, March 
4, 1819, in proposing Votes of Thanks to 
the Marquis of Hastings and the British 
Army in India. 8vo. Is. 6d. 



A Letter to the Hon. Thomas Brand, 
M. P. on the practicability and propriety of 
a Resumption of Specie Payments. By 
Erick Bollman, M. D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Reports of the Present State of the Unit- 
ed Provinces of South America, drawn up 
by Messrs. Rodney and Graham, commis- 
sioners sent to Buenos Ay res by the Govern- 
ment of North America. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An Examination ot the Cotton Factory 
-Question. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Facts relating to St. Helena. 8vo. 9s. 

A brief Treatise on Prisons, intended for 
the Use of Sheriffs, Magistrates, Grand 
Jurors, &c. , By R. Elsam. 12mo. 6s. 

A short Defence of the Whigs from the 
Imputations attempted to be cast upon them 
during the late Election for Westminster. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Series of Letters on the Circulating 
Medium of the British Isles, addressed to 
the Editor of the Royal Cornwall Gazette. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Question concerning the Deprecia- 
tion of our Currency stated and examined. 
By W. Huskisson, esq. M. P. 8vo. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lyra Davidis, or a new Translation and 
Exposition of the Psalms. By the Rev. 
John Fry. 8vo. 18s. 

Scripture compared with itself, in proof 
of the Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity. By J. Vaillant 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Christianity. By Fox. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. E. W. Grin- 
field. 8vo. 10s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the 
Rev. J. Boudier. 8vo. 9s. 

A Churchman's Second Epistle,with Notes 
and Illustrations. By the Author of Religio 
Clerici. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Strictures on Wix's Reflections on the 
expediency of an Union of the Churches of 
England and Rome. By the Rev. II. C. 
O'Donnoghue 8vo. 2s. 

The Family Expositor. Part I. and II. 
12mo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Antiquities of Sicily. By John Goldicutt. 
fol. part 1. 11. 5s. 

A General History of the County of York. 
By T. D. Whittaker, LL.D. Part I. fol. 
21. 2s. 

VOYAGE8 AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish 
Jtfain in the ship Two Friends ; the Occupa- 
tion of Amelia Island by M'Gregor, &c. ; 
Sketches of the Province of East Florida, 
and Anecdotes illustrative of the Habits and 
Manners of the Seminole Indians, with an 
Appendix, containing a detail of the Semi- 
nole War, and the execution of Arbuthnot 
and Arbrister. 8vo. 9s. # 

Letters from the Continent during the 
Months of October, November, and Pecem- 
ber, 1818, including a Visit to Aixla Cba- 
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pelle and the left Bank of the Rhine. By 
the Rev. J. W. Ormsby. 8vo. 9s. 

Modern Voyage* and Travels. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 8vo 3s. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey over Land from India to England 
in 1817. By Lieut. W. Hende. 4to. 25s. 

A Voyage of Discovery made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty in his Majesty's 
Ships Isabella and Alexander, for the pur- 
pose of exploring Baffin's Bay, and of en- 
quiring into the Probability of a North West 
Passage. By Captain John Ross. 4to. 
31, 13s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers 
in the year 1816, under the command of 
the Right Hon. Admiral Viscount Exmouth. 



By Mr. A. Salame, a Native of Alexandria 

in Egypt, Interpreter in his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's Service lor Oriental Languages, who 
accompanied his Lordship for the subse- 
quent Negociations with ihe Dey. Publish- 
ed by Permission. 8vo. 15s. 

A Year's Residence in the United States 
of America; treating of the Face of the 
Country, the Climate, the Soil, the Products, 
the Mode of Cultivating the Land, the Price 
of Land, of Labour, of Food, of Raiment, 
of the Expenses of Housekeeping, and of 
the usual Manner of Living, of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Character of the People, 
and of the Government, Laws, and Religion. 
By Wm. Cobbett. 8vo. 18s. 



VARIETIES— LH ERA 

IT appears by the University Calendar 
for the present year, that the total number 
of members of this university, whose names 
are on the boards, is 3698, being 254 more 
than the preceding year, and .an increase of 
one thousand five hundred and setenty-six 
since 1804, when the number was 2122. — 
In order to admit more members of the uni- 
versity at St. Mary's church, the pulpit has 
been removed, and is placed nearer the or- 
gan ; alterations have also been made in 
some of the college chapels for the accommo- 
dation of a greater number of students. — 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

As a spur to the exertions of the ships 
about to sail on a voyage of Arctic discovery, 
the privy council have announced a reward 
of 5,000/. for reaching Ilearn's or Copper 
M ine river ; 10,000/. for reaching the Whale 
Island of Mac Kenzie; 15,000/. for reach- 
ing 150* West longitude; and 20,000/. for 
reaching the Pacific Ocean by a N.W. pas- 
sage. They also offer 10,000/. for reaching 
the latitude of 83° ; 2,000/. for the latitude 
of 85°; S,000/. for 87°; 4,000/. for 88°; 
and 5,000/. for 89° and upwards. 

It appears by a letter from Wm. Bruce, 
esq., resident at Bushire, to Wm. Erskine, 
esq. of Bombay, that the cow-pox has been 
long known in Persia by the Eliaats, or 
wandering tribes. Mr. Bruce made very 
particular inquiries among several different 
tribes who visit Bushire in the winter to sell 
the produce of their flocks, such as carpets, 
Tugs,butU r, cheese, &c. and every Eliaat, of 
at least six or seven different tribes, uni- 
formly told him, that the people who are 
employed to milk the cattle caught a disease, 
which, after once having had, they were 
perfectly safe from the small pox : that this 
disease was prevalent among the cows, and 
shewed itself particularly on the teats ; but 
that it was more prevalent among, and more 
frequently caught from the sheer. ,\ very 
respectable farmer, who lives about fourteen 
miles from Bushire, by name Malilla, con- 
firmed every thing that the Eliaats had told 
him, and further said, that the disease was 



RY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

very common all over the country , and his 
own sheep often had it. 

An establishment, called the Imperial 
Gas Light Company, is proposed, for more 
effectually lighting the metropolis with gas. 
It is proposed that a capital ot 200,000/. 
shall be raised in shares of 50/. each, to be 
paid by instalments, as the progress of the 
works may require. 

A new society is formed, consisting of the 
chief musical talents of the country, for the 
purpose of printing and editing their own 
works, and of other eminent composers* 
who may not belong to the society. They 
intend, also, printing the works of every ce- 
lebrated composer deceased, which will be 
got up in the very best manner. The Argyll 
rooms are taken for the purpose of a music 
warehouse, where the concern will be car- 
ried on. 

Accounts from the banks of the Missis- 
sippi state, that the Mammoth has actually 
been discovered in existence, in the western 
deserts of North America According to 
the descriptions given of it, this colossus of 
the animal kingdom is not carnivorous ; it 
lives on vegetables, but more particularly on 
a certain species of tree, of which it eats the 
leaves, the bark, and sometimes even the 
trunk. It never lies down, and sleeps, lean- 
ing lor support, against a tree. It has 
rather the shape of a wild boar than of an 
elephant, and is fifteen feet high. His body 
is covered by a hairy skin, and he has no 
horn. — Tiflock'g Journal. 

The governors of the Royal Dispensary 
for diseases of the Ear, have presented Mr. 
Curtis, the surgeon of that Institution, with 
a superb piece of plate, as a token of the 
estimation they entertain of his professional 
abilities, and lor his great attention to the 
patients placed under his care at that useful 
charity. 

The Interrogative System of Education, 
or the system of teaching by questions, 6r 
text books without answers, which has been 
so successfully introduced in England, has 
recently been adopted in France. A society 
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of 1,500 members, of the most enlightened 
men in Paris, have undertaken to compose 
and publish no less than seventy-two ele- 
mentary books, on the plan of the several 
works so well known in the schools of the 
British empire. 

A new vegetable acid, entitled (Sorbic 
Acid), has been discovered., to which the 
above name has been given, in consequence 
of its being found in the greatest abundance 
in the mountain ash, and, we presume, 
other varieties of sorbi. It differs very ma- 
terially from the malic acid, but experi- 
ments have not yet sufficiently determined 
its peculiar properties. 

We are happy to observe, that the patri- 
otic president ot the Board of Agriculture, 
had patronized the plan ot our correspon- 
dent Mr. Poncaster, relative to finding em- 
ploympnt for the present superfluous labour 
{n the husbandry market, by the cultivation 
of common:, by spade husbandry. We are 
now authorized by that gentleman to state, 
that however he may feel flattered by the 
approbation of so distinguished an agricul- 
tural chaiacter, yet Sir John's ideas of the 
extent of the improvements premeditated, 
/all far, very far short of the reality of his 
extensive views ; which, far from being li- 
mited to bringing a few chain commons, 
peculiarly favoured by their situations for 
the obtainment of manure, into the desired 
state of high cultivation, indeed, go to no- 
thing less than effecting, in due course of 
time, the improved fertilization of the gene- 
ral face of the country, equally including 
old pasture grounds, as well as arable lands 
and commons ; and, at the same time, to 
provide an inexhaustible stock of profitable 
labour to themselves and the community at 
large for the agricultural poor to resort to, 
whenever they find themselves at leisure 
from the current operations incident to the 
various seasons of the year, for at least a 
oentury to come. Common prudence for- 
bids his publishing the details of his plans 
until patents have been obtained, whereby 
he may be in the way of being remunerated 
for the years of study and thousands of 
pounds expence, his various labours have 
cost him, in bringing things to their present 
perfection.— But in his late endeavours to 
attain a pecuniary coadjutorship in them, 
through ihe medium of repeated advertise- 
ments inserted in the most popular London 
newspapers, he has uniformly been unsuc- 
cessful; for, whenever he came to lay his 
pearls before the cockney swine, who were 
respondents to them, they did nothing but 
grunt over them, without knowing what in 
the world to make of them. — He therefore 
requests us to state, that if any of our rural 
friends, whose habits in life lead them to 
know the difference between a turnip and a 
carrot, or a spade and a plough, are dis- 
posed to come forward to aid the great 
cause in hand, which, in all probability, is 
destined sooner or later to form a new era 



in the natural history of our globe, being 1 
established throughout its various climates, 
originally from British example, he will be 
ha} py to treat with them upon the liberal 
terms the lucrative and extensive nature of 
the concerns will so well admit of. A line 
addressed to him at Peel's Coffee house, 
Fleet street, London, will meet with due at- 
tention. The sums required will be about 
2,0001 for one patent, and 1,0001. the other. 

Mr. Lee, the Arabic Profeuar, at Cam" 
bridge, compared with the admirable 
Crichton. — The accounts of prodigies are 
always received with doubt by prudent 
men; but the case we are about to submit 
having the testimony of so respectable a 
witness as Mr. Arehdeacon Corbett, we do 
not hesitate upon his authority to lay it 
before our readers, although the facts are 
unknown to ourselves. 

And in order that no misrepresentation 
or colouring shall take place, we will give it 
in the Archdeacon's words : u Mr. Lee is a 
native of the parish wherein I was born, 
and wherein 1 continued to reside. The 
only education he received, was that of a 
village school, where nothing more than 
reading, writing, or arithmetic was taught. 
He quitted this school at twelve years of age 
to learn the trade of a capenter and builder^ 
under his ingenious and respectable relative, 
Mr. Alderman Lee, of Shrewsbury ; and it 
was not till years after this that he conceived 
the idea of acquiring foreign languages ; 
and then it was with such singleness of heart 
that he pursued his object, that he neither 
sought nor accepted opportunities of com- 
municating it ; and it was not till after an 
interval of six years, and then by chance, 
that I found out that he had in that space 
taught himself to read and to write in Latin, 
in Greek, and in Hebrew. He had taught 
himself the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the 
Samaritan languages — and all this unaided 
by any instructor, uncheered by any literary 
companion, uninfluenced by the hope either 
of profit or of praise. And here let me 
pause at this v ery singular feature in the 
portrait 1 am endeavouring to delineate; for 
where shall we meet with a devotion to let- 
ters so solitary and so pure? I know, indeed, 
that instances are not unfrequent, where the 
mind has arisen superior to its original des- 
tination, or where eminence has been at- 
tained under circumstances adverse and un- 
favourable. But we more generally find, 
that a foundation has been laid, and that 
those who have distinguished themselves as 
scholars have gone through the regular 
routine of classical education, or been as- 
sisted by masters of superior abilities. Such 
was the case with Mr. James Crichton, of 
Clunie, in Scotland, better known by the 
name of M The Admirable Crichton,*' in the 
list of whose tutors we find the name even 
of Buchanan. And having introduced the 
mention of this extraordinary person, this 
" Phoenix of Literature," as he it designated 
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by one of his biographers, I would willingly 
run tome parallel between him and Mr. 
Lee. Mr. C rich ton, then, was the son of a 
gentleman of ancient family and hereditary 
fortune, and therefore we may presume that, 
in addition to the living assistance I have 
mentioned! he was amply supplied with the 
usual helps and incitements to learning, and 
that at an age when the mind is most ductile 
and open to such pursuits; whilst on the 
other hand, we find Mr. Lee oppressed with 
the cares and labours of life, without any 
living assistant whatsover; without the 
stimulus either of hope or fear; seeking 
concealment rather than the smile of appro- 
bation, and very scantily supplied with the 
necessary materials ; for Mr. Lee's earnings 
at this time were barely sufficient to the 
poorest maintenance, yet he spared from 
this pittance to purchase such grammars 
as could be met with upon the book-stalls of 
this town ; and when he had read through 
a volume procured in a similar manner, he 
was forced to pay it away again, as part of 
the price of the next book he wished to pur- 
chase. Here then is a string of difficulties 
surmounted by Mr. Lee, which Mr. Crich- 
ton had not to combat. Again, it is said 
that Mr. Crichton's learning, however stu- 
pendous, was not acquired by the sacrifice of 
any of those pleasures in which youth usually 
indulges, or by the omission of any of those 
accomplishments in which it becomes a gen- 
tleman to excel. Now, so far as this marks 
out the interruptions given to Mr. Crichtou's 
severer studies, we shall find those of Mr. 
Lee at least equally broken in upon, and 
that from causes much more imperative. 
Mr. Lee had not to balance between read- 
ing and relaxation; he had to pass from 
bodily fatigue to mental exertion — for he 
omitted, during the six years I have men- 
tioned, none of the hours usually appro- 
priated to manual labour; he retired 
regularly to rest at 10 o'clock at night: 
he suffered during this time from a complaint 
in his eyes ; and of the inadequate leisure 
thus left him, parteven of that was dedicated 
to what may be deemed accomplishment: 
so that it does not appear that Mr. Crichton 
either read or remembered with greater ra- 
pidity than Mr. Lee has done. And when 
Mr. Lee exchanged his trade for the super- 
intendence of a charity-school, his hours 
were not much more at his own disposal. 
It was at this time that the well known and 
much respected Oriental scholar, Dr. Jona- 
than Scott, some time Persian Secretary to 
Mr. Hastings, in India, furnished Mr. Lee 
with an Arabic Grammar; and he had then, 
for the first time in his life, the pleasure of 
conversing upon the study in which he was 
engaged : and it is to this auspicious circum- 
stance, improved as it was by the wonderful 
prpficieocy of Mr. Lee, on the one hand, (for 
in a few months he was capable of reading, 
writing, and composing in both Arabic and 
Persic,) and to the unremitting kindness of 



Dr. Scott on the other, that we may attri- 
bute Mr. Lee's subsequent engagement with 
the Church Missionary Society, his admis- 
sion at Queen's College, Cambridge, and his 
ordination as a Minister of the Established 
Church. 

But in defence of what I have ventured 
to assert, I must endeavour to draw this 
parallel somewhat closer. One of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton's historians asks, Whether 
it does not surpass comprehension, that in 
his SI st year he should be master of ten 
different languages, and perfectly well versed 
in philosophy, the mathematics, theology, 
the belles lettres, and other sciences. If Mr. 
Crichton began his grammar at six years of 
age, a supposition by no means improbable, 
considering the aptness of the scholar, his 
station in life, and the practice of the times, 
Tie shall then find that the high degree 
of knowledge we have stated was acquired 
in about 14 years; and it is now about 14 
years since Mr. Lee first opened a Latin 
grammar, and he has in that time taught 
himself 1 7 different languages. It is further 
said that Mr. Crichton offered to dispute m 
the 12 following languages : — ^ 



Hebrew 

Syriac 

Arabic 

Greek 

Latin 

Spanish 



7 French 

8 Italian 

9 English 

10 Dutch 

11 Flemish 

12 Sclavonian. 



Those Mr. Leo has taught himself are 
the following : — 



Latin 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Chaldee 

Syriac 

Samaritan 

Arabic 

Persic 

Hindostanee 



10 French 

11 German 

12 Italian 

13 Ethiopic 

14 Coptic 

15 Malay 

16 Sanscrit 

17 Bengalee. 



and if we add the English, included in Mr. 
Crichton's list of 12, it makes 18, or an ex- 
cess of one-third. 

In mathematics we are told Mr. Crichton 
was perfectly « at home," and that he offered 
to dispute upon mathematical subjects. Of 
Mr. Lee, I have something much more defi- 
nite to relate: when he entered at Cambridge, 
he was unacquainted with the mathematics ; 
but in one fortnight he qualified himself to 
attend a class which had gone through 
several books in Euclid, and he soon after 
discovered an error, not indeed in Euclid, 
but in a teatise on Spherical Trigonometry, 
usually bound up with Simpson's Euclid, 
the 14th proposition of which Mr. Lee 
disproved. Now as Simpson's edition of 
Euclid may be looked upon as a text book 
at either university, as it is the one usually 
put in the hands of students, and to which 
the lectures of the tutors apply, it is most 
wonderful if a mistake should have been 
pointed out in such a work, and for the first 
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time as it should seem, by a student of not tary band. All this time he was a member 

many weeks' standing in that science. And of a Ringing Society, and gave private lec- 

as the highest honours are given at Cam- tures in Gothic architecture. But if Mr. 

bridge to mathematical learners. Mr. Lee Lee is thus great in what he possesses, he is 

must have anticipated a safe and easy road not less great in what he does not possess; 

to those honours. But he considered this If he appears inferior to no one in extent or 

Doint, as he does all others, with that so- variety of genius, he is without any of those 

oriety of mind Vith which he is so eminently eccentricities with which genius is so often 

gifted, and he contented himself with a com- concomitant. 

petent knowledge of mathematics, lest further The whole of Mr. Lee's life has been so- 

attention to that seducing science should in- ber, moral, and consistent. He bears his 

terfere with those studies in which the highest faculties most meekly. The resources of 

interests of mankind were concerned, and his mind are unapparent till called forth, 

this decision speaks volumes as to Mr. Lee's He sought not polished society, but he min- 

theological views. His exertions in this gled in it when invited, without effort and 

behalf are more than I can trust my memory without embarrassment ; and without losing 

with, but I have taken some pains to procure any of his humility , he sustains his place in 

a note of them, (and which the Archdeacon it with ease and independence. Mr. Lee's 

then read as follows) : — learning is without any tincture of pedantry ; 

1. The Syriac New Testament, edited by and his religion is as far from enthusiasm on 
Mr. Lee, and published, b not acontinuation the one hand, as it is from lukewarmoess on 
of that begun by Dr. Buchanan, but an the other. 

entire new work, for which Mr. Lee col- The Prince Regent, who has shewn upon 

lated three ancient Syrian MSS. the all occasions the most laudable and anxious 

Syrian Commentary of Syrius, and the texts desire to promote the Fine Arts in this coun* 

of Ridley, Jones, and Welstein. try, a few days ago directed that a letter 

2. An edition of the Malay New Testa- should be written to the President of the 
ment,from the Dutch edition of 1733 ; and Royal Academy, expressing his Royal High- 
the Old Testament is now in the press. ness's gracious intention of placing in the 

3. An enlarged and corrected edition of academy a very fine set of casts of the 
Mr. Martyn's Hindostanee Prayer Book, in Groupe of Niobe, which he lately received 
conjunction with Mr. Corrie. as a present from the Grand Duke of Tus- 

4. A Tract, translated into Persian and cany. 

Arabic, and printed, entitled "The Way of It was supposed that the Royal Academy 

Truth and Life/' for the use of Maho- would this year commemorate its fiftieth 

metans. Anniversary with a grand entertainment and 

5. A Malay Tract for the London Mis- other distinguishing ceremonies. We un- 
sionary Society ; and some Tracts in Hin- derstand, however, that nothing is to be 
dostanee, for the Society for Instructing done except striking a medal on the occa- 
the Lascars. sion. 

6. A Tract in Arabic, on the New System Roman Medals. — On the 1st of March, 
of Education, written by Dr. Bell, and first some Monks, of one of the Convents at Na- 
translated by Michael Sabag, for Baron de mur, working in a piece of ground belong- 
Sacy, oriental interpreter to the King of ing to the Convent, found, about a foot un- 
France. der ground, a vessel of baked earth, which 

7. Dr. Scott having translated the Service contained about 2000 Roman medals or 
for Christmas-day from the Prayer Book of coins. Most of. them are of bronze, and 
the Church of England into Persio, Mr some of silver. Among these medals, which 
Lee has added to it the rest of the Liturgy. have not yet been well examined, there are 

8. Mr. Lee has under hand a new trans- some of Gallienus,of Gordian, Claudius, &c. 
lation of the Old Testament into Persian, in They are in the possession of the Directors 
conjunction with Mirza Khalee). of the Convent, to whom the Monks deli- 

9. Mr. Lee is printing an Hindostanee vered them The vessel is broken into a 
New Testament. multitude of small pieces. The place where 

10. He is preparing for an Ethiopic Bible they were found is about a quarter of a 
and other works. league from Namur. It is a small hillock 

11. Mr. Lee has moreover made a new above the calcareous rocks which border the 
fount of letter for Hindostanee and Persian left bank of the Meuse, directly above the 
printing ; and a new fount for an edition of Hermitage of St. Hubert, which is marked 
the Syriac Old Testament, and for which upon Ferrari's map. 

he has collated nine ancient MSS. and one The Russian Government is fitting out 

ancient Commentary. As to music, Mr. two expeditions for scientific researches in 

Lee's powers are not problematical — he remote seas. Each will consist of two ships : 

taught himself to play upon the flute from one of them is designed to make discoveries 

an accidental circumstance, with almost in- towards theNorthPole. The commanders are 

tuitive readiness ; and when the Shrewsbury not yet appointed, but such an eagerness to 

Volunteers were raised, he qualified himself partake in them prevails in the navy, that 

with equal readiness to be one of their mHi- above 60 officers of the Imperial fleet have 
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applied to the Minister of Marine to be em- 
ployed. 

Prizes offered in France.— The Society 
for the encouragement of National Industry 
in France, have offered the following 
prises: — Improved manufacture of sewing 
needles, 8000 francs — dressing of flax and 
hemp without soaking, 1 500 — new method 
of silvering the back of mirrors, 2,400 — 
dying wool scarlet by madder, without co- 
chineal, for artificial diamonds and precious 
stones, 1 200 francs — preservation of alimen- 
tary substances, according to M. Appert's 
process, 2000 francs— best mode of salting 
provisions, 2000 francs — construction of a 
country windmill, 4000 francs— for planting 
the northern pine, 1000 francs — for plant- 
ing the Scotch pine, 1000 francs. These 
have been offered before, and are not yet 
merited. 

Tho following are other prizes : — For the 
completion and performance of the miria, 
(a machine for raising water,") 1000 francs — 
for the construction of a new water-wheel, 
3000 francs — a mill for cleaning Indian 
corn, 600 francs — for the establishment of 
wells for obtaining water by filtration, two 
prizes, 1800, and 3000 francs — preparation 
for materials adapted to the arts of engrav- 
ing, 1500 francs — a substance that may be 
cast in a mould like plaister of Paris, and of 
greater durability, 2000 franca — manufac- 
ture of Russia leather, two prizes, 1500 and 
3000 francs — to the maker of the hydraulic 
press that shall have been substituted for 
the common presses of oil and wine, 2000 
francs. 

Skin of the Rhinocerot. — It appears from 
some experiments made lately in India, that 
the skin of the Rhinoceros will resist a mus- 
ket shot, though fired from a piece at a 
short distance only. These experiments 
were made on the body of an individual, 
which had been of great size, and very old. 
It was killed near Givalpara, on the borders 
of the Asam country. The number of them 
in those parts is immense. The Bouram- 
poutes is sometimes so covered by them that 
though nearly a league across, the smallest 
vessel cannot find room to pass. 

Ancient Town in Egypt. — An ancient 
city has been discovered in the mountains, 
about nine hours journey from the Red Sea, 
between 24° and 25° of latitude. There are 
still above 800 houses remaining, and among 
the ruins are found various temples. There 
are eleven statues, and the fragments of 
others. The French traveller who disco- 
vered this place, has also ascertained the an- 
cient stations that were appointed on the 
route through the desert, going from the 
Red Sea to the Valley of the Nile. 

Ancient Bridge. — A stone has been taken 
up lately in the Rhine, from one of the piles 
of an ancient bridge on the side of Cassel. 
It was four feet lone, and two wide, having 
for an inscription, LEG. XXII. It is judg- 
ed probable, therefore, that the bridge has 
been built by the22d Roman Legion, which 



is known to have come from Syria to Mentx, 
69 years after the birth of Christ. 

SWEDEN. 

The Council of Mines at Stockholm, has 
lately published a report, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance 

The mine of Great Hopperberg, near 
Fahlun, in Dalecarlia, is the oldest copper 
mine. Its privileges are dated from the 
thirteenth century, and were granted by 
Kings Waldemar and Magnus Ladislas. 
There are few mines of such extraordinary 
depth; but the excavations have been so 
badly managed, that several vaults have 
fallen in, and intercepted the passage to this 
immense cavern. 

There are two great hollows in the form 
of tunnels, one at the great mine, and the 
other at the mine of Louisa Ulrica. That 
of the great mine is 53 fathoms high. There 
are four principal wells, bearing the names 
of King Frederick, Adolphus Frederick, 
Louisa Ulrica, and Count Wrede. 

The geometrician of the mine of Fahlun 
cannot make use of the com pass in drawing " 
plans of his works, owing to the great quan- 
tity of iron, which abounds in all the Swe- 
dish mines. Neither can ropes be employ- 
ed in the caverns, for the abundance of vi- 
triolic and coppery water would speedily rot 
them : iron chains are, therefore, adopted, 
but even these are destroyed in a short 
time. The use ef buckets is strictly forbid- 
den, and the workmen descend by steps 
made in the galleries. 

The mechanism employed for clearing 
the mine and extracting the ore is admira- 
ble, as well for the magnitude of the works, 
as the skilful economy of power. The 
moveable force is given by two wheels, the 
largest of which measures about 24 ells in 
diameter ; it is set in motion by the water of 
a lake behind the mountain, and with which 
there is a communication by means of an 
aqueduct This wheel turns a cylinder, to 
which is attached a dented wheel of smaller 
size, and which turns in an opposite direc- 
tion : two hooks are made to fasten into the 
cogs of this wheel ; one or other of these 
hooks is lowered according to the direction 
m which it is found necessary to turn the 
wheel. The great wheel serves, at the same 
time, for moving the balances communicat- 
ing with the pumps placed diagonally in the 
caverns for raising the water which might 
incommode the workmen. By an ingenious 
contrivance, the same water which has turn- 
ed the great wheel, lower down, serves the 
same purpose a second time. 

The number of workmen employed in 
one mine sometimes amounts to 1200. To 
prevent any deficiency of coal, the proprie- 
tors of the neighbouring estates are obliged 
to supply them with a certain quantity aji a 
fixed price. 

The mine of Fahlun is a hard kind of Py» 
rites, which is very difficult to work. The 
labourers advance only a few fathoms yearly, 
notwithstanding the aid of gunf>owder. The 
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richest veins lie in the deepest parts of the 
mine, and branch out towards the west and 
north. 

Silver may be extracted from the copper 
of Fahlun, though by a very difficult pro- 
cess. Of this silver a medal was c^st in the 
year 1755, to commemorate the visit made 
by King Ac'olphus Frederick, the Queen, 
his consort, and Gusluvus HI. then Prince 
Ro\a!, to the mine of Fahlun. 

The rough copper, when taken from the 
furnaces ot Fahlun. is conveyed to A vestadt, 
a town about four miles distant, on the banks 
of the Dal-Olven, to be refined. The pro- 
cess of refining copper was not introduced 
in Sweden till the year 1621. 

The refining furnace is a simple wall, 
through which a hole is made to admit the 
muzzle of the bellows, which are moved by 
water. Before the wall is a ditch in which 
are deposited the masses of copper covered 
with coal. The metal is melted by the 
strength of the fire, and the scoria is re- 
moved by degrees ; that which remains at 
the bottom is called regulm, and is expected 
to contain gold. 

The copper which, during the process, 
of refining, is volatilized with the smoke, 
collects in red powder on the edges of a 
frame which surrounds the chimney. 

H hale Fishery. — The people inhabiting 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay were the first 
who attempted the whale fishery ; and for a 
considerable period they alone supplied Eu- 
rope with the oil of that great cetaceous 
fish. The Dutch, however, soon became 
their rivals, and the company which was es- 
tablished by the latter, about the year 1614, 
excited the jealousy of England, who wished 
to become mistress of this branch of com- 
merce.* The Biscay eneers took a share in 



* It appears from a set of queries pro- 
posed by an honest merchant in the year 
1575, that we were at that period totally ig- 
norant of the whale fishery, being obliged to 
send to Bishaieformen skilled in the catch' 
inj of the whale , and ordering of the oil, 



the dispute, which was at length terminated 
by the contending parties dividing among 
themselves the coasts and bays where the 
whale fishery was carried on. 

Harassed by these numerous enemies, 
the whale, whose instinct is to tly at the ap- 
proach of .danger, sought refuge among the 
ice of the northern regions ; but nothing 
could save it from its pursuers, and conse- 
quently the species has sensibly diminished, 
and the fishery becomes more and more dif- 
ficult. 

Vessels of a peculiar construction are em- 
ployed in the whale fishery. The whale is 
surrounded by boats, and the fishers har- 
poon the enormous animal at the risk of 
being overwhelmed by it The fat and the 
horuy laminae of the jaws are the only parts 
of the whale which are fit for use j its flesh 
is not eatable, but the fat furnishes excellent 
lamp oil, and is besides employed in various 
manufactures. 

The Biscayeneers were formerly accus- 
tomed to melt the fat on board the vessel, as 
soon as the animal was cut up, as by this 
means they obtained the oil perfectly fresh. 
The fear of accidents by fire has, however, 
induced the whale fishers to relinquish this 
method. The fat is now melted after it is 
brought ashore, and in consequenceof beiDg 
kept the oil acquires a disagreeable smell. 

Whales were formerly caught measuring 
200 feet in length, and they produced from 
60 to 80 tons of oil. The largest whales 
that have been taken of late years do not 
measure above 80 feet. 

In former times the whale seems never to 
have been taken on the English coasts ex- 
cept when it was accidentally flung ashore. 
It was then deemed a royal fish, as appears 
from the statute of Edward II. anno. 17mo. 
and the King and Qaeen divided the spoil ; 
the King asserting his right to the head, and 
her majesty claiming the tail.* 



and one cooper skilful to set up the staved 
cask. Hackluyt's Voyages. 
• Blackstone's Com. 1. c, 4. 



FINE 

AFTER having displayed the works 
of the British Artists, and invited the 
country to patronise native genius in 
i every department of art, in February 
and March, the Directors of the British 
Institution opened the British Gallery 
on Monday, April lDth, with a fine se- 
lection of pictures, by the old masters. 
The wisdom of this proceeding is too ob- 
vious to require comment, and indeed 
the motives of - tlm persevering activity 
are beyond all pnrise. The public begin 
to second the efforts of this patriotic 
body with a warmth that is calculated to 
produce the happiest effects. The sales 
New Monthly Mag.— No. t>4. 



ARTS. 

of modern pictures, under their auspices, 
this year, amounted to a large sum ; and 
the advancing fame of the British school 
keeps pace with the progress of a sound 
taste and the judicious plans of the di- 
rectors. 

The exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Oil and Water Colours open- 
ed at the Great Room, in Spring Gar- 
dens, on Monday the 19th April, with 
350' paintings in oil and water colours; 
among which there are m'anv of great 
excellence, and, as usual, in large collec- 
tions, some of an inferior order. The 
limits to which we are prescribed, and 
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the JatenesJ of the date, compel ui to 
pt$«, at present, briefly over the whole, 
with a notice of a few of the most con* 
spicuous in merit, by a mention of little 
more than their names. The principal 
landscape in oil, the Burial of Saul, by 
•I. Varley, is a grand composition, and 
one of the very best performances of 
this able artitt's pencil. Two of the 
men in front are, however, somewhat 
short. Barret's Ulysses in Search 
of' Eumeves, is an expnuded classical 
composition, with many features of. 
beauty, and a commanding breadth in the 
scenery, which would admit of being 
worked up to a high order of effect ; but 
the sky requires to be somewhat lower 
in tone, and some of the landscape forms 
are cramped, and might be treated with 
more freedom. Cmristall, always rich 
in gems, has several small ideal land- 
scapes and figures in a pure taste, and 
high order of design. Copley Field- 
i no's tinted Views have great excel- 
lence, and a fine sense of local beauty. 
Promt's Shipping are cleverly designed 
and coloured. Kobson has many pic- 
turesque landscapes; but in some few 
instances is still too gay in his colour- 
ing, and rather inclined to mannerism 
in his touch. J. Stephanoff's Interior 
of Sir J. Lticfster's hat let y, and that of 
the Court of Judicature. ini'tylon, are ad- 
ruir;iblc drawings. F. P. Stephanoff's 
lioyal Apartments, and C. Wild's Int-e- 
riois, sustain their distinguished reputa- 
tion. Buckler has some good architec- 
tural views. T. Christmass has a study 
of a dog, cleverly painted. Starck's 
1aud>capes in oil are pleasing, but some- 
what loss free and forcible than those 
whi'-'h he recently exhibited at the Bri- 
tish Gallery. Linnel'b have a power- 
ful effect and a deep feeling of nature ; 
but would admit of more harmony and 
lhrhtucss of penciling. No. 50, by C. 
Y ari.ey, is cold, raw, and too slight for 
an exhibition picture. No. 113, his 
Ruin* of Troy is well designed, but 
crude and deficient in union. Allport's 
Tivoli, evening, is an agreeable view, 
but wants freedom in the penciling, and 
mellowness of tone. Miss Gouldsmith 
1ms several pleasing bits of landscape. 
Her views of Claremont are painted 
with much strength and taste, and in 
a low mellow tone. We are h*ppy to 
learn, that she is about to publish prints 
from these very interesting pictures, and 
we hope that she will meet with that en- 
couragement of which the merits of her 
paintings are deserving. 

No. 89, the Discovery, by F. P. Ste- 



phanoff, is cleverly designed and paint- 
ed with spirit, but with less force and de- 
licacy than we sometimes see from this 
excellent artist's pencil. No. 80, by 
the same, has great merit, though, like 
the preceding, painted with less finish- 
ing than usual with him.— 122, 337, £49, 
by W. Turner, of Oxford, are painted 
with much force oi' colouring and vigour 
of effect. 

No. 122, Via Mala, Canton of the Gri- 
son8, by this artist, is a landscape 
of much romantic grandeur, painted with 
a force and harmony of colour and 
power of effect, equal to the best style of 
the most celebrated landscape painters. 

Falstaff acting the King, by H. 
Richter, is one of the most admi- 
rable dramatic representations we have 
seen.— We conceive however that the 
fat Knight is surpassed by the sub 
ordinates ; but, in spirited design, 
force of colouring, depth of effect, and 
variety of character and expression, this 
performance possesses so large a fund of 
excellence, that we regret being obliged 
to limit our remarks to this brief notice. 
Mr. John Smith (known by the appella- 
tion of Claude Lorraine Smith) has three 
delicious prospects, in which he has deli- 
neated the day-light with exquisite sim- 
plicity and truth. W e hope in our next, 
if allowed by our restricted space, to con- 
tinue our observations on the works of 
art in this very interesting exhibition. 

The gallery of Sir John Fleming 
Leicester has been regularly opened 
for the display of his splendid collection 
of paintings, by British artists, every 
Monday since the 15th of March. The 
sensation produced among the nobilitv 
and gentry, artists, amateurs, and meu of 
letters, has been even still greater than 
Inst season. The additional pictures by 
Fuseli, Turner, Collins, and Hilton, have 
been duly appreciated. The View on the 
Amo, by Wilson, is considered by all 
the best judges one of {he finest speci- 
mens of local colouring in the world. 
This picture will have a salutary effect, 
in checking a tendency to the brown and 
dingy manner, which prevails even in the 
works of some of our first-rate landscape 
painters. The people of this country 
want nothing more immediately for the 
advancement of taste than self-estimation 
in the Fine Arts, and the public eclat of 
this fine collection, under the spirited 
conduct of the munificent proprietor, has 
done more to excite a generous national 
pride than any other individual effort in 
our memory. The splendour of the Hill* 
street Gallery, and the impartial proteo 
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*ive spirit with which its liberal owner 

Jii.iks to native genius in every class, have 
< Ifectually checked the new Anti-British 
. rtUice, that claims a sort of privilege to 
debase and contemn the whole body of 
the British artists, while busily employed 
in bestowing an exaggerated and empi- 
rical applause on one; This pernicious 
practice of false praise, and slanderous 
contempt, lias the worst effect in excit- 
ing an ill opinion of native genius at 
home and abroad, and therefore it re- 
quires vigilant watching. 

Sir John's example has not only pos- 
sessed an important influence, in exciting 
<jtlicr fcrsonsof rank and fortune to col- 
lect the works of our native artists, but 
it has induced Mr. Waiter Fawkes, of 
Farntey Hall, in Yorkshire, a gentle- 
roan whose name has long been among 
the first of his time and country, to open 
his superb suite of apartments, iu Gros- 
vcrnor Place, for the display of his 
matchless collection of drawiugs by Tur- 
ner, the Royal Academician, anil some 
other British Artists. The old British in- 
dependence, strong mind, fine taste, and 
ample fortune of Mr. Fawkes, give him 
so Urge a range of influence on public 
opinion, that the exhibition of his works 
of art, may be considered another import- 
ant victory obtained over the worst preju- 



dices of bad taste and party spirit. The 
varieties of the great British master's ge- 
nius, whose performances be has so judi- 
ciously selected, are seen in all their glo- 
ry in his mansion. 'We are not insensi- 
ble to the peculiarities and defects which 
form an occasional alloy in Turner's 
style ; but we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing our conviction, that in all the highest 
features of his art, he has not been sur- 
passed by any ancient or modern land- 
scape painter. 

At Sir John Leicester's, the visitors 
are exempted from imposition, by ex- 
press orders to the servants not to take 
money if offered, and by a written notice 
framed .and hung up in the hnll, enjoining 
visitors not to give any money to the do- 
mestics. We hope this rule will become 
general. 

We have recently learned from Mr. 
Backlbr that the splendid embellish- 
ment of St. James's Church, by painting 
on one of the windows a copy of the cele- 
brated transfiguration by RafFaelle, will, 
in all probability, be shortly commenced. 
At his express request, we have examined 
his model, in Newman-street, where his 
preparations are nearly completed ; and 
we shall take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of our readers to 
his intended performance. W.C. 



THE E 

The Italians.— The publication of six 
editions of this Drama has made known 
its plot so generally as to render much 
detailed notice of it here unnecessary ; 
and the fact of its having been withdrawn 
from Drury-lanc Theatre, by the ma- 
nager, after the second night of repre- 
sentation, has, in a great degree, super- 
seded the task of criticism. We fully 
agree with the majority of the periodi- 
cal critics, that this play is superior to 
some of those, which have of late years 
succeeded. It contains many pleasing 
flights of fancy and descriptive beauties, 
with some noble sentiments of patriot- 
ism ; but the passions are not painted 
with sufficient force, and the language, 
although often elegant and forcible, is 
occasionally obscure and feeble. The 
use of common-place terms, in three or 
four instances, excited disapprobation. 
The chief defect is in the construction of 
the plot. Mr. Bucke has injudiciously 
placed the provocations, or causes of ac- 
tion, wholly out of the drama, and, in 
some instances, so far back as altogether 
to weaken their connection with their 



consequences, and impair their effect 
upon the mind. An opposition to Man- 
frcdi's schemes at court is assigned as 
the cause of his hatred of Fontano ; but 
no instance of this thwarting is seen, and 
it is only casually adverted to as a gene- 
ral circumstance, antecedent to the time 
of representation. The rejection of 
Claudia's love by Fontano, and his com- 
plaint to the king of her son's dissolute 
conduct, have also occurred at some tune 
prior to the commencement of the repre- 
sentation, but how long or how short a 
time before is not stated. The murder 
of Albano's wife, by Manfrcdi, had 
taken place twenty years before. Thus 
these circumstances, which have so largo 
a share of influence on the catastrophe, 
are wholly extrinsic and anterior to the 
time of action. They are past events, 
and worn-out interests, of which we ac- 
quire an auricular knowledge only. On 
the contrary, the cause and effect of 
Othello'* jealousy, and De*demona*8 
mournful death, are living circumstances 
which we see and hear in action, and 
which are imprinted in burning charac- 
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ters on the soul. Shakespear's main 
power is generally in the present time. 
We may dispense with the unities of 
place, but we can never dispense with 
that essential dramatic principle which 
is necessary to bring the greatest power 
of impression to bear upon the senses 
and passions of an audience. It is im- 
probable that Albanio should have been 
twenty years an outlaw in arms against 
his country, and that he should not have 
confided the murder of his wife, his un- 
just sentence, and escape from prison 
to his faithful companions in danger long 
before. It is as improbable that his 
companions, having been so long in sight 
of Naples, which had been the scene of 
his misfortunes, should have remained 
in ignorance of his story. If Mr. Bucke 
had brought his events closer together, 
he would have thereby invigorated the 
interests of his fable, and given them a 
warmth and racy freshness ; he would, 
also, have marked the motives and cha- 
racters of his agents with more force, 
and brought his appeals more directly 
home to the heart. There are many 
touches of gentle feeling and beauty in 
the character of Scipio which do great 
credit to the author; and the love of 
country is expressed by Fontano with 
a spirit worthy of an ancient Roman. 
The scenery, as a back-ground, is grand, 
hut the piece docs not abound with situa- 
tions which are productive of very strik- 
ing effect. Having thus, with a due con- 
viction of its merits, given our impartial 
sense of its general defects, we must also 
add our opinion, that the faults of this 
drama have arisen more from inattention 
and iuexperience than a want of power, 
and that many of them can be easily cor- 
rected. We still recur to our original 
conviction that, considered as a whole, 
it possesses, to say the least of it, as 
strong claims upon the favour of an au- 
dience, as some of those which have suc- 
ceeded in the London theatres within 
these few years ; and we have very little, 
or rather no doubt (although it would 
probably never have become a stock- 
piece) but that it would have been suc- 
cessful, if the first promises made to the 
author, on its acceptance, had been faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

It has been ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, by the author's preface, that The 
Italians had been accepted, with appro- 
bation, by the managers of Drurv-lane 
Theatre "in November 1817, and that 
Mr. Bucke had a promise that it would 
be acted without delay. A notice was 
even inserted in the bills that it would 



be performed immediately before Tftc 
Bride of Abi/dos ; and when the latter 
was represented, Mr. Bucke was assured 
that 7 he Italians should be brought out 
the next in succession. The gross 
breach of this engagement, and the be- 
lief that the obstacle to the performance 
originated with a principal actor, excited 
a popular ferment on the publication of 
the drama, with the author s account of 
the treatment which he had experienced. 
The feeling of indignation in the first 
circles induced the managers of Drurv- 
lane Theatre to bring out The Italian?, 
on Thursday the 3d of April, after the 
author had withdrawn it wholly, incon- 
sequence of the shameful conduct upon 
the stage on the performance of Miss 
Porter's tragedy of Switzerland. Mr. 
Bucke was, by this proceeding of the 
managers, subjected to much hazard, and 
the success of his piece was rendered ex- 
tremely doubtful. Instead of being sup- 
ported by the whole force of the com- 
pany on which he had relied, he was 
deprived of its main strength in Mr. 
Kean, as it was fixed to bring out The 
Italians during that actor's absence in 
Scotland. As the public and the ma- 
nagers are convinced that the- success of 
tragedy on this" stage depends on the 
great abilities of Mr Kean, and that the 
theatre eould not support itself without 
him, it is undeniable that they did not 
give Mr. Bucke's tragedy any thing like 
a fair trial in bringing it out deprived of 
that aid, which is their acknowledged 
effective Riipport. On the contrary, it 
may be with truth asserted, that no new 
tragedy could stand any tolerable chance 
of success with the Prury-lane company, 
as it is constituted, in Mr. Kean's ab- 
sence. The fact is, therefore, palpable 
that, by delaying to perform their pro- 
mise to Mr. Bucke, while that admirable 
performer wa6 in town, and by perform- 
ing it in his abseuce, they deliberately 
exposed The Italians to an almost cer- 
tain failure. But this was not all the 
danger to which the tragedy was exposed. 
Mr. Kean had, before his departure for 
Glasgow, most unwisely and rcprehen- 
sively passed sentence of condemnation 
on the tragedy in a never-to-he-for- 
gotten letter, which he published in the 
daily papers. The whole of this actor's 
friends were, therefore, enlisted against 
the author, and bent on condemning the 
play, to vindicate their favourite's pre- 
judgment. We need not remind our 
readers that the attachment of a certain 
party of Mr. Kean's immediate as- 
sociates, and their violent war upon 
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every person, whether # a new actor 
or author, who is supposed to inter- 
fere with his popularity, have obtained 
for them the epithet of Wolves. As 
Mr. Bucke had to encounter, the deter- 
mined noise and uproar of these parti- 
sans; and as the company in Mr. Kean's 
absence was absolutely ineffective in 
tragedy, the fate of the Italians was 
decided before the curtain drew up. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to occupy 
our space with the painful particulars of 
a performance which marks a disgraceful 
era in the fallen state of Prury Lane 
Theatre. Even if they had used their 
utmost exertions, the majority of the 
performers were inadequate to their 
task, but it was evident that some did 
their best to murder the characters 
which they had undertaken. The in- 
dignant calls from all parts of the house, 
" to play up" bore testimony to this 
shameful endeavour of particular actors. 
Mr. Rae, with the feelings and spirit of 
a gentleman, made an able and success- 
ful exertion in the part of Albanio, and 
he deserved and received much applause 
as an actor, and esteem as a man, by his 
performance : Mrs. West, also, success- 
fully exerted herself. — The piece was 
acted amidst an uproar of approbation 
and opposition, and given out for a se- 
cond trial on Easter Monday! a night not 
very fit for such a decision, as the festi- 
vities of the season usually fill the house 
with noisy holiday company. An un- 
justifiable hostility to Mr. Bucke was 
manifested behind the scenes, by refusing 
him an author's customary privilege of 
sending in a few friends on his own free 
orders. He was even informed, that 
he might have a place for himself in the 
> orc/us'ra — where he must have been ex- 

posed to all the painful contingencies of 
the night ! Its repetition, therefore, 
was like the first performance — a strug- 
gle between fair applause and party 
hostility. On the falling of the curtain 
thnre was evidently a large majority for 
Mr. Kean's being called on to perform 
the part of Albanio after his return 
from Glasgow. 

A gentleman complied with the ge- 
neral request, and hastily wrote on 
a large card— " When the Italians was 
accepted by the sub-committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, Mr. Kean was pledged 
to perform a principal part in it ; and 
the manager is now called on to engage 
his word, that Mr. Kean will perform 
a part in it on the first night after his 
return to London." After much effort 
and trouble, he succeeded in haying this 



card thrown upon the stage, to Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, at whose feet it lay 
for some minutes, while the howling of 
the Wolves, and the cries of " No 
Kean P — «• Kean in Albanio P — and 
" A third night for the Italians!'' — pre- 
vented the possibility of auy address, 
being heard. Mr. Kemble at length 
took up the card, read it, and withdrew. 
Shortly after, to the general astonish- 
ment, a board M as advanced from be- 
hind the scenes, bearing an inscription, 
announcing that i he If alia rs teas with- 
drawn. There was a propriety in omit- 
ting the Usual word-;, the request of 
the audience, for it is an undoubted fact, 
that The'ltalians was withdrawn in op- 
position to the exp:e sed wish of the aU" 
dience. 

We shall not detail the long confu- 
sion and uproar which ensued. Mr. 
Bucke, by his temperate and gentlema^nlv 
appeal to the press, has rendered a scA 
vice to the literature of his country, for 
which we owe him our thanks. His 
cause has merged in the general interest, 
and we conceive that the friends of Mr. 
Kean and the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre owe him the reparation of per- 
forming the piece with Kean in Albania, 
the very first play-night after that e*m- 
nent actor's return from Glasgow. This 
is no more than a deht of common justice 
to Mr. Bucke, and still more is it due to 
the character of Mr. Kean, the interest* 
of the drama, the existence of that 
theatre, and the wounded feeliugs of 
the public. 

We admire Mr. Kean as a tragedian 
of the very highest class, in characters 
of rough, impetuous passion ; and we 
would do him the service of a wholesome 
admonition as a man. It is clear now, 
that, in Drury Lane Theatre, a system 
has prevailed in direct hostility to the 
true interests of the drama, and of the 
proprietors of the house. A writer, 
instead of being encouraged to lay his 
plot upon the broad ground Jlnor of 
the world, and to draw his characters 
from nature at large, is compelled to 
narrow his views to the green room, 
and draw from nature's journeyman. 
He must paint from and for one per- 
former only ! whose consequence is to 
be supported by lopping, paring, and 
neutralizing all the other characters. 
They are to be shorn of the moral and 
essential properties of identity, to form 
by their insignificance and degradation, 
a foil to a theatrical despot. The actor* 
and actresses, too, are to be chosen for 
the excess of their bodily and profes- 
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wonal incapacity, not for their powers! 
We protest against this monstrous 
usurpation and debasement of the thea- 
tre • and, as members of society and 
lovers of the drama, wc again express 
our debt of warm gratitude to Mr. Bucke 



for the calm and firm spirit, with which 
he has resisted this tyranny, and brought 
the evil practice and its abettors, in all 
their full grown insolence and deformity, 
to the bar of the public. W. C. 



NEW ACTS, 



Cap. I. An Act In provide for the care of 
His Majesty's Royal Person during thecon- 

51 Coo. Ill c. 1, M Geo. III. c. 8, 58 Geo. 
HI. 90.-Cnre of his Majesty s person _ and 
household, &c. to be vested .n the Dolce of 
York— Appointments in the Lord Cham- 

berlain,&c/^ T ^:^ 

s^hold liunted.-Councd to assist Trndejn Lng , manu|acturers to have 



Cap. VI. An Act to enable his Majesty 
to direct the distribution of any reward 
awarded by the Commissioners of the Cus- 
toms or Excise, to the Officers of the Army, 
flaw, and Marines, in such manner as his 
Majesty shall be pleased to appoint. March 
23 

C ap. Vll. An Act to regulate the CuUery 



of the househoiu mu^.-v--- 

the Duke of York.-Oaih to be taken by the 
membe rs of the Duke of York's oounciL- 
Council may examine physicians and others 
upon oulh.-Council to meet and to declare 
the state of his Majcst}'* health to the privy 
council -When it shall appear that his 
Maiestx"* health is restored, the same shall 
be iotined to the privy council, and entered 



i niuc in uu & iuu« ? . „^ 

by the Hammer, the manulacturers to have 
the privilege of making them with the figure 
of a hammer.— Peisons having manuiao- 
tured articles in their possession empowered 
to mark the same with the figure ol a ham- 
mer.— Unlawful for persons easting cutlery 
»are>, requiring edges for cutting to mark 
with the figure of a hammer.— Penalty on 

^ • i : — nnv nriirles 



oeiotiWd to the privy council and entered ^^^^-^'Ic. any articles 
in their books- After such entry, his Ma- 1*™^*%$ ™ T^don/' or « London 
Jesty may, by .sign manual, require the with the »oi<Js ^ ^ _ wW|t , 



Py council aslemble. -Powers of this 
act to cease on his Majesty's declaring, by 
proclamation, his resumption ot he royal 
authority —In case of the death of he Duke 
oi York, the care of his Majesty s person 
shall he vested in the duke's council, until 
provision be made by Parliament— The 
Recent to issue a proclamation tor the meet- 
in- of pailiament,in case the parliament 
be not Auin*.- Regulations for calling the 
meeting rf a new parliament it the event 
shall hapiK-n below the day appointed I by 
n-rits of summons, or in cases where it shall 
l,app< n upon or alter the day appointed by 
writ of summons. Feb. 12. 

C\i> II. An Act for reviving and further 
continuing, until the first day of May. 1819, 
an act made in the fifty-first year ot his pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled, an Act to ex tend an 
Act made in the eighteenth year ol his ate 
Majesty, King George the Second, to explain 
and I amend the Laws touching the Elections 
of the Knights of the Shire to serve m Parlia- 
ment for England, respecting the Expenses 
of Hustings and Poll Clerks, so far as re- 
crards the City of Westminster. Feb. 12. 

Cap. IU. An Act for continuing to his 
Mai'-stv certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, To- 
harco "and Snuff, in Great Britain, and on 
^•ontoffic^ and Personal Estates in 
England, for the service of the year l*iy. 

Feb. 18. . . f 

Cap. IV. An Act for raising a sum of 
Twentv Millions, by Exchequer Bills for 
the service of the year 1819. March ^3. 



VVllII lilt: WUi«a J 

made," except so made.-Persons havmg 
in their possession articles marked contrary 
hereto, before the passing of this act, to be 
excused from penalties -P«J«J» 
in tlieir possession arucles marked contrary 
to the directions of this act, who shall,before 
any information belaid, prove the purchase 
wifhout knowing that the articles were im- 
proper!; marked, to be excused from the 
penalties. March 23. 

C\r VIII. An Act to continue, until Soul 
day of March, 1820, an Act of the last ses- 
sions of Parliament for preventing Aliens 
from becoming naturalised, or being made 
or becoming denizens, except m certain 
cases. March 23. . 

Cap IX. An Act for punishing Mutiny 
and Desertion, and for the better Payment of 
the Army and their Quarters. March > 83. 

Cap. X. An Act for the regulating of 
his Majesty's Royal Marine Forces while on 
Shore. March 23. 

Cap. XI. An Act to indemnify such per- 
sons in the United Kingdoms as have > oimV 
ted to qualify themselves tor Ofcces and 
Employments, and for extending the tomes 
limited for certain of those purposes .re- 
•pectively, until the 25th day . of March, 
1820, and to permit such persons in Great 
Britain, as have omitted to file athdavits of 
the Execution of Indentures of Clerks to 
Attornies and Solicitors, to make and We 
the same on or before the 1st day o Hilary 
Term, 1820, and to allow persons to make 
and file such affidavits., although the persons 



iW «. »- ieiQ March 23. and ttle sucn amoaviis, - r 
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NEW PATENTS. 

Specification of the Patent granted to 
Thomas Heppenstall, of Doncaster, ma- 
chine-maker, for an improvement upon the 
Engine or Machine for catting or reducing 
into what is called Chaff, different articles 
used as dry fodder for hones and cattle. — 
Dated March, 1816. 

The invention consists in the application 
of a worm to turn wheels or rollers, which 
in their revolution are required to meet each 
other. This is performed by an axle on 
which the cutting knives are fixed ; upon 
one end of which is a fly-wheel, and handle 
to turn it. On the same axle is a worm, 
which in its vibration turns the two wheels, 
fixed upon the ends of two rollers, which 
supply or feed the cutting-knives with the 
straw or other articles to be cut or reduced 
into what is called chaff. A box is placed, 
in which the ft raw or other article is placed 
to feed the rollers. 

Specification of the Patent granted to 
Richard Ormrod, of Manchester. Iron- 
founder, for un Improvement in the Manu- 
facturing of Copper, or other Metal Cylin- 
ders or Rollers for Calico Printing.— Dated 
July, 1818. 

The cylinders are made in the usual way, 
thry are generally formed of copper or brass, 
or copper and brass united, and are either 
cart or made from plates soldered together. 
This invention is equajly applicable, whe- 
ther the cylinders are formed in the one me- 
thod or the other. First place the cylinder 
for about a quarter of an hour in a mixture 
of oil of vitriol and water, and afterwards 
scour it well until every part is free from 
scale and dirt. This method of cleaning 
the metal cylinders is not new, nor is it 
claimed as an invention. After the cylinder 
is well cleaned, place it on a mandrel of iron 
or steel (a mandrel of iron inlaid with steel 
is preferable,) adapted as closely as possible 
to the hollow of the cylinder ; then pass the 
mandrel with the cylinder fixed upon it 
through a collar ot iron or steel, (the former 
is preferred, on account of its cheapness,) 
the diameter ol the collar is something 
smaller than that of the surface of the cylin- 
der, the consequence of which is, that by 
the pressure resulting from this operation, 
the pores of the metal of which the cylinder 
is formed are closed, and the metal being 
made to press equally upon the mandrel, 
becomes throughout of one texture, and of 
great and uniform hardness and solidity. — 
The method of drawing the mandrel and cy- 
linder through the collar may be variously 
contrived. It has been found convenient to 
fix a strong iron plate or standard in a verti- 
cal position, and to secure it firmly to a frame 
or table, constructed with great strength and 
solidity. The collar is fixed on a groove or 
bed formed in this plate or standard, on the 
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side opposite that upon which the power is 
applied, and an opening in the plate corre- 
sponds with that of the collar. In thb plate 
collars with apertures of different diameters 
may be placed, the opening in the plate or 
standard being made at least equal to the 
opening of any of the collars. The collar 
is about five inches in thickness, and the 
opening is made a little tapering, the dia- 
meter being something larger on the side 
opposite that u\*m which the power is 
applied than upon the other, and that end 
of the cylinder which is first inserted in 
the collar is also made slightly to taper at 
the extremity. The mandrel, which is of 
course longer than the cylinder, and with 
the cylinder upon it is put into the collar on 
the side opposite to that upon which the 
power is applied, and by the taj>ering of 
the end of the cylinder, and of the open- 
ing of the collar as above described, 
the extremity of the cylinder will just pass 
through the collar, a chain is connected at 
one extremity with the moving power, and 
at the other with the mandrel by means of a 
hook and socket, the end of the mandrel 
placed in the socket, and a steel cottar or 
pin passes through both, and thus con- 
nected the hook fits into a link of the sham. 
The power being set in action, the mandrel 
with the cylinder upon it is drawn through 
the collar. The cylinder in this opera- 
tion is prevented from being forced off 
the mandrel by a slit or cavity made in> 
the end of the mandrel, into which a 
projection inside the cylinder at its ex- 
tremity is made to fit. The operatic ri 
is repeated through successive collars, 
whose diameters gradually diminish until 
the cylinder is brought to a proper state of 
smoothness and solidity. The number of 
operations must of course vary with the 
nature of the metal, the diameter of the 
cylinder and ether circumstances, and no 
certain rule can be laid down upon the 
subject; but it must be left to the workmen 
to determine when the cylinder b brought 
to a proper and perfect state. In this there 
will be no difficulty. The power which is 
used for the above purpose is about a 
hundred horse power, estimated at the place 
where it acts upon the mandrel. The cy- 
linders are usually about twenty-six inches, 
and thirty-six inches in length, before they 
are drawn through the collars, and the 
operation is generally repeated until they 
are extended to the length of about thirty- 
two and forty-two inches. The diameter of 
the first collar is about one eighty-fourth 
part of an inch less than that of the out- 
ward surface of the cylinder; and of the 
second collar about one eighty-fourth of an 
inch less than that of the first collar, and so 
in succession ; but these proportions and, 
the extent of the power may of course be 
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varied, and the machinery ^ may be con- 
■tructed and the power applied in, different 
modes; the above being described merely 
its an example, and a* a convenient method 
of giving eflcct to the invention. Alter the 



cylinder has passed through the different 
collars, and is brought to a proper state of 
smoothness and solidity, place it in the usual 
way on a finishing" mandrel to be turned and 
polished. 



LITERARY REPORT. 

We beg to remind oor Correspondents that all Notice* for line Department roust be sent on or before 

the 16lh of each month ] 



A refutation will shortly be published of 
the Claims of the late Sir Philip Francis, 
K. B. to be considered the author of the 
Letters of Junius. By Charles M. Chal- 
mers, esq. A.M. 

The Entomologist's Pocket Companion, 
containing an introduction to the know- 
ledge of British Insects, with the modern 
method of arranging the classes Crustacea, 
myriapoda, spiders, mites, and insects, ac- 
cording to their affinities arid structure, 
after the system of Dr. Leach, and an ex- 
planation of the terms used in entomology. 
By George Lawouelle, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

A Splendid Credo of Sebastian Bach, a 
M.S. ne\er before printed, is preparing for 
press, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Samuel Wesley. 

Dt. Busby has announced for publication, 
a General History ot M n sic, from the earliest 
times to the present, in 2 vols 8vo. 

Mr. Richard Taylor, is preparing for 
publication, three Maps upon a new plan, 
of the Site? of all the Religious Houses, 
Colleges. Hospitals, &c. within the diocese 
of Norwich, previous to the dissolution of 
monasteries. They will be accompanied by 
a copious reference, and will contain arms 
of religious houses, and much additional in- 
formation. 

Mrs. Hoffland, intends publishing by 
Subscription, a work of which only ilfty 
copies will be printed, entitled " A Descrip- 
tive Account of White Knights," a seat 
of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, to 
be illustrated by twenty-two Engravings, 
from pictures and drawings by T. C. Hoff- 
land. Atlas 4to. 

The Translation of Paradise Lost into 
Welch, in the same metre as the originals, 
by VV. Owen Pug he, will be published in 
the course of the ensuing month. The un- 
paralleled copiousness of the ancient British 
language, enables the translator not only to 
heep verbally to the meaning of the author, 
but generally to preserve even his varied 
pauses and other ornaments, at the same 
time avoiding all literal elisions whatever. 

Mr, Playfair, who, during his residence 
in France, wrote an answer to Lady Mor- 
gan's work, has prepared his MS. for press. 
It will appear in one or two 8vo. volumes. 

Mr. We nt worth has nearly ready for 
publication, an elaborate work on the 
Colony of New South Wales 



The following VVorht are nearly ready 
for publication. 
The Mystery of the Abbey, or the Wi- 
dow's Fireside. 

Sermons preached in St. John's Chapel, 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Sandeford, D.D. 

A Critical Examination of that part of 
Mr. Bentham's Church of Englandism 
which relates to' the Church Catechism. By 
trie Rev. H.J. Rose, A.B. 

The Vestrisad, a mock heroic poem. By 
the Author of The Banquet, a poem; and 
The Desert, a poem. Embellished with 
four highly finished Engravings. 

Thirty Views in Islington and Ponton ville, 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Char 
les Pye jrom original drawings by Augustus 
Pugin ; accompanied with historical and 
descriptive sketches of each subject. By 
W. Bray ley, author of The History and 
Antiquities of Westminster Abbey. 

Reports on the Weather and Diseases of 
London, from 1804 to 1 8 1 6, inclusive, com- 
prising practical remarks on their Causes 
and Treatment, and preceded by an histo- 
rical view of the state of health and disease 
in the Metropolis in former times, on which 
the extraordinary improvement in point of 
salubrity which it has undergone, the 
changes in the character of the Seasons in 
this respect, and the causes of these are 
traced to the present time. By Dr. Bate- 
man. 

Life of Thomas Paine. By Clio Rictc- 
M a n. Embellished with a Portrait 

Sunday School and other Anecdotes, Cate- 
chetical Exercises, &c. By George Rus- 
sell. 

Earl Osric, a romance; from the pen of 
Mrs. Isaacs, authoress of Tales of To Day. 

An Interesting Tale for Youth. By Mr. 
Sitllivan, entitled the Recluse, or the 
Hermit of Windermere. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes 
of Epilepsy as connected with the Phy siology 
of Animal Life and Muscular Motion, with 
Cases, illustrative of a new and successful 
method of Treatment. By Mr. J. G. Mass- 
ford. 

In one vol. 4 to Kenilworth Illustrated, 
or the History of the Castle, Priory, aud 
Church of Kenilworth; containing Sir 
William Dugdale's Account of those Edi- 
fices ; with additions, and a description of 
their present state from minute investigation. 

London before the Great Fire. With a 
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Series of Engravings, with Historical and 
Topographical Descriptions. 

Augustus and Adeline, or the Monk of St. 
Bernardine; a romance. By CD. Haynbs. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Ven- 
geance ; a romance. By Ann, of Swansea. 
5 vols. 

Islander, or the Hero of Epinu, By A. 
Spencer. 

A Romance on the subject of Robin 
Hood. 

Principles of Elocution; containing nu- 
merous Rules, Observations, and Exer- 
cises on pronunciation, pauses, inflections, 



and emphasis ; also copious extracts in 
prose and verse, calculated to assist the 
teacher and improve the pupil in reading 
and recitation, ltmo. 

An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a 
refutation of the Hoadlyan System of it. By 
the Rev. Henry Card. 

Mr. Bayhes, willl publish early in May, 
A Catalogue of Old Books. Pait I. including 
the Valuable Library of a Minister de- 
ceased, amongst which are many of rare 
occurrence, with a Collection of Original 
MSS. Sermons. 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
A more favoured Spring, whether with respect to the crops, or the operations of hus- 
'bandry, has never been witnessed. The wheats are in a remarkable state of forwardneps ; 
and could their progress be in proportion, harvest might be finished in the south during 
the month of July. The quantity of March dust which has flown has had the full of Us 
proverbial good effect. All the spring crops which are above ground wear a luxuriant 
and promising appearance, with those occasional exceptions to be expected ; and the latter 
seed season is likely to be favourable. All parts of the country are unusually early. The 
lambing, owing to the mildness of the weather, has in general been very successful. The 
fruit-trees also exhibit a blossom which encourages us to hope for the most abundant 
crops, should it not be checked by the cold winds, or by frost. 



BANKRUPTS. 

FROM MARCH 23, TO APRIL 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 

Where the addrtts of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he mutt be understood to reside at the 
same place as the Bankrupt. The Solicitors' names are between parentheses. 



ANDERSON H. W Cushion Court. Broad st. 
merchant (Collingridge, Secondaries Office, Colo, 
man street.— Abram R. Liverpool, merchant (Ches- 
ter, Staple Inn.— AslHt A. Lambeth, victualler 
( Poplin, Dean street. 

B. 

Brumwell R. Newcastle upon Tyne, baker 
(Biooksbank, Gray's Inn Square— Baker S. Brigh- 
ton, linen draper (Lumbert* and co., Cray's Inn 
Square.— Buckland T. Langley, Buckinghamshire, 
brick maker (Beckeley, Lincoln's Ion. — Barton W. 
St. Saviour's Church yard, upholsterer, (Rogers 
and co., Manchester buildings, Westminster.— 
Brooke N. Duke street, Lincoln's Ion Field's (A- 
mory and co., Lothbury.— Barnett A. Berner's St., 
Oxford street, glass dealer, (Coppage, Old Broad 
street.— Booth J. Chapel en«lo *rith, Derbyshire 
common brewer (Milne and co., Temple.— Bush, 
H. Wick and Abson, Gloucester, dealers, (King, 
Serjeant's Inu, Fleet street.— Burmesier J. W. and 
C. L. Vidal, New London street, merchants (Bar- 
rows and co., Basinghall street.— Barnes J. Port- 
s*a, builder, (Alexander and co.. New Inn — Bigg 
J. and C. Hatfield, Hertfordshire, common brewers 
(Nicholson and co., Hertford. — Buchanan D., S. 
M. Smith, and F. Aahley, Liverpool, merchants 
(Adlington and co., Bedford row— Bartlett J. 
Frame, Selwood, Somerset, clothier (Edmunds 
Lincoln's Inn.— Beasley C Stroud, Gloucester, 
mercer, (Price and co., Lincoln's inn — Bentley S. 
Hortou, York, worsted manufacturer (Nettleford, 
Norfolk street. Strand— Buckley H. Jouctiod, 
York, innkeeper (Milne and co., Temple. — Ben- 
daUG. H. Bristol, contractor (Bourdillon and 
co.. Bread street, Cheaptide. — Branimer C. Wood- 
house, Yorkshire, man mercer (Battye, Chancery 

New Monthly Mao.— No. 64. 



lane.— Burcher T. of Mitchel Deane, Gloucester, 
timber dealer (King, Serjeant's Inn -^-Bentley S. 
Horton, Yorkshire, worsted manufacturer (Net- 
tlefold, Norfolk street, Strand.— Booth T. New- 
ark upon Trent and A. Booth, Nottingham, tal- 
low chandlers (Knowles New Inn. 

C. 

Chamberlain W. Bristol, corn factor (King, 
Serjeant's Inn, Fleet street.— Canstat N. Upper 
East Smitbneld, chemist (Isaacs, Bury street, St. 
Mary Acre.— CotteriU E. M. and C. G. Vine St. 
Liquor Poud street, bacon merchants (Hind and 
co., Throgmortoo street.— Carr C. Bridge street, 
Westminster, jeweller (Upsdell, Lambeth road. — 
Clancy W. CornhiU , provision merchant (Crosley, 
Great James street, Bedford row.— Cooper J« 
Scholes, York, Sitae merchant (Bigg, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane.— Cruse T. Chat- 
ham, brewer. James, Bucklersbury. — Cope R. 
Worcester, victualler (Price and co., Lincoln's Inn 
— Collinses E. Crooked lane, oil merchant, (Allia- 
son and co., Freeman's court. — Campbell J. White 
Lion court, CornhiU, merchant (Riving ton Fen- 
church street Buildings. 

D. 

Dalgairns P. and E. Winslow, St. Mary at Hill, 
Ship and insurance brokers (Clarke and co., Sad- 
ler's ball, Cheaptide*— Dumpier F. Primrose street, 
Bishopsgate street without, teed crusher (Drue* 
and co., BIIHter sqnare.— Dunnage H. Colchester, 
miller, (Williams, Cursitor street, Chancery lane.— 
Dickinson W. Sea) by, Yorkshire, coal merchant 
(Fisher and co., Hoi born .—Dixon J. Ivybridge, 
Devonshire merchant (Darke and co., Princes St., 
Bedford row, London.— Davies «. Tenby, Pem- 
broke, merchant (Alexander and co.; New Inn.— 
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Dolphin E. Cheddle, Stafford, plumber (Barber, 
Fetter lane— Dootnat S. lata of Liverpool, mer- 
chant (Bla*ket©ek and co., Kiag's Bench Walk, 
Tewple.— Dixon J. Wellington, Shropshire, mer- 
cer (Baxter and co. Gray's loo Place. 

£. 

Elmer E. Mtstley, Essex, merchant (Cocker, 
Hassan ft treat, Soho. 

Fleming T. Limehouse, Middlesex, sugar refiner, 
(Paterson and co., Old Broad street— Fisher W. 
Union Place, Dunbeth, master manner ( Ha j ward, 
Took** court, coraitor street. — Fletcher R. B. 
Bleckbom, Lancaster, manufacturer (Bennell and 
co., St Swithin's lane— Forbes A. B. Bristol, dra- 
per (Price and co., Lincoln** Inn OKI Buildings. — 
Farmer W. Walsall, Stafford, innholdei (Turner and 
Co.. Bloomshury square— Fletcher B. Buruley, 
Lancashire, plumber and glaaier (Mocker and co., 
Uew Boswell court— French J. Junr. Bristol, do- 
truer (Williams, Red Lion square. 

O. 

Orowntng R. Broad street Buildings, merchant 
(Blunt and co.. Broad street buildings — Goddard 
M. Stranglands, Cheshire, tanner (Rosaer and co., 
Bartletfft Buildings.— Gaunt, J. and T. Arm ley, 
Leeds, woollen manufacturers (Few aud co., Hen- 
itetta street, Covent Garden.— Gomperia A. Lom- 
bard street, marahant (Elliott, Fenchurch street — 
Gilpin W. Villiers street, Strand, army clothier 
(Tcasd.de, Merchant Taylor's hall.— Gal It more W. 
Norbury, Derbyshire, taoner (Barber, Fetter lane 
Gowl-ud M. J. Whitby. Yorkshire, porter merchant 
(Edmund's, Lincoln's Inu. — Griffiths M.J. and R. 
Bristol, masons (Edmund's, Lincoln's Inn.— Glover 
E. and E Junr. Warrington, Lancaster, brewers 
(Chester, Staple Inn— Gunton J. Pimlico, picture 
dealer (Turner, Percy street, Ratabone Place. 
II. 

Howard J. Liverpool, flour dealer (Smith, Hoi- 
born court, O raj's Inn.— Hunt J. Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, brandy merchant (Bridger, Angel 
court, Throgmorton street.— Hannan, S. C. Wis* 
beach, Cambridge, linen draper (Sweet and co., 
Baslnghall street.— Homaader T. Halifax, York, 
shire, grocer (Ballye, Chancery Jane— Hellirar T. 
and J. Helliear, Bristol, merchants, (LamheTts and 
co., Gray s Inn— Harding 3. T., C. Oakes, and T. 
Willington, Tamwoith, War wick stir a and Stafford- 
ahire, bankers (Hicks and co., Bartlett's buildings 
Hancock W. Bury St. Edmond's, Suffolk, cabinet 
maker (Amory and co., Lothbury.— Hawkins S. 
Milton, Portsea. Southampton, dealer (Lang too. 
Hare court, Temple— Howard R. Junr. Woolwich, 
brewer (Wiltshire and eo., Winchester house, 
Broad street— Hurrell 8. Minories, corn-dealer 
fClutton and co., High street, South war k— Hoy- 
laud J. KnottioRly, York, grocer (Blakelock, Ser- 
jeant's Inn— Ileuley W. Bradford. Wiltshire, inn- 
keeper (Dan aud eo., Doughty street.— Hull C. 
Jate of Moneyers street, ribbon manufacturer 
(Knight nod co., flasinghall street. 

I. 

Jhaac J Farchem, Hampshire, currier (Dyne and 
co., Lincoln's Ian Fields. 

J. 

Johnson J. Sheffield, draper (Duncan, G raj's 
lun — lone* R, Cbeapside, woollen-draper (Farien, 
Thread needle street. — Jackaou M Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, cotton nSKUufacturtr (Meadowcroft, Gray's 
lun Square. Jones C. E. Kentish Town, ianu«r 
(Carter, Lord Mayor's court office, Royel Ex- 
cuaoae— Jaramo W. J. KLiglilsbridge. paper haug- 
♦r aud paiuier (Hudson, Wink worth place, City 
road. 



K. 

Kilhy J. York, common brewer (Eyre, Gray's 
Inn Square. 

L. 

Lewis W. and J. A. Henderson, Little Tower 
street, wine merchants (Kearsey and co., Bisbopsv 
gate within. 

M. 

Moule H. St. Michael, Bath, baker (Adflngton 
and oo. , Bedford row.— Miller R. Old Fish street, 
bookseller (Lane and co., Lawrence Pountney bill. 
Mac Donald R. Frant, Sussex. Shopkeeper (Row- 
land aud co., Lincoln's Inn Field*— Moua\joy, 
U an well Nursery, Ealing, Middlesex, "Htfnsn 
(Rooke and co., Armouret's Hall. Coleman street. 
Moore F. R Denmark street, Strand.paper stainers 
(Alexander and co , New Inn, London. — Milaee 
R. of Mirfield .Yorkshire, coal merchant (Lake, 
Dowgate Hill— Martin J. St. Phillip and Jacob, 
Gloucester, druggist (Poole and co.* Gray's lna 
Square.— Messent P. Quaker street, Spital Field** 
silk weaver (James, Bucklersbury. 

K. 

Neyler B. Sykehouse, Fish I ale, Yorkshire, ten* 
ner (King, Castle street. Holborn. 

O. 

Owen J. and TI. D. Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate street (Grosby, Great James street, Bedford 
tow. 

P. 

Parkinson T. senr. Mill Place, Scawby, Lincoln, 
shire, T. Parkinson, junr. Kingston upon Hull, and 
J. Lilly, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, raft rr.erchanta 
(Rosser and co , Bartlett's Buildings. Ho born.— 
Pearson J. Portsmouth, mercer (Alexander and 
co., New Inn, London— Pickbourn J. North street, 
c*ty road, drug grinder (Hutchinson, Crown court, 
Threadneedle street— Pearse J. Plymouth dock, 
sadler (Anstice and co., Inner lemple. — Pun ton 
S. Milton next Settingbourne, Kent, miller (Brace 
and co., Essex court. Temple— Peake 8. Pendle- 
ton, Lancaster, wine merchant (Meadowcroft, 
Gray's Inn Square. — Pritchard J. Bristol, grocer 
(Poole and co. Gray's Inn Square— Pearson J. 
Leicester, commission agent (Beverley, Garden 
court, Terti pie— Perkins, J. B. Carpenter's haM, 
London Wall, ironmonger (Clarke and co., Chan- 
cery lane; 

R. 

Rugg J. Bristol, victualler (Edmunds, Exchequer 
Office of Pleas, Lincoln's Inn— Relpb W. Lewknor, 
0> fordshire, fanner, (Rose aud co., Gray's Inn— 
Pegrom M. and J. Pcgrom, Artillery street, Mid- 
dlesex, dealers and chapmen (Walker, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields — Rothwell I. now or late of Arnold, Not- 
tingham, hosier (Sykes, New Inn. 

S. 

Stanley R. Horridge End, Hope, Derbyshire, 
meal dealer (Willis and co., Warn ford court- 
Stalker D. and A. D. Welch, Lead enh all Street, 
slopseliers (Kearsley and co., Bishopsgate street 
within.— Syhley J. Abchurch lane, dry salter (Bir- 
kett, Cloak Laue.— Stubbs W. Lock. Staffordshire, 
innholdt r ( Lous; and co , Ilolborn Court. Gray's 
Inn. -Simpson, Hndderarield.Woolstapler (Beckett, 
Noble street Foster lane. — Summers W. Newcastle 
upon Tyne. flour dealer (Bell and co Bow Church 
Yard— Saxby J. R. Hawkhurst, Kent, hop mer- 
chant (Gregsen and co., Angel court, Throgmorton 
street.— Swatustoo J. Kendal, Westmoreland, Mo- 
rocco leather dresser (Hurd and co., loner Tern- 
pie— Smith B. Birmingham, steel toy maker 
(Clarke and co., Chancery lane— Splett W. Daw* 
lish, Devdu, house builder (Hore Junr. Hatton 
Gardcn^-Samueis E. I. Great Prcacot street. 
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Goodman's Field*, lapidary (Isaacs, Mansfield 
street, Goodman'* fields. — Slade J. Frome, Somer- 
set, clothier, (Williams, Red lion Square. 

T. 

Tatum W. and E. Palmer, Pish street Hill, pa- 
ptr stainers (Hodgson, Old Jewry.— Turner W. 
London road, Southwark, stationer (Jones and co., 
Charles street, Covent Garden.— Thistlewood G. 
Muscovy court. Tower Hill, flour factor, (Drore 
and* co., Billiter square. — Tra vers J. Stangate 
wharf, Lambeth, coal merchant (Brace and co., 
Surry street, Strand.— Thornley S. Levenshulme, 
Lanca s hire, and J. Beck too, Manchester, manu- 
facturers (Ellis, Chancery lane.— Turner W. Llan- 
gollen, Denbighshire, aud A. Comber, Manchester, 
cotton spinners (Ellis, Chancery lane. 

W. 

.Wood S. Bolton, Lancashire, banker (Meddow- 
croft, Gray's Ina. — Whitebrook J. Chester and 



Stafford, shoemaker (Drew and co, Bermoodsy 
street.— Whatton J. Liverpool, rattle dealer < Da 
cle and <co., Palsgrave Place, Temple Bar.— Webb 
A. Hammersmith, couch proprietor (Goren, Or- 
chard street, Poitman square.— Wathen C. late of 
Salter's hall court and Albany road, Ctmberwell, 
merchant (Clarke and co., Little St. Thomas Apos- 
tle.— Wroath, D. Truro, Cornwall, smith (Price 
and co., Lincoln's lira.— Wainwrlght W. Liverpool, 
merchant (Ellis, Chancery lace.— Watt J. J. Eat- 
cliffs Highway, snrgeon (Eicke and co., Alderman- 
bury.— Wood E. Boltou, Lancaster, brasier.— Whit- 
ton, J. Kingston upoa Hull, merchant (Rpsaer and 
co., Bartlett's BuUdiuflS, Uolboro . — Wood. • T. Not- 
tingham, grocer (Hurd and co., Temple. 

Y. 

TouDg P. Juor. end R. Anderson, Wopping. 
sail makers (Blunt and co., Broad street. Buildings. 



A. 

ATMORE r! Foulsham, Norfolk, grocer and 
draper, Apr. CO— Adams T. Ac T. Messiter, Bristol, 
merchants, April 20, May o— Allen A. S. South, 
town, Suffolk, corn merchant, May 4. 

B. 

Binney J. Charles street, Southwark, baker, April 
It— Barton W. Doncasler, Yorkshire, maltster, 
April 15— Boyle N. Upper Thames street, roercb. 
April 20— Bright J.8„W, Bright, H. Bright, and 
M. Bright, Coventry, and Foster lane, London, 
ribbou manufactuiers, April 17— Briggs, J. Scul- 
coates, Yorkshire, grocer, April 21, May 3— Bagle- 
niann J. John's Coffee House, Corohill. broker, 
May 1 — Bindy E. Charles square, Huston, factor, 
May 8— Boyes J. seu. Kingston upon-Hull, sugar 
baker, April 24 — Barton J. St. James's plare, St. 
James's street, dress maker, April 24— Betes J. D. 
Honduras street, Old street, rectifying distiller, 
Adril 27— Bell J. & J. Snowdoun, otherwise J. B. 
Snow don, Leeds, haberdasher. April 27— Bond W. 
Dover, brewer. April 27— Burleigh J. Bristol, brass 
founder, April 2?— Bernard J. 8c C. Manchester, 
linen drapers. May 1— Battersby J. Lower Shad- 
well, ship owner. May 8— Becher C. C. Lotbbury, 
merchant. May 8— Barber 8. J. Austin Friars, ship 
owner, May 8— Bryant J, sen. Hadley, innholder. 
May B— 'Brucre J. late of Craven street, wine raer. 
chant, May 29. 

C. 

Cot ran W. Liverpool, liquor merchant, April 17 
— Cutbush H. & W. Maidstone, carpenter, April 20 
— Coote C. T. Sutton, Cambridge, grocer, April 24 
—Clifford M. St J. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants, 
April 24— Cook ft. & H Sutton, Barton upon- II urn? 
ber, corn factors, April 27 — Cook W. Earith, Hants, 
Victualler, April 28— Cope ilk k C. Stafford, coal 
dealer, May 4. 

D. 

Dewar J. Stamford, Lincolnshire, upholsterer, 
April 27— Davies J. Popptu's court. Fleet street, 
stereotype founder, May 4— Dellow J. Milk yard, 
basket maker, May 29. 

E. 

Els wood A. Chard, Somerset, money scrivener, 
Aprjl 27 — Elponwood J. Liverpool, spirit merchaut, 
Hay 7— Elgar W. Maidstone, Kent, giocer, May 11 
F. 

Falkne r M. Sc W. Birch, Manchester, stationers, 
April 8— French A. B. Old.SoOth Sea House, 
.Broad sUeet, merchant, April 4 & 10— Field W. 
London, merchant, April 27— Flea L. M. Bury 
court, merchant, May l5~FoHCi T. &c £. S. Yaid- 



iNDS. 

ing, Kent, malsters, May 11— Forder H. Basing 
stoke, Hants, stage coach proprietor, May ll 
G. 

Green T. lata of Upper OudJey. Staffordshire, 
farmer, April 21— George T. Leeds, merchant, 
April 28— Godfrey T. Saltan* Hall court, mercru 
April 24— George J. St G. Bedford street. Strand, 
tlo plate workers, May 1— Gore 8. V. Bishopegate 
street, haberdaslier, May 11— QeraJdea S. C. Bioad 
street buildings, merchant, May 1. 

H. 

Higson J. Frodsham, Cheshire, beer brewer. 
May 1— Harvey W. G. Battle, Sussex, gunpowder 
manufacturer, April 20— Holland S. P. St P. Ball, 
hop merchants, April 28— Hughes J. St R. Ch alien, 
Storrington, Sussex, common brewers, April 24 — 
Hodgson W. Playhouse yard, Whitecros* street, 
pacer stainer, April 27— Hall J? St T. Mai k to. 
Compton. Derbysnire, coach makers, April 29— 
Hanly M. Mitre court, Fleet street, tavern keeper, 
M^y 1— Howe G, Ashfoid, Derby, flax dresser. 
May 4— Hendy A. Gower str. Bedfoid sq. builder. 
May 11 — Hudson O. late of Gibraltar, merchant. 
May 29— llardisty W. St J. v Lodge, Nethei^a. 
Yorkshire, merchants. May 29, 
I. 

Iugall J. Bawtry, York, grocer, Mny 7 
J. 

Jackson J. late of MidUletorv, Norfolk, merchant, 
April 26— Jameson J. Mabledon plnce. Tavistock 
square, mariner, April 24— James R. BedwaSdine, 
Worcestershire, miller, April 28.. 

K. 

Kennell J. St J. P. Chan h street, Westminster, 
army and navy agents, April 24^— Kerr W. Lloyd's 
Coffee House, merchant, April 27— Kr root J. Bear 
sUeet, druggist, May 23. 

L. . . 

Leigh R. and D. Armstrong, Liverpool, mcr- 
ehuuts, April 25— L*nc B. IJirchin lane, insurer, 
April 27 — Lucas N. and C. Betoke. Pancras lane, 
merchants, April 27— Leigh R.*etid D< Armstrong, 
Liverpool merchants. May 4— »l>e J., J..S Marti- 
neau. and J. Wilkinson* Bread, street, factors. May 
11— Lachlau J. of Groat Alia street, ship broker, 
May 11. 

M. 

Merac T. and M. la P. QqeejHtrrct, Ckeapaid>, 
warehousemen, April 17— Mugtldge, T. and K* 
King's Lyon, Norfolk, cork manufacturers, A prrl 5 
— MooMum O. Westloc, Durham, ship oWoer, 
April 14 Morgan J. Txnnton, Somerset, Iheu- 
sUaict Apid iB— Morris W. Doncaster, weld dta- 
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ler, May 7-Mayhew J. «t. Osyth, Esacx, miller 
April Si—Mitchell A. of the Grange road Her- 
n«od*ey, tanner , May «S— Moorhou* G. Doncas- 
ter, grocer, May Sth. ^ 

Kash J. Haverfordwest, linen draper, May 6. 
O. 

feme TL Cheater, draper, April 30~OrtoerodG. 
Lanehead, Lancaahiro, innnoldtt, April C3 
P. 

Polly J. New Bond ttreet, furniture printer, 
May 16— Parsons T. Duke atreet, St. Jamca's, 
Westminster, brewhca maker, April 20— Preston J. 
Manor Hill, Shropshire, miller, April 30-Proctor 
G. and W. Birmiuglrani, opUciaus, AumI 'J4— Phil- 
lip* E. Bristol, grocer, Apitl 26— Pryion J. Cnrist 
Church, Southampton, draper, April 27— Palk C 
Kaat Teignmouth, Devoo, linen draper, April 27— 
Prat A. Doncaater, dealer, May 25.— Powell T. 
J^miuatcr, butcher. April «7— Palsgrave T. Ben- 
sett street, BUckfriar* road, insurance bioker, 
May 8— Pratt J. of Brook's Plare, Krnnington, 
Surgaon. May 11— Phillips P. King street, mer- 
chant, M*y J I. 

R. 

Roure J. P. de and J. Hambrook, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street, May 11— Holland F. St. JameV 
street, Piccadilly, perfumer, April CO — Ray R. 
lete of Norwich, grocer, April 23— Robson J. Little 
Britain, Aldersgate street, sUble keeper, May 11 
Reed W. Fleet street, Law bookseller. May 1— 
Reid J. Newcastle opon Tyne, sadler, May 4— 
Robson G. George Yard, merchant. May 11— Ran. 
dall W. now or late of Leeds, merchant. May 11— 
Reid J. Newcastle opon Tyne, saddler, May 11 
8. 

Syaes J. and G. Carriers Hall court, clothiers 



mad factors, April 47— Sbocl J. Hoondsditeb, and 1 
3. UeaJd, Cateatou Street, merchants, May 4 — 
Souter R. Kingston upon Hull, and T. M. Payne, 
Cullum street, London, merchants, May * — Sray- 
thimac, J. B. Birmingham, cutler, May 6 — Sissrll 
T. Jermyn street, Taylor, May 11— Souten E. Fox 
and Knot yard. Snow bill, May 15— Skyer S. P. 
Maidstone, dealer and chapman. May 11. 

T 

Tucker J. Long Acre, linen draper, April 16 — 
Tuckt lt P. D. arid W. groccis. April 31— Tenoi&on 
J.Kiucston upon Hull, Mctn>ller, April 57— T:»y- 
lor S. ol Oxendou street, merchant, May 11. 

U. 

Underbill J., J. Thompson. & J. M. Guest, Bir- 
mingham, merchants, April 19. 

W. 

Wileman T. or 8 Wei»t, Hoa.bley, Su«sex. tan- 
ners, April 27— Wilkinson J. W. Harnc, & J. Wil- 
kiusou, Fiiday street, warehouseman. Apr\l 17 — 
Wilkie C. & J. Redcross street. E«st Smithfield. 
yeast merchants, April 10— Waddincton S. Brig- 
house. Yorkshire, corn factor, April 15— Wilkinson 
R. it S. Jeffries square, London, merchants, April 
17— Worrall W. Liverpool, merchants, April 24— 
Willsoo J. Rathbone place, Oxford strict, booV- 
setler, April 27— Warmiueton J. aud J. E. Gi ace- 
church street, drapers, April 27— Welsh J- and T. 
Carter, New Comptou street, High Holborn, em- 
bossers, May 1— White M. Lowdam, Nottingham, 
bleacher. May 4— Webb R. Winslow, Hereford, 
farmer, May 6— Walker C. W. Brighton, stationer, 
April 30— Wilraot R. S. Bristol, brewer, May IS— 
Warwick T. O. Ac J. Aldred, Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
chemists, May 14. 



DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

WE feel much pleasure in laying be- 
fore our readers the quarterly account 
of the revenue, because, from its pro- 
gressively improving state, the highest 
confidence is inspired. The improve- 
ment which has taken place even upon 
the produce of the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, was of itself greater by 
789,000/. than the April quarter of the 
Tear preceding. The British revenue, 
in the April quarter of the year 1817, 
appears by the 11th report of the Fi- 
nance Committee, to have produced 
9,510,000/., that of the quarter ending 
April, 1818, 10,249,000/.. while the 
quarter which expired 1819 has pro- 
duced no less a sum than- 10,482,000/. 
We have, therefore, all the evidence 
which an augmentation of the revenue 
can give of the improving state of the 
resources of the country ; and we trust 
that the secret committees of the two 
houses of Parliament will produce a 
plan, which will place the currency of 
the country upon a footing not less fa- 
vourable to the operations of trade, than 
^ calculated to secure it against anv appre- 
hensions of a fluctuation of value. In 



confirmation of our assertion we subjoin 
an abstract of the net produce of the 
revenue of Great Britain in the years 
ended 5th April, 1818, and 5th April, 
1819, together with the income and 
charge of the Consolidated Fund. 

The total consolidated fund for the 
year, viz. 5th April, is 42,235,7267. 

The fund for the year before was 
only 39,598,192/. 

Though on this last quarter, as com- 
pared with the corresponding one last 
year, there is a decrease of less than 
100,000/. 

In the annual dates to pay off bills, 
the excess is from 18,466/. in the quar- 
ter ending April, 1818, to 516,837/. in 
the present quarter. 

In the present quarter there are no 
arrears of Property Tax ; and the re- 
ceipt of the arrears for the whole year 
is not more than 227,000/., whereas last 
year it was above one million and a half. 

In the Customs for the quarter there 
is an increase of 115,686/.— in the Ex- 
cise an increase of 226,075/. — in the 
Post Office an increase of 19,000/. — in 
the Stamps, Assessed Taxes, and Land 
Taxes, a total decrease of 130,000/., 
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which, deducted from the increase, leaves 
an increase in the quarter of 232,709/. 
The increase in the year is 2,963,1 15/. 

The charge on the Consolidated Fund 
for the corresponding quarter last year, 
was 8,827,741/. The charge on the pre- 
sent quarter i* increased to 9,770,0U0/., 
leaving a deficiency of 148,300/. Had 
the charge remained the same this quar- 
ter as it was the corresponding one, the 
excess of income beyond the charge 
would have been above seven hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds. 

If we transfer our attention from our 



financial to our commercial situation, 
we shall find the same cause for satisfac- 
tion and congratulation. In the export 
of our produce and manufactures, the 
excess of the year ending 5th January, 
1819, is above five millions beyond the 
year ending 5th January, 1818, and 
nearly six millions beyond the year end- 
ing 5th January, 1817 ! 

The imports are above six millions 
higher than the year before, and above 
ten millions higher than during the year 
ending 5th January, 1817, as will be 
seen by the following accounts : 



An Account of the total, real, or declared value of the Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, exported from Great Britain during each of the three years ending 
5th Jan. 1819 :— 

1817. 1818. 1819. 

£.42,955,256 43,626,253 48,903,760 

Total official value of Foreign and Commercial Merchandise exported from Great Britain 
to all Parts of the World. 

1817. 1818. 1819. 

Z. 14,545,964 11,534,616 12,287,274 

An Account of the total value of all Articles imported into Great Britain during each of 
the three years ending the 5th January, 1819, as calculated at the official rates of va- 
luation. 

1817. 1818. 1819. 

Foreign and Colonial Merchandise £.26,406,634 29,962,913 33,880,983 
Produce of Ireland and the Isle of Man 3,698,931 4,002,318 4,276,651 



Total Value of Imports 



£.30,105,565 



33,905,231 



40,157,634 



If the mercantile world have been 
pausing for the last two months, during 
the important deliberations of the Bank 
Committee — if, with the prudence and 
caution of British merchants, they have 
been checking, for that period, . their 
spirit of enterprise and adventure — we 
trust, after- this statement, they will 
again go forth to their accustomed voca- 
tion of collecting from every quarter of 
the globe the treasures of each climate 
and country, in return for the manufac- 
tures and skill and industry of this great 
nation — as unrivalled in the arts of peace 
as in the brilliant achievements ana glo- 
ries of war. 

The House of Commons was on the 
1st occupied with a question of consi- 
derable importance, It was — Whether 



the summons of that House to a soldier 
supersedes the authority of his officer 
over him ? The declared opinion of the 
House was in the affirmative. This in- 
volves so delicate a principle of constitu- 
tional power, that we will not venture 
an opinion upon it. It may perhaps be 
said, that the authority thus asserted by 
the House would, if pushed to the ex- 
treme, embrace the command of the 
army ; but, on (he other hand, it 
may also be urged, that if an officer 



had the right to refuse permission to 
a soldier to attend, then the legisla- 
ture would be subservient to the mi- 
litary authority. The. attendance of 
a soldier, when summoned, might be 
secured, by making his officer respon- 
sible as well as himself. Perhaps this 
would be preferable to releasing the 
former from the authority of his com- 
mander. 

On the 2d, Mr. Agar Ellis gave notice 
of a motion for an address to the Prince 
Regent, praying him to remove the 
Hon. Wvndham Quin from the office of 
Custos Kotulorum of the county of Li- 
merick. The fate of this motion may 
be easily anticipated. The House having 
by a previous vote declared the hon. 
member had been guilty of no act which 
called for serious csnsnre. 

Lord A. Hamilton brought forward 
his motion respecting the bur^h of Aber- 
deen. The noble lord denied, in the 
outset, that his object was to introduce 
parliamentary reform into Scotland, 
under the pretext of amending the ex- 
isting system of royal burghs of Scotland. 
Lord Castlereagh, however, entertained 
a different, and, in our opinion, a more 
correct judgment with respect to the 
tendency, at least, of the motion, what- 
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ever may have been its motives. It 
was, he said, " nothing else than to in- 
troduce into Scotland a parliamentary 
reform which the other side of the House 
could not obtain for England. The 
disguise was somewhat too thin to cover 
the real purpose/ 1 Upon a division, 
the motion was rejected. 

Oq the 3d an ineffectual attempt was 
made, by Mr. Lambton's presenting a 
petition from General Gourgaud, to 
establish a case of cruelty against the 
persons who conveyed him out of Eng- 
land, under the authority of a warrant 
from the home secretary. Gourgaud, 
like his late master, knows how to 
make the most of a little. 

The plain facts of the case appeared to 
be, that a warrant was issued for his 
apprehension and removal, and he seem- 
ed to have taken a great antipathy to 
warrants, and, not liking to go, became 
refractory, which compelled the exercise 
of coercion on the part of the officers. 
All the grievances complained of by the 
General and his friends, were met by a 
flat denial from Mr. Give and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and we believe the petition to 
be, neither more nor less, than an impu- 
dent tissue of deliberate falsehoods. 

The second report of the Committee 
of Secrecy was read in the house on the 
5th, relating to the Bank restriction; 
and the house placing a just confidence 
in the judgment of that Committee, was 
induced to pass, without a division and 
without going through the usual forma- 
lities of proceeding, an act restricting 
the Cash payments of the Bank until a 
future day. With respect to the period 
at which it may be expedient to recom- 
mend the commencement of Cash pay- 
ments, nothing has transpired which can 
at all justify a conjecture on the subject. 
On the 8th, the house adjourned for the 
holidays. 

FRANCE. 

If the existence of a genuine public 
opinion in France could any longer be 
doubted, it would suffice to compare the 
effects produced, in the interval of one 



month, on private affairs and on general 
confidence, by the adoption of the Cham- 
ber of Peers, of the proposition of M. 
de Bartbelemy, and by its rejection in 
that of the Deputies. Frenchmen un- 
derstand ambiguous measures, and all 
classes of society foresaw, at the first 
view, the aim of this attempt, which was 
as unlimited in kt effects as it was vague 
in its expression. 

' Among the petitions lately presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, was one 
from a soldier, claiming the continuance 
of a pension which he had received for 
having saved the life of Buonaparte 
when first consul: it was referred to 
the Committee of expenditure. We 
cannot help thinking it a strange request 
to be preferred to the ministers of Louis 
XVIII ; but it is yet more strange, that 
it called forth no expression of astonish- 
ment from any member of the Chamber. 

AMERICA. 

The Congress closed its sessions on 
the 3rd of last month, beyond which 
their constitutional term of service did 
not permit them to extend. The report 
of the senate upon the conduct of Ge- 
neral Jackson and the Seminole war, we 
are free to acknowledge, is drawn up 
with, great perspicuity and even elegance 
of style. It condemns the conduct of 
General Jackson with respect both to his 
engaging in the war at all, and his savage 
condemnation of Arbuthnot and Ambris- 
tcr. 

In the treaty lately entered into with 
Spain, the Americans have terminated 
the only existing controversy with any 
of the European powers. It rounds off 
their southern possessions, and for ever 
precludes foreign emissaries from stir- 
ring up Indians to war and Negroes to 
rebellion, whilst it gives to the southern 
country important outlets to the sea. 
It adjusts the vast western boundary, 
and acknowledges the sovereignty of the 
United States, under the hitherto con- 
tested Louisiana Treaty, over all the 
territory contended for. 



INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 



BULLETIN OF THE KIKG'S HEALTH. 

Windsor Castle, April 8, 1819. 
His Majesty has been generally cheerful 
during the laat month j but his disorder has 
suffered no diminution. His Majesty's 
health continues good. (Signed as usual.) 



Ecclesiastical Preferments.) — The Rev. 
Daniel Guilford Wait, to the rectory of 
Blagdon, Somerset — The Rev. Edmund 
Gardiner, to the rectory of Tenterae-Parra, 
in the diocese of Llandaff.— The Rev. Nath. 
Strath, to the rectory of St. Peter's, Bristol. 
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-*>Tbe Rev. John Clarke, to be chaplain to 
the Sheriff of Somerset*-— The Rev. W. 
Jones, A. M. of Swindon, Wilts, to be chap- 
lain to the Earl Paulett.— The Rev. John 
Fisher, A. M. to the prebend of Farthing- 
ton and Writhlington.— The Rev. Matthew 
Marsh, M. A. to the office of chancellor of 
Salisbury diocese.— The Rev. Joseph Gum- 
ming, jnn. M. A. td the free-and endowed 
gramma? school of ChudleigtyDevon. — The 
Rev.W, S. Bradley, to the living of Chard, 
and to the prebeodal stall of Timberscorabe. 
—The Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. to the place 
and dignity of a prebendary of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster.— The 
Rev. John Stedman, B. A. to be head mas- 
ter of the free grammar school, Guilford, 
Surrey.— The Rev. Robert Clifton, A. M. 
to he domestic chaplain to Elizabeth, Dow- 
ager Lady Monson. — The Rev. R. Clifton, 
to the rectory of St. Nicholas, Worcester, 
and Matsoo, Gloucestershire. — The Rev. J. 
B. Syer, to the rectory of Little Wratting, 
Suffolk — The Hon. and Rev. Geo. Pellew, 
to the vicarage of Nasing, Essex. — The 
Rev. J. P. Reynolds, to the rectory of Little 
Munden, Herts.- The Rev. T. T. Walms- 
ley, B. D. to the rectory of St. Vedsat, Fos- 
ter-lane, and Han well, Middlesex. — The 
Rev. H. S. Plumptre, to the rectory of 
Eastwood, Notts.— The Rev. James Croft, 
to the rectory of Salt wood, and Chapel of 
Hythe, Kent.— The Rev. Charles I^acy, to 
the living ofTringand Wigginton, Herts. — 
The Rev. Henry Mcars, to the vicarage of 
Hartley Wintney, Hants.— The Rev. Thos. 
Spenoer, to the rectory of Winkfleld, Wilts. 
E. Grove, esq. to be receiver- general for 
Staffordshire.— The Rev. John W. Bellamy, 
to be head master of Merchant Taylors' 

School The Rev. Phillip Fisher, D. D. to 

the office of precentor of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. — The Rev. R. Knight, jun. to the rec- 
tory of Newton Nottaye, Glamorganshire.— 
The Rev. T. Thorpe, M. A. to the rectory 
of Widford, Nottinghamshire.— The Rev- 
Joseph Tweed, jnn. to the rectory of HinUV 
sham, Suffolk.— The Rev. J. Jones, of Oak- 
ham, to the living of Burley on the Hill. — 
The Rev. Thomas Walker, jun. B. A. to the 
prebend of Featherstone. — The Rev. Rich. 
Odell, to be one of Lord Anson's domestic 
chaplains. — The Rev. E. Valpy, to the vi- 
carage o? South Walsham, St. Mary, Nor- 
folk.— The Rev. E. Gray, to the rectory of 
Kirk Misperton. 

Births.] The lady of Lieut-general Sir 
Richard Jones, K. C. B. of a daughter.— 
AlLalebam, the. lady of Francis Hartwell, 
esq. of a daughter.- The lady of Captain 
Hillyar, of a son.— The lady of John Guise, 
esq. of Upper Baker-street, of a son. — The 
lady of S. Cartwright, esq. of Bedford-place, 
of a daughter. — In Harley ford-j lace, the 
lady of James Cowan, esq. of a daughter. — 
In Arundel-street, the lady of W. Yatman, 
esq., of a son. — At WarfieW House, the lady 
of the Hon. Lieut.-general Brpdrick, of a 



daughter. — In the Commercial-road, Lam- 
beth, Mrs. T. Lett, of a son.— At Highgate, 
of a daughter, the lady of Captain Lang- 
slow, late of the Bengal Army, her fourth 
child ; the eldest a native of Africa, the se- 
cond of Asia, the third of America ; and all 
horn within the last four years and a half. 
— In Hanover-square, the lady of Sir Simon 
Clarke, bart. of a son. — In Albemarle-street, 
the lady of Robert Keate, esq. of a still-born 
daughter. — The lady of Mark Milbank, esq. 
M. P. of a son and heir. — The lady of Capt. 
Forrest, of Montague-place, Russel-square, 
of a son. — In Lower Grosvenor-street, the 
wife of Addison John Cresswell, esq. of a 
son and heir. 

Married."] At St. Mary's, Islington, Tho. 
Clarke, esq. of Lincoln's-inn-tields, to So- 
phia, fifth daughter of the late Robert Stan- 
ton, esq. of Islington-green. — At St. Luke's 
Church, Wm. Henry West, esq. of the Is- 
land of Jamaica, to Barbara, second daugh- 
ter of John Holham, esq. Borough. — At St. 
Mary's, Islington, "Gustavus, son of G. A. 
Smith, esq. of Highbury Grove, to Jane, 
third daughter of Joseph Travers, esq. — 
At the New Church, Mary-le-bone, Ynyr 
Burgess, esq. to Anna Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Joseph Mee, esq. of Upper Berkeley-str. 
Portman-square. — At Mary-le-bone Church 
David Latimer St. Claire, esq. Capt. R. N. 
to Elizabeth Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the late John Farhill, esq.— At St. Mary's, 
Islington, Mr. Wm. Browning, of Goswell- 
street-road, to Miss Louisa, daughter of Mr. 
John Mansin, of Percival-street, Goswell- 
Plreet— At St George's, Hanover-squar**, 
Sir Jacob Astley, bart. to Georgiana Caro- 
line, youngest daughter of Sir Henry Dash- 
wood, bart. of Kirtlington Park, Oxford- 
Fhirc. — At St. Clement's, Mr. John Allen, 
brother to the Rev. Wm. Allen, of Peel, 
Lancashire, to Miss Ann Hutchinson, of 
London.— At Temple Church, Mr. Thomas 
Chorley, of Wellington, to Sarah, third 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Chorley, ofWivels- 
combe, Somerset. — At St. Paul's, Jona- 
than Henry Christie, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
to Mary* second daughter ef Daniel Conner, 
esq. of the county of Cork, Ireland. — At St. 
George's, Hanover-square, Mr. George 
Francis, of Woodbridge, to Mary, second 
daughter of John Baggett, esq. Great Titch- 
field-street, Cavendish-square. — James Va- 
lance, esq. of Sittingbourne, Kent, to Catha- 
rine Margaret, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J. D. Plestow, of Watlington Hall.— At St. 
George's, Hanover-square, Mr. Joseph 
Young, to Maria, second daughter of Mr. 
Thos. Eddison, of Romford. — At St. James's 
Church, the Rev. J. W\ Trevor, to Frances 
Alethea, eldest daughter of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Wollaston.— At St. Botolph's, Ai- 
de rsgate-street, Mr. Charles Motram, of 
Conduit-street, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Samuel Moore, esq. of Suffolk House, 
St. Pancras. — Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. of 
Bedford-square, to Miss Longman, daugh- 
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ler of Thos. Longman, esq. of Mount Grove, 
Hempstead. — At St. Pancras, Wm. Robin- 
son, esq. of Hamsterley Lodge, Durham, to 
Johanna, youngest daughter of the late Ad- 
miral Sir H. Christian, K. B. 

FRANCIS WILLIAM. BLAGDON. 

Genius and industry, quickness of per- 
ception and constancy of application, are 
seldom combined. The life of Mr. Blagdon, 
however, presents an interesting example— 
the more interesting from its rareness — of 
genius and industry forcing their way from 
an humble station, and gradually raising 
their possessor to a more elevated rank in 
society. Left, at an early age, to carve out 
a subsistence for himself, it was fortunate 
that he possessed a lively, active spirit. He 
was constitutionally enterprising and san- 
guine; enterprise generally insures suc- 
cess; success as generally inspires new 
confidence ; and thus a most salutary action 
and re-action are produced. When events 
of an adverse nature overpower these bene- 
ficent influences, they may be regarded as 
constituting the exception to a general 
rule. 

The subject of this slight biographical 
sketch w^s a native of the metropolis : 
Francis William Blagdon, born on the 2nd 
of January, 1777, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Blagdon, a respectable tradesman 
in St Paul's Church-yard, and of Mary, 
his wife, whose maiden name was Harrison. 
Of parental care and instruction it was his 
melancholy lot to be soon deprived : his 
mother died in the month of July, 1785; 
and his father, surviving her a little more 
than two years, died in October, 1787, leav- 
ing besides the eldest, two younger sons, 
William and Edward Harrison, at the re- 
spective ages of four and two years. The 
former died in the West Indies, in the year 
1800. To the latter, now connected by 
marriage with Mr. M'Millan,of Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, his eldest brother sus- 
tained, through life, the kind and tender 
office of a parent. He was, indeed, his 
father — brother — friend ; and warmly and 
gratefully was his affection repaid. 

1 he only education which Francis Blag- 
don received, previously to the death of 
his father, was at a day-school in Watling- 
street At that period he was a lively, 
clever boy, for his age, and, allowing for 
the unfavourable circumstances of his 
situation, he was an excellent English 
scholar; and, in acquiring the rudiments 
of the Latin tongue, he had laid the foun- 
dation of future study. 

Mr Blagdon's pecuniary affairs at the 
time- of his death not being in a prosperous 
state, his eldest son, Francis, was imme- 
diately taken from school ; and, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Davis, one of the 
god-fathers of his brother Edward, he was 
placed with a solicitor, in Chiswell-street. 
With that geatleman he remained a twelve- 



month ; during which, his attachment to 
literary pursuits was strikingly apparent. 

Fond of books, of a warm temperament 
and lively imagination, it is not surprising 
that he should be disgusted with the dull 
drudgery of an attorney's office. Acting 
from his own impulse, he quitted this 
situation, for one, as most persons would 
have considered, much less eligible, In 
1788, when only eleven years of age, be 
answered an advertisement, which appeared 
in The Oracle, for a reading-boy in the 
office of Mr. M'Millan. That gentleman, with 
whom he immediately engaged, soon saw, 
encouraged, and rewarded his abilities. In 
Mr. M'Millan's office, where he remained 
till the year 1799, he made himself master 
of the printing business, which, it is pro- 
bable, he would afterwards have followed, 
had not a regulation of the trade precluded 
from its advantages all but those who had 
established their right by the serving of a 
regular apprenticeship. His practical ac- 
quaintance, however, with what may almost 
be termed an intellectual art, proved ex- 
tremely useful to him in almost every sub- 
sequent period of his life. Nor was this the 
only knowledge which he acquired whilst 
under the care of Mr. M'Millan; in ad- 
dition to perfecting himself in the Latin, 
he, from the peculiar circumstances under 
which he was placed, became a proficient in ' 
the French language. At the time here 
particularly referred to, Mr. M'Millan was 
the printer of The Sun; a journal which, 
from its commencement to the present day, 
has been characterised by loyalty of prin- 
ciple, and determined opposition . to the 
domestic enemies of Britain. The office of 
this paper was frequented by numbers of 
the French literati, who had here found an 
asylum from the sanguinary proscriptions" 
of their own distracted country. By many 
of these expatriated sufferers, the youthful 
subject of this memoir was noticed ; with 
several of them he contracted habits of in- 
timacy ; and, as it may be easily con- 
ceived, it was frequently in his power to 
return their attentions by services of no 
contemptible nature. In this mutually ad- 
vantageous intercourse, his critical ac- 
quaintance with the French tongue daily 
increased ; and, so completely did he triumph 
over its difficulties, that ultimately, he was 
enabled to translate with accuracy and 
fidelity the most difficult scientific works. 
He is even known to have drawn up, in 
French, various documents, of both a 
public and private nature. 

In the year 1 796, twelve months before 
he left Mr. M'Millan, he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. J. Kelly, now of Wim- 
bledon, in Surrey; and, in return for 
teaching him French, Kelly instructed Blag- 
don in the principles of music. He toton 
displayed considerable talent in his per- 
formance on the piano-forte y eosao years 
afterwards, he occasieaaJiy amqeed himself 
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with ihe violin ; and, amidst more serious 
avocations, his musical attainments were 
the solace of many a weary hour. Mr. 
Blagdon, though not, strictly speaking, a 
connoisseur, was an enthusiastic lover of all 
the line arts ; and some little productions of 
hi j pencil, which have been preserved, are 
sufficient to show, that, had painting been 
his profession, he would have ranked high 
amongst the artists of his day. 

It was while he was with Mr. M'Millan, 
that Mr. Blagdon produced his first literary 
tract—" The Political Portfolio." What 
that publication was, we know not ; but 
that it indicated genius, and a ca[»abiliiy of 
excellence, there is no hazard in asserting, 
from the fact, that it attracted the notice of 
one of the ablest writers and soundest poli- 
ticians of the age. When we thus mention 
the late Mr. John Gifford, who was at that 
time editor of the The True Briton, they 
who have had the happiness of knowing 
that gentleman will feel that we do not esti- 
mate his merit too highly, 

Mr. Blagdon relinquished his situation at 
The Sun otlice, in the year 1797, continu- 
ing, however, on terms* of friendship and 
intimacy with Mr. M'Millan, till 1810. 

On leaving Mr. M'Millan, Mr. Blagdon 
devoted his services to Ululate Dr. Willich,* 
in the capacity of amanuensis ; and it de- 
serves to be known, that, whilst thus em- 
ployed, he projected, and assisted in the exe- 
cution of that useful work, The Domestic 
Encyclopedia, which is now nearly, if not 
quite, out of print. From its scarceness, 
Mr. Blagdon was desirous, in 1813, of com- 
piling a new edition; but he was unable to 
meet with any bookseller disposed to em- 
bark in such an undertaking. Whilst with 
Dr. WiUich, who, it will be recollected, was 
a native of Germany, Mr. Blagdon availed 
himself of the opportunity to acquire the 
element* of the German lunguage. 

In 1738, he quilted Dr. Willkh, and en- 
gaged in a similar capacity with the late Mr. 
Nicholson, long known as the truly respect- 
able editor of The Philosophical Magazine, 
and as the author and editor of manv other 
valuable scientific works.t Under the au- 
spices of this gendeman, of whom he ever ex- 
pressed himself in terms of the highest re- 
spect, Mr. Blagdon obtained an insight of ex- 
perimental chemistry, and materially in- 
creased his stock of general knowledge. He 
remained with him until the beginning of 
the year 1800. 



• Author of Lectures on Diet and Re- 
fjitnen, 8rc. 

* It will interest many of our readers to 
know, that Miss Nicholson, in conjunction 
with a daughter of a valued friend of her 
lather's, has, some time, conducted a re- 
sectable seminary for youn^ Indies, at 
I Jaydon, in the vicinity of Ipswich, Suflolk. 
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In 1801, from causes which it is unneces- 
sary here to explain, Mr. Gifford, whom' 
we have already mentioned, came into pos- 
session of The Porcupine newspaper, which 
had been then recently established. By the 
loyal, the patriotic, and the good, Cobbett, 
the original editor of The Porcupine, was, 
at that time, regarded as one of the ablest 
firmest, and most incorruptible supporters 
of the Church and State, the King and 
Constitution. The Bible and Mitre wSre 
over his door ; his motto was, Fear God, 
and honour the King ! — he was visited and 
patronised by many of the best and wisest 
men of the nation. It is not therefore sur- 
prising, that Cobbett' s name, at the head of 
the paper, should have been esteemed of 
some importance. For the sake of his 
name, and cordially respecting the moral, 
religious, and political principles, of which 
Cobbett was then the professor, it was the 
wish of Mr. Gifford that he should retain a 
share in the concern ; that share was one- 
eighth. It is certain, however, that in the 
eyes of some, who imagined they could 
discover a lurking renegade behind a vio- 
lent and imposing exterior, his name proved 
rather injurious than beneficial. 

Although Cobbett was still the ostensible 
proprietor of The Porcupine, Mr. Gifford 
took upon himself its entire management 
and control ; confiding its general conduct to 
Mr. Blagdon, as editor. This appointment, 
which, in its result, evinced Mr. Gilford's 
judgment in the estimation of character, 
excited surprise in the eyes of many, that a 
task so arduous should be entrusted to so 
very young a person. For this task, how- 
ever, Mr. Blagdon was eminently qualified, 
by his perfect acquaintance with what may 
be termed the mechanism of a newspaper ; 
by the extraordinary facility and rapidity 
with which he translated the foreign jour- 
nals ; and by his perfect knowledge of, and 
agreement with, the political tenets of his 
principal. 

It was daring the time that he held the 
editorship of The Porcupine, that Mr. 
Blagdon became acquainted with Cobbett, 
and with the late Henry Redhead Yorke. 
It was then, too, that his intercourse com- 
menced with the humble individual, who, 
by sketching this faint memorial, is dis- 
charging one of the sad yet grateful duties 
of friendship. 9 



• Of that individual, it is necessary only 
to say, that he was introduced to Mr. Gif- 
ford by the late Dr. Bissett; that, for many 
years, his pen occasionally contributed to 
The Anti-Jacobin Review : that he was se- 
lected by*Mr. Gifford to assist in what might 
be termed, more strictly, the literary and 
critical departments of The Porcupine; 
and that, till the period of his death, he had 
the honour of enjoying the friendship and 
confidence of that great and excellent man ; 

Vol. XI. 3 B 
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Perhaps the nut a inn oil the year 1601 
was the happitst period oi Mr. Blagdon's 
life. Uis health was good; his spirits were 
buoyant, his prospecU were fair, he was 
surrounded by friends ; and, to crown the 
climax, he was then united to the woman 
whom he had long; loved, with whom he 
fondly honied to pass many a long year of 
happiness I In some respects, those fairy 
visions were realised ; hut, alas! his cup 
was embittered by many a nauseous 
draught. 

Towards the close of this year, a change 
of ministry, the precursor of the peace of 
Amiens, took place ; Mr. GifTord's politics 
were firm and unbending ; and, finding that 
his exertions in The Porcupine could be no 
longer essentially serviceable to the cause 
which he had invariably supported, he 
made a transfer of the property. By the 
new proprietors of the paper, Mr. Blagdon'* 
editorial assistance was retained ; but the 
concern was not of a profitable nature, and, 
in a short tin.e, its career was closed. 

Soon ^afte rwards, in the year 1802, lie 
was engaged Cobbett, to assist him in his 
Political Register, which was commenced 
about that period. The Register was not 
then, as it has been since, a libel upon every 
thing respectable and good. This con- 
nexion, however, as might have been ex- 
peeked, f rom the overbearing disposition of 
Cobbett, was but of short duration. 

In the course of the same year, he was 
engaged as Editor of The Observer, a 
well known Sunday paper, which he con- 
ducted till 1S08, with ample credit to him- 
self, and advantage to its then very worthy 
and respectable proprietor. 

A singular, extraordinary, and distressing 
event, in the life of Mr. Blagdon, now- oc- 
curred. In the year 1803, at the time when 
the naval administration of Earl St Vincent 
had excited a universal outcry amongst the 
political adversaries of that nobleman, Mr. 
Blagdon, under the signature of " Aris- 
tides," addressed a letter to his lordship. 
After the letter had been printed, but not 
published, its author was induced to submit 
it to the inspection of his friend, the pro- 
prietor of The Observer. That gentleman, 
in consequence of some favours which the 
noble earl had conferred upon one of his 
relatives, at that time in the naval service of 
his country, particularly urged Mr. Blagdon 
to suppress the pamphlet, and to allow him 
to present it to his lordship. To this pro- 
position Mr. Blagdon assented. Strange as 
it may seem, no sooner had his friend paid 
the noble earl the compliment — or, more 
correctly speaking, rendered him the ser- 
vice alluded to, than his attention was re- 
warded by a prosecution for libel, com- 
menced against him at the suit of his lord- 
ship ! The author of the letter, with that 



a man whom he loved and respected, ad- 
mired and honoured. 



frankness and manliness of character which 
distinguished him though life, immediately 
avowed himself. The consequence of this 
was, that ihe original prosecution was drop- 
ped, and a new one was commenced against 
Mr. Blagdon. 4fc accordingly tried 
for the alleged loel in the Court of King's 
Bench, on the 1st of June, 1805, convicted, 
and, in the ensuing term, sentenced to six 
month's confinement in the prison of the 
court. 

Upon this subject it is painful to dwell. 
During the period of his confinement, Mr. 
Blagdon wiote an account of his trial, and. 
several political tracts; and prepared his 
History of India, a splendid work of illus- 
tration, for the press. 

From the year 1803, till the beginning: 
of 1808, when his preparations for Thw 
Phoenix newspaper were commenced, Mr. 
Blagdon was extensively engaged in transla- 
tions and other works tor the booksellers. 
Amongst these publications may be men- 
tioned, translations of the Voyages and Tra- 
vels of Denon. in Egypt; of GoMberry, in 
Africa; and of Pallas, in Russia; in eight 
volumes: — Modern and Contemporary* 
Voyage* and TrateU, in ten volumes ; Tfce 
Modern Geographer, in five volumes; (he 
Life of Lord Nelson, and that of Geerfe 
Morland, the painter, &c, amounting, in 
the whole, to nearly fifty volumes and 
tracts.* 

At the commencement of the year 1808, 
a* already stated, Mt. Blagdon began his 
preparations for The Phamir, and, on the 
14th of February, number L of that journal 
appeared. For the first eight or nine 
months, its success was perhaps unparal- 
leled in the annals of newspaper publica- 
tion; but the tide of political events ran 
counter to his exertions ; his laudable en- 
deavours to stem that tide proved unavail- 
ing ; and the fall of The Phwnix was more 
rapid even than its rise. This revulsion of 
public taste was generally attributed to Mt. 
Blagdon's truly liberal, generous, and in- 
dependent defence of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, against the malignant 



• The last number of Mr. Blagdon's 
Political Register, published on the 2Sd of 
January, 1811, contained a list of his pub- 
lications opto that period. " If," says he, 
" in either a translation, a compilation, or 
an original piece— if, in any one part of 
all the numerous books there mentioned, a 
single jacobin or democratic article is intro- 
duced, or any piece, which can tend to bring 
religion into contempt, or to degrade the 
government or constitution of my country ; 
but, on the contrary, it be not discovered, 
that I have forced in notes and observations, 
on every occasion, to excite a tespect for 
loyalty, morality, and religion, then will I 
submit to be considered undeserving of li- 
terary honours and political astisnntwn I V* 
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•Macks of toe of the most worthless, most 
contemptible of men. The whole of this 
memorable affair displayed a striking illus- 
tration of the truth, that the British people 
feel as correctly as they judge erroneously. 

By sacrifice? almost \oo serious to be 
contemplated* The Phamir was kept atloar 
two years, and then it sunk — for ever ! 

Previously, however, to that distressing 
event, Mr. Blagdon, still true to the cause 
which he had espoused, had brought out 
(in October, 1809) his Political Register, 
in opposition to that of Cobbett. This, by 
various additional privations aud sacrifices, 
was continued till the month of January, 
1811, when it experienced the same late as 
The Phoenix. 

In attempting to v <- tablish these two 
papers, Mr. BlugoVi. tt^ndod the sum of 
Dearly 3,-300/.; besides which he was ulti- 
mately '* Mripf>ed of his all — even his books 
and his household furniture."* ** His ever 
active, ever-buoyant spirit rose suj»erior 
to misfortune ; but, notwithstanding his 
incessant and indefatigable exertions for the 
support of his family, and for the liquida- 
tion of pecuniary claims against him,tbeduors 
of a prison weie closed upon his worn aud 
harassed frame. From this severe and com- 
plicated ruin he never completely emerged. 
His persona! liberty \»vs indeed ohtained ; 
but his high sense of honour and integrity 
never again permitted him to feel himself 
free* and the remainder of his lUe pre- 
sented only the me.'ancholy display of a 
liberal mind struggling anxiously, but un- 
availingly, again -t the inroads of poverty 
and the attacks .» Jisease/'t 

From the termination of The Political 
Register, till the spring of the year 1813, 
Mr. Blagdon was without any regular pro- 
fessional engagement. In this long and 
distressing interval, however, he \ ,»s net 
idle. In the early part of 1812, he *as 
presented wi»h a copy of the French ^>rk 
of Montgallard, then just publislted^ •• On 
jthe Monied Situation of Great Britain, in 
181 1." This be immediately translated; 
but, unfortunately, instead of producing a 
•remuneration for his labour, it served only 
to increase his embarrassment. 

With the assistance of u merchant of 
' considerable eminence, of high lalent, and 
of extensive informatiou, in the city, he next 
wrote on elaborate and complete Mutation 
of Mont mallard's book, which he sent to a 
nobleman, high in office, for his perii4al. 
In this affair, also, he was unfortunate. 
Numerous were the applications which he 
made to that nobleman, to have thewmk 
returned, but without effect: he lost not 



• Vide " An Appeal to the loyal, the 
benevolent and the humane, in behalf «>i the 
family of the late Mr. Francis William Blag- 
don referred to at page 18G of the present 
volume of The Aew Monthly May tut inc. 
t Md t 



only the time and labour which be had de- 
voted to the tract, but the tract itself. 

In 1813, at the time before alluded to, 
one of his old and steady literary friends 
had the satisfaction, nu quitting the metro- 
polis, of resigning the editorship of two 
weekly payers '.n his favour. The salary, 
-though not high, Mas acceptable; but, by 
t' : caprice of a :.ew proprietor, he was de- 
prived of this advance, at the very mo- 
ment uhen, by his %\u ?<. *sful exertions in 
promoting the imprests o| the concern, he 
was entitlc-d, tr* moral Justice, to an increase 
of stipend. 

Before tir : s even;\ however, he had com- 
menced, in 1811 an engagement with Mr. 
Byrne, as a retiortcr of the debugs of the 
House of < numta, f or The ftJoi ning Post. 
Duti:i£ }»: « rttfion with tiiat generous 
and libeiol- ir.:i«:, he experienced, 

even *> his I » Vor.a ..ts, innumerable 
kindness and ^****r.(ious, which he was 
ever most anxious *<_ acknowledge. 

For many ytir, Mr. BU^don tod la- 
boured under a scvoie curonic asthma, at- 
tended, as was generally thought, by a 
phthisical affection of the lungs. The ar- 
.duo*- mature of the employment, to which 
he had had recourse, as a parliamentary 
reporter ; shut up, perhaps for many hours, 
in the heated gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, and then suddenly exposed to damps 
and chilling airs, at all seasons of the night 
— accelerated the progress of these com- 
plaints, which, finally brought him, to the 
dreaded hour that is « u : minted for all 
living." After a short ' »^»tineraent to his 
chamber, preceded by a tons: and wearisome 
stage o! debility, he expired mi thou t a strag- 
gle or a groan, in tl»e arms of his affection- 
ate brother, and of his worthy friend, Mr. 
Kelly, on Thursday, the 24th of December, 
Hi 8. His* remains were committed to the 
silent earth, in St. Margaret's church-yard, 
- iposite the north door of Westminster 
Abbey, on Saturday, the «d of January, 
1819; on which day, had he h>«* he 
would have completed his 42d year. 

The maiden name of the lady whom Mr. 
Blagdon married, and hy whom he has left 
lour children— two girls anil two boys, 
within the ages of nine and fourteeu — was 
Edwards.* She h a native of Oswestry in 
Shropshire. 

In tiie ♦« Appeal, &c." which was pri- 
vately circulated alter Mr. Blagdon' s death, 
iu the h >pe of obtaining soo»e pecuniary 
aid lor his bereaved widow and orphans,* 
it is remarked, that, •* in the last uttn»ber 
oj his Political Register, he deckirtd. that, 
had he the means, his literary labours 
against the united enemies of his country, 
should terminate only vith the failure of 
his f levities. This patriotic sentiment was 
crowned with fruition, perhaps bvftittl h*> 

• #'///' ;»p.st IS** "f the \if »nt .alr.nie 

beP •• • rrCtltc. 
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hope*. Hit ruling passion was strong, 
even in death. The very last essay that 
he published, only three or four days be- 
fore be resigned his submissive spirit to the 
Great Author of our being, was levelled 
against the mischievous declamations of one 
of the would-be demagogues of the day." — 
In the same paper, it is observed, that, 
" never indulging in personalities against 
his political opponents; never forgetting, 
even 'in the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of passion/ the self-respect of a 
gentleman ana a scholar, Mr. Blagdon had 
not an enemy in the world. All who knew 
him loved him. With his pen, or with his 
parse, when it allowed him, he was ever 
prompt to relieve the distresses of others.* 1 
—It was indeed the enviable fortune of the 
deceased—and it was equally honourable to 
him and to his friends — that his attachments 
were durable as they were warm. 

" Joy follow thee ; if joy can reach the dead, 
And, or ray mind misgives, it surely will ; 

For, when the miseries of life are fled, 
How sweet the deep forgetfolness of ill !" 

T. H. 

AUGUSTUS VON KOTZRBUB. 

Augustus von Kotzbbub was born 
March *, 1761, at Weimar, where his father 
was Secretary of Legation, in the service of 
the Duke, and #hf re his mother still lives. 
He was remarkable when quite a child for 
his vivacity and sensibility, and was not yet 
six years of age whan he made his first at- 
tempts at poetry. His love of the dramatic 
art was early excited by the then very good 
company of players at Weimar, in which 
were the families of Seiler, Brandes, Boeckh, 
and Eckhof. At this period Kotzebue at- 
tended the Gymnasium, where Musa?us, 
afterwards his uncle, obtained great influ- 
ence over him by his instructions and ex- 
ample. He was not quite sixteen years old 
when he went to the university at Jena, 
where his love for the drama found new en- 
couragement in a private theatre. From 
attachment to his stster, who married in 
Duisburg, he went for a time to the univer- 
sity there ; whence he returned, in 1779, to 
Jena, studied jurisprudence, without how- 
ever ceasing to live for the theatre, and to 
compose various pieces. He soon after 
passed his examination, and became an 
Advocate. He now enjoyed the entire 
friendship of the worthy Musceus, and at- 
tempted, as he had already done, with Wie- 
land, Goethe, Hermes, and Brandes, to 
imitate Mussbus, an example of which is 
his « /, a History in Fragments" At 
I^eipsig he printed a volume of Tales, and 
went thence in 1781 to St. Petersburg, whi- 
ther he was invited by Count Goerz, Prus- 
sian Ambassador at that court. He became 
secretary to the Governor-general Bawr; 
and the latter being charged with the direc- 
tion of the German theatre, Kotzebue was 
again in his element. His first dramatie 
work, Demetrius Iuanowilsch (which is 



very Kttle if at all known,) was performed 
with great applause in the German theatre 
at St. Petersburgh, in 1Z88. An article, 
dated St. Petersburg, in No, 120 of the 
Hamburgh newspaper for 1782, says," This 
play is not a masterpiece, but in several 
parts it is admirable, and promises us that 
the author, who is now but 22 years of age^ 
will be one day a great acquisition to the 
theatre and the dramatic art." But Bawr 
died two years after. As he had recom- 
mended Kotzebue to the protection of the 
Empress, he was made Titular Counsellor ; 
and in the year 1783, member of the High 
Court of Appeal at Revel. In 1785 he was 
made President of the Magistracy of the 
Province of Esthonia, and as such raised 
to the rank of nobility. It was at Revel 
that bis talents were displayed in a series of 
works, which made him the favourite of the 
public His " Sufferings of the Ortenberg 
family " (1785,) and " The Collection of his 
smaller Essays" (1787,) first shewed in a 
brilliant manner his agreeable and diversi- 
fied style; but it was especially his two 
plays, *' Misanthropy and Repentance," and 
" The Indians in England," which gained 
the poet the highest reputation in all Ger- 
many. His ill health obliged him, in 1790, 
to make a journey to Pyrmont, where his 
ill-famed " Doctor Bahrdt with the Iron 
Forehead," which he published under the 
name of Kaigge, lost him a great part of the 
esteem which the public had conceived for 
him. AAer the death of his wife he went 
to Paris, and then for a time to Mentz. He 
then obtained his discharge, and retired, in 
1795, to the country, where he built the lit- 
tle country seat of Frieden thai, eight leagues 
from Narva, in Esthonia. The " Youngest 
Children of my Humour," and above twenty 
plays, belong to this period. He was then 
invited to Vienna, as poet to the Court 
theatre. Here he published a great part of 
his " New Plays," which fill above twenty 
volumes. As various unpleasant circum- 
stances disgusted him with his place at 
Vienna, be requested his discharge, after an 
interval of two years, and obtained it, with 
an annual pension of 1000 florins. He now 
went to live again at Weimar, but resolved 
to return to Russia, where his sons were edu- 
cated in the Academy of Cadets, at St Pe- 
tersburg. Baron von Krudener, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Berlin, gave him the 
necessary passport ; but he was arrested on 
the Russian frontiers (April 1800,) and, 
without knowing for what reason, sent to 
Siberia. 

A happy chance delivered him. A young 
Russian, of the name of Krasnopulski, had 
translated into the Russian language Kotae- 
bue's little drama, " The Body Coaajtoaii 
of Peter the Third," which is an indirect 
eulogium of Paul I. The translation was 
shewn in MS. to the Emperor Paul, trho 
was so delighted with the piece, that he im- 
mediately gave orders to fetch back the 
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author from his banishment, and distin- 
guished him on his return with peculiar 
favour. Among other things he made him 
a present of the fine domain of the crown, 
of Worrokull, in Livonia; gave him the di- 
rection of the German theatre, and the title 
of Auric Counsellor. M. von Kotzebue has 
given a romantic account of his banishment, 
well known all over Europe under the tide 
of « The most remarkable Year -of my 
Life.'* After the death of Paul I. Kotzebue 
requested his discharge, and obtained it, 
with a higher title. He went to Weimar, 
where he lived a short time, and then to 
Jena. Various misunderstandings which 
he had with Goethe, vexed him so much, 
that he went in 1602 to Berlin, where he 
joined with Merkel to publish the Journal 
, called Der Freymuthige. Kotzehue and 
Merkel wrote against Goethe and his adhe- 
rents, Augustus, William Schlegel and Fre- 
derick Schlegel ; and as M. Spazier, at that 
• time editor of the " Journal for the Fashion- 
able World, 1 ' espoused the cause of the lat- 
ter, there arose a very violent paper war. 
A more serious consequence of the misun- 
derstandings between Kotzebue and Goethe 
was the removal of the Literary Journal of 
Jena to Halle, and the establishment of a 
new Literary Journal at Jena. In 1806 he 
went, for the purpose of writing the history 
of Prussia, to Konigsberg, where he was 
allowed to make use of the archives. His 
work on the history of Prussia, published at 
Riga 1809, in four volumes, is certainly not 
an historical masterpiece, but deserves at- 
tention, particularly for the original docu- 
ments printed in it. The year 1806, so 
unfortunate for the Prussian monarchy, ob- 
liged bim to go to Russia, where he never 
ceased to combat the French and their Em- 
peror with all the arms which a writer pos- 
sessed of so much wit could command 
(particularly in his journal " The Bee"). 
The public in Germany were the more eager 
after his published works, as the French 
hardly permitted a free or bold expression 
to be uttered in Germany. As under these 
circumstances bis political writings had ex- 
cited a very high degree of attention, he ap- 
peared, on the great change in the political 
affairs of Europe in 1813, to be peculiarly 
qualified to maintain among the people their 
haired of the French. Raised to the rank 
of Counsellor of State, he attended the Rus- 
sian head-quarters, and published at Berlin 
a Journal, called " The Russian and German 
Journal for the People." In the year 1814, 
he went to Konigsberg as Russian Consul- 
Genera] in the Prussian dominions, where, 
besides several political pamphlets, comedies 
and little dramas, he wrote a history of the 
German Empire, which is said to be very 
partial. In 1816 he was placed as Coun- 
sellor of State in the Department of Fo- 
reign Affairs in St. Petersburg, and in 1817 
received the commission to go to Germany, 
in order to send repdrts directly to the Em- 



peror Alexander, On the State of Literature 
and Public Opinion in Germany. He 
settled, for this purpose, at Weimar, where 
he published at the same time a Literary 
Journal, in which he constituted himself 
judge of all writings in every branch of li- 
terature which he thought worthy of no- 
lice, and at the same time delivered his 
opinions on politics and on the spirit of the 
times in a manner which his opponents ac- 
cuse of being in the extreme partial and il- 
liberal. His Cossack-like tactics, say they, 
with which he made war on all liberal ideas, 
especially the wishes of the people for re- 
presentative constitutions, freedom of the 
press, Ac. in the name of sound reason, of 
which he fancied himself the representa- 
tive, gained him great applause with a cer- 
tain class of readers. But it drew upon him 
the indignation of no inconsiderable part of 
the nation, particularly the ardent minds of 
the German youth ; and in this tendency of 
his latest literary labours, we must doubtless 
look for the chief cause of his violent and 
tragical death. 

In the summer of 1818, M. von Kotzebue 
left Weimar, with hij family, to recover his 
health in the baths of Pyrmont, passed on this 
journey through Franci'ort on the Maine, 
and chose alter ward* Manbeim for his 
place of residence. There he continued his 
literary and diplomatic labours, violently 
attacked, in his Literary Journal, the Gym- 
nastic Exercise*, Th* Abuse of the Free- 
dam of the Press, The Assemblies of the 
States, 8fc. and incensed in a high degree 
the German students, by concluding bit 
observations on the well known tumultuous 
scenes at Gottingen last year, with the fol- 
lowing words : " Truly every lather who 
casts an anxious look on his (ions, would 
heartily thank that government which would 
set the example of banishing from its uni- 
versities the Licence of the Students; for in 
this academical liberty, as it is called, more 
good heads and hearts are ruined than 
formed,'* &c. 

Kotzebue possessed a very distinguished 
physiognomy. His person was of the mid- 
dle si z*, and extremely well proportioned. 
His eye was sharp and penetrating, his 
countenance expressive; his whole manner 
shewed understanding, but also the consci- 
ousness of possessing. In him has perished 
a man remarkable for a versatility of talent 
which few have possessed in an equal de- 
gree. Whatever may have been the mo 
tives of his assassin, however thfe ardent 
mind of the youth may have been worked 
upon by fanaticism, the deed he has com- 
mitted cannot be contemplated without the 
highest detestation. 

OBOROB HBNRY HARLOW. 

This distinguished artist was born in St 
James'-street, London, on the 10th June, 
1 787. His father, who had been many years 
in China, and ten a resident in Cantos, in 
the exercise of commerejal pursuits, died in 
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the month of February preceding ; so that 
our Artist had the early misfortune to be a 
posthumous child. Thus upon his mother, 
a wife at the age of 1 5, and a widow at the 
age of 27, devolved the charge of six infants, 
of whom five were females, and the last a 
boy. It may easily be conceived how pre- 
cious such a boy must ha^e been to a parent 
so left to buffet with the world's business and 
cares. -And it does appear, that the deepest 
anxiety for his fulure welfare, was ever one 
the most governing passions of her life, 
ith laudable foresight, and to induce 
habits of discipline and diligence \\ one 
without the control of a father, George was, 
when very young, sent to the scho 1 -A J»r. 
Barrow, iu 9*ho Square. From thence he 
was removed to the academy of MV. Roy, 
in Burlington-*treet, and in these two places 
received, we believe, all the scholastic edu- 
cation of which be was evei master. What 
literary improvement he afterwards made 
being entirely his own. While al Mr. Roy's 
that irresistible predilection for the art in 
which he became so distinguished, and 
which had evinced itself almost from the 
cradle, acquired an ascendancy so entirely 
engrossing his mind, as to lead him to des- 
pise or neglect other occupations. His mo- 
ther, unhappy at the idea of her son devot- 
ing himself to a profession so exceedingly 
precarious as that of an- artist, sought thv 
advice of a Mr. Rush, a friend of the family. 
T© this gentleman it was explained, that 
George, when only five years old, was never 
without the pencil in his hand \ that when 
the rest of the family went to the theatre, or 
in other amusements, his sole delight was 
to be left at home with implements for draw- 
ing, and permission to use them ; and that 
drawing, and nothing but drawing occupied 
his thoughts, and tired his soul ; his pleasant 
toil by day, and his dream by night. Mr. 
Rush listened to the exposition, and gave at 
xonce the advice of a prudent man, and the 
aid ef a true friend. 

He was not misled by that scrawling pro- 
pensity which is an imitative faculty, inhe- 
rent in almost all children; but neither 
would he oppose a bent of genius apparently 
as natural as it was powerful, and as real as 
it was strong. 

His counsel was, not to dissuade the boy 
fr? m his favourite pursuit, but to afford him 
a fair trial, in order to ascertain if his love 
of the art was worth cultivating ; or in other 
words, if instead of being a freak of imma- 
ture judgment, it had its roots so deep as to 
defy every effort at removal. Of this expe- 
riment he took the expense upon himself, 
and George was (to his infinite satisfaction,) 
assigned as a student for one year, to the in- 
struction of M. de Cort, a painter of land- 
scapes, portraits, and occasionally, of ani- 
mals, lire pencil was minute, and bis pic- 
tures generally laboured and hard, but his 
peculiar habits were far from being ill cal- 
culatedfbr a beginner, who must be initiated 



into all the toils of detail. Young Hariow'a 
progress justified the anticipations of his 
friends. From De Cort, he went for tweive 
months to study under Mr. Drummond. 
During this period, so ardent was he in the 
search of knowledge — so anxious for im- 
provement, tViat he absolutely resisted every 
effort to seduce him into the amusements 
generally so acceptable at his time of hie. 
While with Drummond, the scholar, who 
had soon outstripped his master, became 
impressed with an enthusiastic admiration 
of Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lawrence. The 
productions of that gentleman were the 
theme of his boundless panegyrics, and he 
longed to be like him, with all that intensity 
of desire which belongs to aspiring genius. 
In consequence of which an application was 
made to Mr. Lawrence, who consented to 
receive him as a pupil, by which phrase is 
meant, that he would, for the payment of 
a hundred guineas, annually, allow him tree 
access to his house at nine o'clock in the 
morning and to copy his pictures till four in 
the afternoon, but give no instructions of any 
kind. Accordingly Harlow prosecuted this 
course for about 18 months, and worked 
with uncommon diligence, in adding the 
grace and flowing outline of his new master 
to the minute finish and broad manner of his 
two antecedent preceptors. So ardently did 
he thirst for fame that he has often been 
heard to say, " I do not want riches, I in- 
tend to paint for fame and glory*" The 
whole life of this young man was of the 
same character, and we dwell upon it as a 
lesson to all who aspire to distinction in the 
arts, or indeed in any other pursuit. Mr. 
Harlow never studied at the Royal Academy : 
he used to say, that he could do more at 
home, where his attention was undivided, 
than even with all the advantages offered 
thore, in the midst of so many others to 
distract it. About this time the house of 
Mr. Hamilton of Dean-streot, was to let, and 
being every way fitted up for the accom- 
modation of a v painter, he secured it, and 
with bis mother and family, removed into it, 
where she continued to reside until a short 
time before her death, which happened in 
the year 1809. 

As it is our purpose rather to trace 
the artist, than the man, we will now 
briefly mention such matters as illustrate 
this subject. During his whole life, it was 
Mr. Harlow's custom to sketch at the mo- 
ment every thought that occurred to him, 
and seemed deserving of being so embodied. 
He thus accumulated port folios of trea- 
sures, the materials for almost every emer- 
gency. A practice of collecting and, as 
it were, realizing ideas in this way, cannot 
bo too much recommended, either to artists, 
or authors. His first Historical picture 
piece was Bolingbroke s entry into London, 
which was never exhibited. The first which 
was exhibited at ihe Koyal Academy, (ex- 
cept the portrait of his mother) was the 
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Quarrel between Elizabeth and h<*r favorite 
gjtex* in which Majesty so far forgot itself 
M to stride a subject. We do not remem- 
ber any other subject in the higher walks of 
ar i between this, which was painted ten or 
tvtive years ago, and the Hubert and Prince 
Afth ur w bich was at the British Gallery 
about *° ur }' ea rs since. Indeed, we appre- 
hend, from Mr. Harlow's not retaining the 
house m Dean-street, more than about seven 
years of this time, and other circumstances, 
that he waa "nder some shade of pecuniary 
difficulties and eclipse. The pirture, Hu- 
bert wh* c h we have just mentioned, was 
painted for a Mr. Leader, at the price of 
only 100 guineas; and Mr. L. afterwards 
exchanged k w > tn the Artist, for a subject of 
nearer dom 6 ' 1 * interest, the portraits of two 
of his daughters. The splendid picture of 
the Kemble family, in the characters of 
Katherine, Kin? Henry, Wolsey, &c. was 
originally begu 11 on a small scale, but the 
Artist became s° enamoured of his theme 
as he proceeded, that he enlarged his plan, 
and produced th* present admirable work, 
which he consign'-** to Mr. Welsh, the com- 
poser, for 100 guineas. The last great 
work exhibited by Mr. Harlow, was Christ 
healing the worna** w ho had an issue of 
blood. It possessed great merit, though 
not on the whole so fine a » some of his for- 
mer efforts. Mr. H- obtained a well earned 
and high reputation by his unrivalled por- 
traits upon a small wle. Those of Mr. 
West and Mr. Northcote will be long remem- 
bered as chef-d*oeuvres. His talents seemed 
to be unfunded, and with the exception of 
landscape, we are not acquainted with any 
branch of the art in which he did not excel. 

On the 22d of June, 1818, Mr. Har- 
low set out on a tour of improvement, to 
ftalv;and ro-landed at Dover the 13th of 
January 1819. This, but for its termina- 
tion, was to him a fortunate and glorious 
journey. In Italy he made many friends, 
and received many honors from the various 
Academies. During this short interval of 
absence he made an entire copy of the 
Transfiguration, and executed a comj-osi- 
tion of tilteen figures oi his own conception, 
which was at the request of the celebrated 
Canova publickly exhibited at his own 
house, and afterwards at the Academy of 
St. Luke's. These two pictures are shortly 
expected in England, and we congratulate 
the lovers of the Fine Arts on the treat 
awaiting them by their exhibition. Soon 
alter V r. Harlow's arrival in town he was 
seized with that malady which terminated 
hw existence, which was the cynanche paro- 
tidao, or what is commonly called the 
mumps. At first it did not threaten any 
consequence more serious* than a few days 
confinement at home, but perhaps from an 
anxiety to get rid of so unpleasant an exter- 
na) appearance, at an important period for 
active exertion, the disease was checked 
and thrown inward. It speedily assumed a 



dangerous aspect, and at length ulcerated so 
as to preclude the possibility of administer- 
ing nourishment of any kind, and even to 
prevent utterance. In this dreadful state 
he lay for several days, and expired on the 
28th of January, 1819, in the S2d year of 
his age. 

The remains of this distinguished Artist 
were buried in a vault of St. James* church, 
attended by his nearest relatives, and some 
of the eminent Artists of the present day. 
As a painter, we would rank Mr. H. in the 
very first place. To surprising variety of 
talent, he added the finest feeling for what 
was really captivating in the art. His taste 
was pure, and his genius great. Sometimes 
faulty in his drawing j his outline waa free, 
llowing, and graceful; and his style of 
colouring rich and splendid. In composi- 
tion the same innate feeling for what was 
delightful guided him, and in expression he 
fell short of no competitor. His faults 
when compared with his excellencies^ were 
of the most trifling kind, and in a short 
time would all have been eradicated. 

FRANCISCO MANUEL. 

The celebrated Portuguese poet PrancUco 
Manuel, died at Paris on the 25th ult. at 
the advanced age of 84. From his earliest 
youth he had successfully cultivated almost 
every branch of literature. Having pro- 
foundly studied the l*?st Portuguese classi- 
cal authors, his works were imbued with a 
portion of their beauties, and his literary 
productions helped to revive among his 
countrymen a taste for the noblest studies. 
His odes which are full of enthusiasm, are 
remarkable for bold traits and sublime flights 
of genius.. In his translation of La Fontaine's 
Fables he overcame difficulties which were 
before thought insurmountable owing to his 
perfect knowledge ot the French and Por- 
tuguese languages. Unfortunately, it is not 
with respect to talent only, that he may be 
compared to other celebrated poets ; fame 
smiled more kindly on him than fortune* 
The Marquis de Marialva, the Portigucsu 
ambassador to the French Couru vhose 
kind patronage Manuel had lon^qnjoyed, 
befriended him in his last #ln,ess,and afford- 
ed him all the assistance that might be ex- 
pected from his benevolent &>|>oeition, and 
his love of literature and the fine arts. 

Died.] In Baker street, Portman square, 
the Rt Hon. Lady Elizabeth Drummond, 
widow of the lat* H. D., esq. — At his house, 

Maida Hill, J. D. Windeler, esq. 71 

In Beaumont street, St.' Mary-le-boime, J. 
Story, esq., formerly Lieut-colonel in the 
21st fcegt of foot— At his house in Con- 
duit street, Sir Vv\ Farqphar. Bart., 81— 
In Weymouth street, Anne Dowager Mar- 
chioness Townshend, relict ol the most no* 
ble George, first Marquis Townshend, of 
Rainham hall. Norfolk — In E us loo square, 
John Horsley, esq. 77 — In Chancery lane, 
Frances, wife of Mr. G. Reynell — In Russel- 
place, Fiteroy sq., Matilda, fourth daughter 
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erf E. Shaw esq.— In Green street, Grors- 
nor square, Mrs. Cook, 79 — Is great Or- 
mond street, Anna Maria, fourth daughter 
of Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., 17- In 
Cock* pur street, Mr. R. Thompson, 65— In 
Tavistock street, Covent garden, Mr. R. 
Miles, .79— In Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
the Rev. W. Douglas, only ton of the late 



Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, 51 — E. 
Parratt, esq., clerk of the journals of the 
House of Peers, 71 — Penelope, youngest 
and only surviving daughter of E. Were, 
esq., of Were's cot, Somerset, SO — On Lud- 
gate Hill, Mr. R. Morgan, 29— At Brighton, 
W. Throckmorton, of Brook street, Gros- 
venor square. 



PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 



BBDPORDSH1RE. 

Married.] At Bedford, Mr. Merry, prin- 
ter, to Miss Jones. 

Died.] Mrs. Higgins, widow of John 
H ,esq. late of Turvey house. — At Bedford 
Mr J. Small, 60 — At Milton house, near 
Bedford, E. Knight, esq. — At Ampthill, R. 
Johnson 93 — Mrs. Jane Fossey, of Dunsta- 
ble, 77. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.] At Kintbury, the Rev. F. W. 
Fowler, to Miss Emily Hallett, youngest 
daughter of W. H., esq. of Dentford house 
— W. Harbett, esq. of Chievely, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr. Marson, of the 
name place. 

Died.] At Kirtlington, Mr. Trafford, 79 
— At Idson,T. Browne, esq.— Mr. J. Clarke, 
of Rooknett, near Lambournc — At Reading 
Mr. Winkworth. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.] The Rev. N. Goldsborough, D. 
D., rector of Landcrton. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
It appears by the University Calender for 
the present year, that the total number of 
members of this University, whose names 
are on the boards, is 3698, being 254 more 
than the preceding year, and an increase of 
1,576 since 1804, when the number was, 
1,122. 

Births.] At Cambridge, the lady of C. 
P. Hodson,esq. of St.* Peter's College of a 
son. 

Married.] Mr. P. P. Bays, school-mas- 
ter of Cambridge, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. J. Jonson, of Chesterton — S. Jack- 
son, esq. Captain in the 3rd Dragoons, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Cook, 
of Newton Hall, Northumberland — AtCam- 
bridge, J. Hayward esq. to Miss A Id red, of 
Yarmouth. 

Died.] At Linton, the Rev. E. Fisher, 
rector of Dux ford, St. Peter's, Cambridge, 
90 — Mr. J. Marshall, 50 years keeper of 
the Library Schools, &c. at Cambridge, 82 
— At Long Stow Hall, Charlotte Ann, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. Dr. Thomas — 
Mr. R. Bishop of Cambridge— At Thrip- 
low, Ambrose Benning, esq. 93. 

CORNWALL. 

Several boats have already put to sea, and 
inany more are fitting for the spring macka- 
re! fishery in Mount's Bay. Eight hun- 



dred, caught by one boat on Wedn e sday 
morning, sold at Penzance lor three pence a 
pieae. The Brixham boats, which convey 
these fish to the London market, have not 
yet made their appearance. 

The landed interest of the sister counties 
of Devon and Cornwall have come to a re- 
solution to erect an iron bridge across Ha- 
moaze, similar to that at Sunderland in point 
of height, vis. 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, to admit the sons of Neptune pas- 
sing under without striking their colours. 
In respect to arches, it will have the same 
number as the Southwark ; the central one 
spanning the whole breadth of Hamoaze, 
the other two (under which the streets of 
Torpoint and New Passage will respectively 
pass) are for the sole purpose of obtaining 
a tolerably level road-way of 70 feet wide, 
including foot-ways of ten feet each. The 
name fixed on is « The Union Bridge," as 
the key-stone will unite the counties. 

Births.] At Truro, Mrs. Moore of a 
daughter — At Pendavy house, the lady of 
J. Rennie, esq. of a daughter— At Falmoullj, 
Mrs. J. Mitchell, of a daughter— At St. Co- 
lomb, Mrs. J. Truscott, of a daughter — At 
Trengwainton, the lady of Sir Rose Price, 
of a daughter— At Truro, the lady of Capt 
Pengelly R. N., of a daughter—Mrs. Wil- 
liams of a daughter — Mrs. T. Pierce of a 
son — Mrs. Lilly, of a son — Mrs. Hodgson, 
of a daughter — At Redruth, Mrs. Trevorah, 
of a son — At Camborne, the lady of the 
Rev. H. Rogers, of a daughter— At Bod- 
min, Mrs. Jenkins of a daughter. 

Married.] At Myler, Mr. J Hill, of 
Genans, to Miss Mary Goodfellow, of Rose 
Vale, in Myler— At Liskeard, M. Waller of 
Luton, to Miss Jane Ede— At Budick, T. 
H. C. Jones, esq. of Bangor, to Miss Nicho- 
las—At Bodmin, M. J. Belling, to Miss 
Grace Fisher— At Falmouth, Mr. H. Brud- 
ford, to Mrs. Miller— R. S. Skues, of Hel- 
ston, to Miss Noyl— At Stoke, the Rev. P. 
E. Trever, of Liskeard, to Miss Welch, of 
Plymouth Dock— At Creed, Mr. N. Oliver, 
of St. Germans, to Miss Henwood; of 
Truro— At St. Tudy, J. May, esq. of Luf- 
fenton, to Miss Hawke — At Redruth, Mr. 
R. Williams, to Miss Darket— At Falmouth, 
Mr. Eyre, to Miss Mayor. 

Died.] At Lambezzo, near Truro, Jane, 
daughter of J. Wright, esq. 24— At Truro, 
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Mr. Sherale— At St. Mary's, Col. Goo. 
Vigoreux, Lieut. jGovernor of the Scilly 
Wands— At Musagun, Mr. R. Wilcot, 62— 
At C rowan, Miss Cardell, of St. Colomb, 
aged 19— At Redruth, Mr. Trevenna,75 — 
At Falmouth, Miss Michell— At Fowey, 
Jaoe, daughter of Mr. Whitford — At the 
same place, aged 17 years, esteemed and 
much lamented, Miss Puckey— At Padstow, 
Mr. J. Ilodge, 68 — At Copper House, Miss 
Vivian, 36 — At Bodmin, Mr. Lewis Ros- 
cula, 75— At Penzance, Mrs. Eddy, 75 — . 
At Wakebridge, Mrs. Susan Brewer, 80 — 
At Padstow, Mr. W. Courtenay, 64— At 
Launceston, John Bignell, esq surgeon — A t 
Tops ham, Leonardus Aust,esq. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The shepherd of Mr. R. Robinson, of 
Helsington Laiths, near Kendal, went to 
view and count his master's flock. Find- 
ing one of the number to be wanting, and 
looking attentively for it, he at last heard 
a sheep bleat, when to his great surprise, 
he observed the poor animal at the top of 
an ash-tree covered with ivy, seven yards 
from the ground, from which elevated sta- 
tion it seemed to beg for immediate assist* 
ance. The shepherd being afraid to under- 
take the task himself, went home for the 
aid of his fellow servant, who, not giving 
credit to bis account, at first refused to ac- 
company him — but being at length pre- 
vailed upon to go, the sheep was brought in 
safety down irom his perilous situation. 
Carlisle Patriot. 

Henry Hall, esq. of Carlisle, on Easter 
Day, presented a very handsome service of 
Communion Plate to his native parish of 
G ilc nix. 

Birth] At Keswick, the lady of Robert 
Southey,esq. poet laureate, of a son. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. James Leigh- 
ton, to Miss Jane Purvis— At Burgh, W. 
George Lawson, to Miss Lonsdale — At 
Kendal Mr. J. Wallas, to Miss Foxcroft— 
At Carlisle, Mr. W. Longhead, to Miss 
M. Burns— At Whitehaven, Mr. R. Wilson, 
to Miss Faulkener — At Kneadbright, Dr. 
Shard, to Mrs. Kenoan — At Carlisle, Henry 
Tweddlc, to Miss J. Richardson — At Lam- 
plagb, Capt. J. Jenkinson, to Miss F. Jack- 
son — At Carlisle, the Rev. W. Ponsonby, 
vicar of Urswick, near Ulverston, to Miss 
Athburner. 

Died.] At Carlisle, Mr. Thomas Car- 
rick, 91— At the same place, Mrs. Paley, 
relict of the Rev. Dr. Paley, 76— At Work- 
ington, Catherine, daughter of John Wal- 
ker, esq. 20— At Greystoke, Mrs. Rud- 
bouse, house-keeper of Greystoke Castle, 
78— At Penrith, Mrs. Hogarth, 89— At 
Kirkland, Wm. Yates, esq— At Whitehaven, 
Wm. Williamson, esq. 68 — At Bridekirk, 
Mr. George Warton, 85— -At Carlisle, Mrs. 
H. Nelson, 76. 

CHB9H1EB. 
A decision was given lately at Alderley, 
by the Magistrates acting for this divis n, 
New Monthlt Mao.— No. 04. 



upon a question which is of consider ible 
consequence to the loner classes of work- 
people in manufactories. It arose from a 
warrant having been obtained by Mr. 
Joseph Rowbotham, silk-manufacturer, of 
Sutton, against one of his work-people for 
absenting herself from her work, and leav- 
ing his service after having signed articles, 
such as are generally signed in different 
manufactories. The Magistrates wishing 
that all possible attention should be paid to 
the question, desired that Counsel's opinion 
might be taken as to the validity of such 
hirings ; and they unanimously agreed with 
that opinion, that such hirings are valid, and 
that any persons having so hired themselves 
and afterwards absenting themselves from 
their work are liable, upon complaint beiwy 
made by their masters, to be sent to the 
House of Correction.— Macclesfield Courier. 

Chester Bridge. — No plan is yet defi- 
nitively agreed to, with respect to the im- 
provement of the present inconvenient and 
very dangerous structure. We see no ne- 
cessity for so much time being lost, when 
all agree in the necessity of the undertaking. 

Birhs.] At Harley Hall, the lady of the 
Rev. R. Egerton Warburton, of a son. — At 
Malpus,the lady of the Rev. P. Egerton, of 
a daughter — At Old Bank, the lady of Geo. 
Glanville, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Malpus, Mr. John Done, 
of Lark ton, to Miss Peers, of-. Darn hilt — 
Mr. John Wheelton, to Mary)^vounge$t 
daughter of the late Rev. James n'infield, 
of this county — Mr. Woodeny, of Grosve- 
nor House, to Miss H. Pacey — At Chester, 
Mr. Samuel Jones, to Miss Briscoe — Mr. J. 
Venables, to Miss Hassel. 

Died.] At Congleton, Mrs. Harriet Wat- 
son — At Chester, Mrs. Henchman—R. Bur- 
ton, esq. 74 — At Nantwich, A. Clarkson, 
A.M. Chaplain to the Duke ol Leeds — At 
Chester, Mr. Charles Tomlinson. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Sutton on the Hill, Mr. 
George Eaton, of Castle Dorrington, to Miss 
Trussel. j 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Several extensive improvements arc said 
to be in contemplation at Plymouth. One 
of the most manifest utility to Plymouth, 
Stonehouse, and Dock, is the making the 
former an Assize town. A new street is 
planned from Nut-street to the Royal 
Hotel, with a square, in the centre of which 
a Monument to the memory of the late 
Princess Charlotte is designed to be erected. 

The Plymouth Telegraph says—" The 
mania for emigration, we regret to state, 
still continues, and every vessel that quits 
the shores of England for the United States 
is overburthened with British passengers. 
There are several ships now in this port, 
thus freighted, which await only a favour- 
able wind. On board one of them is a 
farmer, called Williams, of the parish of 
Botes Fleming, with his wife and ten chil- 
dren. It is really lamentable to view the 
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indifference with which Government regards 
the emigrations. If we have a redundant 
population, and there be no means of sup- 
port for the surplus in towns or cities 
would it not he wise in Ministers to colonise 
some of the desolate wastes which deform 
various parts of the united kingdom ? There 
is room enough and to spare tor such 
colonies, and we should thereby increase 
our national strength, and be enabled to 
keep our people at home, instead of seeing 
them enlist into the ranks ofou r enemies." 

A handsome silver vase, weighing above 
100 ounces, and manufactured by a London 
artist, has been presented to A. G. C. 
Tucker, esq. of Ashburton, by the Devon 
County Club. It bears the following in- 
scription : — Presented to Andrew G. C. 
Tucker, by the Devon County Club, in 
testimony of its grateful admiration of his 
splendid talents so happily exerted in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, A. D. 
1 8 10." 

A young man of the name of Woodward, 
a resident of Exeter, who was present at the 
execution of the two capital convicts in that 
city lately, was ?o shocked at the sight 
when the men were turned off, that he 
complained of a sudden pain at his hearty 
when he returned home immediately, and 
died a few hours after. 

Birth.] At Plymouth, lady Williams of a 
daughter. 

Married.] At Plymouth, W. Brush, esq. 
to Miss A Ashplant— At Heanton, Tho- 
mas Dennis, esq. to Miss Leyloe— At Lit- 
tloham, near Exraouth, W Hickey, esq. to 
Miss F« J. Gilbert— Capt Lesbett to Miss 
Evans. 

Died.] AtUgbrookPark, the Hon. Char- 
lotte Langdale, wife of the Hon Charles 
Langdale, of Knighton, Yorkshire, 23— The 
Rev. Henry Brindley, vicar of Holcoftie 
Burnel— Henry Charles, only son of Win. 
Butt, esq. of Melville Hall— At Eggesford 
House, Devon, the Hon. Prances Fellowes, 
wife of the Hon. Newton Fellowes — At 
Exeter, Thomas, third son of Mr. William 
Purdue, 25 — At Lifton, Roger Wollacombe, 



Edward Barrett, silversmith, at Blaadford. 
Many of the coins were in a high state of 
preservation, and afforded a rare treat to 
the admirers of antiquity in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Married.] At Wyke Regis, J. Winter, 
esq. to Miss Bruce, 

Died.] At Broadway* Mary, the wife of 
J. Balstos, esq. 60— At Stoke Abbott, the 
Rev. Maurice UpbiH Hopkins, M. A., 37 
years curate of that parish— At Marsbalsea, 
Mr. J, King, 76. 

DURHAM. 

Births.} Mrs. Collinson, wife of the Rav. 
J. CoUinson, of Gateshead, of a daughter- 
At Durham, the wife of Mr. T. White, of 
her thirteenth daughter. 

Married.] At Darlington, Mr. Horner, 
to Miss Wilson, both of that place— At 
Stockton, Mr. Robert Burgess, to Miss M. 
A. Browne. 

Died.] At Barnard Castle, Mrs. Windale, 
90— At Chester-le-street, Mt. Robsoa, of 
Plawsworth Mill, to Miss Waltoi, of 
Chester Turnpike Gate, 

ESSEX. 

Birth.] The lady of John JoNiffw Tuf- 
nell, esq. of a son. 

Married.] Mr. John Camp, jun. of Wal- 
tham Cross, Herts, to Ann, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr G. Barnes, Waltham Abbey— 
At Layton, Mr J. Hill, of Paradise-row^ 
forest, to Miss Mary Ann Addinall, secoad 
daughter of Robert Addinall, eso. of Selby, 
Yorkshire— At Dovercoort, John Ambrose, 
esq. of Copford, to Miss Liveing. 

Died.] At Dunmow, the Rev. T. Butter- 
field, vicar of Norton, 88— At Manningtree, 
Henry Nunn,e»q. 77— Mr Prance of the 
Horse and Groom, Bocking— At Rayne, 
Catherine Woodroffe, of Oakley, Surrey 
—At Finchingfleld. Mrs. Hall, 99. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Spade Labour.— Mr. W. Crowther, of 
Somerville Aston, Gloucestershire, states m 
the last Number of The Farmer** Journal, 
that manual labour by the spade (which haa 
been ridiculed by many as theoretical and 
visionary is not only practicable but proflt- 



R. A— At Huxham, Miss Walround, a j,j e> an d jf more generally adopted, woaM 



67— The Rev. R. Strode, of Newenham— 
At Exeter, Mrs. Roberts, 85— At Taunton, 
Mrs. M. L. Cogan — At Plymouth, Mrs. 
Bleacher— At Eaglesford House, the Hon. 
Frances Fellows, wife of the Hon. Newton 
Fellows — At Plymouth, G. Graham, 7th 
Dragoon Guards — At Southmolton, Mr. 
Thorne, 18— At Exmouth,G. Lloyde. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
As two labourers were digging in a field, 
for the purpose of planting potatoes, at 
Fontmel, Dorset, at the edge of one of the 
launchets, about a loot deep, they found an 

earthen pot, containing a large quantity of and to drill and harrow, 
silver coins, of the reigns of Edward VI. Birth.] At Withington 
James I. Charles I. and Elizabeth, with a of a son and heir. 
t>w of older date, amothjting together to Married.] At CHAdo* Cam uyde Hea- 
*.eve :a1 hundreds, whicfc y sold to Mr. van, Esq. to Ann Kaight, late of bt 



be the means of finding employment for 
our accumulating population. As an evi- 
dence of the fact, he has this year 110 acre* 
of ley wheat, for which the land was p»- 
pared by manual labour only, drilling ex- 
cepted, and a slight harrowing to cover 4he 
seed. He has also thirty acres of laad> 
which, four years ag;o, was old unproduc- 
tive sward, and when labourers became so 
plentiful, he brought it into cultivation bf 
manual labour only, and has so contiiroedit 
ever since, without any beast of draught 
being employed upon it, except for cartage 

Mrs. Edwards, 
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John's, Newfoundland — "Wm. Bowren, esq. 
to Grace Eliza Gouriy, of Shirehampion — 
At Clifton, George Seddon, esq. of London, 
to Lydia, only daughter of I. Cooke, esq. 
of Bristol — At Alk mood's, Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Benjamin Bromley, of Hencott, to Mrs. 
Ann James, of the former place — At St. 
Chad's, Shrewsbury, Mr. T. Howell, to 
Miss Ramsbotham, both of that town; and 
the Rev. Marshal Claxton, to Miss Deasoo 
— Mr. Venables, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Hassall, banker, of Whitechurch — 
The Rev. Charles WinBington, to Arabella 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of & Thornton 
Heysham, esq. of Stayenboe Park, Herts — 
Mr. A. Harris, second son of G. Harris, 
esq. of Oadands, to Mary, only daughter of 
John Best, esq. of Kidderminster — At Glou- 
cester, R. Hurd Lucas, esq. to Miss Small, 
of Clifton Hall, Bucks — T. Dennis, esq. of 
Barnstaple, to Miss S.Taleo,youngeet daugh- 
ter of the late Win. Taleo, esq. of Chalford 
— At Cheltenham, Capt. Thos. Alexander 
Codper, to Charlotte, second daughter of 
D. Maitland, esq. 

Died.] Robert, the infant son of R. 
Jenkins^ esq. of Charltoo-hill — At Shrews- 
bury, Mr. S. Scoltock, 81— Mr. Bryan, 70 
— Ceaaer Cole lough Armett, esq. Major In 
his Majesty's 95th regiment of foot — James 
Gilbert, esq. late of Lancille Hall, Here- 
fordshire — Sarah Ruth, third daughter of 
T. Biston, esq. of Neach Hill, near Shiff- 
Dal— At Painswick, Sophia, wife of Mr. 
WoUerj, surgeon — At North Nibley, Henry, 
youngest son of the late Mr. R. Barton — In 
St Mary's-square, Gloucester, Mrs. Ches- 
ton, 80-— At Gloucester, Mrs. Hannah 
Evans, 66— At Clifton, Elizabeth Francis, 
wife of Wm. Ogle Wallis Ogle, esq. of 
Causey Park, Northumberland— At Ston 
Hill ; George Wales, esq. 

H AMP SHI ftB. 

Married.] At Hamble, the Hoa. Fred. 
Lpmtey, second brother to the Earl of 
Scar bor o ugh, to Jane, second daughter of 
the Me Admiral Bradley. 

Died.] At Upton Grey, Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late Stephen Cosser, esq. 
of MiH-street, Westminster, 19-At Port- 
cfcester Frances Mary, eldest daughter of 
Wm. 8inglipj, esq. of Southampton— At 
Lymington, Mr* J. George, of Romsey, 60. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

' MMrHed.] At Kington, John Morgan, 
esq. of Glasbury, Radnorshire, to Wini- 
fred, third daughter of J. Meredith, esq. of 
the former place— On Saturday last, at St. 
Paul's, WaHen, Hertfordshire, the Rev. 
Charles Fox Wmnington, to ArabellaElixa., 
eldest daeghter of Rob. Thornton Heysham, 
esq. of Stagenhoe Park, Hertfordshire. 

Vied.] Mr. Edward Jones, of Hereford — 
At the same place, Mary Sophia, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Luke .Edwards, 96— At 
St. Leonard's, Mrs. Jones— Mrs. Cheese, 
relict of Mr. Edmund Che*se, of Lyons- 
hall, 84. 



HANTS. 

At the Winchester Assizes, damages of 
970/. were obtained against the proprietors 
of the Express Coach between Gosport and 
London, by the upsetting of which the 
plaintiff, Mr. Devercux, had twocompound 
fractures of the leg. 

Birth.] At Fawley, the lady of the ReV. 
Xiuke Gasker, of a daughter. 

Died.] At Winchester, Mr. George 
Cape, clerk at the hank, Shaftesbury, 17; 
Mrs. Thomas, wife of Mr. Thomas, some 
years since Vicar of the Cathedral— At 
Winchester, Lady Drummond. 

HU NTINGDON8HIRE. 

Died.] At Yoxley, Mr. John B. Hunt, 
73 — At Huntingdon, Mr. John Watson, fa- 
ther of Mr. Watson, surgeon, Twicken- 
ham, 85. 

KENT. 

A very considerable seizure was made 
lately by the Surveyors of Customs at Do- 
ver, upon the persons of two passenger * 
who were just going to depart the kingdom 
in a French vessel. It consisted of belts or 
girdle*, made in the shape of stays, in which 
were contained 3800 guineas ! 

Births.] The Viscountess Folkestone, of 
a daughter. 

Married.] At Rochester, Lieut. Col. W. 
Pasley, to Miss M. M. Roberts— At Lydd, 
W. King, esq. of Brookland, to Maria 
Terry, of Lydd — At Dover, Mr. R. Baker, 
to Miss E. Richards — At Canterbury, Mr. 
R. Dyason, to Miss M. Mutton— At Staple- 
hurst, Mr. Church, surgeon, to Miss Spring 
— At Chatham, Mr. Lutton, to Miss Horne, 
of the same place — At Sittinghourne, Jas. 
Vallance, esq. to Miss C. A. Plestow — At 
Folkestone, Mr. E. Laws, to Miss W. For- 
dred — At Faversham, Mr. W. nart, to 
Miss Oliver — At Sittinghourne, Mr. J. 
Watson, to Miss Broadbridge — At Folke- 
stone, Mr. J. Crugling Magir, to Miss F. 
Wraught. 

Died.] At Ramsgate, John Fleming, 
esq. 62 — At Rochester, Mr. T.' Boucher, 
23 — At Stroud, Mrs. Monson, aged 94 — 
At Maidstone, Mrs. Powell — At Lenhara, 
Mrs. Munn,84 — At Arcliffe Fort, Dover, 
Miss M. A. France, 14- -At Folkestone, 
Mr. J. Spicer, 74 — At Canterbury, Mr. 
Solput — At Canterbury, Mrs. White — At 
Folkstone, Mr. G. Taylor, 25— At Canter- 
bury, Miss Goldfinch — At Canterbury, G. 
Denne, esq. — At Tenterden, |Mr. W. Bi- 
shop—At Eltham, Mrs. Mary Fisher, 62 — 
At Rye, J. Woollet, esq.— At Maidstone, 
Mrs. Dowling— At Margate, Miss Russell— 
At Canterbury, Mr. K. Skinner, 74. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Birth.] At Malpas, the Lad7 °f 
Rev. P. Egertdu, of a daughter. 

Married.] At St Anne's Church, Liver- 
pool, William Purser, eldest son of Thos. 
Frene.esq. to Arm Triphosa, orrW daughter 
of the kte vVrfWl, esq.— At Manchester, 
Miss Law8on ; Rudest daughter of Mr. Ro- 
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bert Lawson, of Cbirnside — Mr. J. Phoenix, 
to Miss Williams.— At Manchester, Mr. 
Webb, of Winslow, to Miss Anne Hodgson. 
— Mr. J. Stanley Balls, to Miss Caroline 
Andrews.— J. Gunnery, esq. of Liverpool, 
to Miss Webster, of Grove Cottage. — At 
Liverpool, W. J. Buchanan, to Miss Mar- 
is uret Smith. 

Died.] At Prescot, Mr. Edward Roberts. 
—At Wigan, the Rev. Thomas Tate.— At 
Asbton Hal), near Lancaster, Mr. George 
Wormack, 53.— At Stockport, Mr. P. Wild. 
— At Liverpool, Elias Joseph, esq. 64. — 
At Manchester, Mrs. Walker. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Births.'] At Misterton House, the lady of 
Richard Gou£h,esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Leicester, the Rev. Thos. 
Davies, of Atherstone, to Mrs. Nutt, of 
Granby-str. Leicester — At Loughborough, 
Mr. Fosbrooke, jun. surgeon, to Miss 
Patchett — At Belgrave, Sir Chas. Payne to 
Miss Fanny Richardson — At the same place, 
Mr. C. Baldock to Miss Newly. 

Died.] At Welford Mr. W. Smith, son 
of the late John Smith, 63 — At Leicester, J. 
Chamberlain, esq. 81 — At Great Wigston, 
Mrs. Earp, 74. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A dreadful accident occurred at Sauce- 
thorpe, near Spilsby, in this county, which 
led to the death of a respectable woman, and 
the consequent commitment of the son of an 
opulent farmer to Lincoln Castle. Two 
persons, named Grummitt and Ailsby, quar- 
relled violently at the public-house in 
Saucethorpe, and the former having seized 
the Are poker to return a blow which he 
had Tecened from the latter, in the act of 
furiously brandishing it over his head, 
•truck Mrs. Robinson, the landlady, just 
above one eye, and the poker penetrating 
her skull, caused her death before surgical 
assistance could be obtained. 

Lately, a farmer of North Willingham, 
in this county, was attacked by a fierce bull, 
who got him down, broke his right thigh in 
two places, and his collar bone, and tore 
out his bowels. The poor man survived 
but a few .hours. 

Married.] At Stanton, Mr. Cartwright, 
of Marchomley, to Miss Harris, of Stanton. 
-At Spalding Mr. B. Barnby to Miss L. B. 
Atkin — \t Lincoln, Mr. T. Cordukes to 
Miss E. Burden. 

Died.] At Botham, J. T. Bell, esq. 30 
ydars town clerk of the corporation of Lin- 
coln. 

MONMOUTH. 
Died.] At Wonaston, near Monmouth, 
Mrs. Lidia Jones — Mrs. Butler, of Caer- 
leon, 79. 

NORFOLK. 
Married.] Mr. W. Haws, of Diss, to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Geo. Shaw, 
ot Tivershall, St. Mary — At Aungay, Mr. 



Cook to Miss Owlet— At Thetford, R- H. 
Dee, esq. to Miss Ottley— At Swaffham, Mr. 
J. Goodrich to Miss Gray. 

Died.} Mr. John Adis, of St. George's, 
Norwich, 63. — Miss Ann Cole, youngest 
daughter of Pennel Cole, esq surgeon. — At 
Heacham, Mrs. M. Cobb, sister of F. Cobb, 
esq. banker, of Margate. — Mary A mie An- 
drews, 22 — Edw. Copping, esq. 88. — At 
Ellsingham, Mr. Lacey, 75.— At Swaffham, 
Mr. S. Colls, 46. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Births.] At Guilsborough Grange, the 
lady of John Ward, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] Mr. H. F. Elm, of London, to 
Miss Sarah Chapman, third daughter of 
Mr. Wm. Chapman, of Orton Lodge — At 
Belgrave, Sir Chas. Payne, bart. to Fanny 
Richardson— At Daventry, the Rev. T. Bar- 
naby, jun. M. A. of Misterton, Leicester- 
shire, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
late Andrew Meires,esq. of the former place. 

Died.] At Boltham, Jas. Thoi. Bell, esq. 
59 — At Northampton, Wm. Gates, gent. 76. 
— At Blisworth, Mr. Cave, 86.— At Astrop, 
Mrs. Goodwin, wife of Mr. Goodwin, sur- 
geon, 74.— At Weekiey, Mr. S. Potter, 37. 
—At Daventry, Mr. Carpenter, 82 — At Pe- 
terborough, the lady of Wm. Squire, esq. — 
At Mouhon, Mr. W. Chown, pchool-mas- 
ter, 65.— At Holdenby, Mr. John Wright, 
76.— At Cold Ashby, Mr. Sharpe, 82. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Hexham, Mr. Geo. Carr 
to Mrs. Farrow, both of that place. — At 
Rothbury, Lieut.-coloncl Jud^son, of Car- 
terside House, to Miss Mary Anderson 

Died.] At Leazes, near Hexham, Mrs. 
Sparke, relict of Isaac Sparke, esq. of Sun- 
derland, 23.— At the Lee, Rothbury Forest, 
Mr. John Cruthers, 75. — At Kingswood, 
Mrs. Ann Liddell, 85. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

On Saturday se'nnight, the first stone of 
the new Church intended to be erected at 
Rugeley, was laid. Viscountess Anson, at 
the earnest request of the committee, per- 
formed the ceremony. A numerous at- 
tendance of the neighbouring gentry took 
place, and the scene was witnessed by a large 
concourse of spectators. 

Births.] At Ossington, the lady of J. 
Denison, esq. of a son. — At Cowper Faring 
near Blyth, the lady of A. Watts, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.] AtPlumtree, the Rev. J. Burn- 
side to Miss Thompson. — At Newark, the 
Rev. J. Heckling to Mrs. Potts.— Vt Not- 
tingham, Mr. Harrison to Mif-s Jeffreys. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mr. J. Lee, 20. 
— Mrs. Radford. — At Nottingham, Mr. 
Johnson. — Mrs. Mary Broadhurst. — At 
Balder ton, Mrs. Lock, 82.— At Nottingham, 
Miss Kirk, 24.— At Highfleld, near Not- 
tingham, M. A. " Lowe. — At Ilexley Hull, 
Mrs. Ansa Greaves. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

A more extraordinary instance of the fe- 
cundity of a cow, than the following, we be- 
lieve is not on record : — >he produced in 
July, 1815, five calves; in May, 1816, three 
ditto; in March, 1817, three ditto ; in May, 
1818, two ditto ; and in April, 1819, three 
ditto; making together 16 in the space of 
four years. The skins of the first five are 
preserved ; the three last are living, and 
considered by judges to be very fine ones. 
This prolific animal was bred by Mr. Mi- 
chael Williams, of Old Shifford farm, near 
Brora ton, in this county, and is now in 
his possession. — Oxford Paper. 

Married.] Sir Jacob Astley, bart. of 
Melton Constable, Norfolk, to Georgiana 
Caroline, youngest daughter of Sir H. Dash- 
wood, bart. of Kirilington Park. 

Died.] At his lodgings, Balliol College, 
the Right Rev. John Parsons, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, 58. — Edward 
Good, esq. of Altington, 71. — At Wood- 
stock, James, third son of Mr. Churchill, 80. 
— At Oxford, F Townsend,esq. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Oakham, the Rev. H. Field. 
8HROPHHIHK. 

A Shropshire pig was lately slaughtered 
at Kirkby Ixmsdale, led by Mr. Lodge, 
chandler, which measured in length from 
the snout to the root ol the tail, seven feet ; 
its girth was seven feet eight inches ; its 
weight, including the reidings. 65st. 5lbs. 
(141bs. to the stone , and was sold for 23/. 

Birth.] At Acton Burnell, the lady of 
Sir E. J. Smyth, of a son. 

Married.] At Whittinjrton, Mr. Robert 
Bowen, of Prceshenley, 19, to Mrs. Ruth 
Morris, 85 — Mr. I Vepables, Shrewsbury, 
to Miss Ilassal. 

Died.] AtFrankton, J. W. Burlton,esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Ilchester Gaol. — As a proof of the ad- 
mirable management and useful employ- 
ment of the prisoners in this gaol, the assize 
courts at Taunton afforded the pleasing ex- 
hibition of two cloth covers for the counsel 
and attornies' tables in each court, entirely 
manufactured by the prisoners in this gaol 
from the staple in the pack, through the 
different processes of picking, sorting, comb- 
ing, carding, spinning, weaving, and dying, 
to the greatest perfection. The cloths are 
dark blue; and the centre of each bears the 
following inscription, worked in yellow silk: 
" Manufactured by the Prisoners in Uches- 
terGaol, 1819." 

Married.] At Wetham, James de Visme, 
esq. to Ci arlotte Chatfleld, of Deptford — 
At Bath, W. Fowrin, esq. to Miss G . E. 
Gourly, of 8h»n*hampton — At Bridgewater, 
M. R. Hodge to Miss Grabham. 

Died.] At Bath. Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. F. Gardiner, A. M. rector of 
Combhay— The Rev. Thomas How, rector 
of Huntspill, 61— At Bath, 3. Lott,esq. of 
Honiton — At Wincanton, Mrs. Hawkins, 



wife of the Rev; F. H. rector of Buckhorn 
Weston, Dorset — At Wivelscombe, Mrs. 
Hancock— At Bath. George Watts, esq.— 
The Rev. Anthony Pyne, rector of Pitney 
and Kingsweston — At Bruton, Mr. Saun- 
ders, surgeon — At Frome, Mr. John Ford-* 
Dulcibella, relict of the Rev. Chorley 
Manley, vicar of Bradford — At Bruton, the 
Rev. R. Goldesbrough, D.D. rector of San- 
derton, Bucks.— Mrs. M L. Cogan, Taun- 
ton, 72— Mr. Danial May, 71— On Sion 
Hill, Henry Pilot, esq. late major in the 31st 
regt. 79— On St. Janjes s Parade, Richard, 
son of Mr. Phillips, of the Customs of Bris- 
tol, 18— At Bristol, Mrs. Ro>e, relict of the 
late J. C. R. esq.— Martha, relict of the late 
Capt. T. Williams, 64— Mrs. M. Mills, 09. 
— At Mells, Anne, wife of Jos. Fussell, esq. 
— Jordin, sixth son of Mr. Arthur Palmer, 
of Park row, Bristol. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Potters' Clay, Sfc. — Clay and other ma- 
terials for the potter's use have been found 
on the Halkin mountains, particularly a 
porcelain clay, which the analysis of able 
chemists and the trials of some of the most 
eminent potters prove to be most valuable. 
There is an abundant supply of it ; and in 
a very short time the Staffordshire potters 
will reap considerable advantages from its 
introduction : for, from its locality, it will 
be afforded to them at a cheaper rate than 
the materials for which it is to be substituted, 
though possessing superior qualities. — 
There is also a quarry of silicious rock 
abounding in organic impressions, from 
which several pair of mill-stones have been 
formed and worked for some few months, 
and are found to answer all the purpose* of 
French Burrs. 

Births.] At Greencroft, the wife of Capt. 
Alex. Iunes,of a daughter — At Newcastle, 
the wife of Capt. Brads haw, of a daughter. 

Married.] The Hon. F. Lumley, second 
brother to the Earl of Scarborough, to 
Jane, second daughter of the late Admiral 
Bradley. 

Died.] At Yoxall Lodge, Francis, son 
of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne. — At Glass- 
house Bridge, Capt. Ogle. — J. Dickenson, 
esq. coroner for the county of Staffordshire. 
—At Stafford, Mr. Hubbard, 96. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] James Purr, esq. of Old 
Newton, to Sophia Alice, daughter of the 
Rev. John Casborne, late vicar of Old New- 
ton. — At Hadleigh, Mr. John EUisden, to 
Miss Ann Williams, daughter of Mr/jC W. 
— At Lewis, Mr. Thomas She well, of Ip- 
swich, to Maria, only daughter of W. Mar- 
tin, esq. of the former place. 

Died.] The Rev. Charles Steggall, rec- 
tor of Wy verstone and Westhorpe. — At 
Needham, Mrs. Gurley, relict of Peter 
G. esq. of the island of St. Vincent — At 
Hales worth, the Rev. Thomas Barker, curate 
of Gishngham and RiahanfWe.*. At Brad- 
field, Mrs. F. Bruce, 99. 
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' SURREY. 

Birth.'] At Woolton Rectory, the Hon. 
Mra. Boscawen of a son. 

MarrUd.] At Little Bookham, J. Havi- 
Jand, Esq. M. D. to Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. G. Pollen, of Bookham 
— At Christ Church, Surry, J. H. Browu- 
fog esq. of Paglesham Hall, to Miss Sarah 
Gould. 

Died.] At West Horsley, the Rev. Wes- 
ton Fullerton. — At Gilling, near Richmond, 
Mr. Mason— At Botley*s, Miss Mawbey — 
At Newington, Mrs. Rachael Hooper. 
SUSSEX. 

Th* Earl of Abergavenny has generously 
granted to the Overseers of Chailey, Sussex, 
about 40 acres of waste land for cultivation, 
and to give employment to such of the poor 
of that Parish as are destitute of other 
work. 

Singular Fact. — The lovers of natural 
history may fted amusement in the follow- 
ing article:— Mr. Gray, of Tower-street, 
Chichester, has at this time in his posses- 
sion a hawk and a pigeon, both of which, 
for tome months past, have been together 
in a small garden. From docimiliary treat- 
ment, their natural antipathies are quite ob- 
literated, and ihe pigeon is completely mas- 
ter of his companion, which he never fails 
to evicce, if at any time the latter encroach 
on his demesne. 

Married.} At Seddlascomb, Mr. T. Tay- 
lor, of Cranbrook to Miss Adea — At Chi- 
chester* J. Newman, esq. to Eliza Frances 
MkWleton. 

Died.] At Bognor, Robert Long, only 
son of Mr. R. Long, of the Black Boy, in 
the 8oke, 26.— At Brighton, Wm. Throck- 
morton, esq. brother to Sir John Throck- 
morton, bart. — At Hastings, Col. Herries, 
of the Light Horse Volunteers, London, 74. 
— At Patcham, Mrs. M. Hamshaw, 65. — 
At Dartford, R. Wilkes, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Coventry have peti- 
tioned against the Bill, lor altering the Law 
of Settlement, on the ground that the alter- 
ation proposed will have the effect of bur- 
dening manulacturing places with a dispro- 

S>rtionate number of poor. The city of 
ereford is about to petition on the same 
, subject. 

Birtfrs.] At Warwick, the Lady of Peter 
P. Laurd, M. D. of a daughter. — Mrs. C. 
G. Wynne, of a son. — At Broomssrove, the 
wife of J. Richardson, labourer, oi four fine 
femais children. 

Married.] At I-eamineton, Mr. Potterton, 
of Bough ton, to Mrs. Smith, of the f onnor 

Elace. — At Birmingham, George Braithwait 
•loyd, Banker, lo Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late John Petty Pearmun. — At Edgbas- 
ton, Mr. Timmins, to Miss Fanny Hunting- 
don. — Mr. G. Perry of Birmingham, to 
Miss Jane Moreton, of Wolverhampton. 

^Ked.] At Birmingham, Mr. M. Harold. 
— At Birmingham, Mr. J. Watson, surgeon, 
66 — At Birmingham, Mr. J. Heelly, 69. 



WILTSHIRE. 

That most useful undertaking, the North 
Wilts Canal, being completed, the Commit- 
tee of Management proceeded on Friday the 
second instant, in their barge, to open the 
same for Navigation. During their pro- 
gress, from its commencement at the Wilts 
and Herks Canal, near Swindon, to its ter- 
mination in the Thames and Severn Canal, 
at Latton, near Cricklade, they inspected the 
various works, and were highly satisfied at 
the very able and substantial manner in 
which they had been constructed under the 
direction of Mr. Whiiworth, the compauy's 
engineer. The fineness of the weather, ad- 
ded to the importance of the occasion, 
brought forth an immense concourse of 
spectators, who, by their repeated acclama- 
tions, seemed fully to appreciate the auspi- 
cious event. When we reflect on the great 
utility of competition in the supply of that 
article of prime necessity, fuel, we cannot 
too much applaud the spirited exertions of 
(he projectors of this work, who have at 
length, succeeded against a strong and in- 
terested opposition, in establishing a regular 
and efficient communication, by which the 
abundant progress of the Gloceslershire 
mines may be conveyed to some of their 
most natural Markets, the vales of Wilts and 
Berks, and the populous districts on the 
banks of the Thames, in exchange for the 
grain and commercial articles brought from 
the Metropolis along that river. — .We trust 
the final success in cutting this little canal 
is an earnest of that which will attend ano- 
ther important scheme, which, though it has 
for sometime been dormant, is by no means 
abandoned, and by which, if carried into 
efTect, the two great cities of London and 
Bristol would no longer be dependent for 
the interchange of their commerce on the 
uncertain navigation of a river or the tedious 
and expensive conveyance on a turnpike 
road. 

Biflhs.] At W T inslade, the Lady of the 
Rev. -J. Orde, of a Son. — At East Knoyle, 
the Lady of Sir W. G. Parker, bart. of a 
daughter.— The Lady of the Rev. E. Vin- 
cent, of a son. 

Manned.] C. Streater, esq. of Headley, 
to Mrs. E. Lane, widow.— At Salisbury, 
Ricardo, esq. to Miss C. Lobb, of South- 
ampton. 

Died.] At his seat, Earle Stoke Park, 
Joshua Smith, esq. late Member for Devizes, 
86.— At Salisbury, Mary, widow of George 
Yalden Fort, esq. — At West Harnhain, John 
second son of Mr. Wm. Drew, of the Three 
Crowns, 25.— At Charlton, the Rev. Thos. 
Howell —At Salisbury, Mr. H. Jeffrey, 
chemist, 52. — Mr. W. Beake. of Casfle- 
Combe.— At Lacock, the Rev. H. Brindley, 
rector of Calloes.— The Rev. C.Tahourdin, 
rector of Stoke Charity.— The Lady of Dr. 
Makie, of Salisbury.— The Rev. A/Stum- 
phausen.— At Salisbury, Ann, wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Good.— Mr. J. Maslin of Chi- 
senbury. 
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W0RCE9TKHIRE. 
Amongst the petitions lately presented to 
the House of Commons, is one rather of a 
novel kind, viz. from the Labourers in Hus- 
bandry, of the county of Worcester, praying 
*< that some means might be adopted to en- 
able them to live by their labour, and thus 
prevent their deriving their bread from the 
alms of the parish." 

Births.] At Upton Warren, the wife of 
Joseph Richardson, of four fine girls. 

Married.] At WorceFter, Archibald Ca- 
meron, esq. to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late W. H. Roberts, D. D. — Adonijah 
Harris, to Miss Mary Best, only daughter of 
J. Best, esq. of Kidderminster — Jas. Bourne, 
$sq. of Tansley Hall, to Mary Anne, third 
daughter of the late Rev. — Cartwright, 
vicar of Dudley — Thomas Turner Roberts, 
esq. of Horsham, to Jane,'youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Dr Cameron — At Blockley, 
the Rev. Elisha Smith— At Popple, R. Lu- 
cas, esq. to Miss Small — At Worcester, Mr. 
G. Sheffield, to Miss Anne Price. 

Died] At Worcester, the Rev. Samuel 
Oldnolls, A. M.— At Blyth Hall, Mrs. Dug- 
dale, 85 — Mr. William Coates, late organist 
of Stourport — At Bewdly, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late T. Sheward, esq. — At Mac- 
clesfield, Mrs. Lomas — At Kenwick, near 
Worcester, Mrs. Storer, 38. 

YORKSHIRE. 

As Mr. Otley, steward to J. Wharton, esq. 
of SkeJtou Castle, was walking over part of 
the estate yesterday se'nnight, he was greatly 
surprised by seeing a covey of young par- 
tridges, which might, from appearances, 
bave been hatched three or four days. 

From all parts abroad we hear of markets 
being overstocked with English goods. Me- 
lancholy news from Leeds of the state of the 
woollen trade: the first Tuesday of the 
month is usually the great day of business 
there, and on which so many as 30,000 
pieces have been sold — last Tuesday only 
seventy were disposed of! Numbers of 
workmen are idle, and the little masters 
equally distressed. 

Jfonigrotion.—One of the largest factories 
i* Yorkshire, situated at Leeds, erected by 
Messrs. Clayton and Gorside, at the expense 
of 60,0001 for the manufacture of flax, can- 
vas, linen, &c. has been closed, and several 
hundreds of hands in consequence turned 
oat of employment. It is said to be the in- 
tention of the late proprietor, Mr. Gorside, 
to remove to the United States, where, in the 
vicinity of New York, he intends carrying 
on similar manufactures, on an extensive 
scale. 

Births.] At Heaslewood, Mrs Pease, the 
lady of J. R. Pease, esq. of a son and heir — 
At York, Mrs. Milner, of a daughter. 

Bforried.] At Ting, near Leeds, the Rev. 
P. Robinson, A. M.of Dudley, to Miss Har- 
rfa*Majnard--At Hull. Mr. William Atlan- 
ta*, to Miss Mary Denton— At Beverly, Mr. 



B. DaltonJtoMrs. Shepherd— At Bingly, the 
Rev. A. Clarkson, to Miss E.C. WUcock— - 
At Rippon, Mr. J. Berry, to Christiana 
Theakstonc. 

Dud.] At Loeds, Wm. Hey, esq.F. R. S. 
82— At Towler Mill, Mr. Cuthbert Colling, 
93— At Stokesley, Lieut. Thos. Dowell,R.N. 
—At Hull, Mr. T. Moss, 21— At Ferrtby, 
Mr. J. Watson, 64— A t Swanland, near Hull, 
Henry Sykes, esq. 19— At Great Grimsby, 
Mr. T. Burton— At Hull, Mr. J. Marshall-, 
At Flamborougb, Mr. Riley, *3— At Hull, 
the infant ton of J. W. Henley, esq.— At 
Walton, W. H. the youngest son of Mr. 
Jackson— At Hull, Miss H. Bailey— At 
Would Newton, W. Coulson,esq. — At Selby, 
Mrs. Proctor, 97— At Hull, Mr. Oliver, 28 
—At Hull, Mrs. Skipworth. 

WALES. 

The gentlemen, clergy, and inhabitants of 
Ruthin have petittoned Parliament against 
the erection of a bridge at Conway, stating 
that the cost will be 200,0001. ; and that one- 
tenth of that sum would complete a better 
communication by another route. 

Births.] The lady of Thos. Jones, esq. of 
Plas Grona, near Wrexham, of a son— At 
Madrim vicarage, Carmarthenshire, the lady 
of the Rev. J Jenkins, of a son. 

Married.] At Builth, Mr. J. Palmer, to 
Margaret Ann, only daughter of Mr. J. 
Jones, of Builth — Lewis Jones, eso. of Ynis- 
y-borde, near Llandovery, to Miss Sarah 
Jones, of Llan-y-Crwys, Carmarthenshire — 
Mr. David Lewis, master of the ship George, 
to Anu, eldest daughter of the late Capt. T. 
Ellis, of AberJovey — T. Lloyd, esq. of Coed- 
more, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
late Capt. Langcroft. R. N. — Mr. T. H. 
Jones, fifth son of the late H. Jones, esq. of 
Llynon, Anglesea,to Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of the late T. Nichlas, esq. of Trenorth, 
Cornwall—At Wrexham, J. Wlllan, esq. to 
Miss Seraphina Jones — At Llanvigon, near 
Brecon, Mr D. Lewis, of Penhow, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Sarah, only daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Pantillefrith, Brecon- 
shire — At Lanttmwdr, the Rev. G. Jones, to 
Miss S. Norris— II. Owen, esq. of Machyn- 
lleth, to Miss Davies, of Cemnue s, Montgo- 
meryshire — At Wrexham, J. Willeen, esq. 
to Miss S. Jones. 

Died.] At Glaiwilly, Jeremiah Price, esq. 
— Mr. John Littlewood,of Alyn wire- works, 
near Wrexham, 76 — Lewis Lloyd Williams, 
of Havodwyd, Carnarvonshire, 55— Mrs. A. 
Ropers, relict of L. Rogers, esq. late of 
Gelly, Cardiganshire — At Kidwelly, Car- 
marthenshire, J. Thomas, esq» — At Aber- 
dovey, Merionethshire, Mrs. Morris — At 
Cam-yr-Alyn, Denbighshire, John Jones 
Golborne, esq. 44— At Haverfordwest, Capt. 
Edward Crun, R. N..— At Swansea, David 
Davies, esq. — At Cardiff, Margaret, widow 
of R. Hill, eso,.— At Holywell, Mrs. WuMle, 
widow of the Rev. T. Wintle, rector of 
Brightwell- -At Wrexham, Mrs. Harbison. 
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CCOTLA NP. 
There, have of late been several proposals 
lor erecting a monument in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, to the memory of Sir 
William Wallace. A correspondent In 
The Glasgow Chronicle proposes that this 
monument shall be a colossal statue of the 
Scottish hero : the statue to be of cast iron ; 
one hundred and twenty leetin height; the 
whole containing a surface of nine thousand 
square feet; weighing one hundred and 
twenty-five tons; and the expense, including 
•tain, balconies, ballustrades, tianches, 
screw-bolts, and cement, necessary to join 
the pieces together, being estimated at 
3000/. As the legs would be nearly five 
leet in diameter inside, a spiral ?tair might 
be fixed in one of them, to lead to Suits of 
t«ra or other rooms in the body, thighs, and 
arms of the figure. In some of these, the 
keeper and his family might reside; and 
his emoluments for showing the monument 
would perhaps amount to five or *ix hiln- 
tlred pounds a year. There nii^ht also be 
flats Kt out either as dwelling-houses or 
summer quarters. The other loot to con- 
tain a reservoir of water, or to serve as 
stabling for visitor's horse.3. The head, 
lighted with gas, might be an observatory, a 
small rotunda theatre, or. concert and as- 
sembly room. A clock might be placed in 
a square corner of the figure ; the hands on 
the warrior's target. His sword might 
verve as a thunder rod. Visitors might, 
walk round his bonnet, as they Jlo on 
the top of the monument in London.— 
This statue, if well painted and put toge- 
ther, and founded on a rock, might bid de- 
itance to time, and outlive even the Pyra- 
mids. . - 

We understand, that, £some benevolent 
persons in the Lowlands intend soon to 
establish libraries of religions books at "Kil- 
ling, Aberfeldy, and other \ arts of the High- 
lands, which we hope will ?oon become 
general in other towns and villages. 

Lately a goose (Chinese breed.) laid an 
egg at Dalbelh, about three miles from 
this city, which measured eleven inches by 
eight and weighed S\ ounces English 

Births.] At Aberdeen, the lady of Capt. 
Machay, of a daughter — At Inverness, Mrs. 



Douglas, of a ion— At Arnage, Mrs. Rose 
of a son — Mrs. Mowbray, of a son — At 
Inverness the lady of Geo. Bele, esq. of a 
daughter — At Muerbow, Hamilton, Mrs. 
Roxburgh, of a daughter — At Canongate, 
Mrs. Robinson, of twin sons — At Edin- 
burgh, the lady of the Hon. Lord Cringletre, 
of a daughter — The Hon. lady Gibson 
Carmichael, of a daughter. 

Married.] At East Lothian, Henry Har- 
vey, esq. of the Madras Army, to Lady de 
Lancy, widow of the late Sir William de 
Lancy, K.C.B. — At Dumfries, J. A lien, esq. 
to Miss Jane Allen — Mr. Serjeant Copley, 
Chief Justice of Chester, to Mrs. Thomas, 
widow of Lieut. Col. Thomas — At Edin- 
burgh, Mr. John Morrison, writer, to Miss 
Jane Hay — The Earl of Dondonald, to Miss 
Plowden — At Glasgow, Mr. M'Coun, of 
Greenock, to Mary, eldest daughter of R. 
Paith, esq. 

Died.] At Kelso, Mr. Adam Weir— At 
Hawick, Mr. Thomas Miller, writer — At 
Elgin, Lady Dunbar, wife of Sir Archibald 
Dunbar, bart. of iNorthiieM— At Ladykirk 
Manse, - in Berwickshire, the Rev. Geo. 
Todd. 

IRELAND. 

Birth*.] In Rutland-square, Dublin, her 
grace the Duchess of Leinster, of a son — 
In Goordiner's-place, Dublin, the lady of 
the Hon. and the Rev. Edward Taylor, of a 
son — In Harcourt-street the lady of John 
Theophilus Boileau, esq. of a son and heir — 
The lady of J. Gorgan, of a son — In Water- 
ford, the lady of J. M. Gal way, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.] At Ferns, Frederick ^haw; 
esq. of Bushby park, to Thomasine Emily, 
sixth daughter of the late Hon. George 
Jocelyn— At Christ Church, Cork, Alex 
Tovey, esq. to Ann, youngest daughter of 
the late Wm. Bolton, esq. — At Castle- 
manager, Cork, George Sackville Cotter, 
esq. to Jane, third daughter of the late Wm. 
Crofts, esq. of Mallow. 

Died.] At. Gcnevar, the Hon Montague 
Matthew — In Wcntworth place, Major P. 
Hamilton Cannon — At Ruthmine Hall, 
Dublin, Maria, wife of Geo. P. Stretch, esq, 
1 9 — In Cork, John Roberts, esq. 



PRIZE ESSAY. 

Asa proof that no expense is spared in our endeavours to perpetuate the respectability 
hnd importance of our pages, by presenting to the Public communications of the very first 
order, we beg to announce our intention of giv ing this year a Premium of 

ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 

which will be paid by Mr. COLBURN, for the best ESSAY, 
" ON ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE 18*/* .LXD Wh CENTURIES" 
We propose that the Work shall be written on a plan somewhat similar to that of the 
"Tableau de la Lttterature Francaise pendant lc Dix-Huitieme Sicclej" and that the 
Candidates should deliver their Essays on or before the 3oth of November next. The 
Prize to be adjudged by a Council, the constitution of which, with other particulars^ will 
speedily be made knewn. In the mean time, wo pledge ourselves it shall be so formed as 
to insure the strictest and most tatisfactory impartiality. 

j. 07ilctT P.iw. Crowu Court, Fleet buret, CjOOQIc 
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OK1G1NAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



WHO WAS JUNIUS? 

THERE is a disposition in most men 
to be extremely inquisitive about things 
over which art has cunningly contrived 
to throw a veil of obscurity. Were the 
objects of this curiosity completely and 
satisfactorily developed, they would cease 
to attract notice, and, in all probability, 
the interest which they at first occasion, 
Would sink into utter contempt. What 
is mysterious generates wonder, and 
hence a consequence is attached to quest- 
ions in themselves trifling and not woTth 
the labour of enquiry. If the riddle re- 
mains long unsolved, the lapse of years 
serves but to increase its importance, and 
the ill fortune of former conjecturers only 
acts as a stimulant to spur other adven- 
turers into the field. Thus, at length, 
the commonwealth of learning is disturb-' 
ed by clamorous disputants, each claim- 
ing the merit of having, through his per- 
severance and sagacity alone, found out 
a secret that had hitherto eluded all re- 
search. To men of this spirit, it matters 
little, whether the subject which engages 
their thoughts be good or bad i they en- 
ter upon the pursuit only to have the 
glory of succeeding where others have 
failed, and if their own vanity be gra- 
tified, which is generally the case, the 
Objections raised against their opinions 
shrink into nothing. All this, however, 
would be harmless enough, were it not 
that these busy triflers generally become 
partizans, and betray in their anxious- 
nes8 for discovery the zeal of Apologists. 
Of the truth of this assertion, a stronger 
instance cannot be adduced, than what 
has occurred ever since the question was 
first started— " who was junius?" 

This enquiry has subsisted, with more 
or less eagerness and impatience, for the 
space of half a century ; nor is it likely to 
become suspended for half a century to 
come, unless some more lucky knight 
than any that has yet pricked forth in 
the chace, shall hunt down the boar of 
the forest, to use the language of Lord 
North, and carry off his head as a proof 
of his victory. 

Instead of losing its interest, the subject 
leems to freshen with time, and almost 
every week brings forth a disquisition, in 
which either old claims are revived with 
additional arguments, or some new can- 
didate is brought forward with strong 
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pretensions, and, if we are to believe the 
writers, with such indubitable documents 
of evidence as must put the point at is- 
sue for ever at rest. And yet after all 
that has been hitherto adduced, it is plain 
the question remains undecided, and that 
the public mind is still unsatisfied as to 
the real author of the far famed letters, ' 
which for a considerable period disturbed 
the government and insulted the throne. 
That among the numerous persons whose 
names have been mentioned to identify 
Junius, there are some whose talents 
qualified them for the composition of the 
letters, and who had ample means of 
gaining all the information necessary to 
the carrving on such an extensive system 
of hostility against public meu, cannot be 
doubted. But this will apply equally to 
many persons, and even it one alone pos- 
sessed the powers and opportunities re- 
quisite for the purpose, the conclusion 
would not be decisive that he must there - 
fore have been Jcsrius, unless it can be 
shewn that no other man at that time had 
similar advantages. Neither is it suffi- 
cient to produce in addition to these 
points a comparison of hand Writing and 
of style?, since in .regard to the former 
there cannot possibly be any' certainty, 
and as to the fatter, there is no such dis- 
tinctive peculiarity in Junius' as to war- 
rant the peremptory ascription of his let- 
ters to any one writer of that period more 
than another. These tests, therefore, 
are merely fallacious When taken by 
themselves, though, no doubt, they may 
"have their subordinate Weight of authority 
when other criteria of a more determinate 
character are tried and found to answer. 

The first thing that strikes the dispas- 
sionate reader of Junius, is the virulent 
malignity which runs through the whole 
of his correspondence. His attacks are 
conducted without the slightest regard to 
moral feeling, and when convicted of a 
falsehood, he shelters himself under a so- 
phism and renews the assault with taunt 
and irony. From hence it is plain, that 
he was not a novice in popular writing, 
but one who had profited by the expe- 
rience which he possessed, as a witness of 
the " great Walpolean wars," to use his 
own remarkable phraseology. This fact 
will so far ascertain his age, as to set 
aside many of those who have been set 
up of late for the real Junius ; since to 
Vol. XI. 3 D 
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have had a remembrance of the political 
controversies in the Walpole administra- 
tion, the writer must have been then con- 
siderably more than forty years old. In 
alluding' to those ware, Junius could have 
had no design of adding to his own ob- 
scurity, or of eluding suspicion ; the ob- 
servation being merely casual and intended 
only to shew his intimacy with times and 
parties. This assumption of credit for 
much previous knowledge in politics. was 
natural, and there can be no aoubt of its 
being perfectly just, which of course 
proves that the author of these letters was 
an observer of things, and especially of 
public men and measures, between the 
years 1730 and 1740, when the great 
Walpole was assailed by hosts of formi- 
dable enemies. 

It is also evident, that Junius was not 
only conversant with the political conten- 
tions of those days, but that he had 
either borne a part in them, or was ha- 
bituated to writing upon public affairs in 
periodical papers. Nothing can be a more 
striking proof of this than the minute 
acquaintance with the forms and routine 
of a printing office, which appears in the 
correspondence of Junius with his pub- 
lisher Woodfall. The pen of the ready 
writer is not more obvious throughout 
the elaborate compositions of Junius, 
than his mechanical habits are in the pri- 
vate letters which he wrote to his prin- 
ter, whence it is fair to conclude, that no 
nobleman, or person in a high public 
situation, could nave entered into such a 
familiarity. But whoever Junius was, he 
certainly must have been a person in per- 
fectly independent circumstances, and 
the complete master of his own time. 
The activity of his mind is apparent ; — 
his fondness for political discussion is 
equally clear ; — ana his means of infor- 
mation were beyond all question moat 
minute, exact, and abundant. He must 
have had a very enlarged acquaintance, 
even among the first circles of society ; 
yet upon the most scrutinizing examina- 
tion of all his published and private 
correspondence, it does not seem that 
he had any particular connexions. 

Like the Turkish spy, who is said to 
have lived at Paris unknown, and yet 
seeing every thing, for the space of forty 
years, this writer appears to have moved 
about the court and in the city, hearing 
Jiimself daily praised or abused, without 
being at all suspected by those with 
whom he conversed, and who made his 
productions the subject of their general 
discourse. He that could so govern his 
temper and commbnd hit actions* under 



such circumstance*, must have bees * 
man of no ordinary philosophy, takinr 
that term in the sense in which it would 
have been applied by the ancient Stoics. 
But even allowing that many men might 
have possessed sufficient art and firmness 
to avoid suspicion in mixed companies* 
few could have so managed as to keep all 
vestiges of the secret from their families* 
This might, indeed, have been done in 
one or two cases, but hardly in so length* 
ened a course of writing; which, though 
it be no direct argument, is at least a fair 
presumption, that Junius was an insulat- 
ed individual, or a kind of recluse, as far 
as related to bis mode of living, at the 
time when those letters made their ap- 
pearance. 

Another point still more remarkable 
in the character of this incendiary, for 
such undoubtedly he must be consider- 
ed, is the address with which he con- 
trived even while meddling with the 
minor politics of the city, to wear the 
appearance of lofty independence, and to 
avoid every symptom of being attached 
to any particular set of men. Yet no- 
thing is more palpable throughout the 
letters, than that the author was a disap- 
pointed man; of which his rancorous 
abuse of the Duke of Grafton is a glar- 
ing instance. The inveterate enmity shewn , * 
towards that nobleman is indeed so ex- 
tremely personal and distinct from mere 
political dislike, that it will be in vain to 
point out any individual as Junius, un- 
less at the same time it can be clearly 
shewn that he had a private quarrel with 
the Dukb of Grafton. 

But what is to be thought of this viru- 
lent libeller's scurrilous attack upon the 
sovereign, in which not only decorum 
but truth was set at utter defiance ? Per- 
haps this is the main touchstone, after 
all, by which the pretensions to the let- # 
ters of Junius are to be tried, because the 
instance being unique in the history of 
English libel must have had some extra- 
ordinary motive. It is clear that the 
private virtues of the king were nothing 
in the estimation of Junius, who treated 
even the royal piety with blasphemous 
scorn, which no man certainly would 
have done that was not a republican and 
a sceptic That Junius was both is too 
obvious to be denied, for he has let no 
opportunity escape him of bringing mo- 
narchy into contempt, and of throwing a 
sneer upon religion. Now a man who 
had the interests of some party to proV 
mote, or who aimed at personal advance* 
ment in the state, would never have taken 
this course, since he must know that* 
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discovery would be fatal to his object. 
But Junius, as hath already been hinted, 
was leagued with no party, and, though 
■oured by disappointment, his own pro- 
spects of preferment were terminated, 
otherwise he would not have taken the 
desperate resolution of insulting his 
king. Yet he must have had an object 
when he began this career, and that ob- 
ject certainly continued to animate him 
through the whole course of it, for his 
conduct was uniform, and his enmity re- 
mained unabated to the last. Still no 
one could divine what the ultimate design 
of this energetic writer was, nor indeed 
was it possible at that time to form any 
other idea of him than that he was one 
of those turbulent spirits who rise up in 
unquiet times to distract the measures of 
government by inflaming the public mind 
against them. 

Junius is better known by his en- 
mities than his attachments; in the 
former he is open, bold, and unap- 
peaseable; in the latter he is cold, equivo- 
cal, and fluctuating. His supreme de- 
light appears to have lain in creating 
confusion, weakening the bonds of so- 
ciety, and making the people dissatisfied, 
not merely with this or that administra- 
tion, but with the entire regimen under 
which they lived. The object of Junius, 
therefore, was a revolution, and upon no 
other principle can his conduct be ac- 
counted for ; consequently all the distin- 
guished writers, who have been imper- 
tinently mentioned as the authors of 
these letters, must be exonerated from 
the charge ; and as to the inferior fry, 
with whom folly and pedantry have as- 
sociated the name of Junius, it would be 
a waste of time to bestow one word 
upon their respective merits or demerits. 

It is plain from the criteria here laid 
down, and others which may hereafter 
be adduced, that Junius was a man of ex- 
perience, hackneyed in the ways of the 
world, and passed the meridian of life : 
that he was skilled in political contro- 
versy ; habituated to the periodica] press ; 
living at his ease without any profes- 
sional occupation ; possessing great self- 
command; unconnected with party; yet 
disappointed in some particular object 
which produced a deadly enmity to indi- 
viduals; a staunch republican ; one who 
wag neither a member of the established 
thurch, nor a friend to revealed religion ; 
and to conclude all, a person who sought, 
for some particular end, to effect a revo- 
lution in this country. By these tests 
alone can the question be satisfactorily 
solved, Who was Junius ? 



THE MODERN STANDARD OP GENIUS. 
MR. EDITOR 

AMONGST all the illuminations of 
the present enlightened period of the 
human race, after the attempts to settle 
the true standard of taste— the criteria 
of the moral sense — and the certain ex? 
tent of philosophical truth— it has cost 
me no small effort, by observation and 
reflection, to fix the standard of literary 
genius : for this purpose, and in order 
to move as gravely as possible, in so ac- 
tive a vortex of rotatory vicissitude, I 
had recourse to a few writers whose de- 
finitions of the term might lead me to 
select a fixed principle, on which, like 
Archimedes, I might place one point of 
my compass, and turn with the other 
the whole of this moving sphere my own 
way ; but here I have to confess my dis- 
appointment ; for the definitions of phi- 
losophers and lexicographers, when I 
come to compare them with modern 
realities, were so widely apart from the 
facts, that I was compelled to conduct 
them back to their chambers of dusty 
lucubration, as unfit for modern service 
as any of the wisest precepts of divinity 
and morality. Beattie, full of genius 
and learning himself, and willing to give 
the question all the power of candour 
and moral truth that it could carry, en- 
quires "What is genius? What but 
sound judgment, sensibility of heart, and 
a talent for accurate and extensive ob- 
servation." (p. 486 Truth.) Dr John- 
son mors reconditcly defines it to be 
"the protecting and ruling power of 
men, places, or things, mental power or 
faculties, nature, disposition.** I strong- 
ly suspect that the latter may be found 
the most acute definition, though it does 
not arrive at the exact delineation of 
man at this day, in this the most refined 
metropolis of the world ! 

In order to seek for a more modern 
account of the matter I looked into ths 
last Number of your New Monthly 
Magazine, where, as I had good causa 
to expect, I found in several ingenious 
papers, materials for helping me to a 
tolerable judgment of the question ; al- 
though I found it necessary afterwards 
to go abroad into the world, and to exa- 
mine "whether these things are so?*' 
And upon the best combinations which 
could dc formed upon these materials, 
1 submit to your superior judgment ths 
following hints, to serve for a standard 
of modern genius : — 

To avoid the plodding and dull round 
of all moral reflection— all system that 
discovers connsctioalctwssB saass and 
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effect, reason and conclusion, to seek 
for and cultivate eccentricity of thought, 
abrupt expression, elevation of feeling, 
the softened sigh of sympathy, and the 
start of animated passion. To learn 
that genius cannot exist or emanate 
under the dominion or restraint of any 
moral principle, and especially of any 
command of religion, the influence of 
such are of so powerful and convincing 
a control, that they must be carefully 
shunned if they should ever obtrude. 
To awaken the reader's imagination, 
not by the worn out axiom of shewing a 
sound moral in every tale, but by the far 
more attractive stimulus of emotion, 
which shall so alarm the mind, and agi- 
tate every pulsation of the heart, that 
it may not have time to consider whe- 
ther it is amended by what has been 
read or represented — to describe facts 
by terms not usually found in the com- 
binations of literature, but by the use of 
words never intended to be joined in the 
same course of phraseology — to seek for 
Nature, not in her calmer and once 
deemed most engaging representations, 
the beauties and exhanstless providences 
of her vegetable, mineral, and fossil 
kingdoms, her planetary system, her 
changes of uninterrupted seasons, and 
the revolutions of unsparing bounty, 
thus " tracing nature up to nature's 
God/' These are not sufficient for the 
radiance and effervescence of modem 
genius, and are now deserted for the 
periods, points, and tropes, that spring 
from the bursting pang of imaginary 
despair— from the chains and darkness, 
of the sanguinary scaffold— from the 
satanic eruptiou of infidelity, and the 
vain glorious gallantry of seduction I — 
These are the modern sources of genius ; 
here may be found the awful note of ad- 
miration—the sudden abruption — the 
short half-breathing pause-^the vivid 
inspiration of the cold tnrill— the accom- 
paniments of glassy eyes and short 
phrases of secret and solemn denuncia- 
tion — the midnight clang of chains — 
the glimmering torches of the cavern — . 
and dexterously slow withdrawing bolts 
— the expiring lamp, and the unseen 
point of the silent assassin^ dagger I — 
From these, when the half destroyed 
reader is suffered to escape, he is not to 
be allowed to seek for object, end, or 
circumstance, or mora] of his dream ; 
but is left by stars and dashes to wander 
u in bewildered mazes JoSt P 
- Here, Sir, is the standard of modern 
genius— here when the curtain falls, the, 
spectator and the reader in vain look for 



the celebrated motto tK vduti in spec** 
/uw." The scene has not, would to God 
it had, represented one similitude to real 
life — one principle on which the world, 
may act with safety— one emotion such 
as he would cherish at home — one enjoy- 
ment of present existence— or one hope 
of future !— Yet, alas ! it is by such ef- 
forts of genius that the world are poison- 
ed—it is for these that they leave the 
nobler studies of their capacity — and of 
these their conversation is absorbed, and 
their reflections possessed. Hence it is, 
that for such productions thousands 
of pounds are offered for copy-right— 
applications are made with solicitation 
to obtain the first reading — eagerness 
for the gratification and vanity of detail- 
ing the contents, and reciting to sur- 
rounding senators, divines, and all the 
crowded votaries of the concert and the 
drawing room, the passages of most pro- 
minent interest ana pathos. Alas ! Sir,, 
it is for these transient emotions, that 
the wisest moralists, the most pathetic 
poets, the soundest divines of the Chris- 
tian church, and the ablest writers on 
subjects the most important to our vital 
interests, as a nation, and as individuals, 
are suffered to languish as if they were 
devoid of truth and welfare, present and 
eternal. A. H. 



LORD BY RON'S TRAVELS IN GREECE. 

TO the name of Lord Byron so much 
importance is attached, and his splendid 
abilities have rendered him so dear to his 
country, that the most trifling anecdote 
of .his private life is sure to create public 
admiration. I had the good fortune to 
follow his footsteps through many of 
the Grecian islands, to Athens, and 
Misitra, the ancient Sparta, and from 
thence to Port Mahon, in the island of 
Minorca; in every place I found his 
Lordship's name well known, and uni- 
versally respected, and so many anec- 
dotes of his benevolence and eccentri- 
cities recorded, that I feel assured I 
should be doing injustice to my country- 
men by withholding what 1 know of a 
wandering poet, who is an honour to the 
nation, ana the first bard op ths 
age, and in whose sufferings everyone 
sympathises. It appears to us, that 
(ord Byron had come from Abydos to, 

TBNJSDOS, 

where he remained until the arrival 
of his pleasure vessel from this is* 
land. He made frequent excursions 
to the Continent, and here, 1 have 
no doubt, he wrote The Bridt of 
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Abydos* At the time I visited the island, 
eyery thing was in a deplorable state ; 
the Russians had ravaged the place, the 
vineyards were destroyed, and all was 
desolation. The house in which Lord 
Byron resided was razed to the ground ; 
it stood facing the Hellespont, and had 
a full view of the entrance to the sea of 
Marmora, the castles and shores of the 
Dardanelles : but I could not discover 
any trace of the wandering poet; all 
was lost in the devastation occasioned by 
War. The felucca of Lord Byron had 
arrived, and on a sudden he embarked 
and sailed for 

THE ISLAND OF SCIO. 

At Scio, the landing of his Lordship 
was hailed with joy by the natives, as 
he had been there before, and was well 
known; the felucca was brought to 
anchor under the high hill of Delgath, 
and Lord Byron proceeded up the island 
on the high mountain of Sopriano, which 
overlooks every other on the island, and 
from the summits of which, the eye 
commands a most enchanting prospect 
•f nearly 50 small islands, the distant con- 
tinent and a placid ocean. Here stands the 
ruins of a Temple, believed to have been 
dedicated to Apollo ; there are twelve 
massy pillars, about forty feet in height, 
supporting a roof, through which the 
light is visible in manv parts. I am no 
architect, nor have I a genius which 
tends that way; but I certainly have 
some general knowledge of the different 
orders, or I should have travelled with 
a brainless head and a blinded eye, over 
scenes calculated to awaken every gene- 
rous feeling of the heart, and which only 
insanity could look upon with in- 
difference. I therefore give it as my 
opinion, that the Temple of which I 
am now speaking is not of Grecian 
Architecture. 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Scio was conquered ana ravaged by a 
fleet from Egypt, under the command 
of Johannes Sextus ; his account of the 
island was so favourable, that he was 
sent back with perhaps four hundred 
men, women, and children to colonise it, 
and cultivate the manufacture of silk and 
cotton, for which it is now so celebrated. 
These Egyptians, 1 have no doubt, reared 
the Temple of Apollo, but to a very 
different divinity ; I should think to 
Osiris, from the embellishments still re- 
maining upon the pilasters, and the 
resemblance the cornices bear to those 

S>n the Temple of Apis, in Upper 
ypt. However, my purpose is not to 



S've historical disquisitions, and I havt 
me. 

All around this ruined Temple, tall 
trees wave majestically in the breeze,, 
and upon the left a gentle cascade 
descends in murmurs to the valley below, 
and a small lake studded with little ver- 
dant islands, the daily resort of fisher-, 
men, receives its waters. The prospect 
is pleasing, though not grand, calculated 
to inspire the mind with tranquillity 
and peace: — 

'Within the ruin heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds hi* 
shed, 

And wondering man could want the larger 
pile, 

Exulting owns his cottage with a smile. 

Beneath the stately ruins of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, on the hill of Sopriano, 
in the island of Scio, is reared a small cot- 
tage, by materials torn from the stately 
ruin 8 which surround it ; in this cottage 
there are only four apartments, and 
these very small ; in two of them Lord 
Byron took up his abode, with his fair 
companion. 'Tis a singular fact that 
his Lordship never visited the capital 
once during a three months* residence 
upon the island ; nor can I even guess at 
his reasons for not doing so, as the/ 
town is an interesting object to every 
one versed in the lore of Greece. Her 
rambled round the island to every das* 
sical scene, and very frequently slept at 
the peasant's cottages, where he was 
sure to be well received. There is a 
something about the manner and ap- 
pearance of Lord Byron, that bespeairs 
sympathy; the melancholy tinge that 
he bears upon his cheek — the faded 
lustre of his eye, and his affable address 
always find him friends; which hit 
liberality is sure to fix in his favour. Hii 
Lordship was very partial to water ex- 
cursions; and here he bought a boat 
with one sail, and in which he often 
went fishing, taking an old man with 
him to conduct the sail and steer tht . 
boat ; his favoured fair Berinthia, al- 
ways accompanied him, and was very 
expert at fishing. In various rambles 
round the island, they diffused their 
bounty to many ; to one, a farmer, who 
had lost a horse and cart in crossing the . 
stream of Carrerio, they gave ten ze- 
chines or five guineas, and to a woman 
that had afforded Berinthia assistance in 
an hour of danger, Lord Byron gave 
three moidores, that is four pounds and 
one shilling. 
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An aged Greek woman, residing at a 
place called Epheseus, and where she 
occupied a small vineyard and two fields, 
had been distrained for rent. The 
Turkish collector (Albana) had no mercy; 
he seized her goods and put them up for 
sale. Lord ftyron bought them, and 
restored them to the widow, to the utter 
astonishment of the Turks, who cannot 
comprehend an act of generosity, uncon- 
nected with self interest. 

The school erected for Grecian scho- 
lars at Scio, Lord Byron refused to 
visit; but a deputation of the master 
and scholars he received politely. To 
the scholars he gave twenty nraas (or a 
shilling each), to the master fifty pounds 
for the use of the school, and a robe 
for himself of velvet and satin. — In 
the Grecian isles, and every part be- 
neath the Turkish power, the present of 
a robe is the highest compliment which 
can be paid to any individual. 

The departure of Lord Byron from 
Scio was marked by an act of benevo- 
lence. His lordship presented the boat 
which he had purchased to the fisher- 
man who had accompanied him in his 
nautical excursions, and also gave him 
ten pounds. Berinthia also gave his 
niece, a girl of fourteen years of age, a 
handsome present, as she had attended 
her since her arrival upon the island. 

Lord Byron had, during his residence 
ipon the island, explored every creek and 
corner it contained. The cave, entitled 
Homer s School, he visited. Scio, Mity- 
lene, and Valparos, all claim the honour 
of giving birth to Homer, and affect to 
shew caves, which they call his school. 
Now, although Homer was a poet and 
a wandering minstrel, history gives us 
no authority for supposing he ever kept 
a school : nevertheless, in Scio, Lord 
Byron gave to the keeper of the cave a 
Greek Testament and some money ; but 
this does not establish any opinion of 
his lordship as to the actual residence 
of Homer in Scio. The departure of 
Lord Byron from Scio was marked by 
much regret on the part of the Gre- 
cians, to whom he haa been a sincere 
friend ; and even the Turks seemed to 
lament his departure. His felucca ar- 
rived at Point Sorabro, and Captain 
Hutchison attended him with his friend 
on board. The Turks, by an extraor- 
dinary exertion of gallantry, fired a 
salute of four guns from the castle, which 
Lord Byron returned by eight, as he 
left the harbour of Scio, and made a 
▼isit to the island of Mitylenc. 

The day was calm, but the atmosphere 



soon took a lowering aspect, and some 
danger accompanied the voyage of my 
lord. Berinthia sickened ; but the ten- 
der care of his lordship restored her to 
health. The gale abated: the vessel 
anchored in Sanchez Bay ; and in a few 
hours they landed upon the isle of Mity- 
lene. This island was a favourite of 
Lord Byron from his early travelling 
days. 

How far peace and happiness extended 
to Lord Byron, upon the favourite is- 
land, 1 leave the world to judge. The 
wearied mind seldom finds repose any 
where, and even upon a female breast, 
indulges in sad melancholy, in place of 
rapturous love. Joy and grief travel, 
hand in hand— they are concomitants; 
and, 1 fear, we must consider them as in- 
separable companions in our journey 
through life. 

One morning Lord Byron arranged 
matters to go fishing, and in a large boat 
he sailed for the purpose, accompanied 
by his fair friend, who was very fond of 
the sport. After fishing for three hours 
off the point Gobriano, a severe gale 
of wind came on, direct upon the land ; 
the nets were abandoned, and the 
sails hoisted, it was found impossible 
to weather the cape ; no alternative re- 
mained, but to bear up and run into the 
long bleak bay of Alicarno, where there 
is no anchorage for shipping, and no 
safety for boats, except in the north 
east corner. The sea rose in heaps; 
and in endeavouring to luff into the 
cove, a most dreadful surge broke over ; 
the boat did not overturn, but reeled 
upon her broadside, and, melancholy to 
relate, a boy was swept from the prow, 
and Berinthia from the stern of the 
boat. The sails were lowered, the boat 
almost instantly righted, and his lord- 
ship, plunging into the waves, seized his 
fair friend by the hair, as she was sink- 
ing, and swam with her to the boat, 
where she very soon recovered. By a 
fortunate change of wind the boat got 
into the cove, and they landed in safety, 
to the £reat joy of the inhabitants, who 
had witnessed their danger from the 
cliffs, and never expected to see them 
again alive. After this, his lordship 
never adventured on the stormy deep 
in an open boat, from the island of Mity- 
lene — not, I am sure, from any personal 
fear, but as Berinthia would not accom- 
pany him, he preferred the pleasure of 
her company on shore. It is impossible 
to conceive a sweeter scene for ramb- 
ling, than through the vine-covered hiUa 
of this delightful island. 
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The imagination may picture scenes 
upon tbe tablet of fancy, and embody 
them so that they cannot be shaken off 
the mind ; but in Mitylene there is no 
reason to resort to the power of fancy, 
for all is life and magic around; the 
wood-covered hill, the descending valley, 
perfumed by every flower that blows, 
and the stream rolling in tranquillity 
around the temples erected in distant 
ages, and lashing the shores immortalized 
by Homer— these create a very great at- 
traction, and rivet the soul to a classical 
scene. 

From every information I could ac- 
quire Lord Byron appears to have been 
extremely attached to the island of Mity- 
lene, but the death of an infant found- 
ed his determination to depart from it. 
He has been said to have shed tears upon 
the occasion. I am inclined to think he 
did, for 1 know his heart is good, and very 
tender. The proofs of his humanity are 
great. His lordship visited no island 
upon which he did not leave some marks 
ot his goodness. To the Greek church 
at Mitylene he gave forty pounds British; 
to the hospital he gave sixty pounds ; and 
in private charity, I am told, distributed 
more than three hundred zechraes. I 
am no advocate for the- name, or charac- 
ter of Lord Byron ; his fame or his dis- 
honour can be of no importance to me, 
any further than in a national point of 
view. 1 consider him a distinguished 
ornament in the annals of literature ; 
and as he has been much depreciated, 
and very unjustly, I wish to add my 
humble mite of praise to that character 
which no Briton can view in its proper 
fight without esteeming. 

The sun shone sweetly over the Egean 
main, and all nature smiled around 
when Lord Byron left Mitylene. The 
•oft eastern breeze soon wafted him to 
cos. 

Upon this small island there was no 
shelter, the cottages were not fit to hold 
their inhabitants, and not sufficiently 
capacious to give admittance to a stran- 
ger ; but there was a friendly propen- 
sity in the natives worthy of attending 
to, and his lordship availed himself of 
it There are not many trees in the is- 
land of Cos, but many extended and 
beautiful vineyards, and the highest tree 
upon it is that which bears figs. On the 
top of the hill called Junonia are the 
ruins of a small temple, three pillars 
alone are standing, and all the remainder 
is a wreck. Over the sweet scenery of 
the island his lordship and Berinthia 
ran with pleasure. 



The character of Lord Byron, in the 
island of Cos, was, as usual, very bene- 
volent ; and if I detailed the many cir- 
cumstances 1 know of him, it would oc- 
cupy me many pages to expatiate upon. 
The name of Lord Byron requires no 
praise, and wherever the footsteps of 
his lordship have passed, he has left an 
impression never to be effaced. Lord 
Byron slept always on board of his 
yacht, no convenient place being to 
be had upon the island. To those who 
have visited Greece the commanding 
prospect from Villa de Torneo must be 
very desirable ; but at Corso Point, to 
which Lord Byron removed his pleasure 
vessel, his lordship was attacked by a 
painful disorder, and obliged to be land- 
ed, and the air did not very much contri- 
bute to his health. By the attention of 
his fair friend, he gradually recovered ; 
and after dispensing his usual bounties, 
much more than the natives merited, his 
lordship departed, and arrived in safety 
at 

ATHENS. 

The attention, I was told, of his lord- 
ship at Athens, was chiefly directed to 
literary subjects; and in this cele* * 
brated spot Lord Byron took up his 
abode, and there spent much of his 
time in writing, and never walked 
out until the sun was down, nor re- 
turned home until near midnight. ~- 
Here, no doubt, he traced many of the 
scenes in " Childe Harold," destined to 
render his name immortal. From the 
account 1 heard, his lordship seems at 
this place to have been impressed with 
deep melancholy. " Polycarp," at whose 
house he resided, related many circum- 
stances of him, but which 1 do not 
feel warranted in repeating. " As cum 
ninp as a Greek/' is a very old and true 
saying, and from our eager anxiety I 
feared he meant to impose upon us, but 
I have since had reason to alter my opi- 
nion. As a coffee-house-keeper he bears 
an exemplary character, and it is general- 
ly no small recommendation to his good 
name, that the unfortunate Tweddell 
chose him for his guide through Athens. 
He shewed us a book, upon the leaves of 
which were inscribed numerous names* 
succeeded with recommendations of him 
and his house to future travellers. This 
book I did not see until a second visit to 
Athens. Amongst the names I observed 
Lord Elgin, Mr. Salt, Mr. Tweddell, 
Lord Byron, Count Monvblio, Mon- 
sieur Tallibn, fee. &c. 

The accounts were interesting at the 
end of each name, particularly that of 
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TweddeD, who say*, " He is an ho- 
nest man, and an intelligent guide — f 
8 At/// never live to do liira a service, hut I 
recommend him to my countrymen who 
may arrive at this much-neglected spot/' 

Lord Byron's name has simply pre- 
fixed to it — " POLYCARP ix an honest 
man" which I conceive the strongest re- 
commendation home on his book. — 
The name of" Tallien," so notorious, 
appears odd to be affixed in such a place, 
hut I can account for its appearance in a 
manner not very generally understood. 

Buonaparte, from jealousy of his ta- 
lents, or his natural turbulent disposi- 
tion, sent him to, France from Egvpt in 
disgrace. The ressel " La Narcisse," in 
which he embarked, was chased and 
driven on shore upon the island of Gozo 
near Candia (the ancient Crete) by the 
Briton sloop of war. From thence* Tal- 
lien found his way to Athens, and over- 
land to France. 

It may be worth mentioning, in order 
to gratify natural curiosity, that this 
man, who once figured at the head of the 
French Government, is now reduced to 
tuch an abject state, that he holds the 
situation of French Consul at the Spanish 
port of Corunna. 

Lord Byron took many sketches of the 
ruins at Athens and its environs, and I 
understand expressed his opinion that 
the " Elgin Marbles' were 0/ a modern 
date. In this 1 coincide with his 
lordship, and believe that, like the 
" Tuscan Vases" of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, many of them were engraved, or in- 
scribed by foreigners, to take in Milord 
Anglais. The English fripte " Fre- 
derickstein," commanded by Captain 
Bedford, a name not unknown in the 
walks of science, arrived, and anchored 
near Athens. Lord Byron, by one of 
those eccentricities which accompany 
genius, declined an interview with Cap- 
tain Bedford, and embarking his whole 
suite in his felucca, sailed to the island of 
Salami*. J. M. 



BBM ARKABLB PROPHECY OP THB AP- 
PEARANCE AND CAREER OP MARTIN 
LUTHER. 

John Hilton, the Franiscan monk, 
who acquired as high a reputation for 
piety and virtue, as he gained celebrity 
Dy his extraordinary prophecies, was a 
native of the principality of Fulda, and 
is said by some writers to have been one 
of Luther's preceptors at the schoolof the 
Franciscans at Eisenach. Walcha* cites 



• Luther's SchriAen, (writings,) part 
^ xxiv. p. 67. 



a variety of authors who have mention- 
ed this circumstance : amongst these he 
refers his reader toSchuhmach,* whose 
testimonv on most occasions is entitled 
to the fullest confidence : in the pre- 
sent instance however, they have all been 
mistaken ; for at the very moment when 
Luther first came to study at Eisenach, 
(that is to say, in the year 1498,) Hilton 
was languishing in a prison, from which 
the hand of death alone released him. 

From his earliest youth Hilton dis- 
tinguished himself by' active prosecution 
of his studies and diligent meditation on 
the Holy Scriptures, as well as the works 
of the Fathers of the Church, and as 
some report, the writings of the Wal- 
denses.f By means of his deep read- 
ing and sedulous application, the advan- 
tages of which could scarcely be lost on 
his discerning and reflecting mind, his 
eves were opened to the errors of the 
ftomish doctrines. He opposed, and 
then denounced them ; nor could any 
personal considerations deter him from 
vehemently arraigning the abuses of the 
monastic life. It was in the nature of 
things that so powerful an assailant 
should become an object of bitter hatred 
to his brotherhood, who attacked him 
with the greatest fury, and not only threw 
him into prison in the year 1496, but 
threatened to bury him alive unless he 
recanted. Having fallen sick during his 
confinement, he besought the Father 
Guardian to visit him ; but all that the 
Holy Father administered to him was 
contumely, upbraiding, and invective. 
Roused to indignation by this inhuman 
treatment, Hilton uttered* the prophetic 
warning contained in these memorable 
words: — " Anno. MDXVII. exsurget 
Heros, quivos monachos adorietur acri* 
ter; contra auem ne hiscere quidem 
audibetis." He did not live to witness 
the subsequent, plenary accomplishment 
of this remarkable prophecy ; for he died 
in the year 1502. 

Christina, the widow of John Ernest, 
Duke of Eisenach, erected a cenotaph to 
his memory, in St. George's Church, at 
Eisenach ; it stands at no great distance 
from the spot where his last remains were 
deposited, and is of common sand-stone, 
slightly ornamented with gilding, eight 
feet high, four feet nine inches broad, 
and consists of two pieces of stone. The 
outer projection of this monument bears 
the following inscription: — " Johanni 



» Vide his " IVth Collection illustrative 
of the His. of Saxony, and particularly of 
Eisenach," p 89. 

t Toppti Hist Cistnasb, p. S9. 
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ters V.W. allude to Valentine Weinrich, 
rector of Eisenach, and the author of the 
elegiac verses which distinguish the centre 
of the monument, and of which the fol- 
lowing is a transcript : — 



Hiltenio, monacho Franciscano, propter 
confesiionem Evangelic* et refutationem 
Ponlificias Religionis a j'ratribus, Anno 
MCCCCVI 9 in carcerem conjecto in eoque 
Jfit a defunct o. Non cultus sed memorial 
caussa F.F. V. W. antiq. stud." The let- 

CENOTAPHIVM. 

HlLTENII PATRIS MONACHI, S1MUL ATQUE PROPHETAE, 
NON PROCUL HOC RBCUBANT OSSA SEPULTA LOCO, 

Qui cum voce Dei pratrum taxarat abusus, 

PECTORA CONTBNDENS VIVERE JUSTA FIDE J 

Carceris enectus tandem SQUALORE fameque, 

MoESTA PROPHETARUM PR EMI A MORE TULIT. 

Sed Prius appellans ad CHRISTI voce tribunal, 

Cum pbraoenda DEO judicb caussa foret, 
TeMpora prinCIpII CECInIT TVnC pLana LVtiierI, 

slonaque supremum dans prae1tura diem, 
ItaLaregna statiM VICtorI et teVtonaTVhCa, 

SVCCVbIT Vra, pIIs, VatICInatVS, aIt. 
Prima quod evenit prabdictio vera fateris, 

Altera ne fiat vera, precarb Deum. 



Underneath these verses, we read, 
« 4 Renovatum Av. chh CLXIX. Sum- 
tibusJ. M. n And quite at the top, above 
them, ** Duo vaticinia Johannis Hillenii. 
Unnm. Anno Domini MDXVU. en- 
surget Heros, qui vos monechos ado- 
rietur acriter, contra quern ne hiscere 
quidem audebttis. Alterum. Anno A/DC. 
mundus verberabitur gladio ma hornet ico 
xehemtnter" It is desirable that some 
speedy repairs should be bestowed on 



bare- footed monk, by name Johannes 
Hilten, who was cast into a dungeon by 
Ids brethren, because he had attacked 
some of the notorious abuses of the 
monastic life. We have ourselves seen 
some of his writings, from which it 
appears abundantly manifest, that he 
preached Christianly, and in conformity 
with the Holy Scriptures. And those, 
who knew him, report to this day, that, 
he was a devout aud peaceful tem- 



this monument, for it has great need of pered old man, and upright as well as 

respectable in all his walks and ways. 
Tins person prophesied many things re- 
lating to these days, and foretold what 
has already happened: together with 
some events, which are hereafter toconw 
to pass ; but we shall not relate these 
things in thin place, lest any may imagine, 
that we have brought them forward cither 
through malignity, or with intent to 
please any soul alive. Old age accom- 
panied the ruin to his health, brought 
about by his imprisonment ; at last he 
fell sick, prayed the guardian to come to 
him, complained to him of his weak state; 
and when the guardian, stirred up by 
Pharisaical malice and bitterness of heart, 
assailed him with hard words,because such 
preaching as his was unsavoury, profitless 
flavour, he gave over bewailing his bodilv 
infirmity, drew a deep sigh, and said 
with a sorrowful mien, * that he was ready 
to submit to and endure such injustice 
for Christ's sake; although he had neither 
written nor taught any thing which could 
be hurtful to the Monkish Order ; but 
had simply attacked crying abuses. 1 And 
he finished bv observing, 4 a man shall 
come* when MDXVI comes round, who" 
will overthrow you monks ; and he iviH 
be the undoing of you, and ye shall w f 
be able to withstand him/ This idea-' 
Vol, XI. 3E 
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This same Hilten used frequently to 
say, "Sub Leone exorielur Eremita, qui 
reformabit tcdem Rom an am ; which Lu- 
ther interprets by observing, that he 
began to write against indulgences under 
Leo the Tenth, and that in Italy the 
Augustine monks were known by the 
name of " Eremite."* Tenzel has 
recorded two other prophecies made by 
Hilten, and current in Rome ; besides 
winch, he is said to have prognosticated 
that the monastery of the Cordeliers in 
Weimar, (at present a granary,) should 
be converted into a store-house, and that 
of the Franciscans at Eisenach into a 
garden.f He is also said, to have fore- 
told the end of the world.J 

Leaving these prophecies to their 
peaceful slumber, we have further to 
observe, that Luther himself, has ad- 
verted to them, and confirmed the ac- 
count we have just given of their pro- 
pounder: — " Thirty years ago," he says, 
" there lived in the city of Eisenach, a 

• Toppii, Hist. Eisenach, p 29. 

t Ibid. Lib. c. p. 29. It Has so hap- 
pened that both these prophecies' have been 
foerally fulfilled. 

t Ibid, p 30. 
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tieal prophecy," continues Luther, "of 
the overthrow of the Monkish Order, and 
the mention of the same year of its oc- 
currence, was afterwards found in several 
writings of hiB, and particularly in his 
Commentaries on Daniel. As to the 
interpretation which should be given to 
this man's saying, we leave every one to 
judge for himself.*" S. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE POOR LAWS. 
MR. EDITOR. 

THE present prevailing sentiments of 
most of our political economists, and 
even of our legislators,* with regard to 
the nature and tendency of our poor 
laws, must, I think, be acknowledged by 
every unprejudiced person, to be ex- 
tremely inconsistent and absurd. While 
they confess that charity is the most in- 
dispensable duty of man, they at the 
same time assert that it immediately be- 
comes noxious when subjected to just 
and equitable regulations. Bishop Bur- 
net was, 1 imagine, the first who ad- 
vanced this opinion, in which he has been 
followed by Smith and Mai thus. En- 
couraged by these respectable names, 
and by several fallacious facts and argu- 
ments, such a revolutionary spirit has of 
late sprung up amongst us, that there is 
some reason to fear that our whole sys- 
tem of parochial charity will very soon 
be raajbly overturned. It is proper, how- 
ever, to observe, that this innovating 
disposition is more frequently found 
among speculative overseers of the poor 

• Apologia Confetrionis rendered into 
German by Jones, Anno XXX, in the 3d 
part of the Alternburgh edition, p. 142. 
Compare also what Luther says in his book, 
De ConciUis, in Opp. Altenb. T. 7, p. 278. 
The treatment which Hilten received from 
the bare- footed monks of Eisenach, is re- 
lated in the Apologia. 

Heumaun maintains in his treatise, " fm- 
mortali* Jsenaci gloria " that the real com- 
mencement of the Reformation should be 
dated from the time of John Hilten. Vide 
Kohler 1. c. p. 10. He may at least be 
caDed the fore-runner of Luther. The 
works, which treat on his prophecies, are 
cited in Fabricu " CerUifol Luther p. 
346. 

HUten's Commentary on Daniel and the 
Revelation of St. John, may be cited as fine 
specimens of his erudition. 

t A late Committee of the House of 
Commons seemed to be of opinion, that it 
would, on the whole, be advantageous alto- 
gether to abolish the poor laws : while that 
of the House of Lords, more cautious, 
tfcought that it would be dangerous, at once, 
to tear from the foundation an tvtt to deep- 
rooted. 



than among actual overseers. In order 
to form just opinions on this subject it 
requires an intimate acquaintance with 
common life, which profound philoso- 
phers seldom have opportunities of ac- 
quiring. Although, undoubtedly, (speak- 
ing from my own experience more in • 
structive than any other science) it must 
be allowed to be also of a painful and 
repulsive nature, on account of the mi- 
sery and destitution which continually 

{tresent themselves. From the know- 
edge which a long course of actual ob- 
servation has enabled me to acquire of the 
character and circumstances of the lower 
orders, I am led to conclude that our 
poor laws, with all their imperfections, 
are on the whole wtU calculated to sup- 
ply their wants; and are the noblest 
monument of humanity that ever was 
reared amoug men- When I reflect on 
the great sums raised by them ; on the 
unceasing labours and anxious cares ex- 
ercised by the most respectable persons 
throughout the country, in their just dis- 
tribution ; and on the immense variety 
of humane services by which they con- 
tinually soften the misery of the desti- 
tute, the diseased, and the aged; Eng- 
land appears more elevated in my ima- 
gination than by all the great actions of 
a Nelson and a Wellington. Many ig- 
norant and savage nations have rendered 
themselves conspicuous by military ho- 
nours ; but how few have been ambi- 
tious to shine by acts of pity ; or, in- 
deed, have thought of mingling with 
their political institutions the least tinc- 
ture of moral feeling. The interests and 
grandeur of the state have been almost 
the sole study of the most civilized na- 
tions, either of ancient or modern times. 
It is the peculiar glory of England, that 
the helpless poor have at last become 
prominent in the national picture, and 
an object of important consideration in 
Its councils. 

The usual arguments against the poor 
laws arc very forcibly and ably stated in 
the 58th Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and in the contemporary number 
of the Quarterly ;* but 1 think with a 
degree or" intemperate zeal and confi- 
dence unsuitable to a subject so compli- 

* The writers of these celebrated publi- 
cations here cordially agree in the business 
of censure when unconnected with politics ; 
but were the subject only a little changed, 
and the propriety of encouraging sod sup- 
porting the system of imperial and royal 
pauperty, usual in our ooatinental wars, dis- 
cussed, their sentiments, it is ttkefy, wouM 
be found to differ. 
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cated* find susceptible of such various and 
opposite bearings. The Edinburgh Re 
-viewers, in particular, are transported 
into a kind of fremy at the view of the 
supposed baneful effects of systematic 
alms-giving. Words are wanting to de- 
scribe all its vast and various horrors. 
It is a contagion— a deadlj mischief— a 
sore evil— a tremendous system, which 
has brought us to the very brink of de- 
struction. It is awful— alarming— appal- 
ling— dreadful, &c. 1 am unwilling to 
swell your pages unnecessarily, but the 
following passage is so extraordinary 
that it cannot fail to amuse your readers : 
the mind of the writer mnst, surely, one 
would think, have been somewhat dis- 
composed by the fumes of enthusiasm. 
" It is the result of a natural process, 
that what a man earns is his own ; and 
when legislation offers to tamper with 
this great arrangement of Nature, as is 
the case in the English poor laws, vio- 
lated Nature could not inflict a more 
signal and instructive chastisement, than 
that the whole territory where this sys- 
tem exists be made to droop and wither 
under it, as if struck by a judgment from 
heaven ; till, at last, the earth, out of 
which the rich draw all their wealth, and 

> the poor all their subsistence, refuses to 
nourish the children who have abandon- 
ed her, and both parties are involved in 
'the wreck of one common overwhelming 
visitation."— p« 285. These sublime rav- 
ings remind me of the insane philosophy 
of Godwin and Condorcet ; and appear 
more " alarming' and " appalling 1 ' than 
even the French republican theory of 
the righto of man. Legislation, as every 
one knows, tampers with a man's earn- 
togs, and very properly too, for much 
less important purposes than those of 

> alleviating human misery. Compulsory 
charity is farther stigmatised as " an at- 
tempt to wrest from the hands of Nature 
the management of a case, for which, by 
certain principles implanted in the con- 
stitution of man, she has already pro- 
dded." Were we to admit this kind of 
argument, and suffer human conduct to 
be regulated by instinctive feelings of 
rkrht and wrong, we would soon get rid 
ofall laws. Nature has provided a cer- 
tain principle called conscience, yet we 
need laws against theft. To leave any 
part of human conduct " wholly to the 
mechanism of Nature" to " free un- 
shackled Nature/' is wild and inconsi- 
derate advice. There is no subject either 
in morals or physics, under our* control, 
but is susceptible, in some degree, of 
being improved, corrected, or regulated : 



and that an extensive, deliberate, and 
just administration of charity, is, id all 
respects, preferable to the transient* 
unequal, and accidental ebullition of indi- 
vidual goodness, can hardly be denied by 
any who suffer themselves to be guided 
by the dictates of common sense rather 
than the far-fetched theories of philo- 
sophy. 

Although the reviewers exhaust the 
whole powers of language in describing 
the supposed evils that flow from our 
poor laws, yet they make not the least at- 
tempt to bring them to the test of proof. 
It is asserted, that by the great and ge- 
neral encouragement given to pauperism 
the manners and virtues of the people 
are debased. It is obvious, on the con- 
trary, that they arc more calculated to 
support their virtues ; for, by their in- 
terference, the relief of the unfortunate, 
becoming a matter of right, thev are 
protected from the abject snbmission of 
being obliged to beg from their equals a 
morsel of bread. This last hypothesis 
is Justified by facts: the common people 
of England are noted throughout Eu- 
rope, not only for their bravery in the 
field, but for the spirit and dignity of 
their general behaviour. It is thought, 
that by perpetually taking from the rich 
and giving to the poor they tend to 
equalise property. Far from observing 
any symptoms of such consequences, it 
may justly be remarked, that in no age 
or country have there occurred so many 
instances of enormous fortunes acquired 
by individuals as of late years in Eng- 
land. Our poor laws possess still greater 
powers of mischief— that of reducing all 
ranks to absolute poverty. It is truly 
surprising that both the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviewers unite in the ridi- 
culous assertion, that " they have brought 
us to the very brink of ruin." The in- 
crease of charity, whether publio or pri- 
vate, always present to my mind cheer- 
ing reflections ; and 1 consider it as the 
surest test of progressive wealth, civili- 
zation, and knowledge. Instead of ruin 
during these last thirty years, wTken the 
poor rates were at the highest, England 
has accumulated more than double the 
wealth she had ever formerly done during 
the same period. Querulous and nar- 
row-minded politicians will tell us of the 
national debt; but thev ought to reflect 
that the money of which it consists was 
had shiefly of JBritish subjects, therefore 
will remain in the country, and actually 
constitutes a great part of its riches. It 
is, indeed, a positive proof of our amas- 
ing prosperity : a century ago so large a 
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bum as five hundred millions could hardly 
have been borrowed from the superflu- 
ous wealth of all Europe in the space of 
twenty years ; which, as is well known, 
lately occurred in England alone. Much 
unnecessary zeal and profusion of dis- 
course is expended by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, if attempting to prove (hat 
assessed charity has a tendency " to en- 
feeble, if not wholly to suppress, the 
operation of the humane principle." A 
notion altogether crude and theoretical, 
and also completely at variance with 
fact. In England, where assessed cha- 
rity it carried to the greatest extent, the 
humane principle flourishes with greater 
vigour than among any people ; and, in- 
deed, has increased with the increase of 
the poor rates. 

But the chief argument which our re- 
viewers, and indeed all who have treated 
the subject, urge against parochial cha- 
rity, is, that it relaxes the natural incite- 
ments to industry and foresight. Trust- 
ing to this resource, the common people 
are supposed to dissipate their income in 
luxuries ; reflecting, that as the parish 
is bound to support them, they may eat, 
drink, and be merry, and banish from 
their minds the gloomy ideas of disease, 
want, and old age. Although this argu- 
ment sounds well, yet when fairly exa- 
mined it will be found completely con- 
tradictory to the most obvious predo- 
minant principles in human nature, and 
also to an actual observation of human 
actions. Very little reasoning, of any 
kind, about distant affairs takes place 
among the vulgar , but none surely were 
ever found filled with such a degree of 
speculative anxiety as to hesitate about 
gratifying their appetites before first 
settling whether themselves or the pa- 
rish were to supply their future wants. 
When they indulge iu excesses the uu- 
plcasant idea of future want is never 
suffered, in any shape, to intrude itself ; 
their minds are wholly occupied by the 
desire of present enjoyments. As man* 
kind are not accustomed, nor, indeed, 
are capable of drawing their common 
maxims of life from distant speculations, 
so also it ought in justice to be remarked, 
that, of all subjects, those about becom- 
ing an object of charity are least the 
wish of their hearts. Such an idea is 
most uncongenial to human nature ; and 
we need not hesitate in asserting, that 
no man ever squandered his money in 
the consolatory expectation of one day 
becoming a pauper. In the days of 
health, of youth, and of manhood, such 
* thought, instead of being cherished as 



a principle of action, is spurned at with 
contempt ; to the meanest person it pre- 
sents no charms ; and, assuredly, it never 
entered into the future plans of any man 
as his destined fortune and inheritance. 
It Is only when too late, when industri- 
ous habits cannot be acquired, that this 
humiliating idea forces itself on the mind 
already buffeted and tamed by adversity. 
To every one capable of reflection the 
prospect of receiving public alms, instead 
of being an encouragement must rather 
operate as a check to extravagance. 

The English mode of parish relief 
appears indeed to me, to possess peculiar 
advantages ; for, while on the one hand 
it does not subject the unfortunate sup- 
plicant to such a degree of debasement 
as that of creeping and trembling- before 
the capricious inclinations of a trieud or 
neighbour ; on the other hand, its notori- 
ousness is calculated to make a deeper 
impression on the mind when viewed in 
prospect. The dismal well-known sounds 
of Overseers, Workhouses, and formal 
public applications present more terrific 
images than the mere general idea of 
poverty ; and, instead or relaxing, is, 1 
have no doubt, a spur to industrious ex- 
ertions. This opinion, novel as it may 
seem, receives considerable countenance > 
from facts. In England small sums are 
oftener accumulated by the working" 
classes, saving banks, and benefit societies 
more eagerly sought after, as a pro- 
tection against pauperism, than even in 
Scotland, the inhabitants of which are 
so much noted for their provident care. 9 

That pauperty is never a matter of 
previous deliberate choice, as insinuated 
by the Reviewers, but almost of neces- 
sity, will be more apparent from a review 
of the real history of the paupers. Ac- 
cording to the best of my observation, 
the half consists of forlorn females, whose 
provision was always very small and 
precarious, and of unfortunate married 
persons and their destitute offspring, 
whose weekly income was under twenty 
shillings; all of whom instead of being 
able to lay in store for the day of adver- 
sity, could never well procure the bare 
necessaries of life. A fourth were both 



• The chief cause of the remarkable in- 
frequency of pauperism among the Scotch is 
their extremely plain manner of living ; on 
which account, a very little exertion on the 
part of the feeble or the aged, or ajrifling 
assistance from their friends, witf ttiflfe* for 
their support. But shamefol instance* of 
neglected destitution are often seen among 
them ; several of which I myself have wiU 
nessed. 
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able and willing to provide for their 
future wants, but by nnaxoUuhle. mis- 
fortunes were reduced to a state of desti- 
tution. The remaining fourth are equally 
excusable ; they consist of weak, incon- 
siderate persons, whose misfortunes have 
originated from natural incapacity^ Thus 
it is clear that the- proposed abolition of 
the Poor Laws could not possibly dimi- 
nish the number of the destitute; but 
certainly would increase the number of 
the miserable. 

It has often been asserted that the 
common people of England have in 
several respects suffered much from de- 
terioration under the malign iufiuence of 
the Poor Laws. The condition of the 
lower classes, struggling hard for an in- 
different living, is at all times a painful 
spectacle ; but 1 have reason to think 
that at the present time, they are on the 
whole more comfortable than at any 
former period. The following statement 
of the progressive decrease of deaths in 
Great Britain demonstrates the salutary 



effects of our extensive and seasonable 
attentions to the aged, diseased, and des- 
titute poor, and ought for ever to silence 
our clamors about the magnitude of the 
poor rates. 

From 1785 to 1769 died 1 in 436. 

1790 to 1794 1 in 447. 

1795 to 1799 — 1 in 466. 

1800 to 1804 — 1 in 474. 

I cannot well conceive the reason why 
our increased charitable expenditure 
should excite more surprise and alarm 
than our proportionate increased private 
and public expenditure, and the equal 
advance in the price of provisions and 
every article of consumption. The fol- 
lowing calculations, extracted from a 
pamphlet lately published by Mr. J. Bar- 
ton, does not much accord with those 
loud and despairing lamentations of the 
great and alarming increase of the poor 
rates, which of late years has constantly 
assailed our ears. The last year exhibit* 
even a decrease of our burthens on ac- 
count of the poor : 



Annual Expenses of the Poor, computed with reference to the Price of Corn. 



From 1772 to 1776 
1780 to 1785 
1799 to 1802 
1811 to 1815 



Average Price 

of Wheat. 
. 48*. 2</. . 
. 49 : 2 . 
. 84 : 8 . 
. 93 : 2 . 



Expended 
on the Poor. 
Z. 1,556,804 , 
2,004,233 
4,267,965 
5,072,028 



Charge per head on the 

whole Population. 
. 44 pints of wheat. 
. 53 
. 54J 
. 50 



If, then, the magnitude and increase 
of the poor rates does not originate, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, in poli- 
tical disease, but is the natural effect of 
t}ie present state of things, we may safely 
despise those gloomy forebodings of their 
continued rise until at last they terminate 
in our min, and more reasonably con- 
clude, that as the same causes occasioned 
the universal rise, the whole will now 
remain stationary— perhaps, in some de- 
gree, retrograde. At any rate, we need 
not be very much afraid, that the annual 
expense of five millions to the poor, will 
prove, as we are threatened, a gulf to 
swallow the whole of our property, when 
we recollect, that lately, even in time of 
war, we could spare four times that sum 
as extra taxes, without hearing any more 
than the usual discontent at taxes which we 
heard before and since. Indeed.when I re- 
flect, that of our population there are per- 
haps nine millions actually poor, toiling 
for the day that passes over their heads, 
and continually tottering on the brink of 
want, instead of affecting to wonder at 
our lavish expenditure, I am rather dis- 
posed to admire that penurious prudence, 



which, with such means, can protect from 
utter destruction so vast a multitude. 

But a more effectual way than all our 
reasonings to obviate objections against 
the poor laws, would be, to render the 
rates more just and equal ; 1 mean, that 
every man should be rated according to 
his ability. All the petty inconveniences 
attending this plan ought to be disre- 
garded ; and surely deserve not the leaat 
consideration, when compared not only 
with the partiality, but the real injustice 
of our present practice. Instead of en- 
croaching on your valuable space by ex- 
plaining, in different points of view, the 
nature of this injustice, 1 shall only men- 
tion one short instance, as it is extremely 
common. A gentleman, worth seven 
thousand a-year, is known, in no other 
place or way, to pay more to the 
poor than what his house is rated at ; 
while his next neighbour, a clergy- 
roan's widow, who keeps a lodging house, 
the whole of whose property hardly 
amounts to 100/. pays exactly the same*: 
and, were I to tell what I suspect to be 
true, might Add, that in order to make 
the payment good, is obliged at times, 
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with her children, to forego some of the 
necessaries of life. The income tax, to 
which the plan I recommend would be 
similar,* was loudly condemned as inqui- 
sitorial and vexatious ; — better so, than 
unjust and oppressive. But whatever 
was pretended, its real vexation was the 
taking of our money. No man can have 
any grounds for concealing the state of 
hi» property, except the ridiculous desire 
vi imposing on his neighbours by false 
appearances of grandeur, or that of de- 
ceiving his creditors. 

The perpetual disputes in determining 
the settlement of paupers, the great ex- 
pense and infinite vexation to all parties 
which they occasion, have long been the 
subject of complaint, and various reme- 
dies have been proposed. The complete, 
the safe, and the easy cure would be, in all 
cases to assist poor, where misfortune be- 
fals them, without any inquiry about their 
original. It is true, that a* parish may 
sometimes suffer by the sudden appear- 
ance of a pauper ; but has it not an equal 
chance ot benefiting by the contrary? 
It might, however, be feared, that the 
poor would all crowd into an opulent 
parish from the neighbouring poorer 
ones. To this I reply, that if they did, 
it would only be promoting the general 
ends of justice. But of 6uch intrusive 
visits I do not think that the rich parish 
need be in much terror. The poor man 
struggling with adversity, is very little 
pTone to busy himself* with foreign 
schemes. He, too, is attached to his 
humble habitation, and is both unwilling 
and unable to emigrate. Little tempta- 
tion, indeed, could he have to put liimself 
to so much inconvenience ; for, though 
one parish may be more opulent than 
another, they all distribute their favours 
with the same parsimonious hand. 

It is reasonably to be hoped, that our 
various exertions to diffuse education, 
and promote moral and religious instruc- 
tional]! ultimately communicate such ele- 
vation to the character and understanding 
of the poor, as to render them both more 
prudent in the management of their pe- 
cuniary concerns, and also more disdain- 
ful of all kinds of eleemosynary advaa- 

• I have seen this method of raising the 
poor money practised with the utmost suc- 
cess. Three or four respectable sworn as- 
sessors were selected, in different quarters 
of the town, by which means the state of 
every individual's income was in some de- 
gree familiarly known ; and the rate, which, 
according to this just distribution, never 
being very oppressive, was fixed with very 
\ little explanation or complaint 



tages. The pains taken by government 
in the establishment of saving banks is 
also highly laudable. That relief which 
the poor themselves provide is on every 
account best ; not only as it is the most 
just, but also because it invigorates in- 
dustry, and nourishes those feelings of 
independence which tend farther to re- 
move them from the ideas and disposi- 
tions of paupers. Benefit societies, 
which, in some respects, are preferable 
to saving banks, also stand in need of 
farther attention from government. Eng- 
lishmen appear to entertain a great predi- 
lection for them ; ret it is lamentable to 
reflect, that notwithstanding the general 
desire of the lower orders, by such means 
to escape the disgrace and misery of pa- 
rish relief, that they should be so much 
frustrated in their laudable wishes. From 
injudicious management, and perhaps, 
also, unfair practices in some of their 
founders and conductors— from imposi- 
tions in profligate members pretending 
sickness— but chiefly from their schemes 
being too flattering, promising more than 
they can perform, not one in ten of 
these societies, at least in the metropolis* 
last so long as to be of service to the 
members in old age, when most needed. 
Effectually to remedy their defects, I 
would recommend: I. That one fair and 
equitable scheme be proposed by govern- 
ment, which alone could be protected by 
law. 2. That in every parish a society 
be established, called the Parochial Be- 
nefit Society, managed by the parish, 
and its benefits guaranteed by it. 3« 
That none be entered on the lists of sick, 
before they have been inspected by the 
medical gentleman belonging to the p*> 
risk And 4. That the benefits vary 
considerably from 5s. to 30s. per week, 
that tlie poorest persons, women, as well 
as men, may have it in their power to 
become members. The consequences of 
such regulations could not fail to be be- 
neficial to the poor, with very little trou- 
ble, and without any hazard or expense 
either to government or the parishes. 

Notwithstanding the extreme fervor 
of their opposition to the poor laws, 
neither the Edinburgh nor the Quarterly 
Reviewers notice the celebrated argu- 
ment of Mr. Maithus against them, in 
regard to their supposed pernicious in- 
fluence on population; which, in the 
opinion of that eminent philosopher and 
others, is sufficient of itself to justify 
their total abolition. In my next I shall' 
trouble you with the offer of a few ob- 
servations on this subject. W. N. 

Bedford Row, May 7, 1819. 
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CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF SIR ROBERT 
MAXWELL OP ORCHARDSTON. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE following authentic particulars 
of the life of a Scotch gentleman of title, 
of the last century, so strongly reminds 
me of some of the adventures of the hero 
of a late deservedly popular novel, that I 
cannot resist communicating them to the 
public through the channel of your ex- 
cellent publication : — The presumed au- 
thor of Guy Manneringis an antiquarian, 
and a North Briton, and has, therefore, 
probably heard the tale which I am about 
to relate to you from some of those old 
chroniclers who have furnished him with 
such rich and valuable materials in other 
instances and as these sort of adventures 
are in Scotland generally preserved by 
tradition only, it is highly probable, that 
lie himself might hare but an imperfect 
recollection of the source whence he de- 
rived the original idea :— 

Sir Robert Maxwell, of Orchardston, 
in the county of Galloway, was the de- 
scendant of an ancient Roman catholic 
family of the south of Scotland. He was 
the only child of a religious and bigoted 
recluse, who sent him, while yet very 
young, to a college of Jesuits, in Flan- 
ders, for education, the paternal estate 
being, in the mean time, wholly managed 
by the boy's uncle, the brother of the de- 
votee, to whom he resigned the guardian- 
ship of the property, in order that he 
might employ the remainder of his days 
exclusively in acts of devotion. In the 
family of Orchardston, as, indeed, in 
most great families of that day, the 
younger branches were but ill provided 
for, and looked to the inheritor of the 
family estate alone for the means of sup- 
porting their rank in society ; the liberal 
professions, and the employments of 
trade, were still considered somewhat 
dishonourable; and the unfortunate 
junior, nursed with inflated ideas of his 
consequence and rank, was doomed in 
after life to exercise the servility, and ex- 
perience the mortification of a humble 
dependant. In this case the culpable 
negligence of the father had transferred 
the entire management of a large estate 
to his younger brother, who was so de- 
lighted in the possession that he resolved 
to retain it to the exclusion of his ne- 
• phew, the rightful heir at law. He con- 
sequently circulated a report that the 
boy was dead, and on the death of the 
old baronet, which took place about this 
period, he laid claim to the title aud cs- 
state. In the mean time our young 
hero was suffering (but very reluctantly) 



the severe discipline of the Jesuit's col- 
lege, his expenses being defrayed by oc- 
casional supplies sent him by his uncle, 
which were to him represented as the 
bounties of the college, a story which he 
could not discredit, as he had been placed 
there at an age too young to know dis- 
tinctly either who he was, or whence he 
came : he was intelligent and docile, and 
was deemed of sufficient capacity to be- 
come hereafter one of their own learned 
body, with which view he was educated. 
When at the age of sixteen, he found the 
discipline and austerities of a monastic 
life so ill suited to his inclination, that on 
a trivial dispute with the superior of hh 
college he ran away and enlisted himself 
in a French inarching regiment. In this 
situation he sustained all the hardships 
of hunger, lon^ marches, and incessant 
alarms, and as it was in the hottest part 
of the war between France and England, 
about the year 1743, it may easily be 
imagined that his situation was by no 
means enviable. He fought as a foot- 
soldier at tjic battle of Dettingen ; he 
was also at the battle of Fontenoy ; and 
landed as an ensign in the French troops 
at Murray Frith during the rebellion of 
forty- five. He joined the rebels a little 
before the battle of Falkirk, marched 
with them to Derby, and retreated with 
them into Scotland. He was wounded 
at the Kittle of Culloden, and fled with 
a few friends to the woods of Lochabcr, 
where he remained the greatest part of 
the summer of 1746, living upon the 
roots of trees, goats' milk, and the oat- 
meal and water of such peasants as he 
durst confide in. Knowing, however, 
that it would be impossible to continue 
this course of life in the winter, he began 
to devise means of effecting his return to 
France, perfectly unconscious that in the 
country where he was suffering the mi- 
series of an outcast criminal he was en- 
titled to the possession of an ample estate 
and a title. His scheme was to gain 
the coast of Galloway, where he hoped to 
get on board some smuggling vessel to 
the Isle of Man, and from thence to 
France. The hardships which he suf- 
fered in the prosecution of tliis plan 
would require a volume in their descrip- 
tion. He crept through bye ways by 
night, and was forced to fie concealed 
among rocks and woods during the day ; 
he was reduced almost to a state of nu- 
dity, and bis food was obtained from the 
charity of the poorest peasants, in whom 
only he could confide. Of this scanty 
subsistence he was sometimes for days 
deprived; and to cou^' tc hk misfor- 
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tunes, he was, after having walked bare- 
footed over rocks, briars, and unfre- 
quented places, at length discovered, 
soized, and taken before a magistrate 
near Dumfries. As his name was Max- 
well, which he did not attempt to con- 
ceal, he would have suffered as a rebel, 
had not his commission as a French of- 
ficer been found in the lining of his tat- 
tered coat, which entitled him to the 
treatment of a prisoner of war. This 
privilege, however, only extended to the 
preservation of his life ; he was confined 
in a paved stone dungeon so long, that he 
had amused himself" by giving names to 
each stone which composed the pave-, 
ment, and which in after life he took 
great pleasure in repeating and pointing 
out to his friends. An old woman, who 
had been his nurse in childhood, was at 
this time living in Dumfries, where he 
was a prisoner, and having accidentally 
seen him, and becoming acquainted with 
liis name, his age, &c. felt an assurance 
that he was the rightful Sir Robert 
Maxwell. The indissoluble attachment 
of the lower orders in Scotland to their 
chiefs is well known; and impelled by this 
feeling, this oW and faithful domestic 
attended him with the most maternal 
affection, administering liberally to his 
distresses. After an interview of some 
weeks she made him acquainted with her 
suspicion, and begged leave to examine 
a mark which she remembered on his 
body. This proof also concurring, she 
became outrageous with joy, and ran 
about the streets, proclaiming the dis- 
covervshe had made !This rumour reach- 
ing the ears of the' magistrates, enquiry; 
was made, the proofs were examined, 
and it soon became the general opinion 
that he was the son of the old baronet 
of Orchardston. The estate lay but a 
few miles from Dumfries, and the un- 
lawful possessor being a man of consi- 
derable power and or a most \indictivc 
disposition, most people, whatever might 
be their private opinion, were cautious 
in espousing the cause of this disinherit- 
ed and distressed orphan. One gentle- 
man, however, was found, who, to his 
eternal honour, took him by the hand. 
A Mr. Goudy procured his release from 
prison, took him to his own house, 
cloathed him agreeably to his rank, and 
enabled him to commence an action 
against his uncle. The latter was not 
inactive in the defence of his crime, and 
took every pains to prove his nephew to 
be an impostor. Chagrin and a consci- 
ousness of guilt however put an end to 
his existence before the cau«<e came to a 



hearing, and Sir Robert was at length 

put into the peaceable possession of an 
estate worth upwards of two thousand 
pounds a year. He now began to dis- 
play those qualities and abilities which 
had been but faintly perceptible in his 
former station : he discovered a gener- 
ous mind, an intellect at once vigorous 
and refined, and manners the most ele- 
gant and polished ; his society was court- 
ed by all the neighbouring gentry, and 
in the course of time he married a Miss 
Maclellan, a relation of the family of 
Lord Kirkcudbright : with this lady he 
lived in the most perfect happiness for 
many years. He joined in the preva- 
lent practice of farming hi6 own estate, 
and built a very elegant house on an 
eminence overlooking the Frith. An 
imprudent speculation in the bank of 
Ayr, however, compelled him once more 
to abandon the seat of his ancestors. He 
had reserved a small pittance, on which 
he and his lady lived ttie latter part of 
their days. This calamity he bore as 
became a man familiar with misfortune, 
and he continued the same worthy open- 
hearted character that he had ever been. 
The reduction of his fortune served only 
to redouble the kindness and cordiality 
of his friends. He died suddenly in Sep- 
tember 1786, whilst on the road to visit 
one of them— the Earl of Selkirk. He 
left behind him no issue, but his name is 
still remembered with ardent attach- 
ment. 

In the confident hope that this state- 
ment will not prove entirely uninterest- 
ing to vour readers, I remain, &c. 
' May 4, 1819. S. X. 



ON THE POETRY OF WALTER SCOTT. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I shall make no apology for troubling 
you with some observations which t\u % . * 
communication of X, in your number of 
January, has suggested, and which I am 
inclined to believe, have presented them-* 
selves to the minds of most of those who 
dislike the too common usage of the 
times in literary as in other matters, of 
raising one man's merits on the defects 
of his competitor. 

Lord Byrou has, I dare say, a mind 
equally lofty to dictate the nervous and 
impassioned stanza, and to shrink from 
the unworthy honor with which the 
strictures of X would emblazou him at 
the expence of Walter Scott. His Lord- 
ship's merit is, I believe, as incontestable 
as the meed of public fame which has 
been awarded to his productions is no- 
torious. I will not bUy to discuss the 
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point of how much more pleasure he 
would have given us in painting the de- 
lightful points of human character, than in 
presenting us with the acme of human de- 
pravity and consummately noble villains, 
or argue on the malicious suspicion that 
- the darker passions must be predomi- 
nately felt by the poet, in whose works 
their terribly faithful portraits are 
drawn in horrid variety in every page, 
but will proceed to ask, since when has 
44 the wild slogans of border feuds sunk, 1 * 
as X informs us, into disrepute ? Or who 
imagines that Lord Byron will fall into 
oblivion ? Who has proclaimed the idea 
or substantiated the proof, of Mr. Scott 
having abused us with counterfeit coin 
of the mint of Apollo ? and who, but 
as wishing immortality to the works of 
Lord Byron, would not imagine, that in 
wishing him equal posthumous fame with 
the bard of Ettrick, he said enough to 
fill the measure of a poet's ambition ? 
But X tells us, that " Lord Byron is all 
strength, condensation, and grandeur, 
-whilst Mr. Scott possesses little energy, 
and few, if any, of those recondite ex- 
cellencies so peculiar to the writings of 
his noble coteinporary. 11 — Excellent ! — 
not to mention the new idea of a recon- 
dite poet, I should humbly conceive, that 

» transplanting these energetic touches of 
the noble poet to the pages of Walter 
Scott, would be to transfer the dark mark- 
ings of the sublime and horrible Spagno- 
letto to the canvas flowing with the grace, 
nature, and sunshine of Correggio. The 
denial of energy to Mr Scott, of the 
quality of the energy of Lord Byron is 
just; and fortunate for the enjoyment 
of those who delight in the poet of na- 
ture, and the exquisite delusion by 
which the " Last Minstrel 1 ' makes us 
parties to the actions he describes, and 

% rapt admirers of the scenes he delineates. 
Let the censure of X be admitted that 
he paints minutely, but it is such paint- 
ing as mocks reality, and we hanir on the 
detail without satiety, which confirms the 
truth of the proportion, and graces the 
larger portions of his picture with orna- 
ments happily remembered to lieighten 

the illusion. But Mr. Scott " knows 

nothing of the anatomy of the soul J 11 — 
Exquisite ! Perhaps his " readiness of 
composition and terseness of expression 11 
might excuse this nobler faculty of diving 
into the incomprehensible workings of 
the soul ; and 1 should imagine, that any 
poet, or meaner mortal, would be most 
ready to sacrifice a leaf of laurel to be 
excused looking into such souls as seem 
Nsw Monthly Mag.— No. 65. 



to have strained his Lordship's powers, 
with cataloguing their murky qualities 
and atrocious sublimity. 

But I will not compare, as X has 
done, these reigning stars of our poetical 
sphere ; for I cannot believe, until I hear 
it officially notified from the north, that 
Mr. Scott's has either set, or beeu found 
counterfeit in its radiance. Our simple 
and honest belief in the south is, that 
both Mr. Scott and Lord Byron are two 
very extraordinary poets, and we doubt 
not both entitled to as much immortality 
as they can desire ; but we cannot help 
observing, that the library of every one, 
who has twenty books, beside the bible 
and common-prayer book, contains the 
works of Walter Scott ; but the volumes 
of the noble Lord are by no means so 
universal, and are carefully kept out of 
the way of young persons, hypochon- 
driacs, or pregnant women, who are ob- 
served to shudder at what they do under- 
stand of him, and to guess darkly horrible 
things on those parts which the energy 
of the noble bard has wrapped in dark- 
ness, or shadowed with the ghastly un- 
certainty of Fuseli's demons ; Dut we no- 
tice, on the contrary, that(owin£, we be- 
lieve, to the facility of description, and 
minute painting censured by X) all de- 
scriptions of readers peruse Scott with 
pleasure, and strange to 6ay of a poet of 
little energy, and unskilled in the ana- 
tomy of the soul, look on nature and on 
life with higher relish of the beauties of 
the one, and with heightened interest ou 
the scenes of the other, after such peru- 
sal than before ; nay, are so perverse as 
to quote his descriptions on every proper 
occasion with almost as much pleasure as 
I suppose they do in Scotland. 

The part of X*s observations which 
refer to the issue formerly tried between 
the noble poet and the Edinburgh re - 
viewers 1 have nothing to remark on. 
The opinion of the public on that point 
is lonjr since fixed — X has given us some 
beautiful flowers from the juvenile poems 
at the end of his communication, but se- 
lections from Scott being: difficult, and 
his works on every shelf, and what is 
more, daily read in Scotland, England, 
Ireland, and die town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, youf will excuse my following 
the example. 1 will only remark, by the 
way, that the poems quoted have less of 
the morbid anatomy of the soul than most 
of the " ChildeY' later productions. 

I am, &c. A Southron. 
Vol. XI. S F 
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JOURNAL OP A TOUR IN ENGLAND, IN 
1815-16, FROM MS. NOTB8 OP THB 
ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS OP 
AUSTRIA. 

(Continued from p. 301, Vol. XI.) 
SCOTLAND has four universities- 
In the schools established for all classes, 
they do not blindly follow one single 
method, but every where choose the 
best. The number of charitable institu- 
tions and hospitals is considerable ; there 
are many offices for insurance against 
fire, &c. The first and most consider- 
able cotton manufactories, and the 
greatest founderies, were established in 
Scotland ; and here too the first steam- 
boats were seen. Watt, the builder of 
steam-boats, is a Scotchman. The Bri- 
tish writers, who have the most distin- 
guished theraselve's in scieuce and litera- 
ture, Hume, Robertson, Watson,* &c. 
were Scotchmen. We have already, 
when speaking of the university of Edin- 
burgh, mentioned several of its present 
professors : besides these, we had occa- 
sion to become acquainted with many 
other well informed men. In gene- 
ral, this country deserves to be appre- 
ciated by impartial observers, in order 
to appear in its true light: its neighbours 
have not always done it justice. 

We owe it to the good letters of re- 
commendation which we carried to Glas- 
gow, and to the obliging politeness of 
several persons in Edinburgh, that we 
were able to see much in a short time. 
The Lord Provost, the Lord Advocate, 
Messrs. Diindas, Hope, &c. shewed us 
every possible attention : we are also 
obliged to them for the possession of 
the chief literary productions of the 
country. To our great regret, the ce- 
lebrated poet, Walter Scott, as well as 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, were absent at the 
time of bur visit. We passed the three 
evenings in a most agreeable manner, 
in a select company of the most distin- 
guished inhabitants of the city ; and, for 
me,f Edinburgh would be one of the 
most agreeable places to reside in with 
which I am acquainted. I must not 
forget to add, that we visited the collec 
tion of Mr. Allan, which appeared to us 
remarkable both for the choice of the 
specimen* and for their admirable ar- 
rangement. It contains a complete se- 
ries of British mineral productions, in 

• We do not know who is meant here. 
—Ed. 

f We are also here at a loss to know 
which of their Imperial Highnesses is the 
writer.' — Ed. 



select specimens of uncommon beaity. 
Mr. Allan appears to be deeply versed 
in this branch of science. 

It was rather difficult for us to gr* 
through the streets, as we were always 
followed by a crowd of curious persons : 
they did not remember ever to have seen 
a prince of the royal family, or foreign 
prince, and the obliging curiosity of 
which we were the object, was expressed 
with a degree of impetuosity. 

The very great number of whisky 
shops must be considered as a real 
scourge to the country, which has an 
equally fatal influence on the morals and 
the health of the lower classes of the 
people. Much has been written on this 
subject. The only means to check the 
evil, would be a very high duty on the 
retail sale, which would render it diffi- 
cult for the poor to purchase: this 
means has not been adopted, because 
the sale of spirits brings in large sums 
to the state, and the morals of the peo- 
ple are rather risked than the interest 
of the revenue. 

There are very handsome country 
seats in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
A chalybeate spring, called St. Bernard's 
Well, is much frequented in the sum- 
mer : it is in a little valley where the 
river Leith has its source. 

We left Edinburgh on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, by the Ijondon road. Mussel- 
burgh is the first place you arrive at. 
It lies on the sea-coast, and, on account 
of the salubrity of the air, is called the 
Montpellier of Scotland. There are sea- 
baths here. The place is much fre- 
quented in the fine season, and com- 
pany of all ranks find convenient ac- 
commodation. Not far from Mussel- 
burgh the coal-mines begin, which are 
extremely abundant in the eastern part 
of the Iiothians. Scotland possesses in* 
exhaustible riches in coals. It is calcu- 
lated, that in the country between Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh alone, there are 
600,000 acres of coals, of which not 
above 200 are annually consumed. The 
name of Musselburgh is derived from a 
great bank of mu*sels 9 which is in the 
neighbouring sea, and is very advan- 
tageous to the poor, who gather mussel* 
in it. 

A great many families of fishermen 
live in this market-town: when their 
vessels enter the harbour too late to 
take the fish to Edinburgh in time for 
dinner, they are conveyed thither with 
much speed by women, who relieve each 
other, who have not above one hundred 
yards to go, and carry their fish In 
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baskets : in this manner the fish reach 
Edinburgh, which is five English miles 
and a half distant, in three quarters of 
an hour. Three of these women make 
the journey from Dunbar to Edinburgh 
(which is six-and-twenty English miles) 
in five hours, with a burthen of 200 
pound of herrings ; sometimes they carry 
as much as 280 pounds. 

Musselburgh is what is called a bo- 
rough of regality, a place which acknow- 
ledges as its head, not the king, but 
a particular person. Formerly these 
market towns possessed an extensive 
jurisdiction, and royal prerogatives, 
which made their possessors in some 
measure independent of the sovereign. 
Its magistracy consists of eighteen mem- 
bers, and the market town possesses all 
the privileges of the royal burghs, ex- 
cept that it chooses no members of Par- 
liament, and sends no deputy to the as- 
sembly of the burghs. 

Haddington, where you first change 
horses, is sixteen miles from Edinburgh. 
From this place the road passes through 
a well cultivated country, in which there 
are considerable farms, most of which 
have a windmill for the purpose of 
threshing and grinding the corn. 
\ The east part of Scotland, in the 

counties of Edinburgh, Haddingfon, and 
Berwick, is one of the beat cultivated 
districts in the kingdom, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital no precise alter- 
nation of crops is observed, probably on 
account of the ample supply of manure, 
which may always be obtained from a 
great city. The most usual change is, 
however, the followiug: — 1. Fallow 
without manure, or potatoes with ma- 
nure, when the soil is light and porous ; 
2. Wheat ; 3. Beans, in a manured soil ; 
4. Barley ; 5. Clover and rye-grass ; 6. 
Oats ; 7. Fallow, or potatoes with ma- 
nure. There are farms where pasture 
alternates with tillage, but this is only 
at a greater distance from the capital. * 

The corn is reaped with a sickle. The 
Highlanders come from the most north- 
ern parts of Scotland, to get employed 
as reapers. The machine for reaping, 
, invented by Smith, which was judged to 
be the best of three proposed, has been 
known too short a time to be generally 
employed. 

Here, as in all the rest of Scotland, 
the farms are let at a rack-rent, that is 
to say, to the highest bidder; it is only 
. when the offers made are equal, that 
the old farmer and his family have the 
preference. Leases are made in general 
for nineteen years, and it is only in par- 



ticular cases that they are prolonged. 
No lease can be made for a longer time 
than thirty-two years. 

Fruit trees very seldom thrive in the 
north of Scotland, on account of the 
frosts in spring and the cold east winds. 

The sheep, which are chiefly kept on 
the southern mountains of Haddington- 
shire, and in very extensive pastures, 
are covered all over, after being sheared, 
with a mixture of tar and butter, or 
oil, by which they are protected from 
the tick, and kept warm in winter ; the 
growth of the wool also, is said to be 
promoted by this process. 

In the lower grounds, the snow does 
not lie long, and even on the mountains 
it seldom lies longer than three weeks : 
at this time fodder is given to the sheep. 
The soil of the plain country of Hadding- 
tonshire is clayey. The general alterna- 
tion of crops is" the following:—!. Fal- 
low; 2. Wheat; 3. Beans or peas; 4. 
Barley: 5. Grass; 6. Oats. At the 
foot of the mountains* on the contrary, 
1. Turnips; 2. Oats or barley; 3. Clo- 
ver ; 4. Oats. Turnips are said to thrive 
better here than in England. 

In Scotland there are three different 
classes of labourers : the hind, the cot- 
tager, and the ploughman : the last is 
unmarried. The first place belongs to 
the hind. Besides his usual busiuess 
with the horses, he has to attend to the 
sowing in spring, and to the corn-mills 
in autumn ; he and the cottager are mar- 
ried servants. A dwelling is allotted to 
the hind, for which he furnishes a 
reaper' in autumn; he has also a little 
garden, for which he furnishes from two 
to four heaps of manure, according to the 
size of it. His wages consist of nine 
bolls of oats, three bolls of barley, as 
many of peas, and food for a cow, the 
dung of which belongs to his master, 
who provides the necessary fuel. His 
whole wages may be worth about twenty 
pounds sterling per annum. 

The sole business of the cottager is 
ploughing; he receives a dwelling and 
garden, which he pays for in the same 
manner as the hind ; in order to encou- 
rage him to a careful preparation of 
manure, it is customary, in some places, 
to give him the first crop of a field for 
which he has supplied the manure. The 
entire amount of his wages may be 
about the same as those of the hind. 

The ploughman, or unmarried labour- 
er, has his meals mostly in the house of 
his master, and sleeps in the stable. 
His wages consist of eight pounds ster- 
ling, and two pair of shoes ; half a peck 
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of flax is sowed for him. When he 
marries, he receives the most important 
articles of household furniture as a pre- 
bent. 

The farms in Berwickshire arc, for 
the most part, very considerable. The 
annual rent is from 30 to 1200 pounds 
sterling. If the rent is below 30 pounds, 
it is not called a farm, but a possession. 

The usual kinds of manure are lime, 
dung, hard and soft marl, and sea-weed 
(fucus palmatus). 

Our road lay by the sea-side. Dunbar, 
eleven English miles from Haddington, 
is a town containing four thousand in- 
habitants. The air is said to be very 
healthy, and there are sea baths here. 
The castle is very old ; it is said to have 
existed so far hack as the year 859. 

The coast consists of basalt rocks, 
which run to the north, and form, near 
Berwick, a conical mountain, and in the 
sea a high rock, which is very remark- 
able. The sea-shore has a melancholy 
appearance; the road runs along it for 
nearly eleven miles, and then it begins to 
rise. The hills are unfruitful and cover- 
ed with heath. When you have passed 
the Press, the land improves ; at least 
we were assured of this, for as we tra- 
velled by night we could not judge of it 
ourselves. 

After passing Berwick, you come 
through a hilly country, and see to the 
westward still higher mountains, which 
divide Scotland from Northumberland. 
The mode of agriculture appeared to me 
to be the same, and the cultivation is 
good. There arc large farms that have 
windmills with five sails, which turn 
themselves in the proper direction. 

Near Alnwick the country becomes 
more pleasant ; a pretty long valley, in- 
closed by mountains, extends eastwards 
towards the sea. This whole valley, 
together with the mountains belongs to 
the park of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. On the highest mountain there is 
an obelisk in the middle of a wood of 
firs, surrounded with meadows and 
groups of trees. In the middle of the 
valley you see a little town covered with 
the smoke of coals ; and farm houses 
surround the park. Opposite to the 
town, upon a low green hill, lies the old 
Castle, the appearance of which certainly 
announces h'nrh antiauity ; the walls are 
furnished with little towers. But as 
soon as you enter the castle yard the 
illusion vanishes. The building is in 
the Gothic style, but the architecture 
is modern, except of the tower and the 
gate. Uttle figures of armed warriors, 



which look down from the roof, deform 
the whole. We were assured that the 
interior arrangement is magnificent. 

On the 9th, we arrived at Newcastle, 
where our first business was to visit one 
of the greatest coal mines. 

Thence we went to the town of North 
Shields, two English miles distant, 
which is almost entirely inhabited by 
sailors employed in the coal trade. 
This place has a very handsome 
square, surrounded with houses, which 
affords a remarkable prospect. You 
here see where the Tyne empties itself 
into the sea, and the town of Tyne- 
mouth, with its fort upon an eminence. 
The entrance into the Tyne is danger- 
ous, and it is necessary to keep the left 
shore. On the right, the entrance is 
stopped by a barrier erected for the pur- 
pose, and in the middle, marks are pot 
to warn vessels of the rocks in the chan- 
nel. On account of this dangerous en- 
trance, a light-house is erected on the 
heights of Sheilds, and another, a little 
farther below, serves as a guide to ves- 
sels by night. 

Sheilds may be considered as the port 
of Newcastle. The largest merchant- 
men, of 800 or 900 tons burden, can come 
up here. We were assured that 200 
vessels very often sail from Sheilds in 
one day. 

We hastened to view, before night, 
which had almost overtaken us, the ships 
and the life-boat. Among the vessels in 
the harbour were two brigs. 

The life-boat has the form of a com- 
mon boat. The inside is entirely of 
cork, to make the vessel as light as pos- 
sible. It is ten feet in breadth and thirty 
feet in length, and is made for ten 
rowers. The pilot sits in a hollow, so 
that he cannot easily fall. We were 
assured that, according to numerous ex- 
periments, the boat could not possibly 
upset, and when it is full of water it does 
not sink. Since it was invented, it has 
been the means of saving the lives of se- 
veral hundred persons. Two days be- 
fore our arrival, a man had owed his 
deliverance to it, who was the only indi- 
vidual left of the crew of a sloop that 
had been wrecked in a violent storm. 
We were told that the sight of this boat, 
during a storm, which frequently stands 
on end almost perpendicular in the open 
sea, and yet never upsets, is extremely 
singular. 

We returned to Newcastle after dark. 
Many heaps of coals burning on the 
road-side gave us light, and had a pleas* 
ing appearance. 
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The first excursion which we made at 
Newcastle was to visit the coal-mines. 
As you go to Sheilds, you see on the right 
and left a number of open shafts which 
lead to the subterraneous galleries. They 
are distinguishable by the smoke rising 
from the steam-engines, and which issues 
from their chimneys. Here is found 
oue of the most considerable strata of 
coal in Europe : for in the country be- 
tween the Blyth and the Tvne, and be- 
tween the Tyne and the Wear, the last 
layer is of pure coal. In several sections 
there are seen as many as six different 
superpositions; the upper stratum of 
the mine is of sandstone, of aluminous 
schistus, and often of comuion ■ argillace- 
ous iron ore. The kind of coal found 
here is pitch-coal ; there is but little 
cannel coal. 

These mines belong partly to indivi- 
duals, partly to companies. 

The miners employed in these works 
dwell in long houses, built purposely for 
them, near the shafts, which makes each 
of these mines resemble a little village. 

One of the inspectors who conducted 
us, shewed us on the left side of the road 
a work which was inundated, or drown- 
ed, as they call it, some time ago. Se- 
venty-four persons lost their lives. An 
extent of eight hundred English acres 
was covered by the water. In spite of 
every exertion, it has not been possible 
to reduce it more than eleven feet. 

We passed by a mine, near which a 
great heap of coal was burning : our 
conductor explained to us, that it was 
the refuse of the coal which is heaped up 
and burnt, without deriving any advan- 
tage from it. 1 1 is so abundant,' that af- 
ter supplying all the steam-engines em- 
ployed in the mines, and after the poor 
of the country have taken as much as 
they please, there still remains a large 
quantity, of which no use is made. As 
the duties are the same upon the -small 
coal (or dust) as on the large, and the 
latter being more in request, it is not 
worth while (as we were told) to offer 
the small for sale, so that it is burned 
when the quantity becomes so large as 
to be in the way. An attempt was made 
to send this small coal to London, for the 
use of the poor, but the heavy duty caus- 
ed it to be given up, and thousands of 
quintals of the best coal are annually 
burnt, which might however be turned 
to better account. This, for example, 
is the kind of coal the best adapted for 
the production of gas-light, and many 
towns in England might be lighted with 



the refuse of the coal-mines of New- 
castle. As these coals are changed by 
combustion into glassy scoriss, and pro- 
duce no ashes, neither manure nor pot- 
ash can be obtained from them. 

We visited one of the shafts of the 
mine of which our guide was inspector ; 
it belongs to a company of six persons. 

At a small distance from this mine is a 
great heap of sand ; it is sand from the 
Thames, which the Newcastle colliers 
are obliged to take on their return as 
ballast, when the river is cleansed. 

The mine into which we descended 
has three entrances near to each other. 
One is for the entrance of the miners, 
the other for drawing up the coal, and 
the third for pumping out the water. 
The coal is raised from the mine by 
means of a steam-engine, on the ancient 
principle of Watt.* • * • 

As it was Saturday, we saw the miners 
come out ; eight or nine of them suspend 
themselves to a chain fastened to the 
end of the rope, and ascend in this man- 
ner. The children get into the baskets 
in which the coal is drawn up, and three 
or four are seen in the same basket. 
The occupation of these children partly 
consists in driving the horses, which 
bring the coal to the shaft of the mine, 
which is done upon iron rail-roads. Thus 
the horses remain under ground for 
years together. In the mine which we 
visited there were sixty employed in 
this subterranean labour. The shaft is 
eight hundred feet deep. The mine ex- 
tends a mile under ground. Two little 
iron sledges, each drawn by one horse, 
bring the coal to the shaft ; while two 
full baskets ascend, two empty ones de- 
scend again, and are carried back upon 
the sledges to an esplanade, where they 
are loaded. From almost each of these 
esplanades (which are very numerous) 
an iron rail road leads to an open space, 
where all the roads join with two, which 
are also iron rail-roads. These roads, 
of which there is a great number about 
Newcastle, are of two kinds : the flat 
roads, which have only a plate of iron, 
and the cdae-railcd roaeU, which form a 
pertain projection. Experience has 
shewn these last to be the best. The 
wheels of the carts are of cast iron, and 
they have a projection which obliges the 
cart to remain in the track: each of 
these carts, when loaded, weighs 153 
cwt. In the middle of the cart is a 
wooden lever, by means of which, the 
man who is behind is able, by merely 
pressing it, to check the cart when going 
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down hill. Formerly there were also 
wooden rail-roads, but they disappear by 
degrees. 

The rail-roads have surmounted all 
the difficulties of carriage, which is per- 
formed in this manner with the greatest 
facility and rapidity, and at the least ex- 
pense. We must add to this the steam- 
waggons; they go on the edge-rail 
roads, or on a particular kind of road. 
They are of three different kinds : I saw 
them at Newcastle, and subsequently at 
Leeds, where the inventor, Mr. Blackin- 
shop, has introduced tbem. They have 
all the three kinds at Newcastle, but 
we saw only one ; it has three wheels, 
and goes on the flat-roads * * • • This 
machine has narrow wheels; it draws 
after it even carts carrying together from 
24 to 50 tons of coals. When the road 
ascends, or the machine meets with an 
obstacle, it stops, and then it is neces- 
sary to increase the power of the steam, 
by adding to the fire. If the machine 
did not exist, each of the carts would be 
drawn by one horse, and would cost 
60 pounds sterling per annum. They 
go from seven to nine miles in an hour, 
when the road is even. The expense 
of making the rail-roads is 1200/. per 
mile. 

A steam-engine by Watt acts at the 
shaft by which the coal is drawn out, and 
puts in motion, at the same lime, the 
pumps which draw the water from the 
third shaft. The necessary steam is pro- 
duced by five cylindrical boilers. This 
steam-engine is very large; its cylinder 
is 63 inches in diameter, and its power 
is equal to that of a hundred and forty 
horses. • * • * The machine is very 
simple ; it raises 400 gallons of water 
every minute. The shaft is 800 feet in 
depth down to the lower reservoir, 
which it exhausts. At some distance 
from the shaft there is a grate, under 
which fire is made to dry the basket*. 

We next went to the place where the 
coals are loaded in the vessels : it is 
pretty near to the shaft ; two iron rail- 
• roads lead to it. At the beginning of 
the road, one or two carts are drawn by 
one horse ; afterwards, where it begins 
to descend, the horses are taken off, 
and the cart proceeds of itself to the 
loading-place, which is a kind of stage 
over the river, and covered in. Two 
large troughs, strongly lined with tin, 
descend obliquely. The vessels come 
under this stage ; when the cart arrives, 
a hook is unfastened, the bottom opens, 
and the coals descend by the troughs 
into the vessel. The cart is drawn back 



to make room for another, for this 
purpose the two roads converge to- 
wards the stage ; so that the carte may 
avoid each other, the cart is made to pass 
from one track to the other by means of 
a wooden lever, cased with iron. The 
most important condition for the sale is, 
that the coals arrive very dry at London. 
They are not readily bought wet ; they 
are therefore loaded as quickly as pos- 
sible in the transports, and there pro- 
tected from the rain. In places where 
the river is not so near the mine as in 
that which we visited, large covered 
magazines have been erected. 

(To be continued.) 



NOTICES OP THE HUNGARIAN GIPSIES. 

No. II. 

NOBODY can examine whether 
every one possesses such a treasure; 
but you may see that almost every one 
has a horse of his own. One would fancy 
that the race of the renowned Rozinante 
of the noble knight of La Mancha had 
been multiplied, ad infinitum, to furnish 
every Nomade with his hack. If any 
person has an old unserviceable horse to 
sell, however bad it may be, he is sure of 
finding a purchaser among the No- 
mades. Here the life of the beast is 
prolonged, for it is generally unemploy- 
ed, and food grows under its feet. When 
the Nomade wants to remove to ano- 
ther place, he packs his tent and his 
other effects together, lays them upon 
his horse, hangs across a pair of saddle- 
bags with a couple of little children, 
which are seldom wanting, and leads it 
by the bridle, the wife and the bigger 
children following. This, however, is 
not the only case in which he wants his 
horse ; at fairs, which nobody more assi- 
duously frequents, every one seeks to 
dispose of his horse, either to exchange 
it for a better, or if for a worse, to get 
some money into the bargain. The un- 
fortunate animal is to be pitied when 
the merciless Nomade rides it. Cunning 
and cruel, he knows how to make his 
poor beast start and rear. In some re- 
mote corner he beats it severely till the 
animal trembles and palpitates. If a 
purchaser mounts it for a trial, and but 
threatens to strike, the creature springs 
and runs as long as it has breath. If it 
is lame of one fore foot, the seller reme- 
dies this by laming it of the other ; then 
the poor beast spares both fore-feet as 
much as possible, and rears. Many a 
man has been so deceived, thinking to 
buy a spirited though ill fed horse, but 
discovered the cheat the next day, and 
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instead of mounting it was obliged to 
wait till it could be cured. The Nomade 
thinks such a trick quite fair. It is the 
purchaser's business to open his eyes, 
and make sure of what he buys ; besides 
the gipsy never sells dear. 

None but a Nomade who is in particu- 
larly good circumstances keeps two 
horses, for which he gets a waggon of 
the cheapest kind. Such a one has ef- 
fects sufficient to load his waggon in his 
wanderings, but very few are so well off. 

Next to the horse, the Nomade values, 
above all living creatures, the animal 
proscribed by the Mosaic Jaw. When 
he assists the farmer in his labours dur- 
ing the harvest, he generally bargains, 
besides some provisions, for a young pie, 
as the reward of his labour. He feeds 
it with the refuse of his table, with food 
which he begs, or obtains otherwise ; and 
a considerable part of the charge falls 
upon the ground about his tent. His 
grunting companion lives like one of the 
family, thrives and grows fat, and is sold 
in the winter. The rest of the Nomade' s 
property consists of his household effects. 
The catalogue is not long. A pot, a 
dish, a kettle, a frying-pan, and other in- 
dispensable articles, mostly in the sin- 
gular number. Whoever should think 
of beds, bedsteads, chairs, and such lux- 
uries, must have forgotten the patriarchal 
simplicity which our Nomade, a cynic 
from his birth, inviolably observes. Some 
tools will be mentioned below. 

The reader involuntarily asks : " How 
then do these children of nature support 
life?'* The golden age has long since 
disappeared from Dacia. Even the No- 
raades are no more uncultivated enough 
to be content with the gifts of the Hama- 
dryads, or of mother earth alone. They 
are as able and willing to eat as others ; 
but to obtain their support from the 
earth by the sweat of their brow, is> in 
their opinion, far too troublesome. Even 
their roving way of life shews that they 
do not till the ground, for which indeed 
the very elements of their constitutional 
temperament do not at all qualify them. 
For repose and case are their idols. 
Hunger alone, the great tyrant of animal 
nature can rouse them from their delight- 
ful indolence. Give the easily satisfied 
Nomade enough to eat and drink, and 
you may hare the pleasure of seeing him 
pats day after day in the " dolce far 
niente" These simple means of exist- 
ence he can procure in many different 
ways. The chief is the almost universal 
propensity to the labours of the forge. 
As the genuine descendants of Tubal 
Cain, even boys know bow to use the 



hammer. The father communicates the 
art to his children-^an imperfect art, it 
is true, but more than we should be en- 
titled to expect from their tools. A pair 
of bellows, rather larger than the com- 
mon hand bellows, a pair of tongs, a 
hammer, a file; these are all the tools 
which the greater part of these natural 
smiths want to do their work, for which 
a regular smith requires an extensive 
apparatus. They burn charcoal for their 
own use, and often for sale also. In 
the middle of the tent, or of the winter 
cave, they make, instead of the usual 
fire, a fire of charcoal ; a little parapet of 
clay is raised round it, in which the bel- 
lows are fixed. A hard stone often sup- 
plies the place of an anvil. The wife, 
or a child, sets the bellows in motion ; 
the charcoal glows; the father, often 
with the upper part of his body bare, 
wields with nervous arm the tongs and 
hammer, and forges the work. These 
scanty implements, to which even the 
few who are better off make no great 
addition, shew that the Nomade smith 
employs himself only in manufacturing 
smaller articles; Jews 1 harps, chains, 
nails, fire-steels, fire-shovels, and such 
iron articles, he makes new. They un- 
derstand how to mend pots and kettles, 
and now and then contrive, cunningly 
enough, to procure themselves work- 
lf the Nomade smith happens to see in 
a house a damaged kettle, which they 
have no mind to give him to mend, he 
examines and peels the damaged part, 
till he makes a great hole in it ; and if 
he is scolded, offers to repair the unser- 
viceable utensil. It would be too much 
to require durability or particular excel- 
lence m his work ; it is enough that he 
does his business tolerably, and is satisr 
fied with moderate payment. If he has 
finished a piece of his own work, he 
carries it to the nearest market, apd 
hawks it from house to house. It is 
very seldom that he shews any thing like 
economy in disposing of his bargains. I 
have seen many a one, when he had 
sold his goods, buy first only a small 
quantity of iron, to be able to go on 
working : with the rest he went to the 

Sublic house, which he did not leave till 
e had not a farthing remaining; then, 
but not before, he went, with light heart 
and empty pocket, to his own home. 

Many, who do no smith's work, manu- 
facture articles of wood. They make 
troughs, spoons, distaffs, and the like, 
which they barter in the villages, if they 
can, for provisions. Others assist the 
farmer, in the summer, in his agricultural 
labours ; though they greatly prefer work 
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which can be done in the shade, to such 
as exposes them to bear the heat of the 
sun. This antipathy to the heat of the 
sun they have in common with all oriental 
nations ; it shews itself even in animals 
of Asiatic origin, which are brought to 
the colder countries of the West ; which 
is probably to be ascribed to the greater 
difference between the summer and win- 
ter temperature, rather than to the ab- 
solutely higher degree of summer heat 
in our western climates. A great part 
of the Nomades leave their support, par- 
ticularly in winter, to the care of heaven 
and the charity of their fellow creatures, 
whose pity they have various methods of 
exciting. To beg is, in their opinion, no 
disgrace. If this does not produce suf- 
ficient, we must not much wonder if the 
hungry or the naked takes, what is either 
not offered, or is refused him. It is by no 
means a principle with him to take the 
property of others ; but urgent necessity, 
or a momentary impulse, or, lastly, the 
too great attachment to the dolce far 
nicnte, as observed above, sometimes 
tempts him to this violation of the rights 
of property. 

From the preceding description it is 
evident, that our Nomade gipsy cannot 
be very squeamish either in eating and 
drinking, or in the wants of the animal 
half of himself. Whatever is eatable, 
though it be an Apocryphon in the canon 
of the Parisian Gastronomia, pleases his 
palate. His repast is temperate as the 
table of the noble Cincinnatus. He 
loves meat, but knows also how to do 
without, even when the regulations of 
the Greek church, to which most of them 
nominally conform, do not exactly hap- 
pen to prescribe a fast day. At the 
same fire, where the husband forges his 
iron, the wife can prepare her dinner. 
When it is ready, they all place them- 
selves around it, each provided with a 
good appetite. Spoons are generally the 
only implements ; what will not go into 
the spoon, is divided, as instinct teaches, 
with the fingers. Of their drinking 
vessels I shall speak hereafter : but here 
I must mention another favorite enjoy- 
ment of the Nomades. To smoke to- 
bacco is, with most of them, become by 
habit a matter of necessity ; and, in a 
country where that article is so very 
cheap, this indulgence cannot be called 
extravagance— particularly as -they are 
content with any thing that only looks 
or smells like tobacco. That as little as 
possible of the precious herb may go un- 
enjoyed, they have tobacco pipes no 
h>»ger than a finger, that the rising smoke 



may tickle their nose. The other sex 
also share this luxury with the men ; 
and the wife, at her cooking, smokes in 
company with the man at his forge, 
which, to us, does not appear very grace- 
ful. They do not only smoke tobacco, 
but chew it as sailors do. I never saw 
an instance of their taking snuff. As 
old, long-used pipes, have imbibed a 
great deal of the juice, they are fond 
of such pipes to chew : these are the 
pliable pipes used in Germany, Turkey, 
&c. In general, a traveller can make 
the Nomades no more valuable present 
than a handful of tobacco, or an old 
pipe. I attribute to this constant use 
of tobacco, and to the unfrequency of 
warm food, the sound ivory teeth of the 
Nomades. 

The Gipsies who hare permanent abodes, 
^ By far the greater part of the Hunga- 
rian and Tran8ylvanian Gypsies, have 
long since accustomed themselves to a 
settled mode of life, and fixed their abode 
in the suburbs of the towns, or in vil- 
lages. Of their dwellings, therefore, the 
same may be said in general as of others, 
only that most of them have a much 
more confined and mean appearance, 
than ordinary peasants* houses. Some- 
times, however, Gipsies are found in 
good decent houses, very neat both within 
and without. In the suburbs and villages, 
they have their particular quarters, 
where they were at first compelled to 
reside exclusively ; but now crowd toge- 
ther voluntarily, not to separate from 
each other. In such a quarter, they five 
quite close together, because they gene- 
rally make their houses or huts, very 
small, and want no extensive dependen- 
cies, like the peasant, for cattle, and the 
produce of the soil. A sitting-room, a 
chamber, a workshop ; these are gene- 
rally sufficient for the Gipsy, his family, 
and his effects. 

In dress, as with the rest of mankind, 
there is a great diversity. He who is 
able, wears handsome and rich clothes ; 
he who is not, dresses himself as he can. 
A passion for dress is not uncommon 
among them. Like their Nomade bre- 
thren, they have a remarkable fondness 
for gaudy colours. Red or blue, nay, 
sometimes even bi-coloured breeches, 
lavishly trimmed with gold or silver, 
yellow Hungarian boots, with spurs, are, 
in the opinion of some, the the ne-plut- 
ultra of elegance. They are particularly 
fond of the Hungarian national dress, 
which certainly is very becoming on 
a well-made person. Many a Gipsy 
struts about like a Hungarian nobleman, 
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and fondly flatten himself with being, frequently attains incredible facility and 

perhaps, taken for one by strangers ; but precision. Upon all musical instruments, 

ne is generally betrayed to an experi- except the harpsichord, but principally 

enced eye by his complexion, his internal on the violin, there are gipsy virtuosi, 

satisfaction with his own person, and by many of whom play with a purity and 

his endeavours to make himself and his fullness of expression which the most 

cloathes noticed. celebrated artists can hardly equal. It 

The sources of gain, by which they are is evident that, as they learn a piece 
enabled to live and dress better than the solely by the ear, they never perform 
Nomades, are more abundant The great compositions ; but in smaller one*, 
propensity to the labours of the forge, especially dances, they are, after all 
which we have spoken of in treating of that I have heard of this kind, incompa- 
the Nomades, is a chief mean of support rable. In the music of their dances there 
to the settled gipsies ; but in this art, as breathes a lively spirit which irresistibly 
in every thing else, they are more ad- impels the hearer to joy ; powerful and 
vanced than the others. There are, in tender accords flow into each with the 
fact, many gipsy farriers, blacksmiths, most expressive harmony, and the pro- 
whitesmiths, and cutlers, whose work is foundest feeling pervades their whole 
nearly as good as can be desired. The performance. This is confirmed by the 
boys, when only in their twelfth year, inhabitants of Clausenburg, who are 
can assist their parents in supporting extremely sensible to the charms of 
them, by nail-making, while their fathers music. At the balls there, they have al- 
perform the heavier work. Many need ways a particular band of gipsies, and 
out to see an article once to imitate it competent judges affirm that it is much 
without difficulty. These gipsies are, easier to dance to the music of the gip- 
for the most part, the smiths in the vil- sies than to that of regular musicians, 
lages. They make well whatever the Of course this is not to be understood 
farmer wants, and as he wants it. Nay of all gipsy performers, which would 
even in the towns, we often see in very be impossible, their number being so 
good houses the iron work of the win- large. In the above-mentioned town of 
dows, and similar articles, of gipsy ma- Clausenburp alone, there may be one 
nufacture. I do not, however, mean to hundred, of whom the half are certainly 
deny, that among them, as every where but bunglers, or mere imitators of the 
else, the majority are bunglers ; but it is manner of skilful masters, but there are 
certain that if this natural talent were not a few among them who in playing the 
regularly cultivated, we should see ripsy violin, the violoncello, the French horn, 
smiths who wookl equal the most skilful the flute, the clarinet, and the oboe, com- 
artists in their profession. From what bine great execution with delicate ex- 
I have said of their work, it may be justly pression. The principal, whose sole oc- 
presumed that their tools are more or cupation is music, are divided into bands 
less perfect. Many forgers are provided of twelve men, and are distinguished by a 
like those of regular bred smiths, others uniform and elegant dress, and can ap- 
work in wood. In the brick-kilns too pear with external propriety in any ele- 
there are many gipsies ; some are their gant company. Wherever music is 
own property, but, for the most part, wanted for a ball, where a festival or 
they are under the superintendance of entertainment is to be improved by the 
another proprietor. Many pin a liveli- charms of Polyhymnia, where a lover 
hood by making shoes, others by work- wishes to give a serenade to his mistress, 
ing as day-labourers. In many places too they are ready to offer their talents, 
the dishonourable professions, as they They place themselves in bodies in the 
are called, are a monopoly of the gipsies, streets, and with a " Sir, can we wait 

The almost universal talent for music, upon you ?" offer music to those who 

and the practice of that art, which passbr. In every public house that is at 

procures them a great part of their sub- all well frequented, the sounds of cheer- 

sistenee, is of very great importance. It fhl music invite the guests to drinking 

k indeed a remarkable phenomenon, or dancing ; and at every corner of the 

that a sense of music appears to me to be town, and at all times, except on the 

peculiar to the gipsies, above all nations days when the ordinances of the church 

with which I am acquainted. The boy, forbid it, harmonious accords salute the 

by the time he is seven years old, at- ear. The dances which they play are 
tempts, without the slightest theoretical partly of their own composition, others 

introduction , some instrument or other, they learn by listening to musicians 

and merely by the ear, and, by practice, who play from notes, and sometime! tfcty 
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pay such a one to play them something 
new. When the gW has once heard 
the piece, he has it by heart ; he first 
tries it himself, and when he can perform 
it, communicates to his comrades, and 
the band makes the music complete 
without difficulty. The triumph of 
gipsy music is tlie Hungarian national 
dance, mostly of their own composition, 
quite in the energetic ardent spirit of 
the generous nation, executed with its 
peculiarly manly expressive accent, so 
that the mere pupil of art willingly gives 
up the contest, and resigns the palm to 
the pupil of Nature. 

There is no gypsv settlement, how- 
ever small, in which there are not one or 
more, who, besides other employments, 
sometimes practise music. At the wed- 
dings of the country people they reap a 
harvest without much exertion. Laden 
wjth the substantial gains of his art, 
which never fail to be considerable from 
the country people, whom pleasure dis- 
poses to be liberal, the gipsy, as soon 
as the days of the feast are over, returns 
to his hut and enjoys the fruits of the 
entertainment with his expecting family. 
An Orpheus of this description, return- 
ing home, once met with a singular ad- 
venture. He was going home, ouite 
alone, with his violin, in a severe winter 
from a wedding; as he was P**f\ng 
through a wood, a hungry wolf, of which 
there are many in that country, rushed 
towards him ; our gipsy, in his fright, 
seeing no other resource, leaped into a 
ditch and the wolf after him. To ap- 
pease the animal, he threw him the 
provision,' the remains of the feast. The 
wolf devours them greedily— the provi- 
sion bag is empty : every moment be- 
comes more critical, and threatens the 
trenibling musician with a horrid death. 
That he may at least not descend to his 
fathers unsung, he takes, fur the last 
time, his violin, the faithful companion 
of his life, and begins, with great ear- 
nestness, his favourite air. But scarcely 
had he commenced when the blood- 
thirsty wolf, seized with dread of the 
anger of Apollo, runs away, and our 
virtuoso, like a second Orpheus, escaped 
from the jaws of Cerberus; with an 
empty wallet indeed, and lamenting that 
he had not taken his fiddle at the first, 
he proceeds on his way home. 

The settled gipsies verr frequently 
carrv on a trade with cattle. Though 
Die Nomadcs, as we have seen, do it on 
a small scale, this is by no means to 
be compared with the extensive transac- 
tions of many of the settled gypsies. I 



know gipsies who often have in their 
trade some hundred, nay, even some 
thousand horses, and swine ; and, what 
is scarcely credible, without being able 
to write a figure or a letter, accurately 
make and remember the calculation of 
the purchase and sale of every individual 
animal. This is a splendid proof of the 
energy of the uncorrupted memory, not 
reduced to mere mechanism by the se- 
crets of mnemonics ! 

The goldwashers, as they are called, 
are a peculiar but small class of the set- 
tled gipsies. Their number is mostly 
fixed, and entered on the register of the 
royal inspectors. In the summer they 
live in barracks, near the rivers which 
bring down gold-sand; the most cele- 
brated of which in Transylvania is the 
Aranyos (Goldriver). The Maros, and 
other rivers in Hungary, also furnish, 
gold in larger or smaller quantities. 
The washers receive, for a certain weight 
of gold grains which they deliver, a suit- 
able recompence, which however is not 
considerable in proportion to the time 
and trouble they employ. This occupa- 
tion, besides, lasts only during the sum- 
mer, as long as the water is not too cold ; 
for they stand in the water while they 
are at work, filch up the sand from the 
bottom with a board made for the pur- 
pose, wash away the worthless part by 
pouring water on it, and seek out in the 
rest, with admirable quickness of sight, 
the little grains of gold. Often, in spite 
of all their looking, not a grain is to be 
found, and their time and trouble have 
been expended in vain. As soon as win- 
terapproaches, this employment ceases, 
the" goldwashers return to their dwel- 
lings and generally seek a livelihood by 
working in wood. The vanity of these 
poor people is singular enough ; they 
transfer the value of the precious metal 
to themselves, and fancy that they are 
some degrees superior to the other 
gipsies. 

( To be continued.) 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMA8 BROWN, 
THE ELDER. 
Til WftTfOff sr< T9 WAiJioy. 

WE are told that a man is known by 
his associates, and certainly there can 
be no doubt that he who delights in the 
conversation of the vicious, forfeits there- 
by, the confidence of the good. This 
observation may be extended to literary 
taste, and when we find a person fond 
of ribald authors, there can be no in- 
justice in setting him down as one of a 
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depraved intellect: I was led to these 
remarks by casually perusing some sati- 
rical publications of recent date, bearing 
the signature of " Thomas Brown, the 
younger: 11 a name which no writer who 
had any regard for his moral character, 
could have assumed, since, in so doing, he 
necessarily incurs the charge of being an 
admirer and imitator of Thomas Brown 
the elder. 

Whether the present claimant of this 
honourable name be a " true chip of the 
old block" or not, they can best tell who 
are acquainted with his private habits. 
But as he takes a great pleasure in abus- 
ing personages of the first distinction, 
with a virulence of language as coarse as 
that used by Tom Brown, of facetious 
memory, who is said to have had the per- 
nicious quality of rather losing his fnend 
than his joke, it is but fair to take a view 
of the history of the one, in order to form 
some estimate of the moral properties of 
the other. 

Thomas Brown, the elder, was the son 
of an honest yeoman at Shiffnal, inShrop- 
shire, who impoverished himself to be- 
stow a Hberal education upon a profligate 
ton, sending him first to the free school 
of Newport, in his native county, and 

v next to Christ Church, Oxford ; where 
the youth was soon distinguished by his 
uncommon attainments m literature. 
He had great quickness of apprehension, 
and to a solid stock of classical know- 
ledge, added, by his study and applica- 
tion, an intimacy with the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. These qualifica- 
tions might have rendered him an orna- 
ment to society, had he made a proper 
use of them ; instead of which, he des- 
pised authority, broke through all the 
rules of academic discipline, and led such 
a dissipated life, that, after many attempts 

i had been made to reclaim him in vain, 
the heads of his college were under the 
necessity of proceeding to the sentence of 
expulsion. Even this disgrace had not 
the effect of correcting his manners, and 
instead of returning, like the prodigal, 
to his afflicted father, he plunged at once 
into the follies and corruptions of the 
Metropolis. For some time he lived 
merrily; but when his finances were 
exhausted, those who had laughed at his 
jests, and made him the companion of 
their revelries, abandoned him in his 
necessities, and left him to starve. In 
this exigency, Tom became an usher in a 
school at Kingston, a situation for which 
he was ill-fitted by his manners, whatever 
might have been his capacity for teach- 
ing. Accordingly, Ms stay, at Kingston 



was but short, and he revisited London, 
where for a support he became an author 
by profession. It may easily be con- 
ceived that a man of this turn of mind, 
was not very scrupulous in regard to 
the employment of his pen. He had a 
very lively imagination, and delighted 
much in scenes of low humour. The 
times in which he lived were favorable 
to libels -and pieces of scurrility; of 
which Tom did not fail to take advan- 
tage, and thus he contrived not only to 
provide for his necessities, but to gratify 
his love of sensual pleasure, by publishing 
various performances that excited risibi- 
lity at the expence of decency. The dia- 
logues, letters, and poems of Tom 
Brown, were read by high and low, on 
account of the wit that gave them a zest, 
though the author was considered as a 
sort of Merry Andrew, whose vulgarity 
was endured on account of his drollery. 
They who laughed in the perusal of his 
works, laid them down afterwards with 
disgust, and shrunk from an acquaintance 
with the author, whom they justly des- 
pised, on account of the depravity of his 
morals. The booksellers, however, knew 
his value, and he was contented with 
their patronage. His companions were 
libertines like himself, wno acknowledged 
no law but their appetite, and placed all 
happiness in sensual indulgence. The 

Snncipal female acquaintance of Tom 
Irown was the noted Astrea Behn, of 
meritricious celebrity, who prostituted 
both her person and her talents indiscri- 
minately. As these two worthies were 
inseparable in their lives, so in death they 
were united ; their remains being depo- 
sited close to each other in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey ; the very church 
which Brown had profaned, by affixing 
a blasphemous paper upon the doors or 
it, one Sunday morning. There is, how* 
ever, reason to hope that even this man* 
who so universally perverted very supe- 
rior talents, natural and acquired, did at 
last find mercy. For though he treated 
all religion with scorn in his life, his 
heart failed him on the bed of death, and 
he expressed deep concern for the errors 
which he had committed. Dr. Johnson 
says, " Brown was not a man deficient in 
literature, nor destitute of fancy ; but ho 
seems to have thought it the pinnacle of 
excellence to be 4 a merry fellow ;* and, 
therefore, laid out his powers on small 
jests or gross buffoonery, so that his per- 
formances have little intrinsic value, and 
were read only while they were recom- 
mended by the novelty and the event 
that occasioned them. What sense or 
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knowledge hit works contain is dis- 
graced by the garb in which it is exhi- 

Thus far, perhaps, the elder and the 
younger Brown may tally pretty well in 
respect of general resemblance, both as 
men and writers ; but still there will un- 
avoidably be some points of dissimilitude, 
for where is the parallel that can be said 
to run upon all fours ? I cannot find for 
instance, in all my researches, that old 
Tom Brown ever held a sinecure place, 
and then abused the Government under 
which he enjoyed it: nor does it appear 
that in all the wantonness of his wit, he 
endeavoured to ruin his country, by bring- 
ing the Sovereign into public contempt. 
The faults of the senior humourist were 
numerous and heavy enough, it is true, 
but indecorous as his writings are, there 
is little in them to inflame the passions of 
youth ; he does not delight in libidinous 
descriptions and allusions by which the 
innocent mind becomes contaminated 
without suspecting any danger ; nor does 
He, in his licentious pictures, manifest a 
direct hostile intention against the prin- 
ciples of morality. That he was a gross 
voluptuary is evident, but he does not, in 
any of his works, attempt to represent 
sensual pleasure as the sum of human 
enjoyment. In all these flights, there- 
fore, Thomas Brown the younger, must 
be allowed to have far outstnpped his 
archetype, and if he has not succeeded in 
destroying the temple of chastity among 
men, it has not been for the want of 
genius or inclination. 

Of Brown the elder it may be said, by 
way of excuse, that the man wrote for 
bread ; and that, probably, he could not 
nave gained a maintenance any other way, 
tinder his circumstances. This is an 
apology which, bad as it is, cannot be 
made by the younper branch of the 
family, whose condition lays upon him 
an obligation to improve, and not to in- 
jure society. When filthy ideas go 
abroad, in coarse and vulgar language, 
they carry their antidote with them, and 
can do little harm ; but when they are 
bodied in a graceful form, and set forth 
with all the charms and graces of poetry, 
they insinuate into the mind, seize upon 
the imagination, and completely poison 
the weltspringB of life. 

The elder Brown appears to have been 
contented with a moderate income, and 
to have cared little about any provision 
for the future; in which he certainly has 
not been followed by the person ambi- 
tious of his name, whose cupidity of gain 
seems only to be equalled by his iadiSer- 



ence as to the mode of employing bk 
talents in the attainment of it. 

Much more might be said, but for the 
present, I shall onlv remark, that what- 
ever amusement individuals may have 
derived from the performances of both 
these lively writers, the world would have 
sustained no loss if Thomas Brown the 
elder, or Thomas Brown the younger had 
never been born. 

Shaw Tonkin. 
Mevagizzey, JprilS, 1819. 

VOYAGE TO TUB 8HBTLAND ISLANDS. 
BY M. BIOT. 

AMIDST the important political dis- 
cussions by which Europe is agitated, it 
is gratifying to observe, that science con- 
tinues her progress, slowly it is true* 
but with a degree of perseverance which 
nothing can impede or overcome. It is 
now nearly two centuries since the at- 
tention of learned societies was directed 
towards ascertaining the magnitude and 
form of the earth, and the power of 
gravity at its surface. The first measure 
of a degree of the terrestrial meridian 
was made in France, in 1670. When it 
was deemed necessary to measure at once 
two arcs of the meridian, one near the 
equator and the other near the pole, 
Bouguer and Condamine were sent to 
America, and Maupertuis and Lemon - 
nier proceeded to the north. Their ob- 
servations proved the flatness of the 
earth towards the poles, but its measure 
remained undetermined. 

Fifty years later, astronomical instru- 
ments having been brought to a higher 
degree of perfection, the Royal Society 
of London and the Academy of Paris, 
determined to employ every means of ob- 
taining an exact solution of the problem. 
The latter, with the view of adding an 
object of higher importance to their la- 
bours, proposed that the magnitude of 
the earth should become the basis of a 
system of common measures. Amidst 
the convulsions which agitated France, 
and the terrible war which bathed Eu- 
rope in blood, two French astronomers, 
M. M. Delambre and Mtchain, measured 
the arc of the meridian which crosses 
France from Perpignan to Dunkirk. 
This arc was afterwards prolonged to 
the Balearic Isles by MM. Biot and Ar- 
rago. 

Colonel Mudge had measured several 
degrees of the terrestrial meridian, from 
the south of England to the north of 
Scotland, and it was desirable that this 
operation should be combined with the 
one made in France, in order to give a 
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mat are, extending from the Balearic 
Isles to the extremities of Iceland. Such 
was the object of a voyage to the Shet- 
land Islands, undertaken by M. Biot, the 
successful result of which was made 
known by a memorial which he recently 
read to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
It is not our intention to follow M. Biot 
through his scientific operations; but the 
following extracts from his work, in 
which the wild beauties of the Shet- 
land Islands are described with equal 
eloquence and truth, cannot fail to in- 
terest our readers : — 

"On the 18th of July," he says, "we 
landed, not far from the austral point of 
these islands, where the tides of the At- 
lantic mingling with those of the Nor- 
wegian Sea, occasion a continually tem- 
pestuous agitation. The desolate aspect 
of the soil corresponds with the difficulty 
of approaching it. On ascending the 
sides of the rocks, which are broken 
by the waves, the eye rests on nothing 
but a humid desert, covered with stone 
and moss, and rugged hills, rent by the 
inclemency of heaven. There is not a 
tree nor a bush to soften this wild land- 
scape, only here and there a few scat- 
tered huts, from the mossy roofs of which 
the smoke ascends and mingles with the 
external fog." 

After having described the benevolent, 
susceptible, and virtuous beings who in- 
habit these regions of rain, wind, and 
storm, the eloquent author adds : 

" What attaches tbem to their home 
is, the peace, the profound, unalterable 
peace which they enjoy there. For the 
last twenty-five years, during which Eu- 
jope has been destroying herself, the 
sound of a drum has not been heard at 
Unst, and scarcely at Lerwick. For 
twenty-five years the door of the house 
which 1 inhabited had remained open 
night and day. The numerous rocks 
which surround the islands, and render 
them accessible only in favorable wea- 
ther, serve as a fleet to defend them 
against attacks in time of war ; and what 
would privateers, or cruizers of any de- 
scription, seek in these barren regions ? 
Here the news of Europe is listened to 
with the interest with which one would 
read the history of the past century ; it 
revives no recollections of personal mis- 
fortune, and awakens no animosity 

If there were trees and sun in Shetland, 
no country could be more charming; 
but if there were trees and sun, it would 
be visited by the people of other nations, 
and then peace would be banished." 

We regret that our limits will not per- 



mit us to quote M. Biet's description ojf 
the hospitable manners, the social virtues, 
and the brotherly union of the Shetland 
Islanders. But we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing the following passage, in which 
he pourtrays the perils they encounter 
in fishing, which is their chief occupa- 
tion • — 

" They enter upon it with inconceiv- 
able boldness. Six men, who are good 
rowers, agree to occupy one boat, which 
is a slight canoe, entirely open: they 
take with them a supply of water and 
oatmeal* cake and a compass, and in this 
frail skiff they sail out of sight of all 
land, to the distance of fifteen or twenty 
leagues. They usually spend a day and 
night in fishing. In fine weather, thev 
sometimes gain about nine or ten shil- 
lings by one of these voyages; if the 
sky be cloudy and the sea rough, they 
contend against its fury in their open 
boat, until they recover their lines, the 
loss of which would prove the ruin of 
them and their families. They then sail 
back in the direction of the shore, amidst 
stupendous waves which rise like ridges 
of hills around them. The most expe- 
rienced of the fishermen seats himself at 
the helm, and calculating on the direction 
of each wave, endeavours to avoid its 
shock, which would be sufficient to sink 
the boat. He at the same time directs 
the maneuvering of the sail, which is 
lowered when the boat rises on a wave, 
in order to moderate its descent, and 
hoisted when the boat descends, so that 
the wind may carry it along on the sur- 
face of the succeeding wave. Sometimes, 
enveloped in darkness, the unfortunate 
fishers see nothing but the mountain 
of water which they seek to avoid, and 
of the approach of which they are only 
warned by the roaring of the waves. 

" Meanwhile, their wives and children 
are stationed on the coast, imploring 
heaven for their safety; sometimes 
catching a glimpse of the boat which 
bears ail their hopes, or fancying they 
see it overwhelmed by the waves — pre- 
paring to assist their husbands and fa- 
thers whenever they come near enough 
to the shore, or calling in frantic shrieks 
on those who can hear them no more* 
But this is not always their fate. By dint 
of address, labour, and courage, they 
often return triumphantly from the ter- 
rible conflict ; the well known sound of 
the horn is heard : at length the boat 
reaches the shore; tears are succeeded 
by embraces, and the joy of meeting is 
increased by the recital of the dangers 
which the fishermen have escaped." 
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ON THB EXPEDIENCY AND PRACTICA- 
BILITY OP THE RESUMPTION OP CA8H 
PAYMENTS BY THE BANK OP ENG- 
LAND. 

Mr. Editor, 

As the state of the circulating me- 
dium of the kingdom is, at the present 
time, a topic so deeply interesting, you 
will, 1 trust, not think the following 
suggestions unreasonable or altogether 
unimportant. 

The discussions which have taken 
place in the House of Commons on the 
report of the bullion committee, are, to 
every reflecting mind, very momentous. 

The house, evidently, have been much 
divided in opinion as to fixing the pre- 
cise period at which the bank should re- 
sume its payments in specie, but unani- 
mous in their determination to lose no 
time in the arrangement and adoption of 
measures, calculated to achieve, with all 
practicable expedition, that important 
object. It is much to be feared, that 
the minds of the minister, and of a majo- 
rity in parliament, are not yet awake to 
the magnitude of the evil which will 
arise from any longer delaying the adop- 
tion of such measures. But whatever 
may be the result of the deliberations of 
parliament, and however unfavourable 
opinions may be as to the state of the 
national currency and credit, I am far 
from supposing that that state of things 
will make the lover of his country at all 
despair of its ultimate safety and welfare. 

At the same time, I am free to confess, 
it appears to me, that if the bank do not, 
in a very moderate time, renew its pay- 
ments in cash, the national credit will be 
lowered, and an extreme depreciation of 
the value of the public funds may be fully 
expected to be the consequence. Most 
formidable difficulties, no doubt, stand 
opposed to a renewal of a mixed circula- 
tion of cash and paper. 

The question is not, whether they are 
great, but whether they can and ought 
to be met Although there are many 
difficulties, there are, also, important fa- 
cilities in favour of this renewal. Much 
money is evidently hoarded in the king- 
dom, which judicious measures would 
again put into motion, and there is much 
superfluous gold and silver plate, a very 
considerable portion of which, could, by 
degrees, be brought into the mint, by the 
influence of patriotic examples amongst 
our leading men. 

Greatly diminished as our export trade 
at this time is, still it is superior to that 
of any other country on the globe. Our 
merchants and our bankers are distin- 



guished for habits of punctuality and the 
principle of honor, individual confi- 
dence is here a plant of common growth. 
No other country, in proportion to its po • 
pulation, has so large a surplus of valua- 
ble commodities, or such txtensive meant 
of transport, and, therefore, it has in its 
power to procure the precious metals 
abroad in any quantities. To bring for- 
ward a sufficient quantity of gold and 
silver coin, and keep it freely circulating 
throughout the kingdom, are not chan- 
ges which can be effected by slight and 
temporising measures. They will not 
be effected, unless great sacrifices are 
made, and means powerful and combined 
shall be employed and persevered in. 
Such means have not, 1 believe, ever yet i 
been communicated to the public. Of 
this most important but intricate subject, 
both writers and politicians have, in ge- 
neral, taken but a narrow view. Had 
not the Bank of England issued from 
time to time in payments to bankers and 
in fractional parts of dividends, large 
quantities of gokl coin, the reputation 
and value of their notes would have been 
still more affected than they have been. 

As soon as the order restricting the 
payments of coin at the bank had oeen 
issued, in consequence of a long course 
of improvidence on the part of govern- 
ment, and irresolute conduct on the part 
of the bank directors, ^measures should 
have been taken to remedy the evil and 
to avert those serious consequences to 
which it naturally led. Instead of which* 
year after year has been suffered to 
elapse without exertion, and without a 
return to the councils of prudence ; the 
concurring measures of the bank, the le- 
gislature, and the minister, might have 
restored cash to our circulation and con- 
fidence to the public mind. The issues 
of gold, which I have before spoken of» * 
amounting to a sum perhaps not less 
than between ten ana eleven millions, 
have been permitted to trickle guinea by 
guinea into the channels of circulation,, 
so as to produce, notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the sum, only a temporary, 
and indeed, scarcely a perceptible effect* 
How different would have been the re- 
sult, had these issues of specie been si- 
multaneous and the channels previously 
cleared of the superabundant paper, so 
as to make money, of any material, 
scarce, and almost entitled to a premium. 
The country bankers would then have 
been compelled to withdraw many of 
their notes from circulation, and much 
of the gold which had vanished from the 
sight, would have r**ppe*red, and hj 
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the return of specie*, a powerful impres- 
sion on the sentiments of the public 
would have been made, and the metallic 
sterility in the state of our currency 
might hare been corrected, without any 
very great exertions or very painful sa- 
crifices. 

But the period has gone by, and this 
has become the age of paper; a bank 
note is no longer what it was ; they are 
now substitutes for coin, instead of be- 
ing pledges for payment. A species of 
paper is to be kept afloat and increasing, 
which does not perform its promises, and 
neither pays interest nor is convertible 
into cash. 

^ Although, in the outset, the restric- 
tions on the part of the bank were con- 
sidered only as the necessary result of 
war, yet a peace has Jong been concluded 
with all the belligerent powers, without 
any attempt on the part of the legislature 
to enforce, or of the bank to renew, her 
payments in cash. I am not one of 
those who sit down and say, that be- 
cause the wisdom of parliament has not 
suggested any sort of remedy for this 
crying evil that it is past remedy— no ! 
There are fundamental errors in the 
established system which must be ob- 
viated before any good can be expected. 
The magnitude of the sum which, in the 
present reign, has been coined in gold, 
when compared with the very small a- 
raount which has, on the average, been 
kept in circulation, is truly wonderful. 

Having pointed out the defects in our 
present system, I shall suggest one or 
two practicable remedies. 

1. A very material, but gradual, di- 
minution of the discounts afforded to 
merchants, which may be extended again 
when cash shall have become abundant. 

2. A very great but gradual reduc- 
tion in the number of notes issued br 
the bank. 

3. The issue by government of a con - 
siderable amount of Exchequer bills pay- 
ing 5 per cent interest, required at a 
future time to be repaid, and made in- 
capable of being purchased by the bank. 
This is intended to relieve the present 
wants of merchants and manufacturers 
who have been accustomed to receive 
discount from the bank. 

4. The appointment of a committee 
to enquire into the profits received by 
the bank and the bank proprietors in 
consequence of the restriction of cash 
payments ; and if it appears too much and 
the sacrifice must fall somewhere, whe- 
ther or not as the evil originated there, 
it ought not to bo borne by them, as it 



never was intended that the bank of 
England should become a paper mint, 
and that the company should be made 
rich at the expence of the nation. 

5. The raising of a loan and the im- 
position of new taxes to enable govern- 
ment to repay the old debt due to the 
bank. 

6. The parliamentary grant of a 
small bounty to private persons who 
shall, within certain periods, import gold 
and silver, bullion, or foreign coin. 

7. The imposition, during a certain 
period, of high duties amounting almost 
to prohibition upon certain articles, ex- 
cept from our own colonies. 

8. The adoption of parliamentary 
measures to prevent any foreign vessels 
from being employed in our commerce, 
as far as such measures shall be at all 
compatible with the extension of our 
export trade and our supply of foreign 
articles of an indispensable nature, as 
very heavy sums are usually paid for 
freight of such vessels and mostly in the 
precious metals. 

9. The alteration of the mint prices 
of the gold and silver coin of the realm, 
so as to establish nearly the exact pro- 
portion, which is not maintained by the 
present price ; and the imposition of a 
duty on coinage which will have a ten- 
dency, like the price for fashion in gold 
and silver plate, to prevent the coin 
from being exported or melted. 

10. The limitation of the issue of 
£1, 2, and 5/. notes. 

I would not, Mr. Editor, wish it to be 
supposed, that I am sanguine in the suc- 
cess of the measures that I have sug- 
gested, or that it would be practicable to 
adopt all or even any of them. But still, 
I believe, that by making them public, it 
may be the means of eliciting a spirit of 
enquiry upon so important a subject 
amongst your learned contributors, some 
of whom may, perhaps, be led either to 
enlarge upon the hints already advanced, 
or to overthrow the system altogether, 
and substitute one that may be more 
likely to benefit society. I am, &c. 

Georgb Smith. 



PORTRAIT OF ASPASIA. 

BY MADAME DE 8TAEL. 

IN delineating the characters of the 
women of antiquity, and particularly of 
Greece, a kind of painful embarrassment 
is experienced ; we are charmed by their 
talent, and shocked at their moral con- 
duct. At that period of civilization, 
celebrated women rarely merited both 
admiration and esteem, and, among the 
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numberless benefits of the Christian reli- 
gion, we may reckon the introduction of 
those social and pure manners which 
enable women to appear in society with- 
out degradation, and to express their 
thoughts without injuring their repu- 
tation. Aspasia was born at Miletus, in 
Ionia ; she was the daughter of Axio- 
chus. It has been supposed that the 
women of Asia Minor were more beauti- 
ful than those of Athens. There is 
something marvellous in every thing 
connected with Asia, which presents 
itself in a thousand various forms. 
Thargelia, another Ionian beauty, was 
previously to Aspasia, a singular example 
ef the union of political and literary 
talent with all the graces of her sex. 
It would seem that Aspasia adopted 
Thargelia as her model, though she did 
not like the latter render her powers of 
fascination the means of procuring par- 
tizans to the King of Persia. Foreign 
women were, in some measure, pro- 
scribed by the laws of Athens ; for their 
children, though born in marriage, were 
not considered legitimate. Perhaps 
this contributed to rank Aspasia in the 
class of courtezans; for when social 
order is unjust, those who are oppressed 
break through all laws, in their irritation 
at not being protected by them. Under 
monarchical governments, a sort of pre- 
judice is entertained against women who 
take part in public affairs ; they are 
looked upon as encroaching on the 
dominion of the other sex : out in re- 
publics, politics being the first interest of 
all men, they cannot sincerely become 
the companions of women who do not 
share that interest. Aspasia, there- 
fore, assiduously devoted her attention 
to the art of governing, and to the study 
of eloquence, that most powerful weapon 
of free states. Plato, in his Dialogue of 
Menexenct, quotes a very beautiful 
speech delivered by Aspasia, in honour 
of the Athenians who perished at 
Lechseum. He observes, that she 
taught Pericles the art of oratory. The 
elegiac poet Hermesianax, describes 
Socrates as in love with Aspasia: — 
Venus, 1 * he says, " punished his austere 
philosophy, by kindling within his breast 
a passion for Aspasia; his profound 
mind was occupied solely by the fri- 
volous anxieties of love. He was con- 
tinually inventing some new pretence 
for visiting the object of his admiration, 
and he who had drawn wisdom from 
the most artful sophisms, could not 
unravel the windings of his own heart." 
Aspasia herself addressed verses to 
Socrates, t0 console him for hi* unfor- 



tunate passion, though it may be pre- 
sumed that she was not a little vain of a 
power, from which, however, Socrates 
could always free himself at pleasure. 

But the glory of Aspasia's life was 
the sincere and lasting sentiment which 
she inspired in Pericles, that great mail 
in whom were combined the two-fold 
character of citizen and king of a re- 
public. He was surnamed the Olympian 
Jupiter, and Aspasia was called Juno. 
But Pericles wished that closer bonds 
should unite them, and he repudiated 
his wife, in order to marry Aspasia. 
Plutarch says, he entertained the most 
perfect conjugal affection for her : could 
a depraved woman have inspired such 
sentiments ? Aspasia has been accused 
of having stirred up two wars; one 
between the Athenian and the Samians, 
on account of Miletus, her native country, 
and one between the Athenians and the 
Lacedemonians, respecting the city of 
Megara. But Plutarch entirely clears her 
of this charge ; and Thucydides, in de- 
tailing the causes of the long Pelopon- 
nesian war, does not even mention her 
name. Aristophanes alone accuses her 
of having occasioned these contests ; but 
Aristophanes attacked every individual 
of celebrity in Athens, for the success of 
his comedies was owing no less to the 
boldness of his character than to the 
brilliancy of his wit. Besides, whenever 
a woman acquires influence over the 
heads of a government, every reverse 
that may befall, either public or private 
affairs, is attributed to her. She is sup- 
posed to exercise a secret power, the. 
extent of which cannot be calculated, 
and the unfortunate are always ready 
to. ascribe their sufferings to a cause 
with which they are unacquainted. 

The people of Athens, irritated 
against Pericles, instituted a prosecution 
against Anaxagoras, Phidias, and As- 
pasia, on the score of impiety. Not 
daring to avenge themselves on Pericles 
himself, they attacked the objects of 
his affection. Pericles could not save 
Anaxagoras and Phidias from exile. 
He shed tears whilst he pleaded in favour 
of Aspasia in the Areopagus, and the 
sentiment naturally excited, on witness- 
ing a noble mind overpowered by suck 
an emotion, drew forth the mercy of the 
judges. 

Pericles died in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian war, and it is said that 
Aspasia,the friend of Socrates, the conw 
panion of Pericles, and the object of the 
ardent homage of Alcibiades, became 
connected with a man of obscure cha- 
racter, named ^«cto. (Jjje^^o,. 
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ever, inspired him with her energy of 
mind, and he acquired considerable 
power in Athens. Several comic poets 
of the age have accused Aspasia of fold- 
ing a school of immorality, of which, il 
is said, she herself gave at once the 
example and the precept. Perhaps 
these imputations were excited by 
jealousy of her singular talents. At 
Paris, we have witnessed several ex- 
amples of this kind, in women who 
collected round them the most dis- 
tinguished literary characters, and with- 
out whom men of talent could not have 
enjoyed the pleasure of communicating 
with each other. But the ascendancy 
of Aspasia was of a different kind ; she 
was admired as an orator, whilst in 
France, speaking is merely a light and 
easy amusement. Aspasia possessed an 
influence over the nation at large, and 
she could, as it were, communicate with 
the whole of it ; for the number of the 
citizens who composed the political state 
of Athens was extremely limited. The 
Fine Arts flourished in Greece under 
every form ; not merely eloquence, but 
even the science of government was in- 
spired by a kind of artist-like spirit, 
created by the manners and religion of 
the Athenians. This universal power 
of the imagination afforded great sway 
to Aspasia, for she was intimately ac- 
quainted with its secrets. To enjoy 
life was in some measure a religious 
duty of the Athenians— to renounce the 
world and its vanities is the virtue of 
the moderns: it is therefore impossible 
to iudge, on the same principles, two 
such different epochs in the history of 
human sentiments. A German poet has 
giyen the name of Saint Aspaiia to a 
celebrated woman. It would, indeed, 
be charming to combine all the magic of 
the poetic worship of the Greeks, with 
that rigid morality which fortifies the 
soul, and from which alone it can derive 
gravity and profoundness. Cyrus gave 
the name of Aspasia to his mistress, 
Milto, to express his admiration of her , 
graces and charms. Aspasia signified 
the most fascinating of women, as did 
Alexander the greatest of heroes. To 
call a woman Aspasia, was to compare 
her to some fabulous divinity; for in 
Greece, celebrated mortals were soon 
confounded with the inhabitants of 
Olympus, who so nearly approached the 
earth. 

SIR H. DAVY ON UNROLLING THE HER- 
CULANEUM M88. 

SEVERAL important papers relative 
New Monthly Mag.— ft o. 65. 



to the Herculaneum MSS. having ap- 
peared in our former numbers* we feel 
much pleasure in laying before our read- 
ers a letter on the subject, from that 
eminent chemist, Sir Humphry Davy, 
extracted from the Quarterly Journal of 
the Arts and Sciences. 

Having witnessed Dr. Sickler's at- 
tempts to unrol some of the Hercula- 
neum MSS., it occurred to ine that a 
chemical examination of the nature of 
the MSS., and of the changes that they 
had undergone, might offer some data as 
to the best methods to be attempted for 
separating the leaves from each other, and 
rendering the characters legible. 

My experiments soon convinced me 
that the nature of these MSS. had beeu 
generally misunderstood ; that they had 
not, as is usually supposed, been carbo- 
nized by the operation of fire, and that 
they were in a state analogous to peat, 
or fiovey coal, the leaves being generally 
cemented into one mass by a peculiar 
substance which had formed during the 
fermentation and chemical change of the 
vegetable matter composing them, in a 
long course of ages. The nature of this 
substance being known, the destruction 
of it became a subject of obvious chemi- 
cal investigation; and I was fortunate 
enough to find means of accomplishing 
this without injuring the characters or 
destroying the texture of the. MSS. 

After the chemical operation, the leaves 
of most of the fragments perfectly sepa- 
rated from each other, and the Greek 
characters were in a high degree distinct ; 
but two fragments were found in pecu- 
liar states ; the leaves of one easily sepa- 
rated, but the characters were found 
wholly defaced on the exterior folds, and 
partially defaced on the interior. 1 n the 
other, the characters were legible on such 
leaves as separated, but an earthy matter, 
or a species of tufa, prevented the sepa- 
ration in some of the parts ; and both 
these circumstances were clearly the re- 
sults of agencies to which the MSS. had 
been exposed, during or after the vol- 
canic eruption by which they had been 
covered. 

It appeared probable from these facts, 
that different MSS. might be in other 
states, and that one process might not 
apply to all of them ; but even a partial 
success was a step gained ; and my re- 
sults made Vie anxious to examine in 
detail the numerous specimens preserved 
in the museum at Naples. [Having eb- 

• November, 1817; January! March, 
May, 1818. 
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tained facilities for this purpose, the re- 
sult is thus stated.] 

In this report ! shall first consider the 
circumstances under which the MSS. 
have been buried, and the agencies to 
which they have been exposed; from 
which it will be easy to account for the 
state in which they are found. This 
state 1 shall next describe, and consider 
the means which have hitherto been em- 
ployed for unrolling them, and the assist- 
ance which chemical processes seem to 
afford to the undertaking ; and 1 shall, 
lastly, offer some suggestions as to x the 
nature of the works "which may be ex- 
pected to be found amongst these imper- 
fect and mutilated remains of ancient 
literature. 

An examination of the excavations 
that still remain open at Herculaneum 
immediately confirmed the opinion which 
I entertained, that the MSS. had not 
been acted on by fire. These excava- 
tions are in a loose tufa, composed of 
volcanic ashes, sand, and fragments of 
lava, imperfectly cemented by ferruginous 
and calcareous matter. The theatre, and 
the buildings in the neighbourhood, are 
encased in this tufa, and, from the man- 
ner in which it is deposited in the galleries 
of the houses, there can be little doubt 
that it was the result of torrents laden 
with sand and volcanic matter, and de- 
scending at the same time with showers 
of ashes and stone still more copious than 
those that covered Pompeii. The exca- 
vation in the house in which the MSS. 
were found, as 1 was informed by Monsig. 
Rosini, has been filled up ; but a build- 
ing, which is said by the guides to be this 
house, and which, as is evident from the 
engraved plan, must have been close to it, 
and part of the same chain of buildings, 
offered me the most decided proofs that 
the parts nearest the surface, and, a for- 
tiori, those more remote, had never been 
exposed to any considerable degree of 
heat I found a small fragment of the 
ceiling of one of the rooms, containing 
lines of gold leaf and vermilion in an 
unaltered state ; which could not have 
happened if they had been acted upon 
by any temperature sufficient to convert 
vegetable matter into charcoal. 

The state of the MSS. exactly coin- 
cides with this view ; tlkey were probably 
on shelves of wood, winch were broken 
down when the roofs <»f the houses yield- 
ed to the weight of the superincumbent 
mass; hence many of them were crushed 
and folded in a moist state, and the leaves 
of some pressed together in a perpend i- 
talar direction, and all of them mixed in 



two confused heaps ; in these heaps the 
exterior MSS. and the exterior parts of 
the "MSS. must have been acted on by 
water ; and as the ancient ink was com- 
posed of finely-divided charcoal sus- 
pended in a solution of fflue or gum, 
wherever the water percolated continu- 
ously, the characters were more or less 
erased. 

Moisture, by its action upon vegetable 
matter, produces decomposition, which 
may be seen in peat bogs in all its differ- 
ent stages ; when air and water act con- 
jointly on leaves or small vegetable fibres, 
they soon become brown, then black, and 
by long continued operation of air, even 
at common temperatures, the charcoal 
itself is destroyed, and nothing remains 
but the earths which entered into the 
constitution of the vegetable substance. 
When vegetable matter is not exposed 
to moisture or air, its decay is much 
slower ; but in the course of ages its ele- 
ments gradually re-act on each other, the 
volatile principles separate, and the car- 
bonaceous matter remains. 

Of the MSS. the greater number, 
those which probably were least exposed 
to moisture or air, (for till the tufa con- 
solidated air must have penetrated 
through it) are brown, and still contain 
some of their volatile substance, or ex- 
tractive matter, which occasions the co- 
herence of the leaves ; others are almost 
entirely converted into charcoal, and 
in these, when their form is adapted to) 
the purpose, the layers may be readily 
separated from each other by mechanical 
means. Of a few, particularly the super- 
ficial parts, and wliich probably were 
most exposed to air and water, little re- 
mains except the earthy basis, the char- 
coal of the characters, and some of that 
of the vegetable matter, being destroyed, 
and they are in a condition approaching 
to that of the M&S. found at Pompeii, 
where the air, constantly penetrating 
through the loose ashes, there being no> 
barrier against it as in the consolidated 
tufa of Herculaneum, has entirely de- 
stroyed all the carbonaceous parts of the 
Papyrus, and left nothing but earthy 
matter. Four or five specimens that I 
examined were heavy and dense, like the 
fragment to which I referred in the in- 
troduction to this report, a considerable 

Jjuantity of foreign earthy matter being 
ound between the leaves and ajUQDgst 
the pores of the carbonaceous substance 
of the MSS., evidently deposited during 
the operation of the cause which consoli- 
dated the tufa. 
The number of MSS* and of frag- 
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ments originally brought to the museum, 
as 1 was informed by M. Ant. Scotti, 
amounted to 1,696; of these 88 have 
been unrolled, and found in a legible 
state; 319 more have been operated 
upon, and, more or less, unrolled, and 
found not to be legible ; 24 have been 
presented to foreign potentates. 

Amongst the 1,265 that remain, and 
which 1 have examined with attention, 
by far the greatest number consists of 
small fragments, or of mutilated or 
crushed MSS., in which the folds are so 
irregular as to offer little hopes of sepa- 
rating them so as to form connected 
leaves; from 80 to 120 are in a state 
which present a great probability of suc- 
cess, and of these the greater number 
are of the kind in which some volatile 
vegetable matter remains, and to which 
the chemical process, referred to in the 
beginning of this report, may be applied 
with the greatest hopes of useful results. 

One method only has been adopted in 
the museum at Naples for unrolling the 
MSS., that invented in the middle of the 
last century ; it is extremely simple, and 
consists in attaching small pieces of gold- 
beater's skin to the exterior of the MSS., 
by means of a solution of isinglass, suf- 
fering the solution to dry, and then rais- 
ing, by means of thread moved by 
wooden screws, the gold-beater's skin, 
and the layer adhering to it from the 
body of the MS.; this method of un- 
rolling has the advantage of being ex- 
tremely safe— but it is, likewise, very 
slow, three or four days being required 
to develop a single column of a MS. It 
applies, likewise, only to such MSS. as 
have no adhesive matter between the 
leaves; and it has almost entirely failed 
hi its application to the class of MSS. 
which are found to have Roman charac- 
ters, and where the texture of the leaf is 
much thicker. It requires, likewise, a 
certain regularity of surface in the MSS. 

The persons charged with the busi- 
ness of unrolling the MSS. in the mu- 
seum, informed me that many chemical 
experiments had been performed upon 
the MSS. at different times, which as- 
sisted the separation of the leaves, but 
always destroyed the characters. To 
prove that thjs was not the case with my 
method, 1 made two experiments before 
them, one on a brown fragment of a 
Greek MS., and the other on a similar 
fragment of a Latin MS., in which the 
leaves were closely adherent; in both 
instances the separation of the layers 
was complete, »d the characters ap- 



peared to the persons' who examined 
them more perfect than before. 

I did not think it proper te communi- 
cate the details of my method to the 
operators in the museum ; for though ft 
possesses great simplicity, yet it must be 
performed with care, and is a gradual 
process, and might be injurious in un- 
skilful hands, and ought to be executed 
by an accurate manipulator, and one ac- 
quainted with the science of chemistry. 
My only motive for deferring the publi- 
cation of it ha* been the hope of render- 
ing it subservient in a secure way, and 
upon an extensive scale, to an under- 
taking which, without some such me- 
thod, seeded a bequest to posterity or to 
future age?. 

I brought with me to Rome some 
fragments of Greek MSS., and one of a 
Latin MS. ; and experiments that 1 have 
made upon them induces me to hope 
that a modification of the process just 
referred to wili considerably assist the 
separation of the leaves, even when they 
are not adherent; and that another 
modification of it will apply to those 
specimens containing earthy matter, 
where the letters are not destroyed. 

Every thing 1 have seen or done con- 
firms my opinion, that the resources of 
chemistry are applicable*, in a variety of 
instances, to this labour ; but it must be 
always recollected, that after the separa- 
tion of the leaves, there must be great 
care, great nicety of mechanical opera- 
tion, and great expenditure of time, in 
preserving them, in attaching them to a 
proper basis, in reading and copying 
them ; for, in their most perfect state, 
they become mere broken layers of car- 
bonaceous matter, upon which the char- 
coal of the characters is distinguished 
only by its difference in histre or in 
shade of colour. 

Hitherto there have been no systema- 
tic attempts to examine in detail all the 
MSS. which contain characters, so as to 
know what is really worth the labour of 
unrolling- and preserving ; but this clearly 
is the plan which it would be most pro- 
fitable and useful to pursue. The name 
of the author has generally been found 
in the last leaf unrolled; but two or 
three of the first columns would enable 
a scholar to judge of the nature of the 
work, and by unrolling a single fold, it 
might be ascertained whether it was 
prose or verse, or historical, or physical, 
or ethical. By employing, according to 
this view, an enlightened Greek scholar 
to direct the undertaking, one person to 
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superintend the chemical part of the 
operation, and from fifteen to twenty 
persons for the purpose of performing 
the mechanical labour of unrolling and 
copying, there is every reason to believe 
that in less than twelve months, and at 
an expense not exceeding- 2,5001. or 
3,0001. every thing worth preserving in 
the collection would be known, and the 
extent of the expectations that ought to 
be formed, fully ascertained. 

It cannot be doubted, that the 407 
papyri, which have been more or less 
unrolled, were selected as the best fitted 
for attempts, and were, probably, the 
most perfect; so that, amongst the 100, 
or 120, which remain in a fit state for 
trials, even allowing a superiority of me- 
thod, it is not reasonable to expect that a 
much larger proportion will be legible. 
Of the 88 MSS. containing characters, 
with the exception of a few fragments, 
in which some lines of Latin poetry 
have been found, the great body con- 
sists of works of Greek philosophers or 
sophists; nine are of Epicurus, thirty- 
two bear the name of Philodemus, three 
of Demetrius, and one of each of these 
authors, Coiotes. Po'ystratus, Caruiades, 
and Chrvsippus; and the subjects of 
these works, and the works or which 
the names of the authors are unknown, 
are either natural or moral philosophy, 
medicine, criticism, and general observa- 
tions on the arts, life, and manners. 

It is possible that some of the celebrat- 
ed lonjr-lost works of antiquity may still 
be buried in this collection; but the pro- 
bability is, that it consist? entirely of the 
works of the Greek sophists and of Ro- 
man poets, who were their admirers. 
When it is recollected, however, that 
Lucretius was an epicurean, a hope must 
arise with regard to the Latin works ; 
but, unfortunately, the wretched and 
mutilated appearance which they ex- 
hibit (they are in a much worse condition 
than the Greek works) renders this hope 
extremely feeble : for no powers of che- 
mistry can supply lost characters, or re- 
store what is mechanically destroyed. 

The Essay concludes with a specula- 
tion on the works likely to be unfolded, 
and a ju^t tribute to the Prince Regent, 
under whose munificent patronage what 
has been done hat been done. 



THE ELOQUENCE OP SILENCE. 

HO\V r eloquent is silence! Acquies- 
cence, contradiction, deference, disdain, 

embarrassment, an(l awe » mav *h* be ex- 
pressed by saying nothing. It may be 
necessary to illustrate this apparent pa- 



radox by a few examples. Do you seek 

an assurance of your mistress' affection ? 
The fair one, whose timidity shrinks 
from an avowal of her tender senti- 
ments, confirms her lover's fondest hopes 
by a complacent and assenting silence. 
Should you hear an assertion, which 
you may deem false, made by some one, 
of whose veracity politeness may with- 
hold you from openly declaring jour 
doubt ? You denote a difference oi opi- 
nion by remaining silent Are you re- 
ceiving a reprimand from a superior ? 
You mark your respect by an attentive 
and submissive silence. Are you com- 
pelled to listen to the frivolous conversa- 
tion of a coxcomb? You signify your 
despicable opinion of him by treating 
his loquacity with contemptuous silence. 
Are you, in the course of any negotia- 
tion, about to enter en a discussion 
painful to your own feelings, and to 
those who are concerned in it ? The sub- 
ject is almost invariably prefaced by an 
awkward silence. Are you witness to 
some miraculous display of supernatural 
power, the dread and astonishment with 
which you are impressed imposes an in- 
voluntary silence. Silenee has also its 
utility and advantages. And, lstly, 
What an incalculable portion of domestic 
strife and dissension might have been 
prevented ; how often might the quarrel, 
which, by mutual aggravation, has per- 
haps terminated in bloodshed, have been 
checked in its commencement by a well- 
timed and judicious silence ; those per- 
sons only who have experienced are 
aware of the beneficial effects of that 
forbearance, which, to the exasperating 
threat, the malicious sneer, or the un- 
justly imputed culpability, shall answer 
never a word. 2dlv. There are not 
wanting instances where the reputation, 
the fortune, the happiness, nay the life 
of a fellow-creature, might be preserved 
by a charitable silence, either by the sup- 
pression of some condemning circum- 
stance, or by refusing to unite in the de- 
famotary allegation. 3dly. To any one 
who is anxious to pass (or a person of 
deep reflection and superior understand- 
ing, I would recommend to say but little; 
silence being considered by many people 
as a certain indication of wisdom ; and I 
must myself confess, that I should prefer 
the man who thinks much without speak- 
ing, to him who speaks much without 
thinking. Not that I would be sup- 
posed to be an advocate for habitual taci- 
turnity. No one can better appreciate 
the delight derived from intellectual in- 
tercourse. Notwithstanding which, I see 
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daily cause to admire the truth and jus- 
tice of that apophthegm, which says, «• Of 
raueb speaking coraeth repentance, but 
in silence is safety." 

A. R. 



THE EVILS ATTENDING EXQUISITE SEN- 
SIBILITY, AND THE SUGGESTION OP 
A REMEDY. 

A STUPID d ulness and exquisite 
sensitiveness of feeling are extremes 
equally distressing : like the torpor which 
is induced in those climates much below 
the animal temperature ; or the burning 
fever shot from the malignant rays of a 
vertical sun, they are diseases the treat- 
ment of which is somewhat analogous to 
that of the physical ones mentioned. 
All men must be conscious of the in- 
fluence of one or the other of these dis- 
eases in some degree ; and fortunate it is, 
when, from the strength and prompt 
operation of our noblest faculty, the in- 
fluence is of short duration ; since, then, 
it serves the best end, by giving man a 
brief but powerful lesson of his frailty, 
amidst the triumphs of his reason, and 
all the gaiety of excited sensations. The 
state of the one is negative — a secondary 
death, from the bare idea of which we 
at once recoil with horror ; yet it is not 
the source of much uneasiness to those 
who are witnesses of its influence in 
others, on account of the freedom from 
pain in such a state. Not so on the 
other ; here all is passion or suffering, 
made up, perchance, of the liveliest plea- 
sures, but oftcner of the acutest pains, 
which never fail to communicate a por- 
tion of their influence to those who be- 
hold them. Patients under this malady 
are continually experiencing disappoint- 
ment — imagination is powerful— and 
the bliss they pictured is a phantom, 
which, 



Like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allure* from far, and, as they follow, flies. 

It is frequently the case, too, that 
such persons enter company with the 
greatest desire to contribute and receive 
their share of entertainment— when, 
alas! something indescribable shakes 
their resolution, blasts their hopes ; and, 
after a few hours of purgatory, they 
leave, with the tormenting assurance 
of having been miserable themselves, 
and of having made others so. Now, 
since this disease is so formidable, and 
since many of the wisest and best of 
Mankind are exposed to it, it demands 



the greatest endeavour! and trial of skill 
to cure : before attempting which, how- 
ever, it may be most prudent and ra- 
tional to inquire into its primary cause, 
which will lead to the consideration of 
the impressions received by the mind 
from external objects; and thence the 
sympathy of that subtle fluid, which may 
be callcd the thermometer of feeling. 
That the mind assumes (if we may so 
speak) the hue of the images presented 
to it, is beyond doubt ; a succession of 
gay or gloomy images will consequently 
produce corresponding impressions; 
hence, (so nobly refined the mechanism,) 
the subtle nervous fluid flows with a 
sluggish or rapid movement, giving- like 
vibrations to the nerves, which is the 
thinking substance — the tource of feel' 
ing, and of its external indications. 
The action then of the medium of sen- 
sations ha9 been attempted to he explain- 
ed, from which it will appear, that if the 
nervous fluid be kept m due motion, 
which is most likely to be effected by 
a representation of images moderately 
pleasing, the spirits will be equable and 
more permanent. Thus, solitude, which 
is excess of retirement, is unfavorable 
to the regular flow of the spirits : this 
is allowed by universal consent. The 
total absence of agreeable images will 
be followed by the same consequences 
as the presence of unpleasant ones. The 
mind will contract a sort of hebetude, or 
form most horrid associations— or, per- 
chance, will dream of delight which can 
exist no where but in the elysiums of 
fancy; and thus be continually the vic- 
tim of disappointment. This is very 
likely to be the case with persons of stu- 
dious habits, who form a partiality for 
sentiments imbibed from books, or form- 
ed from reflection in their closets ; but 
which, alas ! when they mix with men 
they And turn to little or no account — a 
coin too valuable to answer the various 
and minute demands of every day. A 
mixture, then, of society and retirement 
seems man's natural state, and the best 
regulator of the spirits. Books and re- 
fined speculations alone may for a time 
charm and improve the mind, but it in- 
voluntarily recurs to society to unlock 
its treasures, to partake of its sympa- 
thies ; and, if it find none to welcome it, 
to soothe its fatigues by the smiles of 
love and the freedom of converse, it will 
either sink into gloom, or vent itself in 
irritability. 

J. C. Pbattbn. 
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SPRING, A POEM. 
{From the German, of E. C. Von KUi$t ) 

tBANSLATEO BY H. B. LLOYD, ESQ. 

YE boVring shades! within whose cod 
domain, 

Unbroken silence holds her sacred reign, 
Receive my steps ; and teach my voice to 

sing (Spring. 
The charms of Nature's face renew'd by 
And yon, ye flow'ry vales, and meadows gay, 
'Where sparkling rills in endless wanderings 

stray; 

The western gale that wantons where ye 
bloom, (perfume. 
Shall soothe my senses, with your sweet 
Where yonder misty hills to heav'n aspire, 
Th* rural Muse shall tune her golden lyre : 
The new-born beauties of the smiling plain, 
Shall give fresh vigour to her rapturous 
strain ; " (song, 
From east to west shall sound the cheerful 
And answering Echo shall the note prolong. 

Enthroned 'mid crimson clouds, and crown'd 

with flow'rs, 
Attended by the ever-smiKng hours. 
Daughter of Heav'n, young Spring her 

form reveals, 
And nature ail her genial influence feels. 
From the high mountain rotts the wintry 

snow; 

Above their banks the swelling rivers flow ; 
The clouds o'ercharg r d, descend in pOaring 
rain, 

And the brown deluge covers aH the plain. 
With deep dismay the peasant views the 
scene; 

Hot soon the western gale,with breath serene, 
The gloom dispels ; the waters quit the mead, 
Within their mossy banks the streams re- 
cede. 

Vet when returning night involves the plain, 
Still-lingering Winter oft resumes his reign ; 
Reluctantly retreating, angry flings 
Keen frost and vapour from his hoary wings. 
From Norway's pole he calls the loosen 'd 

storms ; (deforms : 

"With thundering rage that nature's face 
The storms obey. Prone fall the groaning 

trees, (seas. 
And to high mountains swell the troubled 
But soon their force is spent ; prolific gales 
Warm the soft air, and animate the vales. 
Woven with flow'rs and shrubs, and freshest 

green, (scene, 
Thrown with wild boldness o'er the lovely 
A brilliant carpet, of unnumber'd dyes, 
With sweet variety enchants the eyes. 
Thick are the trees with leaves : in every 

grove, (to love. 

The featherkl minstrels tune their throats 
Bright Phoebus* ray salutes the sparkling 

streams, (teems; 
wira sweet perfumes the glowing aether 



The shepherd's pipe is heard along the 
plain, 

And slumbering echo wakens at the strain. 

Ye feeling souls enwrapt in wintry gloom, 
Whom no kind rays of cheering joy illume, 
No more let painful doubts awake your sighs, 
Nor fruitless sorrow swell your weeping eyes. 
Leave dark revenge, pale envy, lowering 
pride, 

Themselves to torture and with grief abide. 
The frowns of care, and sorrow's furrow'd 
line, (shine. 
Disgrace the face where youth and virtue 
Come, taste the bliss that breathes in er'ry 
gale, ( V1 |e! 
Blooms in each grove, and sports in erery 
And ye, Spring's charming image, blooming 
fair, 

Fatal to beauty, shun the poisonous air, 
That taints the gilded roof and crowded 
street, (greet; 
And come where Echo longs your voice to 
Where Zephyr loves among your locks to 
play, 

Whether you dance surid the valleys gay, 
Or near some cooling stream inchn'd to rest, 
With fragrant nosegays deck your spotless 
breast. 

Here, on this hanging rock, whose gloomy 
brow, (below ; 

With its broad shade obscures the stream 
Here will I, stretch'd beneath this waving 
pine, 

On the soft moss in careless ease recline. 
Oh, what a smile of joy the prospect cheers ! 
What pure delight in all the scene appears ! 
The grazing herds, the hills, the tufted grove 
And scattered hamlets; scan of peace and 
love. 

When every part such various beauty shews, 
On which shall first my wandering eyes 
repose ? — 

Here, when the rising gifts that Ceres yields, 
In youthful beauty deck the lessening fields, 
And intermix 'd with flow'rs of various hue. 
In long perspective fade before the view ? 
Or where the sweet wild rose, and snowy 
thorn, 

The mossy slope of yonder bank adorn ? 
First let them on the airy distance rest, 
Where mighty Baltic spreads his spacious 

breast, 

Which as it trembles in the golden light, 
Dazzles with sparkling stars the aching 
sight, 

While like huge giants, tumbling o'er and 
o'er, (shore. 
The waves beat high against the sounding 

Now Muse behold, on yonder wkJe-strefech'd 

plain, 

The generous horses, loosen'd from the rein, 
Stretch their proud necks, and joyful stamp 
the ground, * (resound. 

While their load neighings thro' ihe woods 
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Led by the sober bull, the speckled cows, 
Wade thro' the rushy stream that ripling 
flows 

By the farm house ; to which a narrow way, 
Skirted by trembling asps and willows grey, 
Meand'ring leads : behind, a mountain high, 
Planted with fruitful vines, attracts the eye : 
Part veil'd in rising mist eludes the sight, 
The other part is doath'd in purest light, 
'Which as it gradual spreads its cheering 
v rays, (plays. 
To the charmed eye the prospect wide dis- 
Borne o'er the smiling plain on soaring 
wings, 

The early lark in rapturous warblings sings ; 
Her joyful notes the lab'ring peasant cheer, 
Who turns, well pleas 'd, to Heav'n his 

listening ear ; 
Then bending, ploughs in dark-brown waves 

the ground, (around. 
While crows and magpies hov'ring fly 
With measur'd step the sower treads the 

plain, 

And liberal show'ra around the golden grain. 

Oh, might the humble swain, who tills the 
soil, 

Reap for himself the produce of his toil ! 
Might he whose labour trains the fruitful 

vine, (wine ! 

Enjoy, in well-earn'd peace, the generous 
And might the trees his hands laborious tend, 
With fruit for him their loaded branches 

bend! 

But all-devouring War, with poisonous 
breath, - (death; 
Whose look is ruin, and whose voice is 
Dark rage, and sickly famine in his train, 
Blasts the fair prospects of the hapless 
swain. 

Like driving hail, by raging tempests borne, 
Sweeps from the groaning earth the rising 

corn ; (entwine, 
Roots up the tap'ring poles, round which 
The pliant tendrils of the amorous vine ; 
Levels the woods, involves the towns in fire, 
Nor e'en the humble cots escape its ire. 
And all to please But whence those 

loud alarms ? (arms ; 

Lo! every mountain gleams with glistening 
From iron mouths thick fiery clouds arise, 
And pealing thunders rend the vaulted skies ; 
Torn mangled limbs are heap'd on ev'ry side, 
And giant slaughter swells the sanguine 

tide; 

The eye of Heav'n involv'd in gloomy night, 
Turns from the impious scene its angry 
■ight 

Behold yon bleeding youth ! behold hint rest 
His head on some lov'd comrade's faithful 
breast: 

To amy life's ebbing tide he strives in vain, 
And for awhile his fleeting soul detain, 
to* hopes once more to view the lovely fair 
For whom alone he feels the pangs of care; 
From her lov'd hps to catch the cheering 
breath, death; 
Whote power easy soothe the hitter pains of 



Gaze on those eyes, that beam with tender 

fire, 

And happy in her circling arms expire ! 

Ye to whom generous nations, free and 
brave, 

With willing voice the rod of empire gave, 
Oh, cease to turn, ungrateful and unjust, 
Against themselves the weapons they entrust 
Hear me, ye Princes ! as your God ye fear ! 
Give to the ploughman back his patient 
steer: 

Restore the sickle to the injur'd swain, 
And seek for riches on the briny main. 
In distant commerce court the fav'ring gales, 
Let either India view your peaceful sails. 
Those chosen few to well-earn'd honours 

raise, (blaze 
Whose midnight lamp with its resistless 
Illumes the earth. Search out the calm 

retreat 

Far from th* intrusive bustle of the great, 
Where, by the beams of native genius flr'd, 
Some sage obscure, in silence lives retir'd. 
Place him conspicuous in fair justice' court, 
The people's guardian, and the throne's 
support, (hear, 
The proud shall tremble as his voice they 
And weeping innocence his name revere. 

Ah I whither does my grief my footsteps 
_ k»d ■ (cede ! 

Far from my soul ye gloomy thoughts re- 
Come Muse, and lot us view upon the plain, 
The cheerful household of the industrious 
swain. 

No columns here in Parian pomp arise, 
No sculptured warriors strike the wond'ring 
eyes : 

By art's resistless magic hither led, 
No stream reluctant leaves ks distant bed. 
A lofty tree, that o'er his fathers' head, 
For ages back its sacred houghs has spread, 
Shades the neat house,* which covering vines 

adorn, (thorn, 
Fenc'd by a well-cut hedge of flow'ring 
In the court-yard extends a fish-pond clear, 
On whose bright surface other skies appear, 
A boundless space; in whose expansive 

blank 

The eye is lost.— Upon the sloping bonk, 
The hen, with ruffled plumes, and mournful 

tone, (own ; 

Calls the young brood she falsely thinks her 
Anxious the little heedless things to save, 
From all the terrors of the fatal wave. 
By instinct led, her vdice they disobey, 
And in the ripling pool delighted play. 
The long-neck'd geese, fierce bullying hiss 

around, (hound. 
And from their young ones drive the curious 

A pretty, little, busy, bustling maid, 
With her neat basket on her arm display'd, 
To give her feather'd care their daily food 
Runs thro' the yard, by all the train pursu'd. 
She stops : and waving now her empty hand, 
r Jights to tantalise the greedy band ; 
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Now as at once the showering grain she 
sheds, (heads. 
They peck, and scramble o'er each other*' 
In his dark bole the snow-white rabbit lies, 
And watchful rolls around his fiery eyes. 
The cooing pigeon leaves his woody uest, 
Adjusts with crimson, foot his changing 
breast; 

"Where all the rainbow's various cotours 
bloom, (plume : 

And smooths with stroking bill each ruffled 
Then seeks his mate upon the topmost roof, 
While she, in jealous anger keeps aloof. 
But soon he hears the soft relenting fair, 
Who fondly calls him ; then the happy pair, 
Together spread their airy wings on high, 
And o'er the blooming garden hov'rmg fly. 
Let me, ye tender doves ! with eager sight 
Thro' the fair scene pursue your wand'ring 
flight (air! 
How sweet the garden ! and how fresh the 
The gold-hair'd Zephyr loves to wander 
there. 

Sportive he flies to Heav'n with clouds of 
flow'rs, (show*rs. 
Then throws them back to earth in glitt'ring 
By seamen herefrom distant climes convey 'd. 
No wild exotics spread their barren shade ; 
No foreign weeds obscure thedarken'd pane, 
But useful beauty satisfies the swain. 
This shady walk, of fruitful nuts compost, 
Above my head in arching verdure clos'd, 
Shews thro* its long alcove the azure sky 
Thro' which the clouds in shapes fantastic 
fly, (overspread, 
The fields, the sea, the vales with shrubs 
And far beyond, the tow'ring mountain's 
head. 

O'er the wide scene once more I cast my eye, 
To call it back where nearer beauties lie. 
Who thus, O tulip ! thy gay-painted breast 
In all the colours of the sun has drest ? 
Well could I call thee, in thy gaudy pride, 
The Queen of flow'rs j but blooming by thy 

side (adorn, 
Her thousand leaves that beams of love 
Her throne surrounded by protecting thorn, 
And smell eternal, form a juster claim, 
Which gives the heaven-born rose the lofty 

name, 

Who having slept throughout the wintry 
storm, (smiling form. 

Now through the op'ning buds displays her. 

Between the leaves the silver white-thorn 
shews 

Jts dewy blossoms, pure as mountain snows. 
Here, the blue hyacinth's nectareous cell, 
To my charm'd senses gives its cooling 
smell. 

In lowly beds the purple violets bloom, 
And lib'ral show'r around their rich perfume. 
Unlike vain boasters, insolent and loud, 
The truly great thus shun the admiring 
crowd ; 

Content in peace to cherish virtue's flame, 
For virtue's sake, and not in hopes of fame. 
See, how the peacock stalks yon Deds beside, 
Where ray'd in sparkling dust, and velvet 
pride, 



Like brilliant stars, arrangM in *piendid*pisi 
The proud auriculas their lustre shew. 
The jealous bird now shews iiis swelling 
breast* 

His many-coloured neck and lofty crest ; 
Then all at oace his dazzling tail displays*-* 
On whose broad circle, thousand rainbows 
blaze. 

The wanton butterflies, with fickle wing, 
flutter round ev'sy flow'r that decks the 
Spring. 

Then on their-paipted pinions eager hasle c 
^The luscious cherry's crimson blood-to taftye, 
Which skilful industry had bid to grow, 
On the rude stem of an unfruitful sloe, : > 
Which wond'ringat a rase tilUjow unknowns, 
Adopts with joy, and nursee a* her own. 
The image of content and easy grace, 
See the blest mistress of the lopeiy place, 
Sitting at work in yonder viny bow*r, > 
Forms on the snow-white lawn the mimic 

flow'r. s 
With fond endearment there a cherub boy, 
The grace's darling, and his mother's joy, 
Sweet interrupts her work i-with infant 

charms, (arms, 
And round her hangs with little clasping 
The while his sister, some regard to claim, 
Climbs on her knee, audi smiling lisps her 

name. 

Thrice happy race ! whom no dark cares 

oppress, * 
No envy or ambitious thoogbtsidistress 1 
Obscure and silent fly your peaceful hours, / 
Like murmuring streams that glide through 

beds of flow'rs. 
het others, of such vain distinctions proud, 
\ sight of winder for the pointing crowd, 
In the all-dazzling catfof triumph ride, 
Drawn by huge dfeptmnts in Indian prWe^ 
l]kt others see their living statues rise, ' 
Ador'd by kneeling slaves with timid eyes*: 
He only boasts of Heav'n*^ peculiar .care, 
Who lives from human strife, andJbHy farj 
W T ho by the stream in gentle slumber lies, 
Cheerful awakes, and singing, greets 'fie 

skies. ~ 
For him Aurora spreads her rosy veil, 
For him the meads their soft perfumes ex- 
hale; 

For him at eve, in sadly pleasing strains, 
The softly pensive nightingale complains. 
No pangs of conscious guilt his bosom rend. 
Whether thro' waving corn bis steps he bend , 
Or in the valley view his flocks at play, 
Or in the vineyard pass the hours away, 
With labour sweeten 'd is his homely firal, 
Light as the aether, his untainted blood. 
His peaceful sleep is softly chas'd awaj^. 
By early zephyrs at tjie dawn of day. 

Oh, in these scenes by peace ani virtus draft, 
Might I at length in calm retirement resU 
Exempt from vain desires, and pure fny 

mind, , 
And all my sorrows scatlar'&to the wind] 
My grief-wom soul might, jieavenly ftoRis 

cheer, m • M . . Clear! 

And from my cheek soft wipe the troUiog 
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Might friendship there her balmy influence 
shed, (dead, 
And from the tombs where sleep the awful 
The voice of Wisdom From her throne sub- 
lime, (of time, 
Burst through the cloud and rend the veil 
Then to proud India's Lord, I'd glad resign 
The sands of Indus, or Golconda's 



Oh Heaven! thou source of joy, and bliss, 
and lovw, (prove ? 

Say, shall 1 ne'er thy cheering influence 
As choaking weeds obscure the flow'ret't 
bloom, 

Say, shall eternal woes my life consume I 
No : thou hast blese'd thy work ; hope's 

gentle strain (pain. 
Consoles my heart and soothes the sense of 
The gloom disperses ; beams of light prevail, 
And dark futurity withdraws her veil. 
Visions of bliss ! Before my wond'ring eyes, 
Far other scenes, and unknown plains arise ! 
From rosy bow'rs in never-fading charms, 
My longboat Doris comes to bless my 

arms. 

With such a step majestic Virtue treads, 
Such radiant smiles divine Contentment 
sheds. 

As to the lyre she tunes her tender lay, 
Thro' the thick clouds bright Phoebus darts 

his ray. (sound, 
The storms are bush'd, Olympus hears the 
And sephyr waits the mellowing tones 

around. 

Behold my Glbim to Hasmus' top aspire, 
And wake to notes of joy the Teian lyre. 
Lot HeavVs eternal portals open wide ; 
And borne en golden clouds in dazzling pride 
U*» and the Graces, and the Cyprian queen, 
0aaoand to animate the smiling scene : 
And, as in notes divine they cheerful sing, 
fhro' Heav Vt bich vaults the rapturous 

echoes ring! 
O pair beloved, whence all my comforts 

flow. 

By' Heaven bestow'd to sooth a life of woe, 
Come ! with your presence cheer your long- 
ing friend, 

la your fair train let Joy and Peace attend. 
The flow'rs to greet you sweeter incense 
fling, (Spring ! 

And "brighter beauties crown the radiant 

Wat it a dream ? or vision of the sky, 
Whose magic power deceiv'd my waking 
eye? 

Ytu ? they are fled ; the heav'nly prospects 
fade ; (invade. 
And gloomy cares my heaving breast 
Yes ; 'tis too mucb, I ory, to ask from fate, 
In the darkwand'rings of this mortal state, 
la expectation only, man enjoys ; 
He nurses hopes which sober truth destroys ; 
And soon he learns this transient life to 



A scene of fancied bties, and real woe. 
Away ye fruitless cares! why strive to pry, 
Jota the secres* of natality ? 
Nbm Monthly Mafl.-Ne. 65. 



Let me enjoy the good that Heav'n has sent, 
Nor vex my soul, on future ills intent 
Let me retire to some sweet-scented grove, 
Where happy peasants whisper tales of 

love, (trees, 
Where nightingales complain among the 
Or falling waters echo in the breeze. 
Woven by nature's hand, ye solemn shades, 
Ye lonely oow'rs which no rude step invades^ 
Ye mazy paths, where contemplation reigns, 
And heavenly rapture swells the glowing 

veins, (vail, 
Where tranquil joy, and musing peace pre- 
Inspiring scenes ! your lov'd retreats I hail ! 
In you what tender feelings fill the soul I 
W^hat sweetly pensive thoughts the mind 

controul ! 

Soft glides the breeze the playful bought 
between, * (green. 

That charm the eye with their cool, waving 
And where the grove less thick its branches 
weaves, 

The sun with liquid gold adorns the leaves. 
Here on the gliding zephyr's dewy wings, 
Each blossom'd sweet its nectar'd fragrance 
brings. 

In the deep hollow of the silent glade, 
Where thicker shrubs the gentle slope o'er- 
shade, 

Seated on beds of flowers the shepherd 
swain (the strain 

Tunes his sweet pipe; then stops to hear 
Sound thro' the grove, then tremble o'er 
the glade, (fade* 
Till faint, and fainter still the dying echoes 
His goats along the walls of rugged stone, 
By yellow moss, and bitter thorns o'er- 
grown, 

Adventurous climb, nor sense of danger feel, 
At on the edge they pick their scanty meal. 
The spotted deer, and stags with antlers 
crown'd, (bounds 
Rush thro' the yielding shrubs with rapid 
And as they scud o'er streams, and groves, 
and plains, (mains. 
Of their light footsteps not a trace re- 
Now Spring's resistless voice that love in- 
spires, 

Wakes in the generous horse its ardent fires. 
The secret influence swells his beating veins ; 
With madd'njng speed he flies across the 

plains, 

His loose dishevell'd mane and streaming 

tail, 

In wild disorder float upon the gale. 

The trembling earth resounds beneath bis 

feet, (heat; 
His swelling nostrils foam with generous 
from the high bank into the rapid flood 
Furious he leaps to cool his ragtng blood ; 
Flies up the rock that overlooks the vale, 
Loud neighs with out-stretch'd neck aid 

snuffs the gale. 
The heavy bulls with fires unusual burn, 
Against die earth their furious horns the* 

turn. 

Hid by the dust they raise, they madly roar, 
And fiery clouds from their hnge nostrils 
pour. 
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Some mournful tew, concealed in gloomy 
caves, (ing waves. 

Some climb the rock, some seek the cool- 
From the deep cavern in the mountain's side, 
The impetuous torrent pours its roaring 
tide 

Into the vale below ; with mighty force 
Tears up the banks and trees that check its 
course ; 

Rends the bared roots, which on its surface 
tost 

Now rise, and now in hills of foam are lost. 
The shady grottoes tremble all around, 
Echo the woods, the hollow caves resound. 
The hare affrighted, flies with rapid pace, 
The warbling birds disturbed forsake the 
place 

That drowns their song; and seek some 
quiet grovc r (love, 
Where to deserve their beauteous partner's 
The rival males the beachen shades among, 
In sweet contention pour their eager song. 
Now while I listen to the amorous lay 
Cease thro' the grove thou western breeze 
to play, 

Flow soft thou bickering stream along the 
plain, 

Let no rude sound disturb the tender strain ! 
In chorus full, ye feather'd warblers join 
My soul to ravish with your notes divine t 
Hark! they begin! to the symphonious 

sound, (sound. 
The shadowing oak, and lofty beech re- 
Soft floats the strain along the silent glade, 
And well-pleased Echo lends her willing aid. 
The piping bullfinch, and the linnet grey, 
Pour from the alder top their varied lay. 
The painted goldfinches delight to sport, 
Hopping from shrub to shrub; and oft 

resort 

Where in the hedge the downy thistle 
blooms: (plumes. 
Light flows their song and varied as their 
Concealed in shades obscure, in mournful 
strains, 

The siskin of his cruel mate complains. 
Perched on the lofty elm, with powerful 

throat, (note. 
The deep-toned blackbird tune? his cheerful 
Far off retired in some sequeater'd dell, 
Where chill despair, ana pining sorrow 

dwell, 

Where veiPd in thicker shade sight shudder- 
ing fled, 

When fair Aurora raised her dewy head, 
The little nightingale, whose pride disdains 
The unworthy contest, pours her rapturous 
strains. 

Oft where beside the ozier'd pool's dark 
bed, (ing head, 

The mournful willow hangs its droop- 
When in the wind the waving branches ploy 
To call her mate she tunes her tender lay. 
In thousand various tones, now soft and low, 
Mildly she bids the gentle numbers flow. 
Now, as his skill some wise musician tries, 
In rapid wild transition bids them rise, 
Till loud and deep, tho' full of sweetness still 
The silent vale, and listening grove they fill ; 



Bat should fee* careless state of noogfet 

aware, 

Fall in the bird-catcher's deceitful snare, 
Who in the linden shade himself conceals, 
Nor pity for his hopless captive feela, 
Ah ! then no more ia cheerful tones site 
sings, 

But trembling flies around on anxious wings. 
Thro' vale, and field, and grove, low mur- 
muring cries, 
And sighs of anguish from her bosom rise. 
Then with fatigue and hopeless grief half 
dead, (ing head » 

Into the hed^e she falls, and drops her sink- 
The bloody image of her murder'd mate, 
Then hov'ring round her wails his hapless 
fate. 

In weaker tones her plaintive accents die, 
And her poor heart half bursts at every 
sigh : 

The neighbouring mountain and the shrubby 
vale, 

With pity moved repeat the mournful tale. 

What sound was that, that from this moul- 
dering oak, (broke? 

Stript of its branching honours, murmuring 

Was it some bird that makes its dwelling 
here I 

Or did illusive fancy cheat my ear I 
No, 'twas not fancy; see where fluttering 
now, 

A varied ring-dove from that hollow bough, 
Skims o'er the plain, and looks with search- 
ing eye, (lie, , 
Where on the ground the wither'd branches 
Selects, and takes with careful bill the beat, 
And back returns to build his woody nest. 
Who thus the tenants of the wood has 
taught, (thought, 
To build their nests with such prophetic 
Hid m the deep resesses of the grove? 
What secret in flaeo.ee fills their souls with 
love ? 

From THEE, dread ruler of this world be- 
low, (flow ! 

Father in Heaven supreme, all blessings 

With equal glory is thy hand display 'd, 

In the small bird that hops amid the shade, y 

As where in Heav'n thy awful pow'r before, 

The wond riog angels tremble and adore ! 

As much to praise Thee grovelling worm* 
conspire, 

As dazzling seraphs borne on wings of fire ! 
A vast and boundless sea ! whence all things 
came ; 

Thou ! only thou ! for ever art the same ! 
The stars o'er Heav'n 's eternal champaign- 
strewn, 

Beams of the glory blazing round thy thtoae? 
Thou bid'st the storms be still : the storms 

obey: (away t 

Thou smit'st the hills; and lo! they melt 
The restless sea, that with impetuous roar 
Bursts thro* the rock and sweeps the sandy 

shore, 

Thy glory speaks : the angry storms tha 

roll * (pole. 
With flaming lightnings winged from pole to 
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WhHe gu8ty mortal tremble as they gaze, 
In deep - mouth 'd thunders sound their 

author's praise ! 
Trembling with awe, the echoing groves de- 
clare 

Thy mighty pow'r : along the fields of air, 
The blazing stars, that move in endless 

round, (sound ! 

In Heavenly tones Ay wondrous name re- 
Father of Heav'n and Earth ! what mortal 

Man, (ican ? 

Thy works shall number, or thy wisdom 
On wings of wind let finite spirits soar, 
Pursue the lightning's flash, the thunder's 

roar ; 

Explore the secrets of the flaming deep, 
Or o'er ten thousand thousand ages leap ; 
As little shall they know the mighty plan, 
As the first moment that their search began. 
Cease then, my muse ! thy trembling voice 

to raise, (praise ! — 

Let more appropriate silence meditate his 
A stream of rich perfume, which zephyr 

brings, 

From yonder blooming mead on airy wings, 
Calls me to turn my eager footsteps there, 
And in deep draughts inhale the scented 
air. 

Spalding and Hirzel ! ye to wisdom dear, 
Whose presence winter's gloomy frown 
can cheer ; 

from whose lov'd lips soft streams of joy 
distil, 

That with unknown delight my bosom fill : 
•Come to my side, and make the lonely dell, 
A place where angels might delight to dwell. 
Come! let us Flora's smiling offspring 
view, 

Observe their loves and richly varied hue : 
Let us, with flow'ry garlands crown ? d, de- 
ride, 

Tho* ray'd in Tyrian dye, the sons of pride. 
Sing virtue's charms, and let your numbers 
flow, 

Soft as the gales thro' rosy bow'rs that blow. 
Here the mild graces sport upon the green, 
And calm 'contentment loves the artless 
scene. 

•Here by the sparkling stream, bright rap- 
ture roves : 
Here the gay blossoms deck the shady groves. 
A thousand various habitants adorn 
The beauteous scene. On long bare legs 

high borne, 
The eager stork deep wades into the flood, 
To seek among the weeds his fishy food. 
Before the idle boy, with piercing x;ries, 
To draw him from her nest, the lapwing 
flies. 

Now to deceive him, see her lameness feign 
And flit with drooping wing along the plain, 
Till having led him from her young ones far, 
She soars aloft, and joyful cleaves the air. 
i The speckled bees soft murmur thro' the air, 
Explore the flowers and shrubs, with nicest 
care; 

And as they suck the nectar hang below, 
Uke drops of dew, that in the moon-light 
glow : 



Then to their wicker dwelling eager haste, 
In the warm corner of the garden placed. 
So virtuous sages leave their native home, 
In search of truth, thro' distant climes *> 
roam ; 

Then back return with wisdom's precious 
spoil, 

And give to us the produce of their toil. 
In the bright stream that flows along the 
mead, 

A lovely island rears its verdant head 5 
The trees and shrubs, with intermingled 

charms, (arms; 
In sweet confusion twine their meeting 
Bright shines the hip, in glowing stars 

array'd, 

Beneath the elder's or the quince's shade : 
The scented juniper, its head displays, 
Close by the spreading palm, or victor 
bays. 

Around the branches of the briar rose, 
Its clasping arms the luscious woodbine 
throws'; 

And as in close embrace their blooms they 
wreathe, 

In kisses sweet the mingling odours breathe. 
The snowy thorn o'erhangs the crystal tide, 
And views with secret joy her blooming 
pride. 

Ye lovely scenes ! that purest joys impart, 
That calm the soul, and soothe the fainting 
heart, 

Oh, may the heat that yet uncool'd by rain, 
Since winter fled, has parch 'd your thirsty 
plain, 

Which now, for want of genial moisture 
sighs, 

Be quickly tempered by the fav'ring skies ! 
Ere in its unabating rage it spoil, 
Your smiling charms, and mock the peasant's 
toil. 

Thou, gracious Heav'n ! withhold thy gifts 
no more, (pour! 
And on the earth thy freshening influence 
It comes ! it comes ! the clouds are swelled 
with rain, (plain. 
And soon the genial flood shall bless the 
Its welcome harbinger, the western breeze, 
Soft murm'ring plays, among the whispering 
trees ; 

Along the vale with rustling pinion flies, 
And bends the waving corn. Dark mists 
arise, 

And hide the bright hair'd sun; a solemn 
veil 

Extends its thickning shade o'er hill and 
dale. 

The silver circles on the water's plane, 
In waves distinct announce the viewless 
rain, 

And quicker as the copious drops descend, 
Like net-work, now, the crossing eddies 
blend. 

Scarce can the thickness of the alder wood 
Afford me cover from the impetuous flood.' 
The birds that fllTd the place with songs of 

love, 

Are now conceal'd within the silent grove. . 
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Id thronging circki i preN^^h»i'wpt% 

sheep, 

Beneath the linden shade for shelter creep. 
Air, plains, and hills are all deserted quite, 
Save where the twittering swallows wing 

their flight/ 
And rapid skim the surface of the Take, 
"With eager bill their insect prey to take. 
The mi*t which late o'er aH the 'scenes re- 
posed, 

As if fair nature's eye in night were closed, 
Is now dispersed : amid the sparkling skies, 
The falling waters greet the aasxlsd eyes 
In shining drops, before the solar ray 
That gradual melt, u>eu vanish quite away. 
Bright shines the plain adorn'd with sweeter 

flow'rs, (bow'rs. 
As Heav'n had raised once more fair Eden's 
Again at eve the veiling clouds are spread, 
And o'er the fields their liberal tribute shed. 
AH nature now m softest charms is drest, 
The sinking sun, that hastens to the west, 
Where the green hills their fruitful heeds 

display, 

Adorns their summits with his golden raj. 
The mighty rainbow, HeavVs eternal sqa, 
With stride majestic lifts its forms divine } 
Its giant limbs o'er .earth and ocean rise, 
And its proud bead high tow'rs above the 
skies. 

Oh # thou ! whose powerful Muse's heavenly 
strains, (dom reigns, 

Resound on Aar's sweet basks, where free- 
Whose songs have made the Alps that prop 

the skies, 
Immortal trophies to tliy honour rise; 
Oh, with thy tints divine, the soeoe adorn, 
In all the splendor of the rising morn ! 



Behold hew lotehr shine the pnuof'rawt, 
UkeaparUfng. aWnoads 1 



r on the glittering 



How banging op the flow' ring shrubs they 
blaze, 1 ' r r (raya. 
And dart beneath the leaves their silver 
The plants refreshed, their floors to Heav'n 
disclose, 

As grateful for the good fts hand bestows. 
HaU \ ye lov'd Scenes once more ! still let 
mankind, 

In your retreats content and pleasure And. 
When driv'n by malic* and oppress rwe 

pride, (gttte. 
From courts and towns, to you my steps 'I 
Still may theflow'ry mead., and shady grov* a 
The friends of innocence and virtue prove- 
May the soft gales amid your bow'rs that 

blow, 

Oft bid my heart with tender joy o'erflow ! 
Oh ! may the great Creator, whose command 
Sheds countless blessings on the smiling 

land, fwann, 
Who bids the rain descend, the sun-beam 
Still let me celebrate your southing charm ! 
Inspired with holy awe, his praise prolong, 
While rolling spheres re-echo to the soog • 
And when at length my years approach their 

end, 6 (scend, 

When to the grave my hastening steps de- 
Then may I see in you, my sorrows oease, 
And close, at length, my stormy life in 

peace! 

[It was our retention to have prefaced this 
beautirol psem with a Memoir of the Autkdr* 
but we murderer it till our nert,1b* wen tiff 
room, it being thought most desirable to 
give the poem entire in the present Number.] 



MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN LEICESTER, BART. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 



WE hare not, in this instance, to ex- 
cite the attention bf our readers, by the 
march of armies and the pompous de- 
scription of battles and sieges, out with 
scenes of a milder character. The gen- 
tleman, who is the subject of these me- 
moirs, has been long an object of public 
distinction on account of his zealous en- 
deavours to promote the Arts, which 
mark the highest refinement of a civilised 
people, and constitute the noblest -embel- 
lishments of peace. Sir John was born 
at the hereditary seat of Tabley Hous%, 
within two miles of Knutsforti, in Che- 
shire, and he is the son of the late Sir 
Peter Leicester, Bart, of Tabley, and 
great grandson of the celebrated antiqua- 
rian of the same name. His second 
christian name is derived from the ancient 
faintly of the Fleming, at Rydell, in 
Westmoreland, to whom be is related by 
the maternal line. He is paternally de- 
scended from the old Irish family of the 
Burnt*, who were ffotmets in the Sister 



Kingdom; and, a distinguished branch, 
the Humes of Cabintcely, is possessed of 
large estates, in the vicinity of Dublin. 

After a due course of school education 
he was received as a student in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree of Master of Arts. He early ma- 
nifested a talent for drawing, and received 
the instructions of several teachers. Of 
these, a person named Marras, was suc- 
ceeded br Thomas VivareK, a son of 
Francis Vivares, the celebrated landscape 
engraver, and afterwards by Paul Sand- 
bi/. Under their instructions he sc- 
ared sorA^rjractical faciBty, hut formed 
a freehand tasteful manner of drawing 
Ihndsca^es, with a pen and ink and a 
broad wash of Indian Ink or bistre, by 
studying from nature, 

When of age, he gassed some] time in 
travelling on the continent, and visited the 
most remarkable parts of France, Flan- 
' ders, Germany » Snptserland, Italy, mid 
Spam* Like other yeungrnea of raw 
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nnd -fortune, be singled in the nietfcrof 
the first circles, and took his full share of 
the reigning amusements ; bat he found 
leisure to obtain a competent acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of the dif- 
ferent countries ; and to examine the na- 
tural and artificial curiosities, public 
buildings, and most celebrated produc- 
tions of painting and sculpture. He 
made drawings of the most romantic 
views, in a slight, bold, and painter-like 
manner, retaining the character of the 
scenery with much spirit and success. 
Hfc facility and sense of the picturesque 
and beatrtifal, tempted him to a frequent 
use of the pencil r and his folios were 
gradually fitted with views of those places 
where be had passed some of the most 
deSghtfiil hours on his travels. £t Na- 
ples, Florence, Rome, and Yefupe, by. his 
attention to the Opera he acquired a deli- 
cate taste4br jriiibe refinements of Ita- 
lian music. . -But hi* natural good ear and 
sensibility enabled htm to discriminate be- 
tween that hnpftssfotied^xprestton, which 
Is the finer sense -of nil the imitative arts, 
atfl the mere artifices of composition, the 
rs^M deaferi^ offing**? $r compass of 
ypice," which are the technical means or 
Instruments. The mastery ©(.difficulties 
jiv execution without .that enibushuttic 
fe el in g, which gives the, oemnoatr and 
»**9arfefmer a command over toe sympa- 
thieeof an audience, irasm^ lifeless body, 
separated from the spirit. • 
The ear is but the portal to the isart. 
Where Art, divorc*d from Nature, knocks 
in vaio. 

The utmost power of bravura alone, 
onlv commands our admiration ; it ex- 
♦pifesin the ear, like an envoy, who dies 
in the porch of a palace, without deliver- 
)jg his message to the inhabitant within. 
Su* John's taste in music is divested of 
pedantry, pure and refined ,- founded on 
the nature of the science and directed by 
his heart. 

But while the Baronet cultivated his 
taste and strengthened his passion for the 
Fine Arts, by a comparison of the works 
and styles of the great Painters and 
Schools, he was not so hurried away and 
blinded by an enthusiasm for celebrated 
names and ancient excellence. as to con- 
ceive a prejudice agajust the Artists of 
his own time and^. country. At Rome 
be had the good (utaune to meet among 
other Enrlish Gentlemen with Sir Rieh- 

. ard Colt Hoare* Bart., and their mutual 
love of the Arts led W an acquaintance, 
y^'JfW^f^d 11 ^ a friendships 
tile, ^ej;visa^jfeeniinen^autert 

d ftftd sculptor* the Vafican^ St. Peter's, 
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sasd ether moet beautify pubHc buildings, 
the collections of the Cardinals and Nobi- 
lity; and drew from the ruins and fine 
prospects in the neighbourhood of the 
city, together. The pleasure and advan- 
tages of such an intercourse, on classic 
ground, may be fairly appreciated ; and 
the two Baronets travelled together for 
some time. 

With a fine taste improved by a due 
examination of the best works of art on 
the Continent, and with all the tempta- 
tions and opportunities of purchasing 
ancient coins, medals, gems, pictures, 
statues and every species of real or pre- 
tended antiques, Sir John returned to 
England, without a collection. But he 
brought with him that high polish, which 
distinguishes an English gentleman, who 
travels without prejudice, moves in the 
highest society, and sees much to admire 
in the manners and customs of other 
countries, without abating his affection 
and reverence for his own. His love of 
travelling induced him to revisit the Con- 
tinent more than once afterwards : and, 
in these tours, he spent some years before 
his entrance into public life at home. 

Sir John was courted in the world of 
fashion, on account of his various ac» 
complishinents, his happy flow of spirit*, 
his disposition to be pleased, and hit 
talents in pleasing. He excelled in field 
snorts, and, after his trial of skill with 
Colonel Richardson of the Guards, and 
with the Duke of Richmond, in the pre- 
sence of the Prince of Wales, he was ac- 
knowledged to be the first shot of the day. 
His taste for the Fine Arts, the splendor 
of his equipages, the beauty of his stud, 
and his high style of life, were leading 
topics of conversation, and of notice m 
the public journals. His rank and ele- 
gant demeanor introduced him to the 
brilliant circle of the Prince, and bis 
lively conversation, the fund of anecdotes 
gleaned on bis travels, and his unclouded 
temper, rendered him a favorite. He 
was a member of the Harmonic Society 
with his Royal Highness, hunted with 
him, and was his frequent visitor at 
Kempshot. 

He entered Parliament as the friend 
of the Prince, but Independent of ail 
party aid, End watf 4»onjprinciple, a con- 
stant sunporter of his Royal Highness 
duffing t|e three successive- sessions that 
be sat in the House, Without affecting 
(he bustle or eclat of a leader, his parlia- 
mentary conduct was marked by firings 
and consietenev ; but his suavity softened 
the asperity of political opposition, and 
gained hint the esteeHn of contending par- 
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ties. He tras, at this period, for thirteen' 
years, lieutenant-colonel of the Cheshire 
Militia, and was afterwards appointed 
colonel of a regiment of provisional ca- 
valry, raised for the internal defence of 
the kiugdom. In this situation his per- 
fect good temper ami urbanity endeared 
him to his brother officers, and his at- 
tention to the comforts of the private*, 
rendered him an object of their sincere 
regard. In 1803, when the country was 
again threatened with invasion, lie once 
more felt the public danger a call upon 
his public spirit, and raised, at a great 
expense, and with much exertion, that 
fine regiment of Cheshire Yeomanry, 
which his Royal Highness allowed him 
to designate from his title the Earl of 
Chester's Yeomanry, and subsequently 
the Prince Regent's regiment. By his un- 
sparing efforts, and the zealous co-ope- 
ration of his officers, this corps was 
brought to a high state of military disci- 
pline, and was distinguished for its zeal 
and activity in the suppression of the un- 
fortunate disturbances in Lancashire. 
It was the chief instrument, under the 
command of General Sir John Byng, in 
putting a stop to the blanketeerinjr sys- 
tem, which threatened so much mischief 
to that part of the country .They took and 
escorted all of the ringleaders to Ches- 
ter Castle. For this important service 
the Colonel, Sir John Leicester, the of- 
ficers and regiment, received the parti- 
cular thanks of the Prince Regent and 
the government. The officers and \m- 
vates, in 1814, presented a rich vase of 
massy silver to Sir John, in token of 
their esteem and affectionate sense of his 
zealous efforts, as their colonel, for the 
public good, and the honour and disci- 
pline of the corps. This vase was exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
after the antique, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion ; and there is a private plate etch- 
ed after it, in the spirited style ofPira- 
nesi's Roman ruins, by that ingenious 
artist, Mr. George Cuitt, of Chester. 

Sir John, besides being colonel of the 
Prince Regents regiment of Cheslure 
Yeomanry, is Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Cheshire. About ten years ago, 
he aud his accomplished friend, Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, built a beantiful 
cottage in the Italian style, on the Bala 
in Merionethshire. Tliey generally spend 
seme time at this retirement annually, to 
enjoy the picturesque scenery of that 
romantic country. Sir John, at Tabley 
House, when not engaged in receiving 
or returning tlie visits of the neighbour- 



rag gentry, amuses himself with project* 
iig improvements on his estates, driv- 
ing, in an open carriage, with Lady Lei- 
cester and his children, through the rides 
on his grounds, or fishing in the magnifi- 
cent lake in his park. There are not less 
than ten or twelve pleasure vessels on 
this noble piece of water. He built the 
tower in it some years ago, and formed 
the island last summer. Drawing and 
painting occupy many of his hours. 
There are several landscapes in oil-co- 
lours, of his painting, hung np in the 
grand apartments at Tabley House. 
They evince a just sense of colouring 
and harmony, and a style of design, con- 
sisting of few parts ; but they are very 
slight, being little more than the first 
brush in of tint. As far as they go they 
indicate a good taste, and a capacity to go 
farther, if he had patience for the neces- 
sary application. He has, also, much 
mechanical ingenuity, and one of his 
private apartments resembles a museum, 
from the number of his curious contri- 
vances and performances in turnery, with 
wluch it is stored. Musical parties, hit 
evening delight, terminate the amuse* 
ments of the day. 

After this brief outline of Shr John, m 
hk military and individual character, we 
pass to his character as a distinguished 
amateur and patron of the Fine Arts. 
We have already noticed that, when on 
the Continent, indulging his taste by an 
examination of the finest productions of 
the old schools, his relish for their beau- 
ties had not the power to prejudice him 
against the works of the Moderns* On 
the contrary, the wonders of the Capella 
Suiina % and the purest remains of the' 
Grecian sculpture in Italy, only served 
to awaken, in his breast, the generous 
hope of being, one day, able to assist in 
calling forth from neglect and obscurity 
the genius of his own time and country. 
The glory, which the arts had conferred 
on other nations, inspired him with a pa- 
triotic emulation in favour of England; 
and, to check the And- British and anri- 
contemporarian spirit, he early conceiv- 
ed the idea of bestowing an undivided 
patronage on British artists. To perse- 
vere in such a thought, and carry it into 
practice, required no common independ- 
ence of mind, at a period, when any at- 
tempt of the kind was unknown, and when 
even the admission of a few modern pic- 
tures by British artists into the same 
mansion with the works of the old mas- 
ters, would have been considered a proof 
of bad taste and ignorance* Although 
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several noblemen and genfleme n eoflected 

the ckef-ifctuvrcs of the old schools with 
a classical taste and sound judgment, yet 
very many purchasers of refuse, of faded 
copies from indifferent originals, and of 
undoubted originals, which had no other 
claim but the rust and rotteness of cen- 
turies, affected the name of connoisseurs ; 
to direct the public taste, and to pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation on the 
works of every English painter. There 
is no prejudice of folly or fashion, that 
has not a sort of fraternity to keep it in 
countenance, and to oppose the advance 
of a better spirit. The Auriculenti, 
who rejected the evidence of their eyes, 
and decided upon the merits of works of 
art not by the beauties or defects, which 
they saw, but by the collateral evidence 
of their ears, and by the tales of wonder, 
which were reported of them, were of 
this determined class. They were not con- 
tented to despise the works of their coun- 
trymen themselves, but they endeavoured 
to keep up and propagate their own Anti- 
British spirit, and to wage an envious war 
on all, who ventured to doubt the correct- 
ness of their taste or the justice of their 
practice. Instead of feeling a pride in 
the fame of a British artist, they dreaded 
the advance of the British school, as a 
depreciation of their own old collections, 
in reputation and market value. There 
are not many, who have the courage to 
be the first to take the field against 
such a formidable combination. Never- 
theless, Sir John boldly stepped forth, 
and his manliness upheld him against 
the cold surprise and supercilious condem- 
nation of the prejudiced aud tasteless. 
"His fine feeling and correct judgment 
directed the choice oi pictures and artists, 
and he persevered for years with un- 
shaken firmness. The sound sense of 
Englishmen at length began to approve 
his public spirit ; and even some, among 
those who considered his attempt hope- 
less* learned to admire the constancy of 
his pursuit. In the publication called 
44 The Artist," we find the following ap- 
plausive notice, under the head of " Gal- 
lery of JCngtiih Painting* belonging to 
Sir John Leicester^ Barf."— "Sir John 
LeicWTCR is the first patron, who, 
in a country abounding in artists and 
teeming with excellence, has dared to 
BET THE EXAMPLE of on English Gal- 
lery, formed on a costly and extensive 
plan hitherto considered due to the 
works of foreign schools only. Had such 
a collection fallen short of the hopes of 
the founder, or had it feebly vied with the 
painters of past ages, the heart of an 



Engtiskmair would yet have been touched 
with the effort, and the patriotic design 
would have been entitled to the grate* 
ful remembrance of England." 

" But what are our sensations, when 
we perceive that encouragement alone 
was wanting to fix the just pretensions 
of an English School f When we fin* 
that the collected labours of our - owm 
artists, like the admired works of former 
times and distant countries, can add 
splendour to the splendid and wealth to 
the wealthy ? The distinctive talents of 
each artist have been consulted in the 
choice of their works, and the collection 
forms one of the most gratifying specta- 
cles whieh even London can boast/' 
(The Artist, May 30th, 1807.) 

But the public spirit of the first 
patron, who had dared to set the 
example of an English Gallery" was not 
immediately influential. Even the ad- 
mission of one or two English pictures 
into an established collection was still a 
matter of singularity Mrs. Opie, in the 
life of her husband, published in 1807, 
mentions the placing the head of Mi- 
randa, painted by that artist, in Sir John 
Leicester's Gallery, thus:— *• i should 
regret that it was the property of any 
one but myself, did I not know that Mr. 
Opie rejoiced in its destination, and were 
I not assured of its being placed in 

THAT RAREST Of SITUATIONS, a gallery 
consisting CHIEFLY of modern art, acting 
honour to the genius, who painted, aud 
the amateurs who admired it/ 1 Mrs. 
Opie herself did not then dare to think 
that Sir John Leicester's gallery con- 
sisted not chiefly but wholly of British 
pictures ; and it was, therefore, a some- 
thing still more extraordinary and rar4, 
if we may use an extra-superlative, than 
what was then deemed " the rarest of 
situation*." 

Sir John Leicester, without affecting 
to contemn the taste of any other gen- 
tleman, pursued his own manly resolu- 
tion, and gradually formed that fine col- 
lection in his splendid mansion ofTabley 
House, in Cheshire, and in his gallery 
at Hill Street, which has attracted the 
attention of the public, and spread the 
fame of the British school to Paris* 
Rome, and Vienna. 

The whole length portrait of Sir John, 
in Tablcy House, was begun by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds shortly before his death. 
It was obtained from his executors, and 
Mr. Edmund Burke's receipt for the pay- 
ment is in the baronet's possession. 
Northcote was employed by him, to 
paint in the horse, and finish some part* 
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of the back-ground, as they appear in the 
mezzotinto print. That veteran artist 
was one of the first to whom he rave a 
commission. Owen, Thompson, Ward, 
Turner, and Caloott were the next in 
succession. Sir Thomas Lawrence point- 
ed his splendid whole length figure of 
Hope, now in the Hill Street Gallery, 
from Lady Leicester. Collins has painted 
his most important landscape, as a com- 
panion for the superb view on the Arno, 
by Wilson ; and Hilton painted his noble 
composition of the Earopa, for Sir 
John : the latter was the first commis- 
sion for an historical picture, which he 
obtained in the whole course of his prac- 
tise. This artist has, also, this day sent 
home to the HiU Street Gallery, nearly 
finished, a story of the Mermaid, from 
Burnes's poems. As a laudable contrast 
to idleness and quackery, it may be ne- 
cessary to notice, that this is the nine- 
teenth hintorical pUlnrc, which Mr. Hil- 
ton has painted and exhibited, with the 
highest tokens of public approbation and 
professional honour, since he entered 
the Royal Academy, as a student, on the 
4th of January, 1806. 

The collection consists, at present, of 
many more than those which are exhi- 
bited; but there are seventy hung up 
in the grand apartments of the town and 
country residence. These may be sepa- 
rately enumerated as the works of de- 
ceased and living British artists. Of the 
former, there are five by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; four by Opie ; three by Rom- 
ney ; two each by Wilson, Hoppner, and 
Gainsborough ; one each by Coates, Bar- 
ret, Sir F. Bourgeois, Ibbeteon, and 
Harlowe. The fine picture of the Ava- 
lanche was painted by Loutherbourgh, 
when a naturalized resident in England 
and a member of the Royal Academy in 
London. The numbers by living British 
artists, are nine by Nortbcote, six by 
Turner, four by Ward, three each by 
Owen, Thompson, and Garrard ; two 
each by West, Fuseli, Calcott t Hilton, 
and Collins ; and one each by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, Shee, Sir William Beechy, 
Howard, Devi.s Atkinson, B. Barker, B. 
- Hoppner, and Williamson, the younger, 
of Liverpool. Prints in niczzotinto have 
been published from a considerable num- 
ber of the paintings. Some more have 
been executed with much taste and spirit 
in line engraving and dotting, for that 
very elegant work Britton s Beauties of 
the" British School. Hoppner's Sleeping 
Female has been recently engraved in the 
Ime manner, with much merit, by Smyth, 
an engraver of considerable promise in 



Liverpool. A pleasing stippled print 
has just been published by Meyer, (fan 
the Proposal, by Harlowe"; and the Hunt 
engraver has now, nearly finished, a mes> 
zotiutoyfrom the beautiful whole length 
of Lady Leicester, in the character of 
Hope, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The discouragements under which en- 
graving struggled for many years during 
the late war, had produced a decline iu 
the spirit of that braucb of the arts. 
The export of prints to the continent 
had almost wholly ceased, and the Una, 
engravers were principally employed in 
executing plates for the booksellers, front 
the drawings of Fuseli, Stothard, How- 
ard, Smirke, Uwins Burney, and other 
tasteful designers. In this class the BrU 
tish artiste rivalled their competitors on 
the continent, and produced an abund- 
ance of brilliant small prints ; but only 
a lew occasional historical subjects on a 
large scale were engraved, and they were 
cl lit- fly undertaken by subscription, and 
executed from pictures painted for the 
purpose of temporary trading specula- 
tion. There were some exceptions bv 
Sharpe, the Heaths, Bromley, the elder 
Schiavonetti, and a few other eminent 
artists ; but the line engravers stood in 
great need of support. To sustain this 
valuable branch of the arts, Sir John, in 
the spring of 1810, took the lead in the 
establishment of a Calco^raphic Society. 
He introduced some eminent engravers 
to the Duke of Gloucester, who, with his 
usual frankness and spirit in whatever 
relator to I he public advantage, felt an 
immediate interest in the proposition ; 
gave it his warm support, and, in co- 
operation with Sir John, after serer# 
meeting, succeeded in arranging the 
plan ol that association. On the 16th 
of May, 1810, the resolutions, which con- 
stituted its rules of practice and system, 
were adopted at the Clarendon Hotel. 
The Duke of Gloucester, the Marquis 
of Stafford, the Marquis of Doiurlas and 
Clydesdale, Earl of Dartmouth, Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, bart., Sir Mark 
Svkes, bart., Sir Abraham Hume, bart. 
]\f. P., Sir T. Barnard, Wm. Smith, esu. 
M. P., S. Whitbread, esq. M. P., J. P, 
Anderdon, esq., and Thomas Hope, esq., 
were appointed the committee of ma- 
nagers for conducting the affairs of the 
society. Sir John Fleming Leicester 
was appointed the treasurer, and several 
thousand pounds were raised. The plan 
was printed in a small duodecimo tract of 
15 pages, and widely distributed. A great 
good was likely to We resulted from it, 
in advancing the interests of hue cngrav- 
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ing, although it was not exclusively con* 
fined to that branch — when, unfortu- 
nately, a misunderstanding arose, a parly 
spirit ensued, aud the whole fell to the 
ground, in spite of bU Royal Wellness's 
strenuous efforts, and thus : of Sir John 
Leicester, to reconcile the BinVrem e. 
The society was tli solved, and their 
money returned to the sul^crihers. 

On the 10th of Nbvenfter, 1810, Sir 
John entered the married state ; aud we 
find this record of the circumstance en- 
tered in a Sunday Journal* of the next 
day : " Married, yesterday, in the pa- 
lace of Hampton Court, by special li- 
cense, that DISTINGUISHED PATRON OP 

British Art, Sir John Leicester, 
bart., to Georgian a Maria, young- 
est daughter of Lieut-Colonel tottin, 
and gotl-daughler to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince op Wales; a young 
lady, whose loveliness of person and sin- 
gular accomplishments at the age of six- 
teen, are the themes of universal pane- 
gyric.'* Tins lady, whose outward 
graces are even surpassed by the graces 
of her mind, has been so admirably re- 
presented in the character of Hope, by 
the pencil of §ir Thomas Lawrence, that 
the visitors of the gallery are well ac- 

Suainted with her lovely figure, and the 
veiy expression of unaffected sweetness 
in her features. The artist happily der 
picted her ladyship in that character, 
whose form is the radiant emjdem of all 
that is more nearly allied to heaven iu 
mortality, and whose smile is the mute 
eloquence of brilliant youth and inno- 
ceut vivacity. He had not to call in the 
flattering aid of his imagination. The 
pure reality, the fairest excellence of na- 
ture stood before him. The beauty of 
Lady Leicester is not, alone, a tincturr of 
complexion, the lustre of a sparkling 
^ eye, or the freshness of a vermeil lip. It 
is not merely an angelic exterior, inha- 
bited by an uncourteous and earthly 
spirit. The beauty of her countenance 
is the unclouded light of the soul, the 
gentle virtues shining from within, and 
diffusing a charm over all her looks and 
actions. The epithet in if a tic, in the 
following lines, from an unpublished 
poem* to" Health, on her late illness, is 
perfectly applicable : — 
Far, far from her, pale Sickness chase! 
O, power benign ! thy away resume ! 
And on her swd-iilumined nee. 
Again let smiling beauty bloom. 

The description of Lady Eleanor By- 
ron, one of Sir John's ancestors, whose 
— . » " ■. * 

♦ See Examiner, xNovember 11, 18J0. 
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portrait is amo ng the bean tics at Hamp- 
ton Court,' Answers so closely to Lady 
Leicester, that we insert it here from 
Sir peter Leicester's Antiquities, written 
in 16Q7 ^"Tftiis Eleaier is anertdn of 
such corqely presence, handsomeness, 
sweet! disposition, honour, . and* general 
repute 'in the world, that we nave not 
seen ner equal/?" A fine portrait of 
this Lady Eleanor Byron^ nearly a 
whole leugth duplicate of that at Hamp- 
ton Court, and attrjjSfflijd to Sir Peter 
Lely, is among ftie family pictures at 
Tabley House. 1 r 

By this marriagfe' t5ir John has had 
two sons, George, the elder, named after 
the Prince Regent, his god-father, and 
William, named after his god-father his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

In the spring of 1818, the zealons spirit 
of Sir John projected a new mode or ad- 
vancing the interests of modern art. 
The Marquis of Stafford and the Earl 
of Grosvenor, witli a laudable intention, 
had opened their galleries of pictures by 
the old masters, to public inspection, on 
free tickets of admission, some years be* 
fore. By this liberal accommodation, 
they not only contributed to diffuse a 
passion for the fine arts, but they im- 
proved the public taste; and rendered 
their visitors familiar with Ihe select 
productions of the' best masters. < These 
no*bIemen tnus prepared 1 the way for 
modern art; because persons of trne 
taste and correct judgment will prefer 
a work of excellence, painted by one of 
their contemporaries, in the living light 
of whose fame they may be said to walk 
and hourly participate, to compositions 
of no higher merit, executed by the 
dead, of whose well-earned celebrity they 
are the proud inheritors and zealons 
guardians, but with whose persons, pas- 
sions, and interests, they can have nei- 
ther ocular nor ( tangible sympathy — 
neither social 4 nor kindred communion. 
We mean here, and in the subsequent 
remarks, only, that works of art are to 
be v'afucd according to their merit*, not 
according to their age ; with an impar- 
tial reverence for the best performances 
of the ancients and moderns. We justly 
appreciate the victories of Cressy and 
Poictiers, but they affect us only" through 
the general and remote medium of his- 
tory. On the contrary, we live, as it 
were, in close and warm contact with 
the triumph of Waterloo; our hones' 
and fears were committed on the for- 
tune of that battle; we hold converse 
with its heroes, and feel a personal in • 
terest in their good fortune and glory* 

Vot. XI. 3 K 
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The moment men hare broken through 
theprejudices of anti cpntcimyTariairism, 
they will feel and reason in this manner, 
from the nature of things, and not from 
erroneous and anti-British notions, with 
respect to the Fine Arts and artists. 

The British Institution, by exhibiting 
the works of a few deceased British 
artists, had done great good. But still 
no amateur afforded a similar display to 
English pictures, in his own mansion; 
and this circumstance of their being ex- 
cluded from equal domiciliary honours, 
with the works of the old masters, con- 
tributed to strengthen the prejudice 
against modern art. Too many, un- 
thinkingly, drew an inference that their 
exclusion, which arose from pusillani- 
mous and false views, was a proof of 
their want of merit. It was clear, that 
so long as they continued to be excluded, 
they must remain subject to this asper- 
sion* But the difficulty was to find a 
gentleman of rank and fortune, possessed 
of a collection of English pictures, and 
with publie spirit and courage enough to 
set ap example in their favor. It would 
hajp been easy to have borrowed English 
paintings from different noblemen and 
gentlemen, and to have made an exhibi- 
tion of them on free tickets of admiatiou, 
in some private gentleman s house* Bat 
this plan, beside its resemblance to the 
fsjWLe of the daw in borrowed feathers, 
was liable to defeat the salutary object 
of an exhibition of English pictures; 
because it would enable any hasty, 
w>ell-meaning individual of rank and for- 
tune, to gratify his vanity cheaply, and 
acquire the name and short-h>ed popu- 
larity of a patron, without expending a 
guinea in the purchase of English pic- 
tures to encourage native genius. But 
even thus empty shew of countenance, 
was not attempted or so much as 
thought of. A gentleman of rank, 
who, like Sir John Fleming Leicester, 
has employed his fortune, with a pub- 
lic-spirited munificence, in the purchase 
of a collection of English pictures, does 
a good by exhibiting them in his own 
house. He is entitled to the name of a 
patron, and his example excites others to 
purchase and exhibit the works of their 
countrymen ; but any borrowed exhibition 
of English pictures, in a private house, 
must Dfl injurious to the Fine Arts, 
enabling a barren mockery, however 
commendable for its good intentions, to 
usurp the place of a real and liberal 
patronage. Such was the force of false 
thinking, that when Sir Johu Leicester 
first mentioned his idea of exhibiting 
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his gallery of Eagjisj* pictures, it w*s> 
laughed at, by some, as a folly, unde- 
serving of public attention, and oest- 
sured, by others, as an imtfrndtnc*> 
which must produce unfavorable coasr 
parison*, But the Baronet, who, whs* 
England was wholly over-run by 
these foreign errors, had been the first, 
like another Alfred, to rear the stand- 
ard of undivided patronage in behalf 
of native genius, was also, the first to 
unfurl the banner for her on this oc- 
casion, and to give her a dignified ibar« 
in the honors of his household. Ifo 
adopted the plan of a free admission, far 
tickets to his gallery on one day in eack 
week, in April and May, 1818 ; and the 
6th of April, in that year, tbe day on 
which he opened his gallery, in Hill- 
street, to the public, formed a memo- 
rable epoch in the history of the British 
School. The effect, in London, was in- 
describable. It increased on each after 
day of the exhibition, and the general 
enthusiasm, which seized upon all the 
upper classes, rapidly spread the name 
of Sir John Fleming Leicester, and the 
fame of the British School, throngh 
the empire, and was felt upon the conti- 
nent, as a revolution in the taste of the 
most powerful nation ip the world. 

But still the works of the old masters ' 
possessed another decided advantage, in 
the aid of the press, which possesses the 
most powerful moral influence on so- 
ciety. Almost every public writer, who 
pretended to tbe name of a connoisseur, 
made it a practice, even when writing.on 
other subjects, if he adverted to the Fine 
Arts, to dwell on the excellence of the 
old schools, and heap a thousand-timea- 
repeated praises on their celebrated pic* 
tures. The lives of the old masters were 
written with superlative applauses; their 
names were extolled as the synonimes f 
of transcendant genius, and engravings 
were multiplied alter their paintings. All 
these efforts, when directed by a gene? 
rous spirit of truth and justice, were 
benefits to society, and deserving of ap- 
plause. We, ourselves, share in the ge- 
nuine enthusiasm for the illustrious dead; 
but our enthusiasm, being founded in a 
just sense of their genius, only renders 
us more zealous advocates for the genus* 
of our living countrymen. On the cop* 
tinent, literature had a large share in*?* 
citing a love of painting, and diffhsing-n 
correct taste. On the contrary, in fiaf- 
land, literature, during nearly a centawy 
and a half, had waged a fanatic war 
against the fine arts* aj heathenish and 
damnable invention* ; ud tmu sftcr die 
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tfm* had ceased to persecute tham as an 
idolatry, the conductors of the periodical 
publications had long continued to keep 
lip a prejudice against English pictures, 
as inferior or valueless works of art. 
They had only within a few years, since 
the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
begun to admit something of an occa- 
sional notice of English works of art into 
their pages. But, as if painting and 
sculpture were frozen up, and torpid in 
our climate, for ten or eleven months in 
the year, and only in a state of anima- 
tion for the remaining few weeks ; the 
notices in the periodical publications, 
were chiefly connnea to tne short season 
of the annual exhibition at Somerset 
house, and were, too frequently, vague 
or written with Anti-British and anti- 
contemporarjan prejudices. Editors, 
who deemed it a merit to load their co- 
lumns with minute, tedious, and hacknied 
verbal criticisms on poems and plays, 
written in English, and addressed to 
English readers, deemed it quite enough 
to crowd a whole exhibition, of many 
hundred paintings by living British ar- 
tists, into a cold flippant paragraph of 
twenty or thirty lines, and this brief no- 
tice was too frequently mingled with 
contemptuous praise and unmerited cen- 
sure* The inconsistency and injustice 
of this was more glaring, because paint- 
ing, as a mute art, not understood by 
many, and laboring under heavy discou- 
ragements, was more liable to be misin- 
terpreted, and stood more in need of 
detailed criticism, illustration and gene- 
rous aid, than any species of written 
English composition, which speaks a lan- 
guage understood by every English rear 
der. The exclusion of critical remarks 
on the workB of British artists, was ex- 
cusable, where writers and editors were 
not conversant in the subject; but the 
most coarse and illiberal attacks on the 
productions of native genius, were gene- 
rally written by persons, who sought to 
hide their ignorance, by affecting a 
fastidious severity of taste, and passing 
sentence of condemnation, in an insult- 
ing tone of arrogant self-opinion. The 
same censors, who never mentioned the 
works of the old masters, hut with super- 
latives of ignorant praise, rarely men- 
tioned the performances of their living 
countrymen hut with the superlatives of 
tporant censure. It is only within a 
ww years, and in certain instances, that 
n better spirit has arisen in the capital, 
sted that some writers in the public jour- 
atfe, In noticing the annual exhibition*, 
nave poaseaaed taste and spirit cneugfr, 



to make a common cause with the in- 
sulted genius of their country. 

Sir John Leicester was fully sensible 
of the good effect produced on the con- 
tinent, by the practice of publishing cri- 
tical and descriptive catalogues of private 
galleries and cabinets of paintings. Ca- 
talogues of this class had lottg existed 
abroad ; and not only had contributed to 
confer celebrity on works of art, but \fy 
raising their estimation, had greatly raid- 
ed their value. They had, also, assisted 
to elucidate the principles of composi- 
tion, and to diffuse a sound taste and lovfe 
of the fine arts, wherever they had been 
published. Jn England, a very few de- 
scriptive catalogues of private collections 
of old pictures had been published* in 
the course of the last century. Besides 
these, Botdell, aware of the immense 
moral influence of the press, published 
a descriptive catalogue or the Shakespear 
(jailer y, and owed a main portion of the 
sale of the engravings to that important 
aid. Macklin, and some other pub- 
lishers, followed his example with suc- 
cess. Some judicious descriptions ef 
this kind were published in Britton's 
Beauties of the British School, a work, 
which, in the selection of pictures, and 
execution of the engravings, reflect! 
credit on the spirit of the proprietor. 
But still, notwithstanding these salutary 
efforts of commercial speculation, no 
private collection of pictures by English 
artists, had been deemed worthy of that 
honor. Sir John, who had been the 
first to form a gallery of English pictures, 
and the first to open that gallery to the 
inspection of the educated mind of Eng- 
land, was, also, the first English gentle- 
man of rank and fortune, who called in 
literature to do justice to the British 
school, in the distinct form of a critical 
and descriptive catalogue of an EngHA 
gallery, the private collection of an indi- 
vidual. Mis liberality was as conspicuous 
in this, as on other occasions. He took 
the preliminary steps for carrying the 
plan into execution in March, 1818; and 
intended to have accompanied the dev 
scnntions with outlines, tastefully etched 
by M08B8, but that excellent artist was 
so fully employed, he could not under- 
take the series in time. After several 
plates had been etched by another en- 
graver, it was found that the proposed 
number could not be completed, without 
a delay of the publication for many 
months ; and the design of accompany- 
ing it with etchings was wholly laid 
asWe. The author of the Critical De- 
scription of Stothard's painting of the 
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Canterbury PHfrrims, and that of West's 
Death on the Pale Horse, had the honor 
to be selected for this delicate and impor- 
tant task. He had the additional honor 
of being aided by the best abilities of 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, the classi- 
cal and tasteful friend of Sir John ; and 
the work, a royal octavo, of 152 pages, 
was published in March last. A few 
copies were presented to some illustrious 
personages, and public bodies, and ac- 
knowledged in most honorable terms. 
We' subjoin the following official reply 
from the Royal Academy, as it so justly 
expresses their grateful sense of Sir 
John's patronage of native genius. 

Royal Academy, 
Sir, 13th April, 1819. 

The President and Council desire to ex- 
press theiir acknowledgement of the favour 
you have done them, in presenting them 
with a Copy of the Catalogue of your Col- 
lection of Modern Picturet, a document 
which they have great pleasure in deport- 
ing in the library of the Royal Academy. 

The prejudices, which have so long ob- 
structed the progress of painting in this 
country appear to be giving way before the 
liberality and discernment of its present pro- 
tectors, but the President and Council 
feet thai to no one is the art so much in- 
debted as to you, Sir, who have been 
the first to open an extensive gallery of 
modern native works to public inspection, 
and they trust that so truly patriotic an ex- 
ample will excite emulation in others, and 
lead to the establishment of the British 
School. 

The President and Council beg to assure 
you of their high and grateful respect. 

1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 
Henry Howard, R. A. See- 
To Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. 

During the whole of the summer, 
while the catalogue was in progress. Sir 
John spared no expense to re-open the 
* gallery, with a proud display of British 
genius, early this season. We speak of 
facts within our knowledge, when we 
state that this zealous patron, with a 
princely munificence, has expended nearly 
two thousand guineas in making addi- 
tions to hi* collection, and other encou- 
raging efforts, within the last sixteen or 
seventeen months. The gallery was 
opened on the loth of March, and con- 
tinued open every Monday, excepting 
one. until the 17th of May, when it 
closed for this year. The interruption 
was occasioned by the sudden illness of 
Lady Leicester, but the delight of her 
Tadyihip's recovery brightened erery 
countenance, at the exhibition of the 



pictures on the ensuing Monday; and 
we are happy to say, that no public dis- 
play of pictures, by the old masters in 
this country, in our memory, ever occa- 
sioned so deep or general a sensation as 
that of the gallery this season. The en- 
thusiasm, if possible, exceeded that of 
the preceding year. Instead of the 
English, Scotch and Irish crossing the 
6ea to visit the collection in the Louvre, 
and return with Anti-British feelings, the 
direction of admiring taste and curiosity 
was proudly reversed. Visitors from 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent, 
journied to inspect the gallery of English 
pictures in Hill-street, and retired with 
a higher sense of England's glory in 
their breasts. This was, indeed, the 
employing of his fortune as a public be- 
nefactor, to a national purpose. It was 
an overthrow of prejudice— a great pub- 
lic good effected— a revolution worthy 
of Sir John's generous spirit and perse- 
vering exertions. We have seen natives 
of Italy, Germany and France, and re- 
mote Asiatics in their proper costume, 
mingled in the same assembly with some 
of the most distinguished characters in 
the united empire, on those memorable 
Mondays of exhibition. An instance of 
exalted feeling in a British artist, occur- 
red on one of those occasions, which it 
would be unpardonable to pass in silence. 
Mr. Henry Bone, the royal academician, 
and painter in enamel to the king and his 
Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, be- 
ing among the visitors, was struck with 
a sense of the high-minded principle on 
which the pictures were collected, with 
the salutary change in public opinion, 
and the exhilarating prospects of the 
British school. Warmed, as it were, by 
an atmosphere of enthusiasm, he ap- 
proached Sir John Leicester, and begged 
to have the honour of presenting him a # 
specimen of his performance,' 4 in token of 
his early, zealous, and continued patron- 
age of British art" Sir John was af- 
fected by a proof of feeling so honourable 
to the giver and receiver, and subse- 
quently accepted the gift with reciprocal 
warmth. This superb enamel is nine 
inches high and seven wide, and worth 
two hundred guineas. The subject is 
«' A Peasant Girl/' in a landscape, co- 
pied from the admirable picture by 
Gainsborough, in the possession of Lord 
de Dunstanville. This act, which is 
commemorated by a suitable inscription, 
in gilt letters, on the frame of the ena- 
mel, places the character of Mr. Bone, 
as a man, in a high point of estiatttion, 
and was the more honourable as H was 
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perfectly disinterested. Sir John never 
collected enamels, and, of course, had 
never been the patron of Mr. Bone ; 
but that artist, with a true public spirit, 
felt that the fine arts in this country are 
patronised in the patronage conferred on 
each of their son*, and that every Bri- 
tish artist is favoured and encouraged, 
by the favour and encouragement be- 
stowed on each of his professional bro- 
thers. How noble is that benevolent 
principle which, in the breast of Mr. 
Henry Bone, causes that gentleman to 
feel himself elevated in the elevation of 
others ! What a contrast to that envious 
spirit of individuality, which sickens at 
the praises of others, and seeks to raise 
itself by the degradation of all who are 
its competitors for patronage and glory ! 

We conclude this article with the in- 
sertion of a letter to Sir John from Ro 
bert Lucius West, esq. the Director of 
the Dublin Academy for the study of 
the human figure and historical design. 
It was written in reply to a polite note 
from the Baronet, with a present of the 
descriptive catalogue of his collection, and 
affords some faint specimen of the ef- 
fervescence excited, among the visitors 
of the gallery, from the sister island, by 
Sir John s public spirit. 

London, 14, Villiers'-street, Strand, 
May 8, 1819. 

I receded, with a grateful sense of ac- 
knowledgment, your descriptive Catalogue 
of the Pictures of British Artists, in the 
splendid collection, at your residence in 
London and Cheshire, written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Carey. Your distinguished taste and 
rank as the early vindicator of native genius 
and patron of the British school of painting 
would render this elegant gift a source of 
pride, if presented by you to the most es- 
teemed of your friends ; but there are ad- 
ditional circumstances, which enhance this 
spontaneous mark of your kindness to an 
Irish artist, on a transient visit to this coun- 
try. The records of Ireland, and the page 
of English history, trace your Irish lineage 
and the rank of your ancestors in Eng- 
land ; thus your house exhibits an emblem 
of that union of the two nations, which 
combines in one commanding array, the in- 
spired imagination, quick scorn of danger 
and fiery energy of the one, with the lofty 
sedateness, persevering enterprise, and in- 
vincible courage of the other. My warm- 
hearted countrymen, proud of the Irish 
blood which flows in your veins, have given 
you a place in their affections, as a bro- 
ther; and they claim, by right of consan- 
guinity, a share in the national honour, 
derived from your public spirit The en- 
thusiasm excited by the opening of your 



gallery to beat down an anti-British preju- 
dice, last season, reached .our shores, in 
common with those of the Continent; but it 
was felt with more force in Ireland, because 
of the kindred associations which endear 
you to that people ; and because, also, there 
the love of the Fine Arts is connected with 
the love of country, and mingled with a 
thousand mournful recollections. Genius, 
depressed by neglect and discouragement 
is doomed, amidst the prodigal endowments 
of nature, in the birth-place o/ Burke, of 
Sheridan, and Curran ; of Moore, of Shee, 
ofGraUan, and Wellington; to linger in 
obscurity, without hope, without patronage, 
or feme. Our Barrys, our Barrets and 
Treshams, are under the hard necessity 
of abandoning the land of their fathers, to 
seek, in exile, a field for the display of their 
genius, and to contend among strangers 
for those honours which are its most pre- 
cious reward. 

The splendout of your liberality and pa- 
triotism afforded a striking contrast. It ap- 
peared to our amateurs, like the cheering 
light of morning, dawning on a distant har- 
bour, to mariners in the darkness of a storm ; 
and the same desire, which urged so many 
strangers to visit London, impelled me to 
cross the sea, to behold in your mansion, the 
private sanctuary in which the genius of Bri- 
tish painting first found protection, and was 
consecrated as a participator and minister of 
the national glory. Your gallery afforded 
another refutation of the false notion, that 
owing to some defect in the climate, English- 
men were incapable of excellence in the 
Fine Arts. I can, now, form a fair estimate 
of your powerful influence on public opi- 
nion, by the deep impression on my own 
mind, while I stood in that centre of beauty, 
fashion, and intellectual attraction, which 
art and nature had contributed to embellish. 
The interest produced by the chosen speci- 
mens of the British pencil, and by the ele- 
vated principle, on which they were dis- 
played, was heightened by the affability of 
your attentions ; by the grace and loveliness 
of one part of the spectators, and the public 
character of others. A number of eminent 
persons, who were, before, only known to 
me by name, and their celebrity in the arts 
and sciences, in the senate, the cabinet and 
the field, met in the same crowd, and joined 
in congratulation. The spectacle was ren- 
dered more extraordinary by the presence 
of visitors of distinction, from the remote 
parts of Persia and India, assembled, in 
their proper costume, to contemplate the 
triumph of British genius; and to bear 
back to the distant world, the remembrance 
and the boast, of having seen and conversed 
with its munificent patron. Believe me, 
Sir, I too shall bear with me to Ireland, the 
same boast and proud remembrance. The 
honor of an introduction to you ; the frank- 
ness of my reception; your valued gift, 
that volume, which contains the description 
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of your splendid collection inscribed by on 
Irish hand, will never be forgotten by your 
respectful, 

obliged, and grateful servant, 

Robert Lucius West. 
To Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. 

Sir John has set an example to the 
British nobility and gentry, by giving the 
genius of the British school a home and 



a public display of inaugural honour* 
in his splendid mansion. Like another 
Columbus, he has set the egg upright ; 
done that which his contemporaries de- 
spaired of doing, and made a private col- 
lection of English paintings an object of 
national enthusiasm in England, and a 
means of national celebrity on the con- 
tinent. W. C. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Journal of a Route across India, through 
Egypt, to England, in the latter end 
of the year 1817, and the beginning of 
i818. By Lieutenant Colonel Fitz 
Clarence, 4to. pp. 502. 

EVERY day shews the vast impor- 
tance of our eastern empire, and the ne- 
cessity of a vigorous administration in 
that part of the world, to preserve the 
extensive territories which we have there 
acquired. Had the people of this country 
been as well acquainted with India, thirty- 
five years ago, as they are now,the English 
annals would not have been stained with 
that foul blot, the History of the im- 
peachment of Hastings; but on the 
contrary, the national gratitude would 
have been marked in votes of thanks to 
that great man for the very services which 
were turned against him into charges of 
criminal prosecution. Times are fortu- 
nately changed, and the value of our 
oriental possessions seems now to be duly 
appreciated. It is, however, not a little 
curious, that the measures for which one 
Hastings was cruelly doomed to endure 
a persecution of above seven years' dura- 
tion, should have justly been the cause of 
raising another Hastings in the scale of 
dignity. We trust that the eyes of the 
British nation are now opened to the 
momentous truth, that England must 
either be the supreme power in India, 
or be reduced so low as to render even 
}ter commercial relations there of no 
value. There is, indeed, no alternative ; 
and H merits observation also, that the 
happiness of India herself, depends upon 
the stability of our government, and the 
energy of our counsels. The whole of 
that vast continent, is divided on the one 
hand, into weak, but industrious com- 
munities, wholly dependant upon our 
protection, and on the other, treacherous 
states, who make a trade of war, and 
are only restrained from destroying their 
defenceless neighbours, by the terror of 
®w vengeance. It becomes us, there- 
tore, to keep these marauders down, not 
•W from motives of policy, but hu- 



manity ; and while we have the power, 
an imperious duty lies upon us to main- 
tain the sovereignty which we have 
gained in Aria, for the welfare of the 
natives, no less than for our own advan- 
tage. Into these observations we have 
been led, after a perusal of the very in- 
teresting volume now before us, every 
page of which, exhibits convincing testi- 
monies of the beneficial influence of the 
British power, from the mouth of the 
Nile, to the spring head of the Ganges. 

The Marquis of Hastings having suc- 
ceeded in detaching Scindiah from the hvj 
terests of the Peishwah, and thereby dis- 
lodged the corner stone of the Mahratta 
confederacy,thought the measure of suffi- 
cjentmoment to merit instant communica- 
tion to Europe. Accordingly, two of his 
lordship's aid-de-camps were dispatched 
from head quarters, one to proceed by 
the way of the Cape, and the other 
over-land, through Egypt. The author 
of this narrative was selected for the lat- 
ter course, and the choice could not have 
Men upon^onc better qualified, by reso- 
lution and intelligence, for the accom- 
plishment of so enterprising a journey. 

On the 8th of December, 1817, be- 
fore the break of day, he left the cam)*, 
at Sejapoor, in the province of BundeL- 
cund, and taking the route of Nagpoor, 
Ellichpoor, Aurungabad, and Poonah, 
arrived at Bombay, on the third of Fe- 
bruary, 1818. Previous to the journal 
of this itinerary, a general view is given 
of the state of India, comprehending an 
account of the principal states, a minute 
description of the Pindarries, and a de- 
tail of the operations under the imme- 
diate direction of the governor-general. 
As the very name of Pindarries was un- 
known in Europe, till of late, we shall 
here condense in a short space, what the 
author has said of these adventurers. 

Of the various etymologies of she 
word Pmdarry, the most probable h 
that which traces it from pmd, 
re the ancient Hindu. It appears that 
there were such hordes, above a century 
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tack, in India, but they do not make any 
figure in history till the year 1761, when 
they assisted the Mahrattas, at the bat- 
tle of Paniput, which was nearly de- 
structive to that empire. With the re- 
viral of the Mahrattas, particularly in 
the aggrandisement of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, and Hollar, the Pindarries 
also, rose into force ; and no wonder, 
since they receive into their community 
all disbanded soldiers, who are too dissi- 
pated to return to habits of peace, after 
having been habituated to war and plun- 
der. The collective territory of the 
Pindarries, at the period when the Eng- 
lish government deemed it necessary to 
take the field against them, was situated 
to the north of the river Nerbuddab, 
extending from the west of the posses- 
sions of the ruler of Sorger, along its 
banks, to the north of what little country 
remained to the Newab of BopauL Its 
length was a hundred miles, and its 
breadth, including the Punj Mebals, in 
some places, forty miles. 

"These lawless wretches consisted of 
almost every sect of Hindoos and Mahome- 
tans in India, and from their vicious feelings 
and habits, they received with open arms 
every disbanded soldier, disaffected subject, 
needy adventurer, or criminal flying from 
justice, who directly became Pindarries. 
The history of the world cannot produce a 
more diabolical association ; they fattened on 
the miseries of others, and laid whole King- 
doms under contribution. As soon as the 
river Nerbuddah became fordable, generally 
in November (which river alone presented 
a barrier to them from June to October,) 
and the Khereef, or Autumn harvest, was 
off the ground, they sallied forth to rob both 
fsjendtand foes, and their ravages extended 
many hundred miles from their homes, 
wfeere they left their wives and families 
guarded by their inmntry. But previous to 
1813, it had only been the country of our 
allies which suffered from their depreda- 
tions. In that year they plundered part of 
the province of Mirzepoor, and threatened 
the town of the same name, one of the great- 
est commercial marts in our dominions, 
which, situated^on the Ganges, receives from 
the south the merchandize of the European 
market, and of Bengal, and from the north 
the produce of Cashmeer, the Punjab, and 
Hindoostan ; and supplies these to our own 
provinces, the provinces of the Newab Vi- 
zier, and of the Mahrattas through Boxul- 
cund. In 1816, they fell upon the province 
of Guntoor, and the state of wretchedness 
in which the sufferers were left, from the 
destruction of their property, and the inhu- 
man cruelty of the invaders, is said to have 
exhibited a picture of the most consummate 
arises? that ever worn witnessed." 

" The velocity with which they moved 



(certainly quicker than any other cavalry in 
the world,) enabled them generally to evade 
pursuit. leaving no tents or baggage, they 
could, at a moderate calculation, march one 
hundred miles in two days, three hundred 
in a week, and five in a fortnight : but when 
pushed for time, or by circumstances, they 
moved inconceivably faster. From the hor- 
rid scenes of human misery which they con- 
tinually contemplated, and in which they 
were actors, they becamecruel and sanguin- 
ary in (he highest degree; and, hardened to 
all commiseration, they never scrupled ae 
to the means by which they procured money. 
When they sacked a village, they put the 
inhabitants to various tortures, to force them 
to discover their little hoards ; and giviog 
loose to their sensual appetites, ravished the 
women, often punishing with death those 
who offered any resistance. They had even 
so far extinguished the feeling* of men, as 
on some occasions, with a demoniac fury, to 
cut off the women's breasts ; and it was not 
an unusual practice to cut off the hands of 
children, as the shortest way of procuring 
the bracelets from their arms." 

" Each man furnished himself and horse 
with provisions during the expedition, trust- 
ing much, of course, to what might be 
found ; and what they did not consume in a 
village, they generally destroyed, and not 
uncommonly burned the houses : indeed, 
many of their excesses appear to have been 
without any other moiive than a malignant 
spirit of destruction. But to give at once 
an idea of the dread which their approach 
inspired, it will only be necessary to state a 
single example. At the time of their invar 
sion of Guntoor, the inhabitants of a village 
called Ainavole, rather than encounter their 
well-known cruelties and persecutions, una- 
nimously resolved, with a firmness and reso- 
lution not unusual amongst the Hindoos, to 
sacrifice themselves and their families ; and 
when their resistance was proved to be una- 
vailing, they performed the joar, by setting 
lire to their habitations, and perishing them- 
selves, with their wives and children, in the 
flames, in one common funeral pile. This 
noble and exalted instance of honourable 
sentiment loudly called on us to annihilate, 
with an avenging sword, the detested cause 
of so high-minded a sacrifice." 

As to the native courts, nothing could be 
expected from them for the eradication 
of this growing evil, even though their 
own subjects were the sufferers by its 
existence ; and it is a matter of ques- 
tion, whether most of them indeed did 
not rather wish to encourage the Pin- 
darries than desire their extermination, 
looking upon them as a disposable force, 
ever ready to enter into their service. On 
all accounts it became policy, to say no- 
thing of humanity, on the part of the 
British government, to coerce or cut oh? 
these savage free-booters for the security 
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of our native subjects. This was done, 
and as the Mahratta confederacy formed 
the nucleus on which these Rndarries 
rested and gathered continually a new 
accession or force, the termination of 
that union effected In the same campaign 
may be considered as the greatest ad- 
vance ever made towards the complete 
renovation of India. We have hereby 
taught the inhabitants to look up to us 
for protection, and if their gratitude is 
improved, on our part, by a moderate 
exercise of power and a respect for their 
institutions, the advantages will be reci- 
procal and the connexion permanent. 

But, unfortunately, there is an itch 
for proselytism so prevalent at this day, 
as to excite well-pounded alarm that 
what has been gained by wisdom and 
valour may be lost by enthusiasm and 
indiscretion. Much has been said in 
England, at least, on the extensive field 
presented for the labours of missionaries 
in the east, but if we are to credit the 
reports of persons, who have had the 
best opportunity of witnessing the fact, 
nothing has been done to warrant the 
expectation of an abundant harvest. 

"There has never been, to my know- 
ledge," says the present writer, " an in- 
stance of any Hindoo of condition or caste 
being converted to our faith. The only 
conversion of any kind, if it can be called so, 
that has come within my observation, was 
that of a high-caste Bramin of one of the 
6rst families in the country, who is not only 
perfectly master of the Sanscrit, but has 
gained a thorough acquaintance with the 
English language and literature, and has 
openly declared that the Braminical religion 
is in its purity a jpure deism, and not the 
gross polytheism into which it has degene- 
rated. I became well acquainted with him, 
and admire his talents and acquirements. 
His eloquence in our language is very £reat, 
and I am told that he is still more admirable 
in Arabic and Persian. It is remarkable 
that he has studied and thoroughly under- 
stands the politics of Europe, but more par- 
ticularly those of England: and the last 
time I was in his company he argued forci- 
bly against a standing army in a free coun- 
try, and quoted all the arguments brought 
forward by the members of the opposition. 
I think he is, in many respects, a mpst ex- 
traordinary person. In the first place he is 
a religious reformer, who has, amongst a 
people more bigoted than those of Europe 
in the middle ages, dared to think for him- 
self. His learning is most extensive, as he 
is not only generally conversant with the 
best books in English, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, Bengalee, and Hindoos tanee, but 
has even studied rhetoric in Arabic and 
English, and quotes Locke and Bacon on all 
occa,l °^- From the view he has thus 



necessarily taken of the religions, manners, 
and customs of so many nations, and from 
his having observed the number of different 
modes of addressing and worshipping the 
Supreme Being, he naturally turned to his 
own faith with an unprejudiced mind, found 
it perverted from the religion of the Vedes 
to a gross idolatry, and was not afraid, 
though aware of the consequences, to pub- 
lish to the world, in Bengalee and English, 
his feelings and opinions on the subject. 
Of course he was folly prepared to meet 
the host of interested enemies, who, from, 
sordid motives, wished to keep the lower 
classes in the state of the darkest ignorance. 
I have understood that his family have 
quitted bim ; that he has been declared to 
have lost caste, and is, for the present, as 
all religious reformers must be for a time, 
a mark to be scoffed at To a man of his 
sentiments and rank, this loss of caste must 
be peculiarly painful : but at Calcutta he 
associates with the English. He is, how- 
ever, cut off from all familiar and domestic 
intercourse, indeed from all communica- 
tion of any kind with his relations and for- 
mer friends. His . name is Ram Mohan 
Roy. He is particularly handsome, not of 
a vary dark complexion, of a fine person, 
and most courtly manners. He professes 
to have no objection to eat and live as we do, 
but refrains from it in order not to expose 
himself to the imputation of having changed 
his religion for the good things of this 
world. He will sit at table with us while 
the meat is on it, which no other Bramin 
will do. He continues his native dress, but 
keeps a carriage, being a man of some pro- 
perty. He is very desirous to visit Eng- 
land, and enter one of our universities, 
where I shall be most anxious to see him, 
and to learn his ideas of our country, its 
manners, customs, &c." 

We are well aware of the observation 
which an ardent zealot would make upon 
this curious instance, but pregnant as 
the subject is of reflection, we must sup- 
press remarks and content ourselves 
with extracts. 

Though the entire route of the author 
was rendered extremely critical and dan- 
gerous, being through a hostile country, 
he indulged a laudable spirit of inquisi- 
tiveness, and suffered no object to escape 
his notice that was worthy of enquiry. 
The Caves of EUora, particularly the 
great excavation, called in Sanskrit, by 
way of distinction, Keylas or Paradise, 
engaged much of his attention, and he 
has aceconrpanied his very acurate and 
lively description with a ground plan. 

In the examination of these caves the „ 
author has discovered a remarkable dif- 
ference in one of them having an arched 
roof, and other peculiarities, from r 
whence he conjectures it to have beem 
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constructed by persons professing- the 
religion of Btrad, while the others were 
excavated by the worshippers of Brahma. 

The disquisition which follows on the 
relative antiquity of the two modes of 
faith is ingenious, and evinces an a*cute 
turn for investigation, though of course 
nothing is concluded, except that the 
Bralumnical religion is of northern ori- 
gin, and of comparatively late introduc- 
tion into India. 

The following account of the restora- 
tion of a great public work will be read 
with interest. 

" In Shah Jehan's time, the Persian go- 
vernor of Khandahar, named Ali Murdhan 
Kahn, finding his fidelity was suspected by 
Shah Abbas, king of Persia, took advantage 
of his war with the Turks in 1638 ; and to 
save himself from the malice of his enemies 
delivered the fortress and province over to 
the king of Delhi, who received him with 
every mark of esteem and gratitude, and 
among other distinctions, conferred on him 
the government of Cashmir. He was a 
man of great abilities, and though little can 
be said in extenuation of his treachery, dur- 
ing the remainder of his life he remained 
firmly attached to his adopted sovereign, 
and was by him employed in the highest 
offices. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that nothing but necessity would have driven 
him to so disgraceful a step. He amassed 
a fortune so immense, that it was supposed 
he was possessed of the philosopher's stone : 
but it is more probable that his wealth was 
accumulated by the formation of a canal, 
not for navigation, but for irrigating a ste- 
rile tract of ground between Fan i put and 
Delhi. 

" This noble canal was about 100 miles 
from north to south the water which flow- 
ed through it being taken from the Jumna, 
ninety miles above Delhi, and rejoining that 
river nine miles below the city. The na- 
tive* call it Nehur Behisht, or the river of 
Paradise; sometimes the sea of fertility. 
The revenue of the country through which 
it flowed was fourteen lacs, but having been 
neglected and choaked up for 100 years, by 
the political convulsions so prevalent in this 
region, after the death of Aurungzebe, it 
does not now amount to more than one lac. 
Beyond its effects in agriculture, it was of 
extraordinary consequence to the health of 
the inhabitants* of Delhi. The water of the 
Jumna, and of the wells, which they are 
now obliged to drink, is so much impreg- 
nated with natron, otherwise called soda, as 
to prove at limes very injurious. The point 
of the river from which the canal is taken 
is a great distance from that portion of the 
country in which the natron is so abundant, 
and there was a cut made from it, to supply 
the city with wholesome water. There 
could not therefore be an act of more true 
beneficence than the restoration of this 
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canal; and so it appeared to the present 
governor-general, who decided on the on- 
dertaking ; and the work is now in actual 
operation, under the superintendance and 
direction of Lieutenant Rodney Blane, of the 
Bengal engineers, whom Lord Hastings 
selected for this duty, on account of th« 
character he had acquired in the scientific 
pursuits of his profession. There is a fair 
prospect that the expense of this work will 
be compensated many-fold, not only by the 
general improvement, but by the tolls taken 
for water which passes by sluices in the 
banks of the canal into innumerable chan- 
nels to water the country on both sides, 
which will bring back the population, and 
restore fertility to considerably above a mil- 
lion of acres." 

How much has been done towards ef- 
fecting a change in the prejudices of the 
natives appears from the following fact: 

" That there is not at this day a man of 
the highest caste who will not be grateful 
for European medical assistance, if the me- 
dicine be taken from his own vessel and 
given him from the hand of one of his own 
caste; a compliance which would formerly 
have been considered as the highest profana- 
tion." 

But the principal achievement gained 
pver the prepossessions of the Hindoos is 
in the article of apparel. 

" The Sepoys did not for some time give 
up their native costume, but now the loose 
Indian dress has given way to the more 
compact European $ and in Bengal the Se- 
poys, with their faces turned from you, can- 
not, at this day, be distinguished from the 
king's troops." 

Between Poo nab and Bombay the 
author visited and inspected minutely 
the cave of Carli, which is considered as 
the remains of pure Bhudisin, and pre- 
vious to his entering Bombay he went to 
the island of Elephanta, though his no- 
tice of its curiosities is but slight and 
offers nothing new. 

From the account of Bombay we shall 
extract, as being by far the most interest- 
ing article, the history of the dockyard. 

" In 1735, on a vessel being built at 
Surat for the company, the agent who was 
sent there was so much pleased with the 
foreman, a Parsee, of the name of Lowjee 
Nassarwanjee, that he tried to persuade 
him to come to Bombay, the government 
being desirous to establish a yard on that 
island. The attachment and fidelity of this 
Parsee to his master would not yield to the 
advantageous offer made until his permis- 
sion was pf-ourcd. A short time after this 
period If/vjee, with a few artificers, ar- 
rived at Bombay, and selected lor the docks 
part of the ground on which they now stand. 
Being a thoroughfare, however, they were 
not very advantageously situated. The 
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following year, to lend Lowjee to the north, 
to negociate for a supply from the natives 
in the forests, and on his return he brought 
his family, and settled them at Bombay. 

" Indeed the history of this dock-yard is 
that of the rise of a respectable, honest, and 
bard working family, as through several 
generations the chief builder has been a 
descendant from the first settler Lowjee; 
and so incorruptibly and disinterestedly have 
they all acted in the discharge of their duty, 
that none of them ever attained to affluence. 
The frequent use of the dock-yard, particu- 
larly by the king's ships, which had formerly 
to be hove down at Hog Island, rendered 
it necessary to increase the size of the yard, 
which was carried into execution after 1767. 
In the year 1771, Lowjee introduced into 
the yard his two grandsons, Frarojee Man- 
seckjee, and Jumpsetjee Bomajee, but de- 
termining they should learn their profession 
practically, he made them work as carpen- 
ters at twelve rupees a month. In 1774 
Lowjee Nassarwanjee died, leaving nothing 
but a house and a sum of money under 
30001. He, however, bequeathed the re- 
membrance of his integrity to his grand- 
sons, Manseckjee, who succeeded him as 
master builder, and Bomajee as his assist- 
ant, and they carried on the business with 
as much success and credit as the founder 
of the yard. In 1776 the docks had ac- 
quired great reputation, and during the 
subsequent war in India, and the severe ac- 
tions between Sir Edward Hughes and Ad- 
miral Suffrein, our vessels were docked 
here ; and these two worthy successors of 
Lowjee built two ships of 300 tons. 

" Bomajee died in 1790, and Manseckjee 
in 1792 ; the former in debt, and the latter 
leaving but a small provision for his family. 
They were succeeded by their sons, Framjee 
Manseckjee and Jumpsetjee Bomajee. The 
success which attended the exertions of the 
Jast in building the Corn wallis, a frigate for 
the East India Company, in 1802, determin- 
ed the Admiralty to order men of war for 
the king's navy to be constructed at this 
spot. They intended to have sent out a 
European builder, but the merits of Jump- 
setjee being made known to their lordships, 
they ordered him to continue as master- 
builder, without the intervention of Euro- 
pean direction or aid. The excellent con- 
struction of two frigates and a line-of-battle 
ship spread the fame of this worthy Parsee 
over England. In 1805 the dock-yard was 
enlarged and shut up, the thoroughfare be- 
ing discontinued. Two more docks have 
«ince been added, and for the service of the 
royal navy alone, the following ships have 
been constructed at this port : four 74's, 
two 88's, two 36's, two 18's, and two 10's. 
And at present I saw the Malabar 74, and a 
S8 gun frigate building ; the latter is to be 
named the SarangPataum ( Serin gapatam). 
Besides these, since the dock-yard was esta- 
blished, they have built nine ships above 



1000 tons, five above 800 tons, six above 
700 tons, five above 600 tons, and thirty-five 
others of a smaller tonnage. 

** The sons and grandsons of Jumpsetjee 
are now in the dock-yard. Thus five gene- 
rations have followed each other ; and I am 
happy to say his son promises as well as any 
of his ancestors. 

" The Iaiaum of Muscat, one of our allies 
on the coast of Arabia, has a vessel of 60 
guns building for him at the present time, 
of a particular construction, as he always 
takes his women to sea with him. He is 
almost continually in the personal command 
of his fleet, as his neighbourhood is infested 
with the Whthabbee pirates, and his ambi- 
tion leads him to attempt the reduction of 
several islands in the Persian Gulf. 

« The dock-yards have lately had a 
steam-engine added to them, which has 
greatly facilitated the work in the docks, as 
the water is pumped out by it in a few hours. 
Three or more vessels can be taken in dur- 
ing the springs, while formerly one, or at 
most two, was the number inspected or re- 
paired in each month. It would be advan- 
tageous if the power of the engine could be 
increased so as to draw large masses of tim- 
ber from the shore into the yard. Beside 
these docks, there is a building slip hear 
them ; and at Massagong, and at Colabah, 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, are / 
others. 

" The expense of building the Cornwal- 
lis, of 74 guns, and 1767 tons, including 
lower masts and bowsprit, was 60,7621. and 
that of the Wellesley, 74 guns, and 1745 
tons, 56,0031. On board the former of 
these vessels I came out to India, and she is 
a ship of very fine qualities. The teak tim- 
ber, of which they are constructed, lasts 
much longer than any other wood. The 
worm will not eat it; and it is supposed to 
be from the same cause that the iron bars 
do n6t corrode in it ; an oil remaining in 
the timber the smell and taste of which the 
former do not like, while it prevents the * 
rust of iron. 

" I was much delighted with the appear- 
ance of the venerable Jumpsetjee Bomajee, 
and had a long conversation with him. I 
made the veteran builder promise to give 
me his picture. He is to call on me to- 
morrow and to bring with him a piece of 

{>late the Board of Admiralty presented to 
lim on the arrival in England of the Min- 
den 74, built in this dock-yard. Captain 
Meriton shewed me a model of that vessel, 
which was built piecemeal, and at the same 
time as the vessel itself, and every timber 
was added as the shipwright placed them 
on the vessel in the budding dock." 

In a subsequent page, the author 
says, 

" Jumpsetjee called upon me this morn- 
ing, having brought with him his urn, a 
present from the Admiralty. It is a hand- 
some piece of plate, but not very massy, 
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with an inscription ; and the handle on the 
lop, is the exact model of the Minden, with* 
out her masts, and has her name in very 
minute character! on the 8 tern. Upon the 
whole, it did not seem to me, worthy either 
of the dignity of the donors, or the merit of 
the donee. He presented me with an en- 
graving of himself, a strong resemblance, 
which I will carry to England with me, as 
he is a character 1 highly respect." 
(To be concluded in our next.) 



A Chronological History of North East' 
trn Voyages of Discovery : and of the 
early Eastern Navigations of the 
Russians. By Captain James Bur- 
ney. F. R. S. 8vo. pp. 310. 
THIS volume derives peculiar interest 
from the late, and present attempts to 
explore the Arctic Ocean with a view to 
reach the pole, or to find a northern 
passage into the Pacific. The author is 
well known as a navigator by his having 
accompanied Captain Cook in his two 
last voyages ; ana more so as a scientific 
geographer by his former publications, 
respecting the South Sea Discoveries. 
In this work he has given a brief chrono- 
logical detail of the voyages in the north- 
ern regions from the one of Ochter in 
the time of King Alfred about the year 
890, to the expedition of Captain Billings 
into the Icy Sea made in 1785, by order 
of the Russian government. Some new 
and interesting particulars are given of 
Captain Cook's last voyage, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his melancholy ca- 
tastrophe are minutely related for the 
purpose of vindicating the memory of that 
illustrious character from the charge of 
rashness. But the principal object of 
Captain Burney, is evidently to discoun- 
tenance the idea that there is any North 
East passage at all, it being his opinion 
that the Asiatic and American coasts are 
continuous. His arguments for that con- 
clusion are thus summarily expressed, 
and with them we shall close our notice 
of this very curious performance. 

" To collect into one view the reasons for 
believing that there is land to the North of 
Behring's Strait, and of Captain Cook's 
track, f make the following brief recapitula- 
tion i 1st, the extended direction of the coast 
of the main body of the ice, and its state ; 
compact when first seen, and perceptibly 
loosened and separating two days afterwards, 
which indicates its having been detached 
from a coast of land; 2d, the flight of birds 
from the North ; 3d, the equal soundings 
along a large portion of the track, sailed 
from the coast of America towards the ceast 
of Asia, at a depth corresponding with a dis- 
tance of between 30 and 80 leagues from the 
land; 4th, the smaUness of current and ge- 



neral stillness of the sea north of the strait, 
found in two successive seasons, although 
in the sea of Kolyma, both in ShalaurofTs 
and Billings's voyage brisk currents were 
observed, which difference is some argu- 
ment against the probability that the two 
seas communicate. To these is to be added 
native information, which whether traditio- 
nal or from present report, generally merits 
attention ; the chief danger is of its not be- 
ing rightly comprehended." — « Behring's 
Strait being regarded as the most probable 
opening on the western side of America, by 
many as the only probable one, for an en- 
trance into the Pacific by a northern navi- 
gation from Europe ; and in the Eastern 
side of America, there being many inlets and 
arms of the sea unexplored, of which a very 
small proportion can be expected to lead to 
Behring's Strait; it follows, that the best 
chance for discovering a passage, or for dis- 
covering that there is no passage, is by 
commencing on the other side of America. 
On this side of America, the question can 
only be set at rest by the discovery of a pas- 
sage ; for twenty expeditions with the most 
favourable seasons, would be insufficient for 
ascertaining that there is no passage." 

Memoirs of her most excellent Majesty, 
Sophia Charlotte, Queen of Great 
Britain; from original documents. 
By John Watkins, L.L.D. 8vo. 
THE history of Great Britain, during 
the last half century, is full of momen- 
tous events, and revolutions ; yet amidst 
all the mighty changes which have con- 
vulsed the moral world, in that long pe- 
riod, the virtues of the English court 
have proved an effectual preservative 
against internal commotion. While 
other thrones have tottered, or fallen, 
that of this country has stood firm, be- 
cause sedition itself could never impeach 
the integrity of those who filled it. The 
longevity of our venerable monarch, and 
his consort, seems to have been providen- 
tially ordered for the public weal, as the 
habitual reverence in which they were 
held, on account of the uniform excel- 
lence of their private conduct, repressed, 
even in the most factious times, the de- 
signs of republican and jacobinical inno- 
vators. Yet there have not been want- 
ing, malignant spirits to asperse the 
moral worth of these high persouages ; 
and the late queen in particular, was 
wickedly calumniated in her life time, as 
being of an avaricious disposition, and 
who took advantage of the influence, 
which she was supposed to have, over her 
husband, for the purpose of increasing an 
enormous hoard. It was often unblush- 
ingly said, and most credulously believed, 
that both the king and queen were pos- , 
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sesteti of millions of pounds sterling, 
which they continued to multiply, while 
the public burthens were swelled and 
loaded to an insupportable extent. Such 
were the lies malice invented, and the 
discontented propagated as unquestion- 
able truths; nor could these villainous 
impressions be effaced, till the death of 
her Majesty removed the veil, and 
proved to a demonstration, that charity 
had swallowed up all her income, that 
no far from profiting by the national dis- 
tress, she had never saved sixpence ; and 
that in consequence of her unbounded 
beneficence, she died in debt. We are 
glad, therefore, to find, that the history 
of this exemplary queen, has been amply 
detailed, in a plain and clironological 
form. The memoirs of such a character 
must do good, in a variety of respects, 
and as she was a brilliant light in the 
highest station, while living, so in this 
record of her many virtues, she will 
speak with energy from the tomb. Hav- 
ing given in a former volume, a biogra- 

{mical sketch of the queen, we shall not 
lere enter into any particulars of her 
history and character, farther than by 
extracting two or three anecdotes. 

« But the accusation most strongly urged 
and extensively accredited, against her Ma- 
jesty, was that of excessive penuriousness. 
This allegation was so often made, that at 
length, numbers who wished otherwise, 
were almost afraid that it must be true. The 
Q«eea was not ignorant of this aspersion, 
and yet she took no steps to clear herself 
from it; for the soundest of all reasons, 
etnee, as she observed, if she began to make 
a parade of benevolence, or performed 
something out of the common course, it 
would be said, that this was done to remove 
a stigma, or to acquire popularity. She 
therefore very judiciously went on in her 
usual course, dealing out charity liberally, 
but silently, and keeping close to her Sa- 
viour's preoept, " not to let the left hand 
know what the right hand did." Tojthis 
rule, as far as could be practised, she ad- 
hered all her life, and nothing hardly ever 
gave her more uneasiness, than to have any 
act of her munificence made known to the 
world. 

Her constant injunction to those who had 
the disposal of her bounty, was, to keep the 
quarter from whence it came carefully con- 
cealed, and a violation of this direction, was 
the sure way to incur her displeasure. A 
lady, who had been the bearer of a consi- 
derable largess to a distressed family, was 
afterwards asked, whether she had mention- 
ed the matter to any person, And on being 
told, that only another lady, high in her 
Majesty's confidence, was made acquainted 
with it, « then/' said she, " there is one too 
many." 



But though she could not endure the fata- 
xoning of her good deeds, she was alwaye 
happy when her almoners exercised their 
discretion, by giving more than their verbal 
commission apparently authorised them to 
bestow. The wife of a labouring man aft 
old Windsor, with a large family, and in 
great distress, was brought to bed of twins, 
which being communicated to her Majesty, 
she gave tba informant twenty pounds, to bt> 
laid oat for their benefit : in doing this, the 
person found that the sum would be inade- 
quate to purchase clothing for all the chil- 
dren, and to redeem the poor man's apparel 
and tools from the pawnbroker's. Relying 
however on the Queen's goodness, she ven- 
tured to add another twenty pounds to the 
royal donation, and, on making her report, 
which she did, with some apologies, her 
Majesty stopped her, by expressing the 
warmest approbation of her conduct, end 
graciously saying, that she took it as a par- 
ticular obligation. 

The readiness of the Queen to receive 
applications, and her promptitude to grant 
substantial relief, in cases of real distress, 
will appear from another instance. One 
day, a female wholly unknown to her Ma- 
jesty, and without being introduced, pre- 
sented a petition, at Windsor ; the memorial 
stated, that she was the widow of an officer, 
and left with twelve children, wholly unpro- , 
vided for. The Queen directed the strictest 
inquiries to be made into the character of the 
applicant, and the result being satisfactory, 
she took the whole of the children from the 
mother, and sent them to school. Some 
time after, however, the lady married a per- 
son in opulent circumstances, on which her 
Majesty very properly sent back the chil- 
dren, that her bounty might be transferred 
to objects who stood in real need of it. 



JVVIVS. 

1. Junius unmasked. A uell known and 
most eminent Literary Character. 8to. 
pp, 48. 

2. Junius with his vizor vp ! or the real 
author of the Letters published under 
that signature note for the first time 
unveiled and revealed to the world in 
two Letters to my cousin in the coun- 
try. From Oedipus Oronoko, To- 
bacconist and Snuff Seller. 8?o.pp.$4. 
THERE are some questions of no real 

import to mankind, but which gather in- 
terest by time, through the insatiable spi- 
rit of idle speculatists who delight in busy- 
ing themselves about trifles, when those 
trifles wear an enigmatic appearance. 
Such is the problem respecting the real 
author of Junius' s Letters, a problem 
that seems calculated to exercise the con- 
jectures of literary dreamers lor years to 
come. Among the solemn visionaries 
whose wits have lately run a wool- 
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gathering upon the never ending pursuit, 
we hardly know one who lias made a 
more ridiculous business of it than the 
author of the first of these pamphlets ; 
the whole drift of which ig to shew that, 
perhaps, Junius was no less a personage 
than— Gibbon the historian. The pur- 
chasers of the tract however, may console 
themselves for their disappointment in 
the purchase of it, by having a neat por- 
trait of Gibbon, which is inserted at the 
top of the title page like a sign to a village 
ale-house. — But what comes next? A 
truly laughable farce, after an exceed- 
ing dull comedy. " Junius with his Vizor 
up" is one of the happiest pieces of 
dry humour that we ever had the plea- 
sure of perusing, and the composition 
of it would have credited the genius 
of Rabelais, or Swift. In truth we do 
not recollect to have met with any thing 
like it, except the Battle of Books, and in 
some respects this jeu Waprit is far more 
witty than that celebrated performance, 
the ill nature of which detracts much 
from its general excellence. After a 
Tery discursive ramble,through brake and 
through briar, but every where keeping 
up the reader's spirits, master Oronoko 
lets out the mighty scrret that Junius, 
yes the redoubtable Junius who made 
ministers tremble and shook the throne, 
was, (who would have thought it ?) no 
less a personage, than the identical 
Dicky Gossip, or our old friend of 
facetious memory, Suett the Comedian! 

By way of specimen we shall extract a 
singular anecdote of two very extraordi- 
nary characters, one of whom is nearly 
connected with the history of Junius. 

a Mr. Took told us that the $olv(jm $<tvfxa- 
C*to> of the literary world, the late professor 
Person had used to be a frequent visitor at 
Wimbledon. " But for tome few years last 



past," said he, " I nave bad do intercourse 
with him. The last visit he paid me was a 
most extraordinary one. It was a dinner 
party ; and, surrounded by my friends, I sat 
at the head of the table. Porson was amongst 
the number : and was, as usual, very chatty, 
pleasant, and good-humoured, until a certam 
period of the evening,when he committed the 
most abominable outrage that hospitality 
ever felt He had shewn no soreness or 
displeasure whatever at the topics in conver- 
jauon; when, impelled by some motive I 
could never explain, he on a sudden rose 
from his seat, and holding his glass in his 
hand, addressed me in these words, — " I will 
give you, Sir, in a bumper toast, the health 
of the most detestable character in the Whole 
world — John Home Tooke !" At 'this time 
he was flushed with wine, though his senses 
were by no means overset by it. My friends, 
and myself expostulated with him on the 
indecency of his behaviour with all possible 
good temper and complacency. But in vain. 
He pursued a strain of the most vulgar 
abuse and invective against my principles 
and conduct in political life. I teazed him 
a little by my rapier in reply, — but kept 
myself quite cool in temper, and steadily on 
my guard. He still went on adding gross- 
ness to grossness, and scurrility to scur- 
rility. I then went round to the chair in 
which he was sitting, and desired him to feel 
the muscles of my nght arm. He felt them. 
I then drew up my leg, and desired him to 
feel and discover if he could, whether that 
had any muscular energy. He did so. " Now, 
Sir, " said I," you find that I can both strike 
and kick ; and if you dont hold your tongue, 
I will first knock you down, and afterwards 
kick you out of my house." This menace 
silenced him ; but he still kept his seat, drank 
a great deal more wine, became very drunk^ 
and was finally packed up late at night in a 
post chaise, and driven home to his lodgings 
in town. — From that time to this I have 
never seen him." 



MONTHLY 

AGRICULTURE. 

A Sketch of the Agriculture of a District 
in the South of France. Translated from 
the French of the Baron Picot de La Pey- 
rouse; with Notes. 6vo. 5s. 

A Report of the Agriculture of Eastern 
and Western Flanders, drawn up at the de- 
sire of the Farming Society of Ireland. By 
the Kev. Tliomas Radcliff. 8vo. ISs. 

ARTS. 

A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope. By Da- 
vid Brewster, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Harding's new Catalogue of Books on 
Agriculture and Rural Economy. £vo. %%. 

4 Catalogue of Books ia all Laogaegro, 
by J. Deck, of Bury 8t Edmunds. 



REGISTER. 

A Catalogue of a valuable Collection of 
Books, on Sale by J. Rackham, of Bury St, 
Edmunds. 8vo. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The life of the Right Hon. John Phil pot 
Cur ran. By his Son, William Henry Cur- 
ran. % vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

A Short Account of Miss Mary Tithe ring- 
ton, of Liverpool, with Extracts from her 
Journal, and a Preface. By Henry Moore. 
I****. 2s. Cd. 

ROTA KIT. 

The Florist's Directory, or Treatise on 
the Culture of Flowers, Bulbous Roots, &c, 
including a Treatise on Sous and Man ores. 
By James Maddoek* ; rtfh Nates aa* Co- 
loured Platea by Curtis. Bey. 8ro. 11.1 UM- . 
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Foci, or colon red figures and descriptions 
of the Plants referred to by Botanists to the 
Genus Fucus. By Dawson Turner, esq. 
(now complete) 4to1s. 4to. 211.; large pa- 
per, S61. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Theory and Practice of Bleaching 
with Oxy muriatic Acid, as now practised 
by some of the most eminent Bleachers, 
Paper Makers, &c. By a Chemist. 8vo. 
Hs. 

COMMERCE. 

The Cyclopaedia of Commerce. By S. 
Clarke, esq. and John Williams, esq. 4to. 
Part I. to III. 

DRAMA. 

Tragic Dramas, chiefly intended for re- 
presentation in Private Families. To which 
is added. Aristodennu, a Tragedy, from the 
Italian of Vincenzi Monti. Cro. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, a Melo-Dra- 
matic Romance. By T. Dibden. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Heart of Si id-Lothian, a Musical 
Drama. By Mr. Terry. 8vo. 3s. 

The Cari'b Chief, a tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Horace Twiss. 8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Food for the Young, adapted to the Men 
tal Capacities of Children of Tender Years. 
By a Mother. 12 mo. 

This is really oue of the prettiest and most in- 
•ttucttve tittle books that we have seen of late 
years. The descriptive sketches of natural history, 
and the anecdotes of the manners and customs of 
remote nations are given in that lively manner 
which cannot fail to excite a spirit nf ioquw y while 
they afford present amusement. The language is 
familiar and perspicuous, free horn the affectation 
of learning ; and what tenders the whole book 
peculiarly agreeable, is the easy manner in which 
the conversations are carried on witliout the form 
of dialogue. 

Introductory Greek Exercises to those of 
Dunbar, Neilson, and others, arranged under 
models, to assist the Learner. By Nath. 
Howard. 12mo. 5s. 

Letters from a Father to his Son on Re- 
ligious Sentiment and Belief. By the Rev. 
H. G. White. Fc. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Preceptor's Key. By A. Jamieson. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

A National Spelling Book, or a sure Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation. By 
B. Tabart. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Hints for the Improvement of Early Edu- 
cation and Nursery Discipline. 

Letters of Advice from a Lady of Distinc- 
tion (Lady Spenser) to her Niece the Du- 
chess of Devonshire shortly after her Mar 
riage. 12mo. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, comprising a complete body 
of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical 
and Commercial 8vo. in parts, 9s. each. 

A New General Atlas, constructed from 
the latest Authorities, by A. Arrowsmith. 
Roy. 4to. 1. 16s. 



BISTORT. 

The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Polities, and Literature of the Year 
1808. 8vo. 20s. 

A History of England, from the first In- 
vasion by the Romans to the Accession of 

Henry VIII. By the Rev. Lingard. 

3 vols. 4to. 51. 5s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Memoirs ol the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of King's Bench, in Hilary 
Term, 59 Geo. III. 1819. By R. V. Barne- 
wall and E. H. Alderson. Vol. 2, part 2, roy. 
8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer Chamber, in 
Trinity Term, 57 Geo. 111. 1817. By Geo. 
Price. Vol. 4, part 2, 7s 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the High Court of Chancery, commencing 
in the Sittings before Hilary Term, 1818. 
Vol. 1 , part 2, roy. 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay in a Course of Lectures on Ab- 
stracts of Titles, &c. By R. Preston, esq. 
roy. 8vo. 12s. 

Surrenders of Copyhold Property Consi- 
dered. By F. Saunders. 12rao. 3s. 6d. 

The Trial of A. B. French, J. French, 
Burke, and M. Welch. Taken in Short 
Hand by W. B. Gurney, esq. 8vo. 5s. 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, Nor- 
man, French, and other Languages inter- 
spersed in the Commentaries of Sir W. 
Blackstone. By Thomas Taylor. 8vo. 9s, 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

An Inquiry, illustrating the Nature of Tu- 
berculated Accretions of Serous Membranes, 
and the Origin of Tubercles and Tumours 
in different Textures of the Body. By J. 
Baron, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Cases, with Observations, on the Wry 
Neck. By John Kirby, A. B. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Condition of the 
Middle and Lower Classes in the North of 
Ireland, as it tends to promote the diffusion 
of Contagious Fever. By F. Rogan, M. D- 
8vo. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Defence of the Church and Universi- 
ties of England against such injurious ad- 
vocates as Professor Monk and the Quar- 
terly Review for January, 1819. By Sir 
James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
President of the Linnsean Society. 8vo. 
pp. 107. 

From such defenders as the president may the 
church of England and her two great nurseries of 
learning be ever upon their guard I We hate already 
noticed the matter of controversy between tire pro- 
fessor and his antagonist, and nothing iu Sir James's 
angry pamphlet shakes the opinion we at first enter* 
tained respecting the impropriety of his holding a 
chair in an academical institution, founded upon 
theological principles, to which, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, he is an adversary. Yet he still persists 
in maiutaioiaf the consUuocy of sach a measare, 
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and, strange to say, he has travelled as far back as 
the reign ol Henry the Eighth for a precedent, 
when Erasmus was appointed to the Greek profes- 
sorship. But whatever might have been the pri- 
vate opinions of Erasmus, either then or after- 
wards, he was too prudent a man to make a public 
declaration of them ; and that he did not manifest 
any thing like dissent while in England is plain 
enough from his intimacy with Archbishop Warham 
and Sir Thomas More, neither of whom would have 
patronised him had he been suspected of Lutheran- 
ism. 

The president of the Linnssan Society avows 
himself a nonconformist, and that too upon the 
broadest principle of latituriinarianism, as a Uni- 
tarian ; how, therefore, could he aspire to a chair 
in a university, which, in the last century, not only 
deprived Whiston of his mathematical professor- 
ahip for holding the tenets of Arius, but even ex- 
pelled him from its body as a member? This is a 
case in point, aud we can see no difference at all. 
except that, of the two, Whiston's was the hardest, 
becauseAriauisoi is less obnoxious than Socinianism; 
and at the very time that he was expelled the uni- 
versity, Clarke, whose opinions were the same, re- 
tained both his r*nk there and his preferment in 
the church. Now Whiston was no dissenter, ex- 
cept in a doctrinal nentiment, and he had already 
more than once subscribed the articles ; yet, as an 
Arian, he was not deemed a proper person to read 
lectores ia a university founded on orthodox prin- 
ciples. Sir James thinks all this is of minor im- 
portance, and that theological truth is of less con- 
sideration than the interests of a favourite study. 
It is natural enough for him to have such a pre- 
dilection, but the heads of the university have 
other duties to fulfil, the obligation of which ad- 
mits of no disprnsation. We are sorry to say, that 
the spirit in which the president continues to write, 
is such as to furnish an additional apology, if one 
were wanting, for the treatment of which he com. 
plains ; for certainly he who deals in the most 
abusive epithet* aud sarcastic sneers, in speaking 
of his opponents, thereby furnishes them with a 
plea of justification in having prevented him from 
exercising his oratorical powers in the university. 

As a relief from this unpleasant dispute we ex- 
tract with pleasure the following application of 
botanical science to the elucidation of the scripture 
history : — 

" Our Saviour says to his disciples, Matth. chap, 
vi. ver. 28— « Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow.' This is commonly supposed to apply 
either to the white lily or the tulip, neither of 
which is wild in Palestine. It is natural to pre- 
sume the Divine Teacher, according to his usual 
custom, called the attention of his hearers to somo 
object at band ; and as the fields of the Levant are 
overrun with the amaryllu lutta, whose golden 
liliaceous flowers, in autumn, afford one of the 
nost brilliant and gorgeous objects in nature, the 
expression of * Solomon in all his glory, not being 
•rrayed like one of these,* is peculiarly appropriate. 
I consider the feeling with which this was ex- 
pressed as the highest honour over done to the 
Study of plants ; and if my botanical conjecture be 
right, we learn a chronological fact respecting the 
season of the year when the sermon on the mount 
was delivered," 

Speech of Lieu tenant-General Thornton 
in the House of Commons, on Thursday the 
7th of May, 1818, on his motion to repeal 
*w declarations against the Belief of Tran- 
•ubetantiation, and asserting the Worship 
of the Church of Rome to be Idolatrous. 



With Authorities and Illustrations, Deduc- 
tion and Conclusion. 8vo. pp. 262. 

We cannot but give the gallant general credit for 
his motives in bringing forward this proposition in 
the House of Commons, and we perfectly agree 
with him that the charge of idolatry brought agaiast 
the church of Rome is rash aud unwarranted. 
Had his met ion been made thirty years ago, we 
are of epiniou thai it might easily have been car- 
ried, and that no objection could have been made 
to it. But times are so wonderfully altered, that 
we are under the necessity of retaining what we 
do not altogether approve, lest the removal should 
prove a breach for the introd lion of measures 
destructive to the constitution. Were tlte declara- 
tions in question, for instance, taken away, the 
admission of Roman Catholics to seats in both 
bouses would very naturally follow — than which, 
regard being had to tho security ot the Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland, we scarcely know any thing 
more dangerous. The declataiion against transub- 
stantiation is strictly a test to which uu Protctaut 
whatever can conscientiously object ; an ." if exclu- 
sion be at all expedient, then tests a* e a -iUf sensi- 
ble. The exclusion of Papists wa> r~ r<i i>red, 
by our Protestant ancestors, as necesnry to the 
safety of tho church and state, and, ao thinking, 
they were compelled to adopt the surest test they 
could find to prevent the objects of their appre- 
hension from intruding into povrar. The declara- 
tions against transubstautiation and the idolatry 
of the church of Rome were chosen for tins pur- 
pose; because it was certain that uo member of 
that communion would subscribe cither of them. 
It were to be wished that our forefathers had con- 
fined themse'ves to one only, but, as it is, we see 
no motive for a repeal, unless the legislature shall 
think proper to take away tests of every descrip- 
tion. The general, in his speech, has committed a 
palpable mistake, in saying that " James the Se- 
cond did not change from the Protestant to the Ito- 
mauCatholic religion until the year 1669." when tae 
fact is notorious, that both he and his brother were 
reconciled, as it is called, to the church of Rome 
during their exile abroad, though Charles acted 
with more caution in concealing his conversion till 
his death. 

A concise History of Tithes, with an In- 
quiry how far a forced Maintenance for the 
Ministers of Religion, is warranted by the 
Examples and Precepts of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles. 8vo. Is. 

A Vindication of the Enquiry into Cha- 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations of the Quarterly Review. 
8vo. 4s. 

Philosophy of Domestic Economy, as 
exemplified in the Mode of Warming, Ven- 
tilating, Washing, Drying, and Cookiog. 
By C. Sylvester. 4to. 11. 1 Is. 6d. 

A General Index to the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, vol. 1 to 81. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

Donovan's Natural History of Birds. 
Vol. 10. Royal 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Memoir and Notice explanatory of a 
Chart of Madagascar and the North Eastern 
Archipelago of Mauritius. By L. Geoff ry 
4to. 18s. 

Letters from Dr. James Gregory of Edin- 
burgh, with Replies by the Rev. Alexander 
Crombie, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Entomologist's useful Compendium. 
By Geo. Samouelle. Crown 8vo. II. It. 

Memoirs of the Embassy of the Marshal 
de Bassompierre to the Court of England in 
1636. with Notes. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Making and 
Upholding of Public Roads. By J. Patter- 
son. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Exposition of some of the Transac- 
tions which have taken place at St. Helena 
since Sir Hudson Lowe became Governor 
of that Island. By Barry O'Meara, esq. 
8vo. 8s. 

The Picture of the Palais Royal; de- 
scribing its Spectacles, Gaming-houses, 
Coffee-houses, Restaurateurs, Tabagies, 
Reading -rooms, Maimers'- shops, Game- 
sters, Sharpers, Mouchards, Artistes, Epi- 
cures, Courtezans, Fillies, and other remark- 
able objects, in that High Change of the 
Fashionable Dissipation and Vice of Paris. 
With Characteristic Sketches and Anecdotes 
of its frequenters and Inhabitants. 18mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Sixty curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes respecting Extraordinary 
Characters ; illustrative of the tendency of 
Credulity and Fanaticism ; exemplifying the 
imperfections of Circumstantial Evidence ; 
and recording singular instances of volun- 
tary human suffering ; and interesting oc- 
currences. By John Cecil, esq. Foolscap 
Svo. 6s. boards. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy : il- 
lustrated throughout by Experiments, which 
may be performed without regular appa- 
ratus. By James Mitchell, M.A. ISmo. 
pp. 862. 

This volume is deserving of strong recommenda- 
tion for goodness of design, and ingenuity of execu- 
tion. Every elementary book that has hitherto 
fallen in our way, even when we were ourselves' 
engaged in the labour of instruction, is so incum- 
bered witli references to plates and machinery— 
the former ill-constructed, and the latter cither ill 
explained or totally unattainable, that it is no 
wonder young students have the most confused 
notions of even ordinary phenomena. 

In the present compendium, the principles of 
natural philosophy are illustrated by familiar ex- 
periments, which any person hat it in bis power 
easily to perform, or may see every day in com- 
mon use, without being at the trouble of attending 
a cumbrous course of lectures, from which more 
amusement is gained than knowledge acquired. 
The language is flowing and perspicuous, freed 
from unnecessary technology ; and perfectly adapted 
to a didactic work, th« object of which is to reudcr 
abstruse subjects simple to the plaluest understand- 
ing. To young persons, of both seacsthe book must 
be a most valuable present; and all teachers who 
undertake the pleasing office of making their pnpils 
acquainted with the laws which govern the uni- 
verse, will find their task greatly relieved, and 
their object facilitated by the use of this excellent 
guide. 

NOV&LS, ROMANCES, &C 

Etviogten ; a Novel, by Mrs. Batbony. 
8 vols. 13mo. II. Is. 



The Sisters of St Gotbard, a Tale, by 
Elisabeth Cullen Brown. 8 vols. lfmo. 
10s. 6d. 

Augustus and Adelina ; or, the Monk of 
St. Barnadine : a Romance. By Miss C. 
D. Haynes. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 

The Black Robber ; a Romance. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Esquimaux. By Emily Clark. 3 v. 
Umo. 18s. 

Old Tapestry ; a Tale of Real Life. 2 v. 
12 mo. 12s. 

The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felicities. 
3 vols. 11. Is. 

Emmelinc, with other Pieces. By the 
late Mrs. Brunton. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Wrongs of Man, a Satire; with 
Notes. By Howard Fish. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Of the author of this piece it may be said that ho 
is an od i Fish, or a Fish out or Iris element ; and 
if his performance had been intituled "The Wrongs 
of Poetry," no reader would have called it a mis- 
nomer, or questioned its pretensions as a specimen 
of frautic nonseuse. The satiiist is in a mo*t 
furious rage against the present state of society, 
which, according to the view he has taken of it, 
is reduced to a mass of corruption and slavery. 
The moibid condition of the man's mind brings to 
our recollection a certain lunatic, who consoled 
himself with tolling every body with whom bo 
conversed, that the whole world was mad— except 
himself 1 

The Aubid, an Eastern Tale. By James 
Atkinson, esq. Svo. 3s. 

The Dessert, a Poem ; to which is added, 
The Tea. By the Author of The Banquet. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Me- 
lancholy. Foolscap, 4s. 6d. 

The Counterfeit Saints, or Female Fana- 
ticism, in Two Cantos; with other Poems. 
By C. Swan. Roy. 12mo. 8s. 

London, or the Triumph of Quackery, a 
Satirical Poem. 8vo. 3s. 

Tales and Historic Scenes in Verse. By 
T. Hemans. Foolscap, 9s. 6d. 

Verses from Glenarvon ; to which is pre- 
fixed the original Introduction. 12mo. 
5«. 6d. • % 

The Vestriad, a Poem. By Hans Busk, 
esq. Author of The Banquet, The Dessert, 
&c. &c. 8vo. 12s. 
The New Tory Guide. 8vo. 4s. 
London ; a Satire, in imitation of Juvenal. 
12mo. Is. 

The Ocean Cavern : a Tale of the Tonga 
Isles. In Three Cantos. Octavo, 4s. 6d. 

The Age of Intellect ; or, Clerical Show- 
folk and Wonderful Lay-folk. A Series of 
Poetical Epistles between Bob Blazon, in 
Town, and Jack Jingle, in the Country. 
Dedicated to the Fair Circassian. With an 
Introduction and Notes, Critical, Ethical, 
Satirical, Physiological, Physical, Cranio- 
logical, and Astrological. By Francis 
Moore, Physician, author of the celebrated 
work, entitled u Vox 8tettarum ; or a Loyal 
Almanack.'' Fc^cap 8vo. 6s. bds. 
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Emigration : a Poem, in Imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal. 8vo. ls.6d. 

The Arab : a Tale. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Exhibition : a Poem. By a Painter. 
Svo. 3s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Principles and Practices of pretended 
Reformers, in Church and State. By A. 
Kennedy, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Facto and Observations respecting Cana- 
da, and the United States of America: 
affording a comparative view of the induce- 
ments to Emigration, in those Countries. 
By Charles F. Grice. 8vo. 7s. 

Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped 
Rights. By George Ensor. 7s. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to the Author 
ef Two Letters to the Right Honourable 
Robert Peel, on the condition of the Poor. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hardcaetle*s Letters, on the Bank Re- 
striction. 8vo. 6s. 

- Observations on the Poor Laws. By 
James Macphail. 8vo. 2s. 
' Reply to Lord Erskine. By an Elector 
of Westminster. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the People of England, on 
ttie subject of Constitutional Reform. By 
Gracchus. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
System, and especially the Bank Restriction 
and Resumption of Cash Payments, as con- 
nected with the National Distress : with Re- 
marks on the Observations of Mr. Preston, 
and Sir John Sinclair. Addressed to the 
Landed Interest. By N. J. Denison, Esq. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Oppressed Labourers, the means of 
their Relief, as well as the Reduction of 
their Number, and of the Poor Rates, 
•▼o. Is. 6d. 

Statistical Annals, embracing Views of 
the Population, Commerce, Navigation, 
Fisheries, Public Funds, Post Office Estab- 
lishment, Revenues, Mint, Military and 
Naval Establishments, Ac. : and of Ame- 
rica. By Adam Seybert, M.D. 4to. 
SI. 18s. 6d. 

The Speech of Viscount Normanby, on 
the Catholic Petition. 8vo. Is. 

An Essay on Money. By C. R. Prinsep. 
8?o. 5s. 

Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
on the Roman Catholic Petition. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

A Comparative Statement of the Effects 
which a Continuance and Removal of the 
Restriction upon Cash Payments are calcu- 
lated to produce. By R. Torrens. 8vo. 3s. 

On the Practicability of the Resumption 
of Cash Payments. By Sir W. Congreva. 
8vo. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Nautical Essays; or a Spiritual View of 
&• Ocean and Maritime Affairs. By the 
AsJho? of the Retrospect, Ac. 6c. lftmo. 
H>.*11. 

The mines tod tegenftous Plsvsl published a my 
•leasing mod sroAtaUe little tasetise, intitules 

New Monthly Hag.— No. to. 



" Navigation Spiritualized," to which the present 
rolurae would form en appropriate companion. 
The following table of content* will convey a ge- 
neral idea of the variety of subjects brought under 
consideration ; and we can safely say, that they are 
all treated in a manner calculated to make a pro. 
per impression upon the tnuids of sea-faring per* 
sons:— "The new launched Ship— The little Boat 
—The Fleet sailing out of Port— The Pros Gang— , 
The Convoy at Sta— The good Commodore— The 
Hirer Stream— Navigating the Ship— Tnking advan- 
tage of Wind and Tide— The fair wemher and 
fresh water Sailors— The Prodigal Son— The Smug- 
gler—The Shipwrecked Mariner— The Sierra— The 
Middle Watch— The Anchor— The Voyage well 
eutled— The unexpected happy Meeting — Man's 
Spiiitual Insensibility— The Christian Soldier— Re- 
flections on the Battle of Trafalgar— The Baiba* 
risms of War." 

The Due Observance of the Lord's Day. 
A Sermon preached at the Monthly Lecture 
of the Pimlico, Chelsea, and Brompton As- 
sociation ; delivered at Buckingham Chapel, 
Pimlico, on Tuesday Evening, March 9, 
1819. By R. H. Shepherd, Minister of 
Ranelagh Chapel, Sloana Square, Chelsea, 
8vo. pp.32. 

This is a good practical discourse upon an lm* 
portaot duty, the obligation of which cannot be 
too strongly and frequently inrnlested in this age, 
when the pride of liberty carries ell ranks of per. 
sons to scepticism and licentiousness. The lec- 
ture merits general circulation on many accounts, 
and, among ihe rest, for the following considera- 
tion : *' Whatever profits m*y accrue from the 
dispersion nf it. will be devoted to aid the sub- 
scriptions lecently raised for cJostniog a few of 
the children educated in the Ranelagh schools." 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with Remarks on Mr. Bellamy's New Trans- 
lation. By John William Whittaker, M.A. 
•vo. 9s. 

Christian Missions, an enlightened species 
of Charity. By the Reverend J. C. Wilks. 
•vo. 2s. 6d. 

Scripture Costume, By R. 8atchweU. 
Imperial 4to. 51. 5s. 

The Foreknowledge of God suggested by 
passages in Dr. Adam Clarke's Commen* 
tary on the New Testament. By Gill Tim* 
mins. 2s. 6d. 

Theological Lectures. By the late Rev. 
B. "Wheeler, D.D. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. 

The National Schools a National Blessing. 
By D. Wilson. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Lectures on me Book of Jonah, desiraed 
chiefly lor the nee of Seamen: so which 
are added, Two Discourses to Stamen, with 
some Prayers and Hymns, to bp used at sea. 
By George Young. 8vo. 5s. 

New Translation of the Holy Bible, con- 
taining the Old and New Testament*, 
Part 2. 4to. 16s. 

Various Views of Death, for Illustrating 
the Wisdom and Benevolence of the Divine 
Adnuutstration. By the Reverend Thomas 
Watson, evo. fe. 

Pias*ganda, being an Abstract of the 
Design* and Pioecesttnga of sMo&- 
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porated Society for promoting the Gospel 
in Foreign ParU. By a Member of the 
Society. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Christian Morality Indispensable. By the 
Rev. Thomas Scott 8vo. 7a. 

Sermon*, preached at St. John's Chapel, 
Edinburgh, by D. Sandford, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Revival of Popery. By William 
Blair, Esq. M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bampton Lecturer Reproved. By 
Thomas Beisham, 8vo. 6s. 

Blood not Required, or the Clergyman^ 
Private Appeal to the Understanding of his 
Hearers. By E. T. Vaughan, 8vo. 7s. 

Elementary Discourses. By John Bur- 
der, A.M. 12mo. 4«. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Ancient Town and 
Borough of Uibridge, containing Copies of 
interesting Public Documents, and a parti- 
cular Account of all Charitable Donations, 
left for the Benefit of the Poor : with Plates, 
and an Appendix. By George Bedford, 
A.M. and Thomas Hurry Riches. 8vo. 
pp. 328. 

Tbii it a well executed parochial history, com- 
piled with diligence, end arranged in a very \*.r- 
•picuous manner. Books of thia description are 
deserving of general encouragement, as, from the 
minuteness and accuracy of the infoimation which 
they convey, we may aspect in time a more com- 
plete and exact Britannia than any that has vet 
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appeared, not even excepting the ponderous edi- 
tionof Camden by Gongh, or the *till more vo- 
luminous work of the Ljsoos\ The book is ex- 
ccediugly well printed, and ornamented with soma 
neat engravints, some of which, however, are too 
large for the siac of the volume. 

A Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, including the Isle of Man. By J. 
Maccullock, M.D. 2 Volumes, 8vo. with a 

qU A^taUsUcal, Historical, and Political De- 
scription of the Colony of New South 
Wales. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Provincial Antiquities, and Pictu- 
resque Scenery of Scotland, with Descrip- 
tions by Walter Scott. No. 1, Royal 4to. 16s. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for 
the Year 1819. Foolscap, 5s. 6d. 

Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of 
Pola. By Thomas Allason. Royal folio. 
31. 10s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVBLS. 

A Journal of a Soldier of the 71st, a 
Glasgow Regiment, Highland Light In- 
fantry, from 1806 to 1815. 12mo. 5s. 

Proceedings in Paraga, and the Ionian 
Islands, with a Series of Correspondence, 
and other Justificatory Documents. 8vo. 7s. 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul,and 
of the Territories annexed to this Dominion, 
by the House of Gorkha. By F. Hamil- 
ton. 4to. 21. 2s. 
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THE exhibition at the Royal Acade- 
my, Somerset House, was opened to the 
public on the first Monday in May ; and 
as it contains 1248 various works of art, 
we are not surprised to find different de- 
grees of merit, and many performances 
of a very high class, contrasted with me- 
diocrity. The intention of keeping the 
exhibition open to the end of July, af- 
fords us an opportunity of hereafter de- 
voting a portion of our pages to it, and 
of prefacing our detailed remarks on par- 
ticular excellence, with a brief enume- 
ration of as many of those who have 
distinguished themselves, as our pre- 
scribed limits will admit. If we cannot 
do all we wish, we will at least do all that 
we can. Of the Academicians, Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, Thompson, Bird, the two 
Smirkes, and Dawe are not exhibitors : 
and the classical pencil of Fhiseli, whose 
subject from Dante, in the last exhibi- 
tion, was deservedly ranked amongst his 
best productions, has contributed nothing 
this year. The death of Harlowe has 
been another loss. Viewed, however, as 
a whole, the display, although deprived 
of so many able supporters, affords an 
honorable proof of British genius and in- 
dustry. In our adverting to names, we 
■hall not, like formal masters of ceremo- 



ny, imply rank or demerit by priority of 
introduction; and we mention this, to 
prevent mistakes on a point of much 
false professional delicacy. As there are 
not many patrons of historical painting, 
there are not many candidates; and in 
this department, Hilton, Stothardt, 
Northcote, Howard, West, Cook, All- 
ston, Sharpe, Drummond, Westall, Mn- 
gleton, Worthington, Cooper, R. I. 
Bone, H. P. Bone, Dighton, Dubois, 
Sass, Foggo, and Briggs, have exhibited : 
in familiar life, WiUde, Leslie, Clint, 
Rippingille, Mulready, W. Allan, Carse, 
and Kidd. We shall advert to their 
principal pictures hereafter. Sir Wm* 
Beechy and Owen have sent in some of 
their best portraits. Phillips, Shee, and 
Jackson, have surpassed their former ex- 
cellence and obtained much honor. J as. 
Ward has also one of the mellowest por- 
traits, which we have seen from bis hand ; 
and Raeburn appears to much advantage. 
We are concerned to see that Howard, 
G.Hayter, Halls, Joseph, and Brockedon, 
we presume, through the dearth of em- 
ployment in historical painting, nav* 
turned their pencils out of their proper 
line, to portraits. Oliver, Geddes, Mrs. 
Carpenter, Cregan, Kirkby, Ramsey, 
Lousdale and PickersgUl, sustain their 
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credit in the same department. Tur- 
ner's view of Richmond Hill is a noble 
indication of his talent for local nature, 
and, with a little sweetening, would be 
most certainly one of his finest prospects; 
his entrance into the Me use has fine 
parts and is grandly conceived, but indi- 
gested and deficient in effect, at a whole. 
We reserve some remarks on these and 
the following landscapes. Calcott's view 
of Rotterdam is a picture of great bril- 
liancy; and, notwithstanding a slight 
tendency to monotony, is full of attrac- 
tion and one of his capital performances. 
Hoffland has six landscapes of superior 
merit; his view near Ullswater, is painted 
with taste and spirit, and has much ro- 
mantic beauty. Constable's view on the 
Stoure, is painted with great breadth and 
truth of nature : the tone and feeling in 
this picture are excellent. Chalons view 
of Hastings is a fine conception ; and, al- 
though somewhat harsh in parts, pos- 
sesses great science and force of colour- 
ing. P. Nasmyth has a landscape paint- 
ed with great vigour and delicacy, and 
Vincent, a landscape with' sheep, of much 
merit. John Glover has five landscapes, 
finished in his usual taste, and of his best 
selection. In richness of fancy, power 
of execution, and vigor of effect, Sir G. 
Beaumont's competition possesses great 
merit. It is the very best ideal landscape 
in the whole exhibition. This gentle- 
man's skill and devotion, as an amateur, 
do honor to his taste and to the arts, for 
whose advancement he is so laudably so- 
licitous. Mrs. C. Long has a very livery 
«« view of the Boulevards of Paris :'* the 
taste, feeling, and practical spirit of this 
picture, make us, almost, regret that for- 
tune has lifted this lady above the con- 
stant study of the art, at a profestion, 
which her talents are so well calculated to 
adorn. 

Again we must observe, in reference 
to the early part of the preceding obser- 
vations, that we no more mean to imply 
an equality of powers by enumerating 
the names of Artists together, who prac- 
tice in the same department, than the 
artists, themselves, infer an eauality of 
merit, in all the paintings, which hang on 
the same wall in the Exhibition room. 

Haydon has nothing in this exhibition, 
nor had he any thing m the exhibition of 
the painters in oil and water-colours, in 
Spring Gardens, this year. A munifi- 
cent patron of the British school pro- 
posed to give this artist a commission for 
an historical picture, in April or May 
last year, when he gave Hilton a commis- 
sion for two poetical subjects. We hope 



that distinguished patron will, now, with 
his accustomed liberality, give him a 
commission, and that Haydon will exe- 
cute it in the ensuing season, so as to ren- 
der it an honour to himself, and the 
splendid gallery in Hill-street. He would, 
there have a noble opportunity of vieing 
with his ablest contemporaries. It is 
only in his painting-room, and with his 
pencil, in his hand, that he can obtain the 
reputation of a painter ; and we shall, as 
a public duty, be happy to do impartial 
justice to his powers on canvas, and to 
those of every other artist, as far as our 
limits admit of our endeavour. 
There are some good miniatures ; a num- 
ber of excellent architectural designs, and 
many capital pieces of sculpture : in this 
latter room, Chantrey, Baflly, Kendrick 
and Flaxraan, in particular, have some 
admirable specimens. But, on these, we 
must defer our observations, to commence 
our detailed remarks. 

No. 19. " The battle of Marston 
Moor, near York, fought in the year 
1644, representing the leaders in both 
armies taken from authentic family por- 
traits, and the best recorded accounts of 
that disastrous conflict," by Mr. Abraham 
Cooper, associate of the Royal Academy. 
Upon a rising ground in the centre, 
two adversaries are engaged in a strug- 
gle for the Republican standard. The 
bearer grasps it in the middle and holds 
it, with his hand raised above his head ; 
and below, it is seized by his assailant, 
while they each encounter sword in hand. 
Close to this a leader bears the Royal 
standard, and is discharging his pistol at 
an enemy. Round these two principal 
incidents, the battle rages with vehement 
fury, and the various actions and atti- 
tudes of attack and defence, of men and 
horses closely engaged, striking, wound- 
ing, killing, and tumbling to the earth.are 
painted with surprising truth and energy. 
Amidst a number of these incidents, the 
eutting down of the trooper in blue, and 
the man falling headlong backwards from 
his rearing horse, are admirably design- 
ed. A general is seen, on a white horse, 
in a hollow way, near the left fore-ground, 
leading on his troops and pointing to the 
Royal standard. Cromwell appears, 
mounted on a black horse, on the same 
side, near the artillery, directing the bat- 
tle. Another general to the right of the 
Royal standard, with his arm extended, 
point8to some important circumstance, 
and beyond him the route and confusion 
of battle prevail, and clouds of smoke are 
driven along the horizon. We regret 
that our restricted limits compel us to no- 
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tice only a few of the beauties of this 
masterly composition ; but we may briefly 
observe, that the horseman lancing his 
fallen enemy, on the right foreground, 
the dead body lying in the centre, and 
the trooper fallen from, his horse on his 
back, and defending himself with his 
dubbed pistol against his stooping assail- 
ant, are finely imagined and as finely 
painted. Every figure that is engaged:, 
is expressed with as much reality as if 
the artist had spent bis life in battles, and 
had set his fortune on the issue of the en- 
gagement. The masses of white and 
silvery gray, produced by some of the 
horses in the centre, have a very bril- 
liant effect, supported by the transparent 
reddish browns of the other charters. We 
observed in our brief notices of this Ar- 
tist's pictures in the British Gallery, List 
February, that there was a want of cool, 
aerial tints, and too much of a yellow, 
earthy hue, in his skies. This defect is 
visible in No. 22, " The Turnpike Gate," 
which hangs beside this battle, and was 
painted some time ago. But Mr. Coo- 
per has confirmed the truth of our sug- 
gestion, and, with commendable good 
sense, corrected the monotony to which 
we adverted. The sky in Marston Moor, 
is of a mellow bJue-j*a tone, which ope- 
rates as a ground in giving a sparkhng 
richness to the warm colours of the fi- 
gures. The penciling is sharp and 
spirited, but of remarkable sweetness; 
and the execution is, altogether, nearer 
to the delicate lustre and beauty, which 
are so much admired in the works of 
TVouvermans, than any thing which we 
remember to have seen for a long period. 
To counteract a prevailing defect in the 
works of others, we lay a particular 
stress on the fact that there is in this pic- 
ture, no false bravura of hand, no trick 
of slurring over forms and omitting es- 
sential details to impose a deceitful show 
of breadth and spirit upon the ignorant. 
Although the invention and execution 
breathe a tooe of fire, an attention to es- 
sential details ig a prominent excellence 
in this fine performance. 

Mr. Cooper has seven other pictures 
of merit in bis exhibition, which do cre- 
dit to his talents and industry. 

309. " Jacob's Dream," by Washing- 
ton All*ton,A.R.A. This artist, consider- 
ing the ladder mentioned in the text iu 
a figurative view, has taken a licence 
much in favour of this composition, and 
substituted three successive and immense 
-flights of broad steps in its place. Tbia 
••cent from earth to heaven occupies 
**e centre, and its terminations, on each 



side, are concealed by clouds. Jacob if 
represented in the middle of the fore* 
ground, at the foot of the steps, asleep 
on his back, with his head resting on a 
stone. His position is nearly horizontal, 
but with a very delicate foreshortening 
of his whole figure. An angel stands at 
his head ; two more very beautiful figures 
stand on the lowest 6tep close to him, 
and three on the foreground near his 
feet. These angels are not infantine or 
cherubic forms, out of youthful stature 
and celestial grace ; and their attitudes 
and gestures shew that their attention 
is fixed upon Jacob. The top of the first 
flight of steps is a vast plane, on which a 
heavenly host is seen in the form of a 
crescent. The most distant figures are 
in the concavity of this bow, and those 
which stand near its points rise in 
height, and are painted in stronger hues. 
In the centre of the front of this plane 
the Holy Spirit rises gracefully, with 
wings extended and hands crossed on the 
breast. This part of the composition is 
painted in golaen aerial hues, and con- 
nected with that which is on the fore- 
ground below, by two angels, half-war 
up the flight of steps : one, on the left 
side, is ascending, and seen in a back 
view, just above the three angels near 
Jacobs feet; the other is descending, 
and near the angel, who stands at Jacob's 
head. 

Above the first flight of steps, behind 
the celestial host, a second flight rises to 
an immense height, on which another 
crescent of angels, clothed in the bright- 
ness of eternal day, is scarcely discern*- 
ible. Behind this radiant choir the 
ascent continues, with forms angelic, di- 
minished and melting into light. This 
flight rises to the throne of the Omni- 
potent, whose presence is veiled by in- 
effable glory, at an immeasurable height 
above. ITie flood of divine illumination 
is contrasted by the deep shadows of 
the foreground below, where the black- 
ness of night overspreads the earth. 
This impervious darkness rises, in dreary 
masses, on each side and round the top 
of tin* picture, so as to concentre the 
visionary lustre within, and give an idea 
of inconceivable distance from the spojt 
on which Jacob sleeps, to the highest 
region of the heavens. 

The delicacy of the execution, in some 
of the details, betrays an anxiety, whiciy 
in a perceptible degree, takes away their 
firmness ; and there are a few inequali- 
ties in the heads and forms, although the 
artist s skill and fine taste, as a draiujhts- 
juaji, are evidenced by the general eja/ 
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gance and beauty of the naked parts* 
There is a sublimity in Mr. Allston's 
conception of the subject, which places 
it among the foremost of the first class 
of sacred compositions in our time. 
There are some touches of the finest sen* 
sibility in the disposition of Jacob ; and 
the beauty of form and attitudes of the 
two angels on the lowest step, and of the 
one who is descending near the angel, at 
Jacob's head, may well be termed Raf- 
faellic, although perfectly original. The 
gentle action and gliding motion of dis- 
embodied beings under a human seem- 
ing, with their unaffected simplicity and 
undefinable grace, give a spiritual cha- 
racter to the messengers of God, with 
which the ascents are peopled : and 
notwithstanding the infinity compre- 
hended in the scene, the whole is, at 
once, imprest upon the eye and mind 
with an imposing serenity and celestial 
grandeur. 

Mr. AUstoD, who is a native of Ame- 
rica, was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy last year. He possesses 
the classical mind of a poet, with the 
skill of a painter and the manners of a 
gentleman, and is universally beloved by 
his brother artists, a proof that the 
eminent abilities of an artist, when ac- 
companied by amenity and candour, are 
a recommendation to professional esteem 
in this country. This gentleman was 
not in England to canvass for himself: but 
his merits canvassed for him ! What an 
honour to the electors and elected ! 

341. " Sir Roger de Coverley going 
to Church, accompanied by the Spec- 
tator, and surrounoed by his Tenants." 
(SJee Spectator, No. 112); by C. R. 
Leslie, a young artist, who is an Ame- 
rican, and has been, we believe, a pupil of 
Mr. West. This picture is a production 
of much genius in the class of real life ; 
and it evinces an insight into human na- 
ture, which is more extraordinary in an 
artist of only two or three and twenty. 
He possesses so much of Addison's deli- 
cate humour and fine sense, that, if the 
Spectator had been a painter, this per- 
formance would have done honour to 
his pencil. Sir Roger's face is seen in 
profile, and his figure, nearly in a back 
view, close to the centre of the fore- 
ground. He is in the path way ad- 
vancing to the ohurch-door, which is 
open almost immediately before him. 
His sword, cocked hat, and edging of 
white feathers ; the flowing black wig ; 
the fashion and gold lace of his scarlet 
coat ; the clocks in his cbocolate-colour- 
M stockings, and hit red-heeled shoes, 



mark the days of Queen Anne. He i* 

Eatting the curly head of a chubby little 
oy, who stands before him, with hit 
prayer-book under one arm and his hat 
under the other, not daring to raise hit 
head, although his eye looks timidly up* 
stealing a bashful glance at Sir Roger. 
His coat is a mourning of russet gray, 
with black buttons, the fashion of 171 1. 
His younger sister, a rosy little rogue, 
stands close behind him, looking up at 
the good knight, with her finger on he? 
lip, as if reminding him that she, too, 
has a claim on his attention. Behind 
them, the widow, their mother, with her 
hat held down before her, is curtseying 
with grave propriety to Sir Roger; and 
her youngest little girl, holding the skirt 
of her gown, looks on, with attention, 
at the reception of her brother. These 
figures are lively transcripts of nature, 
and of a respectable order in life. Be- 
hind the widow, at some little distance, 
under the shade of a huge yew-tree, a 
rustic is advancing with his wife and 
daughter. On the other side of Sir Roger, 
Addison is in a rich purple coat, cocked 
hat and edging of black feathers, flowing 
wig and red stockings, with a sword by 
his side, in the fashion of the time. He 
holds the worthy knight under the right 
arm, and is looking complacently at his 
kind notice of the widow's little family. 
A grey-beaded respectable looking far- 
mer, with his hat in his hand, in obeis- 
ance to the knight, and holding his 
daughter, a modest, handsome young 
woman, under the arm, stands near to 
Addison. A clodpole, in a white frock, 
is close beside him, holding his hat awk- 
wardly down before him, with one hand 
spread on his head, gaping at the great 
folks, in clownish apprehension, joy and 
wonder. A decayed old woman, in a 
steeple hat and long dark cloak, resting 
on her stick, and two other females more 
behind, extend this group of the tenants, 
somewhat in an irregular diagonal line 
towards the beadle, who stands at the 
church door, in his official dress. Beyond 
the old farmer and his daughter a wo- 
man is endeavouring to show her good 
manners, by preventing a little urchin, 
her son, from chasing a butterfly with 
his hat In the right corner, beside a 
low tomb, over which a girl and boy are 
peeping, a fat, frowsy, vulgar woman is 
busy, settling a clumsy bouquet in her 
bosom. Her face is as red as fire, and 
sweltered with her walk in the heat of 
the day. The ludicrous points of her 
squat figure are humorously set off by 
the full display of her heavy holiday 
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finery in all its antiquated purity. A 1770 and retouched in 1818. The Stolen 
huge low crowned straw hat, loaded with Kiss has also been painted a number of 
a trimming of flaming orange ribands, a years, and recently retouched. These 
capacious stomacher braided with similar pictures have been so long exhibited in 
ornaments, an old brocade gown, richly the President's gallery, and their merits 
flowered, a broad-flounced apron, deep are so well known, that a critical de- 
ruffles, black gloves, dark red stockings, scription of thein here is wholly unne- 
large flat- heeled shoes, and small metal cessarv. But we confess that we cannot 
buckles, and a head starched up with an help viewing the practice of retouching 
air of consequential vanity, furnish out pictures, which have been painted for 
this admirable comic character. Her • thirty or forty years, without much diffi- 
son, a great broad- faced and red-cheeked dence and apprehension. The difficulty 
oaf of sixteen, in a carter's frock, with of producing a union between the old 
his hat off, stands behind her staring, in and new colours is not to be overcome 
stupid silence, at Sir Roger and Addison, by taste or genius ; and their disagree- 
Two women behind him terminate the ment is highly injurious to the effect of a 
group, and Sir Roger's mansion and do- picture. Rut we respectfully submit 
main are seen in the back ground, on these opinions to the better judgment of 
this side of the picture. the President, as to one, who is perfectly 

The artist has treated this subject competent to decide upon the fitness or 

with great felicity. The figures are unfitness of their application, 

agreeably disposed, and there is a fine 27. ■« Ganymede," by Wm. Hilton, 

vein of dramatic invention in the cha- R. A. This artist, although in a deli- 

racters. Sir Roger and Addison are cate state of health, has painted, besides 

easy, well-bred gentlemen of Queen his other studies, within the last sixteen 

Anne's court. The modest respectabi- or eighteen months, his " Europa," and 

lity of the widow and her children, in " Mermaid," for Sir John Fleming Lei- 

their class, are as admirably depicted, cester, bart., and this picture for the pre- 

The old farmer and his daughter are, in sent exhibition. We mention these 

their degree, painted with an unaffected proofs of his genius and enthusiastic ap- 

simplicity. The fat, red-faced piece of plication to his honour, and to excite a 

rustic pride, in all her clumsy finery, and generous emulation in others. An artist, 

the two staring clowns, form the comic whose powers are chiefly lodged in his 

spirit of the piece, and have not been ex- ey« and hand, may gladly indulge in long 

celled, in their kind, even by Hogarth vacations from his pencil, and even feel 

himself. So chaste is the humour of the practice irksome *, but to a painter, 

picture, that the great pleasantry of whose chief powers lie in his mind, 

these drolls is their absolute truth of na- painting is a passionate delight, and he is 

ture. The incident of the boy and but- as unhappy, when out of his paintin^- 

terfly is appropriate ; and the beadle room, and debarred from the use of his 

and remaining figures are subordin- pencil, as a lover when absent from bis 

ates, which judiciously fill up the piece, mistress. We must not be misunder- 

and set off the more prominent ac- stood here to commend the mere facility 

tors. The execution is sound, the co- of producing pictures as, in itself, a 

louring clear and mellow, the penciling merit, unless accompanied by well-di- 

free but firm ; the drawing good ; the gested thought and execution ; the essen- 

expression well defined, and the heads tial point being to have every part well 

marked with spirit and decision. We studied in the design, and nothing neg- 

confess we have had some doubts, whe- lected in the finished picture, 

ther the sky and back-ground are sufli- This subject abounds with difficulties 

ciently low in tone; bnt where there is so sufficient to deter an ordinary mind, and 

much excellence, we lay little stress on we confess, it is one which we would not 

our opinion in this particular. advise another artist to undertake. As 

The president, West, exhibits three an impossible and exploded fable, it is 

pictures this vear. No. 111. " The Re- deprived of our sympathy; and as it 

surrection of our Saviour," cleverly de- consists of a single undraped youth, 

signed, and painted with much spirit, whose character comprises the perfection 

No. 157. " The Stolen Kiss," from Oua- of ideal beauty, it demands the highest 

vim's Pastor Fido. No. 337. " Caesar powers of an able draughtsman, and the 

reading the History of Alexander's Ex- purest symmetry, grace, and elegance, of 

ploits," painted in 1771 and retouched the human figure. It admits of fewer 

m 1818 : and 345. " Alexander's Confi- variations in the design, than almost any 

uence in his Physician, Philip, painted in other historical or fabulous subject ; and 
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these few are lessened by the circum- 
stance, that Michael Angelo, the great 
master of form, and Titian, the sove- 
reign of colour, have already pre-occu- 
pied the story. But no man can accom- 
plish great things without attempting 
them. Mr. Hilton draws ably, and under 
all these appalling disadvantages, he has 
produced a picture of much power, and 
varied the disposition, entirely from those 
of his illustrious predecessors. 

The eagle is represented, as if still in 
the position in which he seized Gany- 
mede, grasping him on one side by the 
belt of his quiver, and on the other, by 
the quiver itself ; and bearing him up- 
wards, with prodigious force, without 
hurt or pressure, in his huge talons. The 
back or the royal bird is wholly turned 
from the eye, and he is seen altogether, 
in front. His head rises to the left cor- 
ner, above, and his bold eye is elevated 
to the throne of light. His body occu- 
pies the centre, extending downwards 
towards the right corner, and his im- 
mense wings are diagonally spread across 
the skies. The figure of Ganymede, 
clasping the eagle round the neck, for 
safety, with one hand, and with the other 
raised, in expression of fear and reluc- 
tance, relieves from the broad black plu- 
mage, with great force of chiaro-scuro 
and colouring, and the deep blucish 
tone of the mountain tops, communicates 
additional spirit to the dark and bright 
masses above. There is a constraint in 
the position of the right hand and arm, 
and an indefinition in the foreshorten- 
ing, wilh which the eye is dissatisfied, 
and which lessen the idea of beauty in 
the form ; but the body is cleverly drawn, 
and the outline of the limbs very elegant. 
The flesh is of a clear, ruddy hue, har- 
monised by the crimson scarf, and the 
execution evinces an uncommon mastery 
of pencil. "Mr. Hilton has had formida- 
ble difficulties to contend against, and if 
lie has not in the subject 01 this picture, 
as in his admired chef d'auvre, the Eu- 
ropa, subdued all, he has still an oppor- 
tunity of retouching, and has done 
enough to prove his ardent devotion to 
his art, and maintain his distinguished 
reputation in the highest department of 
painting. 

Mr. Shee, makes a commanding dis- 
play of portraits this year ; he has seven 
heads and half figures, and one whole 
length, in the exhibition. No. 137, by this 
artist, is a whole length of Mr. J. Macnab, 
in the Highland dress. This gentleman 
stands, with the native ease of a Scottish 



chieftain, in a bold, soldierly attitude, as 
firm as a rock. Without a particle of 
pedantry, or ostentation, there is a mas- 
culine purity in the drawing of the 
whole figure, which may well be referred 
to as a standard of excellence. The 
body is seen, in front, the head some- 
what directed to the right. The flesh is 
of a clear, sound, mellow tone, the cha-< 
racter manlv, and the expression pleas- 
ing. The pfaid, folded across the person 
and falling down on the left side, has a 
good effect. The head is not only finely 
painted, but the dirk handle, the pistols, 
the filibeg, the plaid, red-barred stock- 
ings, and sword, are identified, with great 
truth and spirit. The low horizon, gives 
an effect of superior height to fhe figure ; 
but the warm light sky, on the left side, 
is not in union with the green and dark 
colours of the plaid, and blueish shadows 
of the mountains. Cool colours in the 
front, and warm hues in the distances, 
are generally deficient in aerial effect ; 
and we are obliged, with due deference, 
to protest against this particularity in 
many of the landscape back-grounds of 
this eminent artist. No. 123, (by the 
same painter,) is a portrait of the Duke 
of Lcinster, somewhat lower than the 
breast, in a dark purplish coat, with a 
shaded crimson curtain behind. The 
head is turned to the right, in nearly a 
three-quarter view, and firmly drawn; 
the features are marked with great truth 
and spirit, the flesh tints warm and pure, 
and the likeness is excellent. The prin- 
cipal mass of light is broad, and formed 
by the face, breast-linen, and a part of 
the light buff waistcoat; the second 
light, by a bit of pillar aud sky, of a 
warm grey tint, broken by some touches 
of blue. The general effect is bright 
and vigorous. No. 195, (by the same) 
is the portrait of a Lady, a three-quarter 
length, sitting on a sofa, dressed in white 
satin, with a pale yellow shawl, thrown 
over her shoulders, and falling negli- 
gently down, on each side, in front. 
She holds her port-cravon in her right 
hand, and her drawing-took down before 
her, with her left. Her face is a delicate 
oval, seen in a three-quarter view, and 
looking up. The features sparkle with 
mild intelligence, and a charming ex- 
pression of serenity. The lustre of her 
fair complexion, is set off by her dark 
brown hair, which is tastefully disposed. 
The reflections on the neck are deli- 
riously painted; and the neck, bosom, 
and hands, are drawn with much attrac- 
tive beauty. The accessories are judi- 
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dously chosen, and the ground is in per- 
fect union with the head. There is a 
combination of fashionable elegance and 
natural grace in this portrait, with a chas- 
tity in the execution and a luminous 
brilliancy in the general effect, which we 
do not often see equalled, and are rarely 
surpassed. 85, (by the same.) is a por- 
trait of Lady Coventry, somewhat lower 
than the breast, dressed in a fawn-co- 
loured boddice, and white sleeves. The 
head is in a three quarter view, directed 
to the right, in an easy graceful turn ; 
the dark hair turned up with tasteful 
simplicity. The neck, bosom, and arms, 
as in the preceding portrait, are beauti- 
fully drawn and coloured; the flesh tints 
of a clear, mellow tone, and fiuely re- 
lieved by the shadowy blue of the sky, 
and landscape ; and the character and 
expression are very lovely. No. 174, 
(by the same,) is a three-quarter length 
portrait of that distinguished ornament 
of the republic of letters, Mr. Roscoe. 
It is a striking resemblance of that pub- 
lic-spirited, and accomplished man, who 
has been, through life, admired for his 
splendid endowments, and beloved for 
his private worth. To have twice paint- 
ed Mr. Roscoe, that true friend to the 
Fine Arts, and zealous promoter of every 
plan for the good of his country, is a 
piece of good fortune which every artist 
can appreciate. No. 207, (by the same) 
is the portrait of a Lady, finely drawn 
and painted. No. 273, portrait of Lord 
William Fitzgerald; and 284, portrait of 
£. Allfrey, Esq. are by the same artist, 
and equally creditable to his pencil. 

There are, in painting, technical modes 
of producing a rich and harmonious sur- 
face for the tye, as in poetry of producing 
an harmonious versification for the ear, 
which have been invented by men of high 

fenius ; but which, from their having 
een hacknied by a crowd of imitators, 
and reduced to a sort of communicable 
trick, practised as if from a receipt book, 
have become common-place in painting 
and poetry. Thus, the golden surface of 
Titian's stvle, and the melodious versifi- 
cation of iPope, at length became com- 
mon-place, in the servile works of their 
numerous imitators. An imiration, even 
when possessed of merit, is an object of 
coldness or distaste. Most men feel like 
Churchill on this point. 
" I feate ev'n Garrick when at second-hand." 
The tone and tints of Reynolds have. 



also, been so long the deserved object of 
applause and study, that, although his 
fine principles and sense of character, 
can never be too much studied, his mere 
manner of penciling, and harmony of 
surface for the eye, have become common- 
place in many a well-painted imitation. 
The manly and unsophisticated truth of 
Shee's style, has this additional merit; 
that it is wholly his own. The pure 
character of his pictures, shews that he 
has trusted more to his own independent 
view of nature, than to the works of 
others. 

MR. FAWKES'S EXHIBITION 

of Drawings, by Turner, and other 
British artists, has continued open every 
Tuesday since our last, and has been 
visited by an immense crowd of rank 
and fashion, of artists and amateurs. 
This gentleman's liberality is proved by 
the fact, that he purchased the whole of 
his collection himself, and Ids fine taste 
is viable in the admirable specimens, 
which it includes. The artists of Eng- 
land owe him their lasting gratitude, for 
his manly effort to maintain the charac- 
ter of the British school. 

The Marquis of Stafford has, also, 
opened his doors, at Cleveland House, 
one day in each week, for the display of 
his superb collection ofpictures, chiefly 
by the old masters. That nobleman's 
efforts to diffuse a love for the Fine Arts 
have been constant and efficacious, and 
his zeal for the encouragement of British 
artists proved by his liberal purchases of 
their paintings, at the British gallery, for 
many years past. 

That ingenious artist, Mr. Backler's 
exhibition of the stained glass, for 
Prince Leopold's retreat at Claremont, 
has been for some time open, and an ob- 
ject of much public interest and visita- 
tion. As a tribute of respect to the 
memory of our late beloved and lamented 
Princess, it has been inspected by many 
persons of the first distinction, ana 
honored with their approbation. We 
hope, shortly, to be able to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to his intended great 
work, the stained-glass window for St. 
James's church, the subject of which is 
to be the transfiguration, from Raffack, 
on a grand scale. 

W. C. 

(To be continue.) 
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A species of siliceous fossil wood was 
found by a serjeant of artillery, who accom- 
panied Captain Sabim*, near the top of a 
hill, in Hare Mard, on the west coast of 
Greenland, in Lat. 7(Me *. 26min. It had 
been part ot the trunk of a pine tree, about 
four inches in diameter. The hill is in the 
interior of the island, about four miles from 
the shore, and is considerably more than 
900 feet above the level of the sea, being 
higher than an intermediate hill, the eleva- 
tion of which was ascertained barometri- 
cally. 

A Paris Journal announces, that a French 
traveller now in Egypt, has discovered at 
the distance of nine hours journey from 
the Red Sea, an ancient city built in the 
mountains, between tU24ih and 25th decree 
of latitude. There are still about 800 
houses, and among the ruins, temples dedi- 
cated to various divinities. There are eleven 
statues, besides fragments of others. He 
has also discovered the ancient stations, that 
were appointed on the route through the 
Desert, going from the Red Sea to the 
▼alley of the Nile. They are ai regular 
distances of nine hours between each. This 
route was undoubtedly one of those t ra- 
vened by the commerce of India, which 
flourished at the time of the Lagides, and 
under the first emperors. 

A new Volcanic Island has been raised 
among the Aleutian Islands, not far from 
Unalaschka. This phenomenon appeared 
in the midst of a storm, attended with flames 
and smoke. After the sea was calmed, a 
boat was sent from Unalaschka, with twenty 
Russian hunters, who landed on this bland, 
June 1st, 1814. They found it full of 
crevices and precipices. The surface was 
cooled to the depth of a few yards, but 
below that depth it was still hot. No water 
was fonnd on any part of it. The vapours 
rising from it were not injurious, and the 
sea-lions had begun to take up their resi- 
dence on it. Another visit was paid to it in 
1815; its height was ihen diminished. It 
is about two miles in length; they have 
given it the name of Bogulslaw. 

The scheme to propel the vessel con- 
structed according to Lord Cochrane's di- 
rections, by the application of steam to 
machinery operating under water, has, it is 
understood, totally failed. An experiment 
was last week made to compress the water 
by means of air tunnels fixed in the paddle- 
cases, but it was without effect. This is 
the second failure in the attempt to work 
machinery under water ; and a considerable 
sum of money, besides a year, have been 
expended. 

Prevention of Dry Rot.— -Mr. Gavin 
Inglis, in some observations on the preven- 
tion of dry-rot, concurs with several f«o He- 
rn en, who recently published the results of 
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their experience, that timber, especially for 
ship-bu tiding, ought never to be cut till 
after the fall of the leaf. In examining 
masses of oak, says he, dug from the alluvial 
strata of the country, where it has lain for 
ages, many of them are found fre«h and 
sound as the flay on which they had l>een 
thrown from their respective roots. In this 
cav? the timber is uniformly black as ebony, 
and ohduratrly hard. I whs led from cu- 
riosity to examine chemically several df 
these old trunk", and tound a far greater 
proportion of iron than could be supposed 
to exist in the natural state of the tree. To 
this iron I attribute the incorruptibility and 
high state of preservation of this antedilu- 
vian timber. Phis extraneous iron must 
have been supplied from the ore of the soil 
or chalybeate waters ; in this state of solu- 
tion it would penetrate the substance of the, 
wood, unte with the astringent principle 
and produce not only the black colour, but 
such a density of texture as almost to resist 
the sharpest instrument. The same means 
will season new timber and render it proof 
against dry-rot that will cure old ; namely 
the application of iron in a state of solution. 
This can be obtained at a comparatively 
small expence from a solution of green 
copperas, in which the wood must be 
soaked till it has acquired the colour of new 
ink. This would completely counteract 
every vegetable principle and communicate 
durability and firmness of texture, with this 
additional advantage, that the sulphur of the 
solution, penetrating the substance of the 
plank, would defend it against the ravages 
of insects. 

Me*n* of detecting the Adulteration of 
Flour. — Among the means of adulterating 
flour, great use has lately been made of 
bones, the price of which has accordingly 
advanced within these l>»w years from ten- 
pence a bushel to eighteeii-pence, to the 
first purchn&ers. The collecting of bones 
is in (act pursued as a regular trade in the 
Metropolis. The admixture of fine pulve- 
rised clay in the prime necessary of life, is 
a practice unfortunately not unknown in 
many parts of the kingdom. 

The presence of any foreign substances 
in tlour and bread may, however, be de- 
tected by common and ordinary processes 
within the roach of every pes*on. Pure 
and mtadulterated flour may be known by 
any ofthese methods : — 

1st. Seize a handful briskly, and squeeze, 
it half a minute ; it preserves the form of 
the cavity of the hand iu one piece, although* 
it may be rudely placed on the table. Not 
so (bat which contains foreign substances, 
it breaks in pieres more or le?s ; that mixed 
with whiting being the most adhesive, but 
still dividing and falling down in a little 
time. Hour mixed with ground 
Vol. XI. 3 N 
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bones, or plaster of Paris, loses its form at 
once, and the more bran there may be in it, 
the sooner it will be flat on the board. 

2nd. Having dipped the fore-finger and 
thumb partially in sweet-oil, take up a small 

J quantity of flour; if it be pure, you may 
reely rub the fingers together for any 
length of time; it will not become sticky, 
and the stibstance will turn nearly black ; 
but if whiting be mixed with the flour, a 
few times rubbing turns it into putty, but its 
colour is thereby very little changed. 

3rd. Drop the juice of a lemon, or good 
vinegar, upon flour; if the flour be pure, 
it remains at rest; if adulterated, an imme- 
diate commotion takes place. This is the 
readiest method for detecting the presence 
of stone-dust and plaster of Paris. 

Lastly, genuine Hour will longer keep the 
impression even of the grains of the skin, 
than that which is adulierated, the latter 
very soon throwing up the fine marks. Let 
a person of a moist skin rub flour briskly 
between the palms of both hands ; if there 
be whiting among it, he will find resist- 
ance ; but with pure flour none. 

Coat-Iron rendered Malleable. — The 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, &c. 
(in France) has tor these fourteen years 
past proposed premiums for a process by 
which cast-iron could be rendered malleable, 
and proper to be made into common uten- 
sils, such as boilers, stew-pans, &c. usually 
made of copper, the use of winch is dan- 
gerous, and often attended with accidents. 
This interesting problem of domestic eco- 
nomy has been solved by Messrs. Baradelle 
and Dedorj and the Society in consequence 
decreed to them, on '23d September last, the 
premium offered for it. 

The Marquis de St. Croix, who is a 
member of the Society, has since turned 
his attention to the application of this disco- 
very; and he has just had exj^erinicnts 
made i n the manufactory of Loulans upon 
pieces of this iron, which hme no doubt of 
their malleability, and ol the advantages 
which result from it. Tot-, voseis of dif- 
ferent kinds, nails, keys, spoons, and forks, 
were first rou-h cast, then submitted to the 
process of malleabilisuiion. The mnllea- 
bilised pieces not only resisted shocks which 
would have fractured the brittle cast iron, 
but were not even broken by fulls from the 
height of ten feet and more on the pave- 
ment. They could not be broken without 
letting them fall upon stones from the height 
of 20 or 3u feet. These pieces were turned 
and filed with more facility than pewter. 
The broken parts, the grain of which is 
iTne and nearly the same us that of steel, 
were bronicd and perfectly wi ll soldered ; 
tfje keys answered in the* hardest locks as 
well as the usual iron keys; the Kuls d»d 
not rivet well, but entered easily and without 
breaking the hardest wood. The vessels 
designed for inning received it very well ; 
Jasqy, themaleabiliscd cast iron exceeds in 
•trength by more Oiftu one half the- cast iron 
hitherto w uve . 



Power of the Screw. — The Admiralty 

yacht, lately under repair in Woolwich 
dock-yard, was on the I2lh hist, raised from 
her bearings sufficiently high to have the 
bottom of her keel coppered, by the appli- 
cation of a single pair of screws, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Hookey, assistant 
builder. The vessel is one of 120 tons, 
having on board, 30 tons of ballast, with all 
the stageing, &c attached* The Whole 
operation was performed by eight men, in 
five minutes ; and NJU. Hookey is decidedly 
of opinion, that he could, by the application 
of ten such pair of screws, which are those 
used in his bending machine, raise any 
frigate in the service, an operation which in 
many cases would be of great public ad- 
vantage. 1 

Dr. Vert, professor of chemistry at G rati, 
has discovered in the mine of Nickel, at 
Scaldmig, in Styria, a metal differing from 
all those httherto known. Its principal 
characters are, that it is not reducible, 
except when combined with arsenic; its 
oxides are white, as are also the salts re- 
sulting from it. He proposes to give it the 
name of Vestium. 

Iron Boat. — There is now building af 
Glasgow, on a plan of Mr. Creighton's, a 
vessel of malleable iron, intended as a 
passage boat for the Great Canel Company. 
This boat though composed of iron, will 
be, it is computed, from four to five tons 
lighter than the same dimensions in wood, 
as well as much superior in strength. 

A life boat, principally cork, constructed 
by Mr. Plenty, of Newbury (inventor of tjie 
cast-iron plough), was sent to Deptford last 
week, by order pf the Admiralty, for the 
use of the Northern expedition. 

Some experiments on the preparation of 
linen and thread from the flos of nettles, 
have been made lately in Ireland. The 
thread in colour, strength, and fineness, is 
equal, if uot sujKJiior, to that obtained from 
flax, and the linen has the appearance of 
common grey linen. 

The art of making paper from the Alga 
Marina, upon which so much stress has 
been lately laid, is not a new invention. Bui 
it is possible that in the improved state of 
manufactures, and especially of chemistry, 
some alteration may have been made on the 
process l>efore u. cd. It is also well known, 
that there are several other plants, at pre- 
sent of no use, from which very good paper 
might he made, but the exjiensc has not yet 
been ascertained. 

Pyroliyneou* AcuL — A discovery of great 
importance engages at this moment the at- 
tention of the physicians, the chemist, and 
# the government. A person named Mange 
* has discovert** that the pyroligueous add, 
o Y.innl by the distillation of wood, has the 
properly of preventing the decomposition 
and putrefaction of animal substances. It. 
is sufficient to plunge meat for a kw mo- 
ments into this acid, even slightly cmpvrou- 
matic, to preserve thU meal «ta long as you 
may desire. Cutlets, kidneys, liver. rabbits. 
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which were prepared as far back as the 
month or July last, are now as fresh as if 
they had been jost procured from the mar- 
ket I have seen carcases was lied three 
weeks ago with pyroligneous acid, in which 
there is yet no sign of decomposition. Pu- 
trefaction not only stops, but it even retro- 
grades. Jakes exhaling infection, cease to 
do so, as soon as you pour inlri them the 
purifying acid. You may judge how many 
important applications may be made of this 
process. Navigation, medicine, unwhole- 
some manufactories, will derive incalculable 
advantages from it. This explains why 
meat merely dried in a stove, does not keep, 
while that which is smoked becomes unal- 
terable. We have here an explanation of 
the theory of hams, of the beef of Ham- 
burgh, of smoked tongues, sausages, red 
herrings, of wood smoked to preserve it 
from worms, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir Robert her Porter's Travels in 
Persia. — In our Journal for February, 1819, 
we had the pleasure to lay before our readers 
a detailed and connected account of the 
travels of the unfortunate Mr. Seeizen, ac- 
companied, it is true, with great regret, that 
tiot only so large a portion of his valuable 
labours has been irretrievably lost, but that 
even those parts of his journals which have 
been preserved, have been so long withheld 
from the impatient curiosity of the public. 
We have now the satisfaction of giving 
them a foretaste of an entertainment pre- 
paring for them, by a British traveller and 
artist, of which they are not likely to be dis- 
appointed. The gentleman to whom we 
allude, is Sir Robert Kerr Porter, who is 
already honorably known, both in England 
and on the Continent, by his skill as an 
artist, and his talents as a writer. He pos- 
sesses uncommon facility in the rapid and 
faithful delineation of the objects before 
liim. It is therefore very fortunate, that 
finding himself in circumstances, which 
enabled him to provide himself with every 
thing requisite for the enterprise, he re- 
solved on making a journey from St. Peters- 
burgh to Persia. According to the latest 
accounts from Bagdad, dated November, 
1818, he had completed his picturesque tour 
through Persia, and arrived at Bagdad, on 
his return, in October, 1818. He brought 
in his port folio, a treasure of very beautiful 
and detailed drawings of Persian antiquities, 
some of which have never been drawn be- 
fore, or but very imperfectly, and too hasty 
a manner. The drawings of Baki Bo:>tan, 
and Bisutun, partly represent objects en- 
tirely new to us. He ha? also made admir- 
able drawings of the antiquities of Perse- 
polis, Nakshi-Rustam,and Murgheb, mostly 
on a far larger scale than has been done by 
Sir William Ou^t ly, or any precedirg tra- 
veller; the incomparable Niebuhr not ex- 
cepted. Now, though the-e drawings differ 
in many particulars from the designs of 
former travellers, yet no doubt is entt rfained 
of their fidelity and accuracy, by the distin- 



guished connoisseur of these anti^frTties, and 
of the east, Claudius James Rich, Esq. of 
the East India Company ,resident at Bagdad, 
or by his private secretary, Mr. Charles 
Bellier, a learned Orientalist, by birth a 
Swede, who was recommended in 1814, bi 
Mr. Von Hammer, at Vienna, in his letters 
to whom, Mr. B. expresses himself as fol- 
lows : — <« We have no doubt, but that Sit 
Robert has made his drawings with the most 
conscientious accuracy, since, many draw- 
ings which he has made here in Babylon, 
such as the Tomb of Sobeida, Abarkufe, 
several Babylonian Cylinders, &c. are un- 
commonly faithful and correct." He will, 
probably, return to St. Petersburg this sum- 
mer, (1819,) and immediately proceed to 
the publication of his picturesque tout 
through Persia. We may expect a rich 
treat; and the judicious collector of ancient 
Persian and Median monuments, Mr. 
Hoeck, librarian, of Gottingen, (see his 
prize essay, published 1818, De Monumen- 
ts veteris Per sue et Medeei,) will here find 
valuable materials for his great work. 

In the course of November, last year,Mr. 
Rich, accompanied by Sir Robert Kerr Por- 
ter, and Mr. Bel Hen, made an excursion to 
Hilla, and the remains of ancient Babylon, 
from which they returned to Bagdad, on the 
24th of November. All the heaps of ruins 
and bricks were examined with the greatest 
care. Besides the very detailed drawings, 
Sir Robert drew in the presence of Mr. 
Rich, a plan of the whole extensive plain, 
upon a much larger scale than it had been 
previously taken by Mr. Rich. The rains 
of Ali Haima, and Namrud were also mark* 
ed upon it, by which the learned will be 
enabled to judge, whether these two ruins 
were within the city walls of the ancient 
Babylon, or not ; and to see whether Major 
Rennett, or Mr. Rich, is in the right. Sir 
Robert has, doubtless, left Bagdad, without 
stopping there, and proceeded by way of 
Kurdistan to Tabris, whence he returns to 
St. Petersburg. 

Count Wenceslas Rzewuski, who was re^ 
ported to have died suddenly, returned last 
autumn, from Constantinople to Syria, 
where he has a stud of Arabian horses : for 
he is. as is well known, one of the first 
owners, and judges of Arabian horses; 
which is abundantly proved by his mas- 
terly essay, iu one of the earlier num> 
bers of the Mines of the East. He ha* 
lately sent to Vienna his portrait, in the 
slats dress of an Emir of the Bedouins^ 
with the inscription, Emir Rbeldari, TbU 
chel father, i, e. Emir of the Brums' 
crown of glory : an allusion to the name of 
Wincestas. This portrait is to be engraved 
for the " Mines of the East," which Owe 
their progress to his continued patronage; 
for, however great and various are the 
merits of the learned editor, Mr. Joseph 
Von Hammer, this patronage is necessary, 
on account of the great expense attending 
the publication of that esteemed journal. 
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A young man from Bohemia, named 
Francis William Sieber, lull of the. most 
ardent enthusiasm for the science of Natural 
History, has gone on a pilgrimage to the 
Levant, in a manner very different indeed 
•» from the rich Englishmen who hate been 
travelling in those countries. Counsellor 
Andre, of Brunn, in Moravia, the worthy 
editor of the Hesperus, collected for him 
by subscription, in Bohemia, and the here- 
ditary stales, the sum of 1062 florins, of 
which the museum at Prague contributed 
800 dollars, the editor and the publisher of 
the H jsperus, each 100 doll^s, Vienna cur- 
Ttncj. A letter from him, dated from 
Crete, respecting his voyage in the Archi- 
pelago, was published in No. 36 of the 
Hesperus for 1618. In No. 2, for this 



year, we read a letter from this worthy and 
inquisitive traveller to his sister, dated from 
Jerusalem, 4th July, 1818. His Firman, 
from the Porte, procured him security every 
where as he travelled from Cairo to Pales- 
tine, by way of Damietta and Jaffa. The 
governor of Jaffa gave him a letter in Ara- 
bic to all the Bedouin Sheiks, and chief* of 
Banditti, through whose territory h*? had to 
pass. At the Franciscan convent, in Jeru- 
salem, he was entertained in the most 
friendly manner. As a friend to botany, 
and in company of a gardener, he enter- 
tained great hopes of making a valuable 
collection for the Flora of Palestine. He 
intends, at a future period, to go to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and thence to the East 
Indies. 



LITERARY 

A very interesting volume of Walks in 
Ireland, by the late John Bernard Trotter, 
secretary to Mr. Fox, is preparing for pub- 
lication. 

Dr. Trotter, late physician to the grand 
fleet, has in the press, a Practicable Plan for 
manning the Royal Navy, and preserving 
©ur maritime ascendancy without impress- 
ment, addressed to Admiral Lord Exmouth. 
This plan attempts nothing but what is prac- 
ticable, and includes marines and landsmen. 

Mr. Godwin, is preparing an answer to 
Mr. Malthus's work, on Population. 

The Lay of A gincourt, with other Poems, 
will appear in the course of next month. 

M. Gieseke, professor of mineralogy to 
the Dublin Society, will shortly publish, in 
German and English, an account of his 
•ight years' residence in Greenland, orna- 
mented with charts and views The first 
visit he paid to this inhospitable country, 
continued for four years; during which 
time, he was sedulously employed, in col- 
lecting objects of Natural History, &c. Un- 
fortunately, the vessel which was conveying 
these articles to Denmark, being taken by 
an English privateer, the cargo was sold at 
Lei th, for 15/. An unconquerable love of 
science, however, stimulated Mr. Gieseke to 
renew his labours in Greenland, and after 
another lour years' residence in this wild 
country, he succeeded in forming another 
collection of natural curiosities, which will 
soon form a part of the mus;*um, at 
Vienna. 

Lady Morgan is about to receive the 
name honor as her celebrated colemporary, 
Walter Scott. Her interesting national 
tale, Florence Macarthy, has been drama- 
tised by Mr. Dibden, and is forthcoming at 
file Surrey Theatre. 

Lady Clarke, the sister of Lady Morgan, 
is about to publish her Comedy, entitled, 
the Irishwoman, lately performed with great 
success on the Dublin stage. 

The author of those amusing Poems, the 
a Banquet, Dessert, &c. proves to be Hani 



REPOKT. 

Busk, Esq. a gentleman well known in the 
higher circles. He has announced a new 
poem, entitled The Ventriad, or the Opera, 
which, according to report, promises to 
afford much entertainment. 

The collection of essays, on Men and 
Manners, entitled "The Hermit in Lon- 
don," some specimens of which have at- 
tracted so much attention in the Literary 
Gazette, will certainly appear in the course 
of the present month. 

Some interesting Memoirs of Lord By- 
ron are reported to be forthcoming, under 
the title of Harold the Exile. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibden, has circulated a 
prospectus of a Bibliographical, Antiqua- 
rian, and Picturesque Tour in Normandy, 
France, and Germany. This tour comprises 
a distance of between two and three thousand 
miles, upon the continent ; and the traveller 
having great facilities of access to objects of 
interest and curiosity, in a great measure 
unknown to the English, he has collected a 
mass of information connected with local 
antiquities, the manners and customs of the 
people, &c. &c. But the principal object of 
his research has been directed to the rarer 
treasures in MS. and in print in the public 
libraries, of Rouen, Caen, Vize, Coutance, 
Paris, Nancy, Strasbourg, Stutgart, A us* 
bourg, Munich, Landshut, Ratisben, Nu- 
remberg, and V ienna. The materials there- 
fore, of his composition, k may fairly be 
affirmed, are copious and interesting, and 
no pains have been spared to obtain the 
most correct information from the most au- 
thentic sources. The treasures of the pub- 
lic libraries will necessarily form the mate- 
rials for the Bibliographical department. 

The Antiquarian department, may be con- 
sidered as almost entirely novel. The ac- 
count of eathedrals, palaces, and public edi- 
fices, occasionally enriched with views, will 
gratify the tasteful reader. The specimens* 
of art which distinguish each country, will* 
in a $reat measure* tend to mark their pro* 
great in it. 
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Mr. Pye, who compiled a Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography, has in the press, a De- 
scription of Modern Birmingham, emphati- 
cally termed the Toy Shop of Europe; 
whereunto are annexed, Observations made 
during an Excursion round the Town, in 
the .Summer of 1818. The above will be 
ready for publication before Midsummer. 

Dr. Harrington, the Author of Fire and 
Planetary Life, from which all the new and 
improved Nautical Tables have been taken, 
has ln the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, An Extension of his important 
Theory and System of Chemistry, elucidat- 
ing all the Phenomena without one single 
Anomaly. 

Speedily will be published, a Review of a 
work, entitled Remarks on Scepticism, by 
the Rev. J. Rennell, A. M. Vicar of Ken- 
sington, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, &c. By D. Wylke 
Edwin&ford, esq. of Carmarthenshire. 

The Translation of Madame de Genlis' 
National Tale Les Parvenus (The Upstarts) 
appears this week under the title of The New 
^ra. To the charms of fiction this pro- 
duction unites all the solid advantages of 
historical record, and it is not therefore sur- 
prising that the rarity of such a combination 
in a French novel should have procured for 
it extraordinary success in France. 

A New Edition of Sir Arthur Clarke's 
Essay on Bathing has just appeared. This 
work deserves every attention j it will be 
found to contain more useful instruc- 
tion, and more valuable practical remarks, 
than any that has appeared on the subject. 

Dr, Pinckard has in the press Cases of 
Hydrophobia. 

A third volume of Sermons, by Mr. Clapp. 
will speedily be published. 

Mrs. Kentish, resident at 8t. Salvadore, 
in Brazil, has in the press, through the me- 
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diom of a friend at Liverpool, a Collection 
of Poems, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Dr. W. E. Leach has nearly ready for 
publication, a Synopsis of British Mollusca ; 
bem$ an introduction to the method of ar- 
ranging the shells of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the structure of the animals, with de- 
scriptions and illustrative engravings. 

In the course of the month will be pub- 
lished, m a handsome octavo volume, illus- 
<*ated with plates, Letters from Palestine, 
descriptive of a Tour through Galilee and 
Judea, with some account of the Red Sea 
and of the present state of Jerusalem. ' 

The Authcr of Conversations on Che- 
mistry, & c . has a new work in the press, er - 
UUed, Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 

Memoirs of the Court of James the First. 
By Miss Lucy Aikin. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Crow- 
well, and of his sons, Richard and Henry, 
with some original letters and other famifv 
papers. By Mr. Oliver Cromwell, one of 
the family. 

Travels in various Countries of the East 
being a continuation of his Memoirs on Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey. By Mr. Root. 
Waipole. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, Author of" The 
Honey Moon," &c &c. With two nnpub- 

552 1 p - ys » a n d other Selections from his 
MSS. By Miss Benger. 

An Account of the Life of James Crichton. 
or Cluny, commonly called the Admirable 
Cnchton ; with a Portrait, Notes, and Ap- 
pendix of Original Papers. By Patrick 
Frazer Tytler, F. R. S. C. 

Dialogues, Letters, and Observations, 
illustrative of the Purity and Consistency 
of the Established Church, and proving 
that its interpretations of Scripture are fully 
adequate to produce that religious and 
moral conduct necessary to form the cha- 
racter of a good Christian. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

PROM APRIL 23, TO MAY 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 

Where the add res* of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he mmt be understood to retidc at the 
tame place at the Bankrupt. The Solicitors" name* are between parentheses. 



Atherton J. Warring too, cabinet maker (Mason 
& Houseman, New bridge street. Black friars — 
Ackland T. aeu. Greenwich, butcher (Suter— Ains- 
Worth J. Doltoa, Lancashire, whicster (Adlington 
it Gregory, Bedford-row — Appleyard J. Kingston* 
upon Hull, bricklayer (Hicks, Gray's iun— Austin 
J. Aldersgate street, corn dealer (Barber, Chancery 
lane — Abrahams L. 6t A. Camomile street, oil 
merchant (Lewis Crutched friars— Ainsley R. 
Clonic, Berwick upon Tweed, corn merchant 
(Swatne, Stevens and co. Old Jewry. 

B 

BnylU and Thompson, Piccadilly, ironmongers 
(Bromley* Holborn court, Gray's inn— Brook er W. 
Eaton street, Blackfriare, timber merchant (Quel- 
Ictt 6c co. Dockhead — Beard worth and Baaley (B.) 
Blackburn, cotton manufacturers (Milne & Parry, 
Temple— Bradahaw J. Carlisle street, Soho, tailor 
(Lowe & Bower, Chancery lane — Bound R. Sop- 
ley. Southampton, miller (Bremridge* and Barnes, 
Dyer's buildings — Bates J. Leyboorn. Kent (Brace 
and Selby, Strand — Blackburn & Rousseau, City 
road, dealers (Smith & son, "Dorset street— Bourne 
J?. Leek, ironmonger (Crnso & Coupland- Brook 
G. Lockwood, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturer 
(Battye, Chancery lane — Ball J. Poole, shoemaker 
(Alexander & Holme, New inn— Beekett & Ro. 
berts. Silver street. Wood street, factors (Butler, 
Cornhill — Bcvis T. Oxford street, coach maker 
(Carleton High street, Mary le bone — Blachford R. 
Tower hHl, stationer (Abbott, Mark-lane — Basham 
C. "Norwich, coach maker (Tilbury & Langdale, 
Falcon-square, I-ondon— Brom>ey\ jun. J. Stafford, 
ahoemaker (Price & co. Lincoln's inn— Ball T. 
Key ford, woolstapler (Bridges & co. Red Hon 
square— Barlowe J. Bolton le-Moors, druggist 
(Cross k Company. — Brown and Hams, Botolph 
)ane, ironmongers (Oakley & co. Martin's lane. 
Cannon street— Blske T. Cowes, brewer (Bogue, 
Clement's inn— Birt W. Bristol, broker (Poole and 
ro. Gray's inn — Barch and Smith, Birtles cum 
Bamtord, Lancashire, calico printers (Willis and 
co. Wartjford court— Bell J. R. Old Broad street, 
insurance broker (Kirkman, Cloak lane. 

C 

Cooke W. Birmingham, merchant (Long and 
Austen, Holborn court, Gray's inn— Chapman J. 
Margate, baker (Bell & Brodcrick, Bow church — 
Gooper G. Walton on Thames, brewer (Rogers and 
Son, mauchester buildings, Westminster— Cohen 
G. A St. Swithin's lane, merchant (Bennell and 
Dixnu, SU Swithin's laue — Cummings J. Osborn 
*ueet, Whicechapel, brewer (Argill, Whitechapel — 
Cox J. St. John's street, shopkeeper (Dobson, 
Chancery lane— Coleman W. Gosport, baker (Alex* 
arvfer aud Holme, New ion — Corney J. and R. 
East India Chambers, merchants, (Kearsley and 
Spur, Bishopsgate street. 

D 

Daniel If. Warren street. Fit troy sqeare. coach, 
maker (Abraham, Great Marlborough street— Dun- 
dcrdate, H.and H. T. Lenden, merchanu (Hnrd 
and Johnson, Temple — Deakta and Dyer, Birming- 
ham, dealers (Claike, Richards & Medcalf, Chan- 
ef ry Ixhf— Dyer W. Aldersgate street, goldsmith 
< (Jpulel I, F i-nclnirch street — Davis D. Mew Bond 
street, jeweller (Mayhew, Price & co. Chancery 
' rane—Diion W. jun. Liverpool, wian merchant 



(Ofed and co. — Doming D. Worker, innkeeper 
(Adlington and co Bedford row— Dawson and 
Longden, Silver street, Wood street, colour manu- 
facturers (Fisher, Staples inn — Dufftl J. Brooms- 
grove, grocer (Fladgate and Neild, Essex street — 
Dickinson J. Manchester, dealer (lluid and John- 
son, Temple— Daley J. Woolwich, innkeeper (Fiel- 
der aud Bartley, Duke street, Groavenor square. 

' E 

Ellerby T. Poole, linen draper (Sweet, Stokes, & 
Carr, Basinghall-street — Edwards W. Manchester, 
manufacturer (Adlington and Gregory, Bedford 
row — Earl T. Kingston on Thames', com and < oat 
dealer (Clare and co. Pancras lane— Ewbank J. 
Little Bush lane, bottle merchant (Harrison, Bock- 

Jerabuiy — Elliott H. jam. Tnnbridge Wells, cheese- 
monger (Osbadeston. London street — Evans S. 
Bristol, victualler 'Poole and co. Gray's inn square 
— Eddison T. Romford, linen draper (Evans, Hat- 
ton garden. « 

F 

Folder J. Savage gardens, Tower hill, merchant 
(Wilde, College hill— Fisher T. Liverpool, mariner 
(Dac e and John, Palsgrave place, Temple bar — 
Fox R. jun. Norwich, silk dealer (Taylor and Ros- 
coe. Temple— Foot B. Gracechur eh street, Utvn 
keeper (Reardon and Davis Gracechurch street— > 
Firth M. Cooperbridge, Yorkshire, lime burner 
(Battye, Chancery lane— Fl action F. Berwick 
street, Soho, jeweller (Mayhew and to. Chancery 
lane— Finch R. Cowpcr's row, Crutched friars, 
spirit merchant (Daws and Chatficld, Angel court, 
Throffmortou street. 

G 

Gray J. Drury lane, commission agent (Willett, 
Lothbury— Gortons and Roberts, Tottington, Lan- 
cashire, cotton spinner (Clarke, Richards and Met- 
calfe, Chancery lane— Grimsby J. B. Kingston- 
upon-Hull— Gooilc T. Leominster, draper (Pearson, 
Pump-court, Temple— Go ttrenx J. Minciug lane, 
broker (Bluut and Bowman, Broad street buildings 
— Goode J. Liverpool, merchauc (Avison and 
Wheeler, Liverpool— Golding J. Colchester, tannrr 
(Kelson. Barnard's inn— George and Webb, Bristol, 
sugar refiners (Briee— George W. otherwise Hunt, 
Frorae, clothier (Williams, Red Lion square. 
II 

Harris R. Wood street, Spitat fields, stationer 
(Isaacs, Bury street — Holbrook G. Fleet market, 
poulterer (Kiss, Clifford's inn— Hunter and Orr, 
Bucklcrsbury, merchant (Parish, Bow church — 
Herri* II. Bradford. Wilts, baker (Lukin, Gray 'a 
inn — Heyke and Post, St. Mary hill, merchant 
(Smith and Richards, Basiughall street— Holroyde 
J. Halifax, factor (Brm<*l and Dixon, St. Swilbiifs 
lane— Hodgson It. Fleet street, oilman (Guy, 
Howard street— Hunter J. Barge yard Buckler's* 
bury (Parton, Bow church y»rd— Hate, S. Bishops- 
gate street, tavern keeper (Allison and co. Corn- 
hill— Hall W. Highp-te, victualler (Howell, Sy- 
mond's inn— Henderson and Morley, Ludgate hill, 
drapers (Hartley, New Brhlge atreet— Holder E. 
Whyle, Herefordshire, auctioneer (Bach.Furnival'a 
inn— Highton and Brewer, Broadway, Blackfriars, 
warehousemen (Swain and co. Old Jewry — Hornby 
G. Liverpool, brewer (Black stock and co. Tern pin 
—Hartley C. Whitehaven, joiner (Lowden and co. 
Clement's inn— Halmshaw and Swallow, Herk. 
mondwike, Yorkshire, carpet manufacturer (Evana, 
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Hatttn garden— Hirst A. Beverly, Yorkshire, 
worsted manufacturer (Lamberts, Taj lor and co. 
<Iray *» inn square — Hortou W. S. Rochdale, woollen 
manufacturer (Clarke aud co. Chancery lane. 
I 

Illingwnrth J. Leeds, merchant (Wilson. Greville 
street. Nation gajdeu— Ikiitf, J* Roe he ad, in Mir. 
field, Yorkshire, merchant (Battye, Chancery lane. 
J. 

Jordan, Smith, Stratford, and Litchfield, Leaden* 
h ill street, coach proprietors (Wilkinson, Cornhill 
—Jones S. O, Lambeth, putter (Evitt nod Rixon, 
Haydou square— Jopson nud Wiguall, Liverpool, 
turpentine distillers (AdUngton «od co. Bedford 
row— Jackson, R. W. Melksham, grocer (Stepson, 
Bath. 

K 

Kitcbingman, J. CaLeaton street, mercl i a at 
(Gylby, Berocra street, Oxford road— Kalu and 
Cath, Union street, Little Moorfields, merchants, 
(Stratton and AJIport, SJioreditch. 

L 

Laing C Gsrford street. Lime Louse, ship chand- 
ler (Dennets. Greeves and co. Coleman street — 
Lloyd J. Carnarvon, shopkeeper (AdUngton and 
Gregory, Bedford row— Lavcll J. Lambeth, grocer 
(Wright Feqchurch street— Lough R. Black friars, 
road, '^brassfounder (Bleasedalc bud cp. II*tton 
court, ThreedneedJe street— Levet W. Shadwell, 
grocer (Araory and Coles, Lothbury— Lawrence 
R.Minety, Wilts,, giocer (Blake and Sou, Cooke's 
court, Chancery lane— Lindsey and Flower. Bath, 
silk mercers (Hodgson, Old Jewry— Lowe G. Man- 
chester, merchaut (Clarke and co. Waruford court 
— Langston, senr. R.'Manchester, cotton merchant 
(Ellis. Chancery lane— Levor J. Ashby dc la Zouch, 
draper (Longland and co. Gray's inn— Lowe and 
Cohen, Manchester, fustian manufacturers (Huid 
and Johnson, Temple— Landsell J. Northampton 
square, Clerkenwell, victualler (Robinson & Hine, 
Charterhouse square— Lewis J. Mincing lane, mer- 
chant (Noy and Hurdstone, Miaciug laue— Lee W. 
BostOD, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer (Battye, 
Chj.ncery.lane— LaoRtoo R. London, merchant 
(Chester, Staple's iun. 

M 

Moon J. Acres Barn, Manchester, cotton spinner 
(Milne and Parry, Temple— Mornon R. M Shiplou 
M«llet. grocer (King and Lukin Gray's inn— Mes- 
sier H. Bristol, wool dealer (Edmunds, Symonda 
inn— Marks J. Buh pl:icc, New road, chinaman 
(Lewis, Clenvui's inn-MtadenW. Bath, coach 
maker (Benoe) jmd Dixon, St. SwiUiin's lane- 
Manning W. Bristol, dealer (Frankes, Bristol— 
Mallinson D. & T. Lipton, Yorkshire, clothirra 
(Blown, Huddeisficld— Martin M. D. Burlington 
Arcade, jeweller (Cnrdale and Young, Temple— 
Montague, D. West street. Smithf.Hd. soap maker 
(Allison and co. Free a. a rn com t— Moss R. Good- 
man's field?, watchmaker (Mayhew and co. Chan- 
eery laue— Mumford E. Liverpool, silversmith 
(Dacie and John, Temple bar- Midgley R. Harden, 
Yorkshire, (Ashmore aod Hamilton, Henrietta 
street, Covent garden— M-edouald and Waring, 
Liverpool, merchants (Adlington and co. Bedford 
row. 

N 

KIghtingale and Byrne, George street, Portm an 
Square, tailor (Fielder : nd Bartley, Duke street— 
NorrisT. Whitehart yard, Drury Jane, victualler 
(Milne and Parry, Temple. 

O 

On J. Barge yard, merchant (Pattoo.Bow church 
yard— OuRhtou J. Deretend Mills, Warwick (Hall, 
Great James street, Btdfoid row— Outran J- and 
WeUh w. Liverpool, brewers (Taylor and Deuni- 
K» # Temple. 



F 

Penfold J. Watling street, warehouseman (Bir- 
ket, cloak lane— Palmer J. Wellenborough, wiue 
merchant (Forster and Warner, Lttne-street— Peers 
K. Warrinfton, grocer (Mason & Housemen, Near 
Bridge street— Pierce R. Exeter, stone mason 
(Darke, Church nod Darke, Bedford row— Parkec 
W. Bridgewater, maltster (Alexander and Holme. 
New inu— Parsons A. Montague mews. South 
Heme, dealer (Fielder and Bartley, Duke street— 
Puxley J. Aldermanbury, carpenter (Gray, Tyson 
place— PycrG. Newport, Monmouthshire, store- 
keeper (Cary, Broad street, Bristol— PraUiugton, 
W and A. L. Bewdley, grocers (Benbow and Al- 
ban, Lincoln's inn— Peake T. Great Cogeeehall, 
Esiex, corn factor (Clarke, Great St. TJiomat 
Apostle— Powell J. & E. Hoi born, oil and colour- 
men (Mott, Essex street— Petlitt G. Birmingham, 
glover (Baxter and Bowker, Gray s inn— Poyner 
R. Stafford, butcher (Price and co. Lincoln's inn — 
Parkin W. NafTnton, Yoikahire, miller (Hall and 
Campbell, Beverley— Poyner C. Doncaster, York- 
shire, draper (Watkm and Pooty, Lincoln's ina— 
Paine E. jun. Lawrence Powntney hill, merchant 
(Vaodercom and Comyn, Bosh lane. 

R 

Robinsons and Handcock, Manchester, cotton 
merchants (Ellis, Chancery lanc-^Radrord E. 
Strand tailor (Lewis, Clements inn— Richardson S. 
Nicholas lane, merchant (Smith, Bedford row— 
Rossiter E. Warminster, clothier (Edmunds, Sy- 
niond's inn — Ridley R. Basing lane, carpenter 
(Hodgson, City road— Rees W. Lougher Bui, 
Glamorgan, copper smelter (Price. New squaie v 
Lincoln's inu— Ramsay W. North Shields, ship 
owner (Mitchell and Francis, Cornhill— Rhoades 
T. juo. Hoxton, glass mounter (Bennett, Token- 
house yard— Read and Hellyer, St. Mary hill, 
merchants (Moutrion. Old King's arms yard, Cole- 
man street— Richardson T» King's street, Spital- 
fields, weaver (Fell and co, Henrietta street, Co- 
rent garden— Rickards J. £. C. fit J, jun. Caunon 
street, merchants (Wright, Fenchurch street- 
Ross iter J. Shepton Mallet, clothier (Alexander ec 
Holme, New ino— Roberts E. Cobourgh road, Kent 
road, dealer (Birkitt, Cloak lane. 

S 

Self R. n. Whttecross street, grocer (Wildett 
Tokenhouse yard— Smith, T. York, butter factor 
(Eyie, Gray's inn square— Strathara, P. and J. Ard- 
wick, dyers (Ellis, Chancery lane— Steemson T- 
Kiugstou on Hull, ship builder (Roser and co, 
Burtlet's buildings — Slingsby J. Manchester, calico, 
printer (Kay— Shepherd M. Fareham, hop dealer 
(Alexander and Holme, New inn— Smith W. New. 
casile-upenTyue, grocer (Amory aud Coles, Loth- 
bury— Shoobridge C Kensington, draper (Wilde- 
College hill— Sowdon R. Canterbury, drapei (WaJ- 
ker and co. Old Jewry— Scud am ore C. Manchcs'er, 
woollen mandate turar (Law, Manchester; Adling- 
ton aud co. Bedford row— Sraithson H. Whalley, 
button factor (Makiusou, Temple — Swanzy J. Aus- 
tin friar*, merchant (Dennetts and co. Kiog's arms 
yard, Colt-man sti eel— Smith B. Bristol, coal mer- 
chant (Bourdillon and Heuett, Bread street, City, 
— Scnofield T. Kiugston-upon Tliatuel, malster 
(Paruther and Turner, Loudou-street— Shaw, J. 
Si roue house, Devon, pawn broker (Boson 61 Tins, 
Plymouth. 

T 

Turk T. Rose street, Newgate-market, butcher 
(Lewis, Clem.-nt\ inu— Taylor T. Bristol, tobacco* 
nist (Lambert, Taylor and co. — Tupman J. Gieal 
Russell street, watchmaker (Jones and Bland, 
Great Maiy le-bonc street— Thomson S. Red Cross 
stieet, calenderer (Palmer aod Frauces — Tuson j. 
Cannon stmt road, builder (Lewis, Crntched 
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friars— Tliorapfon J. jAlner street, Sonthwark, 
victualler (Pratt, Harpor street— Tayler T. Guild- 
fort), liquor mere hint (Childe, Upper Thames 
atreet— Tittinsor W. & J. Foster Ube, buUoo 
seller* (Jones, Dew inn— Tolley 8. Kidlingtnn, 
Oxoo, com dealer (Robinson and Hinde, Charter- 
bouse square. 

V 

Vender Cleft. H. H. Lambeth, oil merchant (Bour- 
riilloo and Hewitt, BresJ sueet. 

W 

Wart J. Preston, manufacturer (Ellis, Chancery 
lane— Wilson T. John sneer, Clerkeuwell. car- 
psmter (Jones, Brunswick so,uai a— Williams E. 
Birmingham, victualler (Edmunds, Lincoln's inn- 
Wood R. Hart street, Bloomsbury, paper hanger 
(Hudson, City road— Williams W. C. ThrOgmortou 
street, auctioneer (Alliston and co. Freeman's 
court — Wharton W. it J. Leominster, carriers 
(Berke, Devonshire street. Queen square— Wild 
K. Craven street, 8lraod. tailor (Passmore, Waeu- 
ford court— Wy*tt, T. St. John's street, coach 
master (Williams, Blacktnan street— Warne W. 



Great Queen street, shoemaker (Jones, New tea— 
Watts, W. P. Gosport, victualler (IT ashman. Ely 
tJace— Wotherspoon M. Liverpool, merchant (Orred 
aud oo. Liverpool— Wilson E Naweastle-opon- 
Tyne, merchant (Atkinson and co. Chancery lane 
— Watt J Preston, manufacturer (Ellis, Chancery 
Jane— Walker J. WestSmith6eld, tailor (Carpenter, 
Old Jewry— Wood B. Marlborough, hosier (Tay- 
lor, John fctrect, Bedfoid row — Williams P. G. 
Princes street, Mary-le-bone, painter (Ripley. Gol- 
den square— Williams L. Brighton, carpenter (Pal. 
mer and France, Bedford row— Woodward J. Ban- 
bury, Oxon. upholder (Piatt, Lincoln's inn — Wad- 
dington, G. Blackburn, factor (Ro thermal, Throg- 
morton street. 

T 

Yaadall E. Hoddesdon, Herts, coach proprietor 
(Gray. Tyson place, Kingsland— Tates G. Totten- 
ham court road, plumber (Turner, Perry street. 
Z 

Zimmer J. Welbeck street, merchant (Oakley it 
Birch, Martin's lane, Cannon street. 



DIVIDENDS. 



A 

Ashworth J. Manchester, grocer, May 88— Ash- 
mead T. Bristol, haberdasher. May 24 aud 31— 
Asbby R. Poultiy, engraver. May et— Anderson A. 
Philpot Sane, merchant. May 22- Abbott P. D.* 
Powis pUcr, iusurauce broker, May 25— Appleyaid 
J. Cioss stiect, ILutou garden, merchaut. May 22 
— Abbott P. Lime street, merchant, July 5— Alkin* 
son J. W, Morden, Surrey, farmer, Juue 12— All- 
port E. Birmingham, plater, June 17. 

B 

Barnard W. Lloyd's coffee house, underwriter. 
May 15— Bartlett R. Vincent square, wheelwrights, 
barge master, May 22 — Boyle R Themes street, 
merchant, May 8 — Bonser, Newcomb and Pesson, 
Cannon street, silk manufacturers, June 29 — Biyan 
W. Wl ite Lion rourt, merchant, May 22— Bell C. 
F and R. F. Oxfoid street, draper. June 5— Black, 
born J. Witham, Esses, coiufat tor, May £5— Boyce 
J. Romford, farmer, Jnly 3— Brooke Ac Bowsread, 
Hantwich, brewers, May 27— Bishop T. Birming- 
ham, bayonet maker. May 25— Bluek E. Brockton, 
Miller, May 2f>— Bait, Backsbcll iz Batt, Witney, 
bankers, June 5— Betts T. Honduras street, dis- 
tiller, June 12— Bishop A. Maidstone, distiller, 
July 3 — Bond W. Dover, brewer. June 8— Bayn 
ton T. it W, Kiddet minster, giocers, June 8- Bar- 
nard 11. Lloyd's coffee bouse, underwriter, June I 
—Beckett O. Winchester, wine merchant, June 15 
— Blundelt M. B. it S. Holborn bridge, drapers, 
June 12— Beckett W. B. Wakefield, draper, June 
85— Broadbelt W. Preston, corn merchant, June 
26— Burn W. it R. Exeter, tailois, June 0. 
C 

Cullum P. P. Lambeth, brewer, May 22— Cohurn 
T. Newland, Oxford, wool stapler, May 15— Crow- 
ley T. Kingston upoo-Hull, grocer, May 18— Clancy 
W. Broad street, provision merchaut, May 15 — 
Coles A- Portland street, coach maker, May 18 — 
Cooke H. Coleman street, merchant. May 25— 
Charlcton J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, MayC5— C ranch 
W. G. Guildford street, Surrey, draper, May 22— 
Coweu G. Great Picscott street, merchants, May 
22— Campbell, P. Liverpool, draper. May 31 — 
Children G. Woodgate W. T. it Scoone, W. Tun- 
bridge, Kent, bankers, May 25— Cutbush H. & W. 
Maidstone, caipentrrs. May 25— CartwrightG. Bir- 
mingham, bellows maker, May 25-Card S sen. 
Mercwitks, farmer, June 8— Coates W. Skiptoo, 



grocer, June 9— Callen M. Liverpool, merchant, 
June 10— Colbeck it Ellis, Castleneld ; Wilkes, sen. 
Burley ; Hoidworth, Bradford, and J. HoIdwoiUi, 
Morley, Yorkshire, flax spinners, June 19. 
D 

Dow ley T. ot J. Willow street, Bankside, com 
dealer, May 15— Dubois .1. Brixton, insurance bro- 
ker. May 15— Dowdall J. Dartmouth street, car- 
penter, May 15 -Dean J. Poplar, baker, May 18— 
Demezy K. Southampton, inn keeper, Afay 1ft— 
Day R. Crooked lane, oilman, Juue 1 — Davis J. 
Cardiff, builder. May 28— Dancey J. Bristol, dra- 
per. May 25— Duffield J. Tottenham street, coal 
dealer. May 2y— Delamiiine 11. Liverpool, mer- 
chants. June 14— Day H. Tovil, seed crusher, July 
31— Dibdm J. Camberwell, victualler, June 15— 
Dow ley T. end J. Bankside, coal merchants. 
May 22. 

E 

F.lgar W. Maidstone, grocer, May 11— Evans X. 
Grimsby, Worcester, coal dealer. May 25— Everett 
W. Cambridge, corn dealer, J une 4* 
F 

Friday R. jun. Islewortb, barge master. May 15 
—Foster T. St E. S. Y aiding, roalstefs, May 11— 
Forder W. Basingstoke, coach proprietors, May 1— 
Fiwrett, G. George yard, paper hanger, May 18 — 
Fowler J. Birchm lane, broker. May 18— Furniss J. 
Liverpool, draper. May lp— Fletcher J. Liverpool, 
ship chandler, May 31— Favence G. Copftthall 
court, bill btoker, Jone 5— Pnwler W. St J. Alder * 
Mills, Staffordshire, millers, June 14. 

G 

Carrod S.Paddiogton street, bookbinder. May 15- 
— Gt'jbs J. Buxtead, Sussex, farmer. May 10— Our- 
nctt A. Liverpool, merchant. May 21— Gray R. 
Norwich, broker, May 17— Grellier and Cranch. 
Guildford street, Borough, lime burners, May fit 
— Oompcrla A. Great Winchester street, merchant* 
May 22— Gray J. it B. London, merchant*, May 
26— Griffiths J. Bristol, victualler, June 17— Con- 
stant O . WeJclose square, sugsr refiner, June 12. 
H 

Hsdwen W. Lancaster, sailcloth maaafaeturer, 
May 19— Humble 8. Liverpool, hop factor. May 
29— names J. Longton, Lancashire, carrier, May, 
20— Houghton H. War ton, Lancashire, dealer. May' 
18— Hardisty and Lodge, Thornhill, merchants. 
May 22— Hazard S. K. Liverpool, merchant, May 
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18— Harobly W. Falsaeoth, merchant, May ?9— 
Harper J. Fleet street, bookseller, May 89— Has- 
well B. Wellington Herefordshire, grocer, June 3«— 
Haddan W. Clements lane, tea dealer, June 12 — 
tlollaud and Ball, Worcester, hop merchants, June 

16 — Hughes S. Liverpool, liquor merchant, June 

17— Humble M. Liverpool, merchant, June 14. 

J 

Jones 8. St. Paul's church yard, silk manufac- 
turer, May 25— Johnson J. £. Hyde street, Blooms- 
bury, mariner, May 15— Jones R. Basioghall street, 
factor, May 25— Johnson R. Plymouth, grocer, 
May 25— Johnson W. & H. Liverpool, coach ma- 
kers, May 31— Jarvis II. Tottenham court road, 
cabinet maker, June 29— Jenkins T. Judd street, 
mariner, June 12— Jordan W. Barn wood, Glouces- 
tershire, corn dealear, June 14. 

K 

Kay W. Liverpool, paper dealer. May CO— Kar- 
peles ft. Dover, frnit dealer, June 5— Kirkmao J. 
City road, brewer, May 8— Knibbs J. II. Lime- 
street, insurance broker, June 12. 

L 

Long & Feltoe, Tower street, wine merchants, 
May 29— La Forte Merac M. Queen-street, Cheap, 
aide, warehouseman, May 18— Lane T North Aud- 
ley street, upholder, June 5— Logan, Lenox, Stubs, 
and Welsh, Liverpool, merchants, June 5 — Lukey 
T. Fowey, grocer, June 7 — Lean, J. H. Fenchurch 
street, insurance broker, Jane 5— Laing G. Deme- 
rara, merchant, June 12. 

M 

Mills C. E. Stamford, upholder. May 27— Morley 
O. Lewes, Sussex, carpenter, May 22— Mead J. 
Birmingham, wheelwright, June 8 — Muir A. Leeds, 
linen draper, June 26— Middlewood J. W. White- 
chapel, perfumer, May 22— Marsden S. Manchester, 
diy Salter, June 17— Miles J. High Holborn, draper, 
June 12 — Mumford W. Sherne, and J. Eastdown, 
Htgbam. Kent, timber merchants, June 12— Mills 
W. A. Kempsey, miller, June 14. 

N 

Howell & Birch, Jewry street, Aldgatc, whole- 
sale stationets, June 12. 

P 

Packer W. High street, Whitechapel, oilman, 
May 15— Palmer W. Clifton, May 20.— Peyton J. 
Christchurcli, Hants, draper, May 11— Polley J. 
Gray's inn lane, glazier. May 25— Pearson P. Li- 
verpool, merchant, Jun. 1 — Pratt J. Brook's place, 
surgeon, May 22— Poulgram H. and R. Fowey, 



shipwright, June 6— Pallet! k Mastey, Love lane, 
factor, June 22— Parsons S. Hanover street, Long 
acre, coach plater, June 12 — Proctor and Beater, 
Sleyning lane, cloth factors, June 12. 

R 

Roper T. Islington, rope maker, May 15— Reed 
J. Newcastle*upon Tyne, sadler. May 11 — Roberta 
J. Wood stieet, Spitalfields, silk weaver, June 8— 
Ritchie 6c Moffatt, Liverpool, merchants, June C— 
Rees W. Bristol, ship owner. May 27— Richards 
S. Liverpool, merchant, May 31— Reed J. Fleet 
street, bookseller. May 22— Roure J. P. De Angel 
court, merchant, June 15— Rogers B. Aston-upoo* 
Mersey, corn dealer, June 9. 

S 

Sheath A. Boston, banker, May 14— Simpson H. 
T. Manchester, hosier, May 31— Soutton E Snow 
hill, dealer, May 15— Seager S. P. Maidstane, dee- 
ler, May 11— Smart J. Kingsgate street, May 11— 
Shackelton 8. Leeds, shopkeeper, May 26— S'Barbe 
J. Austin friais. ship owner, May 20 — Simpson O. 
Upper Orosvenor street, mariner. June 8— Savidge 
J. East Stoke, coal sel.er. June 19— Sissel T. Jewia 
street, tailor, May 22— Salmon R. Aldharo, Essex, 
carpenter, June 14— Sanderson J. Leeds, draper, 
June 17— Sykes J. & J. merchants, June 17— Sweet 
M. Taunton, inn Jteeper, June 15— Somerby W. 
Fish street hili, merchant, June 12. 

T 

Thomason, Underbill, and Gent, Birmingham, 
merchant, May 17— Tappenden J. Faversham, scri- 
vener, May 26— Tomlinson W. Toxeth park, Las. 
cashire, meichant, May 21— Todd & Wright, Titch* 
borne street, haberdashers, May 22— Taylor J. Gos- 
port, pawnbroker, May 27— Taylor W. Liverpool, 
merchant, May 26— Taylor S. Oxendon street, 
merchant, June 5 — Thistle wood G. Muscovy court, 
Tower hill, flour factor, June 8— Twemlow W. 
Winnington, drug vender, June 8— Todd G. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, spirit merchant, June 14— Tay. 
lor J. sen. Old street road, pasteboard manofae. 
turer, June 12. 

W 

Wolf and Wise, Manchester, cotton dealers, 
May 15— Wilmot S. R. Bristol, brewer, May IS— 
Warwick and Aldred, Rotherham, chemists, May 
14— Wright C. Charles street. Soho, upholsterer. 
May 18— Workman J. Oasby, Cumberland, sheep 
dealer, May 26— Watson S. Newcastle upon-Tyne, 
merchant, June 5— Woolcombe W. & W. jun. Re- 
t her hi the, ship builders, June 15, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

AMONGST the many proceedings of 
the House of Commons within the pre- 
sent month, nothing perhaps k more 
curious than the number of the arrests 
of their own members, ordered by the 
authority of the House. We do not 
make this observation as disputing either 
the right of the House or the propriety 
of its exercise: we merely notice the 
singular appearance which it gives to 
our proceedings amongst foreigners, who 
do not understand them, and who judge 
of acts by their forms, and not by their 
substance. 

The Catholic Question has again been 
revived, and we rejoice to perceive that 
Jfiw Monthly Mag.— No. 06, 



the country is awakening to a sense of 
its danger on that head. Persons of all 
sects deprecate concessions. There is 
indeed this wide difference between other 
dissenters from the established church 
and Catholics. The Trinitarian and 
Unitarian may associate without waging 
war on the religious opinions of each 
other : not so the Catholic ; he regards 
all dissenters from his church as heretics, 
and it is an imperious duty imposed upon 
him to rescue them from destruction — 
and therefore he cannot be passive. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

On the 3d, Mr. Qrattan moved the 
House for a committee to consider the 
state of the laws relating to the Roman 

VMs.IL 30 ^ 
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Catholics of this kingdom, and also the 
oaths and declarations required to be 
taken by them, in order to the enjoy- 
\ ment of civil offices and the exercise of 
civil functions. After an animated dis- 
cussion, in which much argument was 
adduced on both sides, the motion was 
negatived by a majority of only two — 
241 being for it, and 243 against it. It 
is well known that upwards of 40 mem- 
bers were in readiness to vote against 
the question, but they were taken by 
surprise. 

The report of the Bank Committee 
was presented to the House on the 6th 
by Mr. Peel. We regret that our pre- 
sent limits will not allow us to give a 
copy of the original document. It com- 
mences with a fact, whicli, though neces- 
sary to put forth, must have long been 
known to every man in the kingdom, 
that the bank is not only solvent, but 
that its affairs are in a flourishing con- 
dition. It appears from the statement 
of the committee, that if it were called 
upon to pay all its outstanding demands 
at this time, it would still have a ba- 
lance, after paying of above eleven mil- 
lions, exclusively of the debt due to it 
from government, to the amount of 
about fourteen millions, repayable at the 
expiration of the charter. 

The motion which was agreed to, of 
inquiring into the state of the royal 
burghs in Scotland, is likely to lead to 
some very important changes. 

The report for regulating the settle- 
ment of the poor was thrown out on the 
10th by a motion of Mr. C. Phillips, 
which was carried, that the report of it 
should be read a second time that day 
six .months. Great alarms were felt at 
the principle of this bill, especially in 
the manufacturing districts of the king- 
dom, where a casual population must 
always be attracted, from the employ- 
ment that can be obtained, but which 
would have been converted into a bur- 
den upon the resident inhabitants by the 
operation of the proposed law. 

On the 13th the attorney general 
moved for leave to bring in a bill by 
which the neutrality of this country, 
pending the struggle between Spain and 
her colonies, shalfbe maintained. 

The bill for abolishing the game laws 
was rejected on the 14tn by a great ma- 
jority. This affords us another occa- 
sion for congratulation to those who 
view with alarm the spirit of change that 
is abroad. It is but to name any exist- 
ing law or institution to the numerous 
theorists and reformers of the day, to 



have it condemned with execrations, as 
oppressive and tyrannical. 

Mr. Tierney brought forward his long 
promised motion on the state of the 
nation on the 18th, in a speech of con- 
siderable length, and displaying much 
eloquence, but, at the same time, much 
rancour towards his Majesty's ministers. 
Notwithstanding the able support ha 
received from those gentlemen on his 
side of the House, the confidence of the 
members at large in the present admi- 
nistration was most triumphantly mani- 
fested by a majority of above two to one 
against it, and that in the fullest house 
ever known in the annals of Parliaments. 
The speech of Lord Castlereagh deli- 
vered upon this occasion, was amongst 
the finest ever delivered before the 
House : in the midst of great eloquence 
and happy illustration, many plain truth* 
on the 6tate of our affairs and the con- 
stitution of parties were elicited. 

lu the Lords the great question of the 
bank came under discussion on the 21st. 
It was preceded by the communication 
of an important document, which was a 
paper delivered to government by the 
directors of the bank, containing their 
views of the plan recommended by the 
committees or the two Houses of Par- 
liament This paper is dated the 20th 
inst. and expresses, in strong language, 
the opinions of the directors, that the 
proposed plan cannot be carried into 
execution without the risk of producing 
great mischief to the country. They 
profess their willingness, however, to 
co-operate with any measure deliberately 
sanctioned by the legislature, and are 
only anxious to escape from the respon- 
sibility of those evils which they antici- 
pate as the inevitable result of the one 
contemplated, and in which, had they 
remained silent, they were apprehensive 
they might be considered as acquiescing. 
They chiefly complain, that, by the de- 
claration of a definite period, within 
which they are to pay in cash, and by 
the specification of intermediate but fixed 

{leriods, at which they are to pay in bun- 
ion, they will be precluded from exer- 
cising any discretionary power in regu- 
lating the amount of circulating medium, 
according to the exigencies or the com- 
munity ; and thev apprehend great em- 
barrassments ana dangers to all the pub- 
lic interests of the nation, by being thus 
deprived of that discretionary power. 

The resolutions, founded upon the 
report of the Secret Committee on Bank 
Affairs, were moved on the 24th by Mr. 
Peel, in an able and eloquent speech} 
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The House, after having given them all 
that serious attention which such im- 
portant measures required, and after a 
protracted debate, which lasted nearly 
two nights, ordered bills, founded on 
those resolutions to be drawn, without 
a dissentient voice. 

We are happy to observe that the lan- 
guage used throughout the whole of 
this important discussion has been that 
of the most becoming temperance, mo- 
deration, and conciliation. The senti- 
ment of both sides of the House dis- 
played a laudable desire to allay the 
alarm with which the commercial inte- 
rests have been seized on the occasion, 
while those gentlemen immediately con- 
nected with the bank have afforded the 
gratifying assurance, that there is no 
ground for the apprehension entertained 
that the bank would, in consequence of 
the adoption of the resolutions, contract 
its issues for public accommodation. 

On the 25th the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved that the sum of 
200,000/. of the unclaimed dividends be 
applied to the public services, which was 
carried. 

Sir C. Monk made a motion for the 
production of certain papers regarding 
the military occupation of Parga in 
1814. 

PRANCE. 

The final decision of the Chamber of 
Peers upon the law of the liberty of the 
press, was carried by a majority of 108. 
The amount of securities to be demand- 
ed from the conductors or proprietors of 
periodical writings, was the great topic 
of debate, and it was ultimately agreed, 
tfeat securities should be required for 
tvery dailv journal. 

The trial of Marinet and Cantillon, 
charged with an attempt to assassinate 
the Duke of Wellington, has excited a 
considerable interest among all classes * 
and their acquittal is much to be regretted, 
though not to be wondered at, that this 
judicial examination should have given 
birth to sentiments, which shew, by their 
re-action, that the public feeling in Pa- 
ris is not an amicable one towards the 
illustrious individual whose life was me- 
naced. 

The discussions on the subject of the 
Budget has been maintained with great 
energy on either side. On the grant of 
a sum of 2,200,000 francs, payment made 



to England, in execution of the Conven- 
tion of the 3rd September, a demand of 
some explanation as to the nature of the 
treaty was made by M. Beugnot: the 
reply was, that it was a compromise 
made for public property captured by the 
English army about Bourdcaux and the 
south, on the invasion of 1814. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The terms of a truce and suspension of 
hostilities for two years', between the Por- 
tuguese and Tunisians, was signed by 
their respective commissioners. 

The Portuguese government, in order 
to clear the coast of Brazil from the nu- 
merous Insurgent privateers, had, in ad J 
dition to the armed ships sent from other 
ports, dispatched from Pernambuco a 
sloop of war to cruize in search of them. 
Very shortly after this vessel had put to 
sea, instead of her taking privateers, she 
was herself captured by them, after an 
action which lasted nearly two hours, as 
the Portuguese are so ill suited to con- 
duct any naval enterprise. The corsairs 
which took the sloop of war, sailed un- 
der the flag of General Artigas, and were 
filled chiefly with American sailors. 
^ The Madrid official gazettes have pub- 
lished dispatches, recently received by 
the government, from Morillo and the 
Military commandant of Calabozo. 

They communicate details of the pas- 
sage or the Aranca by the royal troops. 
In the action that took place, it is stated, 
that the Insurgent forces in that quarter 
were completely routed ; having two 
hundred men killed and many wounded. 
Their retreat put the Royalists in pos- 
session of a considerable number of hor- 
ses, arms, and cattle ; the latter now oc- 
cupy the fertile plains of Merecuria, and 
are well provided with every necessary 
to terminate the campaign. They were 
about to follow up their success by pur* 
suing the retreating rebel forces. 

AMERICA. 

The Russians appear to have relin- 
quished to the United States, all her 
right to the countries on the Pacifie 
ocean south of the 56th degree of North 
latitude; Great Britain having relin- 
quished all her'8 to the tame countries, 
after the ten years stipulated in the late 
treaty with respect to a certain portion 
of them. The United States will now 
possess a territory embracing fifteen ds» 
grees of latitude in the Pacific osean. 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 



IN 



BULLETIN OP TUB KING'S HBALTH. 

Windsor Castle, May 21, 1819. 
His Majesty's bodily health continues to 
he good, and he is generally in cheerful spi- 
rits ; but his Majesty's disorder is undimi- 
nished. 

(Signed as usual.) 
Preferments.] The Rev. Robert James 
Carr, Vicar of Brighton, to the Prebend al 
Stall of Hurstbourne and Burbage, in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury —The Rev. 
Arthur Edward Howman, Vicar of Shiplake, 
appointed Master of St. Nicholas's Hospital, 
near Salisbury.— The Rev. Dr. Gauntlett, 
Viear of Potsea, to a Prependal Stall in St. 
Paul's Cathedral.— The Rev. Mr. Worsley, 
of Gatcombe, to the Vicarage of Kingston.— 
The Rev. Henry Charles Morgan, to the 
rectory of Winstone, Gloucestershire. — Rev. 
Francis Dysoa, rector of Sou th-T id worth, 
Hants,* to be chaplain in ordinary to his 
Majesty.— The Rev. Henry Faulkner, A. B. 
to the rectory of North Piddle.— The Rev. 
Henry Charles Hobart, M. A. was installed 
Bishop Prependary in Hereford Cathedral. — 
The Res. R. Knight, jun. to the Rectory 
of Newton Nottage, Glamorganshire. — The 
Rev. Thomas Hurford Siely, M. A. of Caius 
College, Cambridge, appointed Chaplain to 
the British Embassy at Lisbon.— The Rev. 
John Hewlet, B. D. Preacher at Foundling 
Hospital, to the valuable Rectory of Hilgay 
Norfolk. — The Rev. Robert Pearce, M. A. 
Vicar of Allensmoreand Clehoneer, and one 
of the Minor Canons of Hereford Cathedral, 
is instituted to the Vicarage of HoJmer, and 
the Chapel of Huntingdon annexed. — The 
Rev. R. H. Gretton, M. A. is instituted to 
the rectory of Nantwich, in Cheshire. — 
\ The Rev. Robert Roberts, M. A. vicar of 
Haverhill, in the county of Suffolk, to the 
rectory of Little Thurlow, in the same coun- 
ty.— The Rev. James Donne, B. A. of St 
John's college, is appointed domestic chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Lord Monson. — The 
Rev. R. Hewitt, M. A. Vicar of Lever, in 
Lancashire, to the Rectory of Westhorpe, 
Norfolk. — A dispensation has passed the 
Great Seal, enabling the Rev. R. Clifton, M. 
A. to hold the rectory of St Nicholas, in the 
city of Worcester, with the rectory of Mat- 
son, Gloucestershire.— The Rev. J. Tweed, 
jun. has been instituted to the rectory of 
Hintlesham, Suffolk.— The Rev. W. Harby, 
to the rectory of Great Leighs, Oxfordshire. 
—The R«v. J. R. Hun ton, to the vicarage of 
JMckhiU, Yorkshire.— The Rev. William 
Grey Hughes, of Newport, Pembrokeshire, 
to the vicarage of Liandyssil, in the county 
of Cardigan. — The Rev. William Jones, per- 
fttual Curate of Henfynyw, to the perpetual 
curacies of Uanerchayron and Dinewydd, 
ft the ^county of Cardigan.— The Rev. J. 



Mnncaster, of Roth well, is nominated to the 
perpetual curacy. of Selby Yorkshire. — The 
Rev. James Clarke Franks, M. A. of Trinity 
college, is appointed Chaplain of that socie- 
ty.— The Rev. Henry Charles Hobart, M.A. 
was in tailed Bishop's Prependary in Here- 
ford Cathedral.— The Rev. Richard Henry 
Gretton, M. A. has been instituted by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, to the rectory of 
Namptwich.— The Rev. C. H. Groves, B, 
A. of University college Oxford, one of fiord 
Poulet's domestic chaplains. — The Rev. 
John Bishop, A. B. was elected one of the mi- 
nor canons of Gloucester. — The Rev. Edw. 
Payne, M. A. Vice Provost of King's college, 
Cambridge, is presented to the rectory of 
Hepworth, in Suffolk.— The Rev. Richard 
Grape, M. A. Fellow of Worcester college, 
Oxon,and rector of Hinlip.— The Rev.C. H. 
Pulsford, A. M. Prependary of Wells Cathe- 
dral, is instituted to the rectory of King* wes- 
tern, in that county.— The Rev. Matthew 
Marsh, A.M. rector of Winlerglow, and 
Brinkworth, in Wiltshire, is presented to the 
Chancellorship of that Diocese. — A dispen- 
sation has passed the great seal enabling the 
Rev. T. Thorp, M. A. rector of Burton Ove- 
ry, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Ons- 
low, to hold the rectory of Carlton Curlieu, 
cum Ilston, Leicestershire.— The Rev. C. H. 
Pulsford, M. A. Prependary of Wells Ca- 
thedral, to the rectory of Kingweston, Somer- 
set—The Rev. T. Grinsfleld, M. A. to the 
curacy of St. Mary le Pert, Bristol. 

Population of the City of London It 
appears from official documents that Lon- 
don within the walls contained in 1701, 
139,300 inhabitants; in 1750, 87,000; in 
1801, 78,000; and in 1811, only 57,000.— 
It also appears that in 1813, London within 
the walls contained 97 parishes, having 67 
churches, and a population of only 55,484 
persons ; while Westminster and its Liber- 
ties, Southwark, and 12 out-parishes of 
the Metropolis, contain 27 parishes, 27 
churches, and a population of 686,655 
persons ! 

Births.] At his house in Wim pole-street, 
the lady of Wm. Sneddon, esq. ot a son. — 
Mrs. Charles Woodward, of Bull-head- 
court, Newgate-street, of a daughter. — 
The Hon. Mrs. Charles Paget, of a son.— 
At his house in Upper Berkeley-street, the 
lady of the Hon. Warwick Lake, of * 
daughter.— The lady of Clement Swetea- 
ham, esq. of Somerford Booth, Cheshire, 
of a son.— The lady of W. Thomas, esq, 
of Dean-street, Southwark, of a daughter.— 
In Manchester-street, the lady of. J. C. 
Freeling, esq. of a son.— In Cleveland* 
place, the Hon. Mrs. Lushington, of a son, 

At Lambeth Terrace, the lady or John 

Begbie, esq. of a sob.— In Upper Seymour* 
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street, tht lady of Sir John Chandos Reade, 
bart. of a daughter. — In Cleveland-row, 
Lady Louisa Lambton, lady of J. G. Lamb- 
ton, esq. M. P. a daughter — In Charles- 
street, Berkley-square, the lady of Thomas 
Bates Rous, esq. of a daughter. — At his 
house in Howland-street, Fitaroy-square, 
the lady of William Nodes, esq. of a son. — 
Lady Charles Bentinck of a son. — In Con- 
duit-street, the Right Hon. lady James 
Stuart, of a daughter. — Mrs. Richards, 
Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square, of 
a son.— Countess Flahaut was safely deli- 
vered of a daughter. — The lady Charlotte 
Macgregor Murray was safely delivered of 
a son. — at Mrs. Robart's, 49, Lower Gros- 
venor-street, the lady of John Madocks, esq. 
of a daughter and still-born son. — At 
Oxford House, Grosvenor-place, London, 
lady Milton, of a daughter, being her Lady- 
ship's seventh child. — Lady of J. Brown 
Wilks, of a still-born child. — Mrs. Arthur 
Miller Rose, City-road, of a son — In York- 
street, the lady of Lieut. Dance, 3d Life- 
guards, of a son. 

Marriage $. ] John Kirkland, eldest son 
of John Kirkland, esq. of Glasgow, to Au- 
gusta Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Major-General John Agmondesham Vesey. 
—The Rev. Thomas Fuller, Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, to Sophia 
Mary, fourth daughter of the late Wm. 
Paterson, esq. of Devonshire-place, and St. 
David's, in the Island of Jamaica. — Clot- 
worthy Macartney, esq. of Dublin, to Jane, 
daughter of the lata James Mayne, esq. of 
Honduras. — D. D. Dalison, esq. of Hamp- 
tons, in die county of Kent, to Anne Maria 
Shaw, daughter of Sir John Shaw, bait, of 
Kenward, in the same county. — R. H. 
Sparks, esq. of Tottenham, to Fanny, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Roberts, 
Vicar of the same place. — The Rev. James 
Stratten, of Maida-vale, Paddington, to 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of Thos. Wilson, 
esq. of Highbury-place.— Joseph Sills, esq. 
to Catherine, widow of the lata William 
Paulton, esq. and youngest daughter of 
James Payn, esq. of Maidenhead. — At 
Mary le Bone New Church, Henry St. 
John Georges, esq. of the 19th Lancers, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
David Mitchell, esq.— At the New Church, 
8t Mary-le-bone, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, the Rev. John 
Peter Chambers, Rector of Heddenham, in 
this county, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter 
of J. R. Maxwell, esq. of Harley-street, 
London. — At St. Martin's Church, London, 
Mr. William Stafford of Piccadilly, to Mrs. 
Mary Briant, of Vine-street, Piccadilly.— i 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire, to Miss 
Glover, of Keppcl-street, Russell-square. — 
Lieut.-Col. Wetnyss, to Miss Ball, only 
daughter and heiress of the lateH. P. Ball, 
esq— At St. Ann's, Soho, Edward Walker, 
esq. of Blackheath, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Fawcett, Rector of 
Aynho, in this county.— William Barrett of 



Bridge-street, to Mary, daughter of the 
late William Coghlan, esq. of this city. — 
At Hackney, Thomas, only son of John 
Wadham, esq. of Frenchay, near Bristol, to 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of the late 
William Cook, esq. of Grove-street Hack- 
ney. — At the New-Church Mary-le-bone, 
Jasper Atkinson, jan. esq. of the Royal 
Mint, to Miss Louisa Gill, only daughter of 
the late Captain and lady Harriett Gill. — 
At Stoke Newington, John Scott, esq. of 
Islington, to Miss Ley, of the former 
place.— At St. George the Martyr's, Queen- 
square, I. W. Bell, esq. of Bernard-street, 
Russell-square, to Anna Maria, youngest 
daughter of W. B. Luttly, esq. ef Wands- 
worth. — At Newington Church, the Rev. 

H. G. Phillips, Rector of Great Welnetham r 
and Vicar of Mildenhall, in this county, to 
Frances, fourth daughter of Capt. Thomas, 
of Dover-place, Kent-road — Nash Crosier 
Hilliard, of Gray's-inn, Solicitor, third sur- 
viving son of the late Edward Hilliard, esq. 
to Lettice Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Hallett, esq. of Denford House, Berks. 
— Alexander Grant, esq. of Clapham, and 
Adam-rstreet, A del phi, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. W. Thorotd, of 
Weelsby House, Lincolnshire. — Jn. Maule, 
esq. of Huntingdon, to Miss Elizabeth 
Watson, the only daughter of William 
Watson, esq. of Wisbech, in the county of 
Cambridge. — Mr. Robert Goldstone, of 
Westgate-buildings, to Miss Bowden, of 
Old Bond-street. — At St. George's Hanover- 
square, London, by the Rev. the Vice- 
Chancellor of this University, the Right 
Hon. the Earl Temple, M.P. eldest son of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, to the Right Hon. the Lady Mary 
Campbell, second daughter of the Earl of 
Breadalbane. — At St. James's-church, Lon- 
don, the Hon. Richard Neville, (son of 
Lord Braybrook,) to lady Jane CornwaHis, 
(daughter of the Marquis of Cornwallis.— 
At St. George the Martyr's, Queen-square, 

I. W. Bell, esq. of Bernard-street, Russell- 
square, to Anna Maria, youngest daughter 
of W. B. Lutly, esq. of Wandsworth.— At 
Stepney, Thomas Brigham Toovey, sur- 
geon, to Harriet Walton Fraxer, eldest 
daughter of the late Richard Fraxer, esq. at 
Lambeth.— At Hadley, Middlesex, the Rev. 
Edmund Harden, to Maria, daughter of the 
late J. C. Blanckenhagen, esq.— At White- 
chapel-church, J. H. L. youngest son of 
J. K. Jardine, esq. of Wixoe, Suffolk, to 
Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. 
John Lane, Vicar of Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts. — At St. George's-church, Hanover 
square, James Buckton, esq. Solicitor, of 
Doctor's Commons, London, to Eliza Phil- 
lippa, third daughter of the late Mr. George 
Link, of Hereford. — At St. James's-church, 
John, second son of the late Joseph Mas- 
fen, esq. of Cannock, Staffordshire, to Anna 
Maria, daughter of the late Rev. George 
Bellasis, D. D. Rector of Yattenden, and 
Vicar of Basildon and Ashampstetd^-At 
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St. Ann's-church, Edward Walker, esq. of 
Blackheath, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Fawcett, Rector of Aynho, 
Northamptonshire. — Woodbine Parish, jun. 
esq. son of the Chairman of the Board of 
pxcise in Scotland, to Amelia, only daugh- 
ter of Leonard Becher Morse, esq. of Nor- 
wood — Mr. Joseph Joynson, of Vauihall, 
Surrey, to Miss Mary Wright, of Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire. — At Han well-church, 
William Rhodes James, esq. to Caroline, 
second daughter of the late Richard Pope, 
esq. — At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Lieut Wro. B. ilowyer, R. N. to Frances, 
daughter of the late Captain Beek, of the 
East India Service. 

Died ] At Enfield Highway, Mr. J. Wil- 
son, 58. A Horticulturist of considerable 
eminence — Rowland, the only son of Mr. 
Brasbridge, of Fleet-street, 28— The infant 
son of C. Teesdale, esq.— Maria, the wife of 
T. H. Budd, esq. of Bedford-row.— At his 
lordship's house, in Clarges-street, Char- 
lotte, Countess of Onslow, 69 — In St. James's 
Place, R. Lyster, esq. one of the Represen- 
tatives for Shrewsbury— At Harefield, near 
Uxbridge,Marianne Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. G. Faussett— Mr. J. Irwin, of Oxford- 
street 61— -In Poland-street, the Rev. W. 
Strickland, head of the ancient family of 
Stnckland.of Sizer, Westmoreland, 87. He 
made over, at an early age, to his younger 
brother (grandfather of the present repre- 
sentative of the family, C. S. Standish. esq.) 
the whole of his patrimonial inheritance, re- 
serving only a small annuity, and retired to 
the English Jesuit's college, at St. Omer's, 
where he embraced the ecclesiastical state as 
a member of that society— At his house, in 
Devonshire-place, J. Tunno, esq. 74— In 
Park-street, Mr. F. Fiorello, for many years 
known as a great musical composer — In 
Charlotte-row, Walworth, Mrs. Cooper, re- 
lict of the late B. Cooper, of Botolph-lane, 
Orange-merchant, 79— In Half-moon-street, 
Piccadilly, Major Scott Waring, who was 
long distinguished in the House of Com- 
mons for his unremitting exertions in the 
cause of his friend, the late Mr. Warren 
Hastings— At his house, Museum-street 
Bloomsbury, W. Baker, 58, well known in 
the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square, 
where he had been letter-carrier from the 
General Post Office nearly 30 years— At 
Kensington, Mrs. Nares, relict of Dr. N. 
Organist and Composer to his Majesty, 88 
—In Welbeck-street, Mary, the wife of S. 
Cbamberlayne, esq — In Grosvenor Square, 
W. Champion, esq.— At Islington, Mr. R. 
J. Demett, esq. — In Palsgrave-place, Miss 
Mary Griffin— In Bedford-place, Eliza, 
third daughter of the late T. C. Bigge, esq. 
- At Whitehall, the wife of Frederick 
Whalley, esq. 32— At Richmond, Emily 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. William 
Wilkinson, of Woodbury— In Weymouth- 
street, Edward Lestleigh, esq. 76— Mrs. 
Christian H. Maxwell, youngest daughter of 
the late Francis Maxwell, town-clerk of 



Dumfries, and wife of Anthony T. Thomp- 
esq. surgeon— At his residence, White-lion-, 
street, Pentonville, Joseph Nicholls, esq. 
Lieutenant of the Royal Denbigh. 32 — In 
Gray's Inn Square, K. S. Henson, young- 
est son of the late Rev. F. Henson, rector of 
South Kilvington, 24 — At his house in Glou- 
cester-place, Richard Clay, esq. 59 — At his 
house in Baker-street Portman -square, G. 
Brown, esq. 43, late a Member of the Go^ 
vernment of Bombay*— In St. James's- place, 
the Right Hon. Mary, Countess Dowager 
Poulett, 87 — In Gower-street, R. J. the son 
of Walker Skirrow, esq. aged 4 months— 
R. P. Davies, eldest son of R. Da vies, esq. 
of Southwark, 28. 

Richard Baker, of Westlei^h, in the parish 
of Burliscombe, Somersetshire, a small far- 
mer (but better known by the name of " Con- 
juror Baker")* died last week, full of years 
and iniquities, being 70 years old, and hav- 
ing, during the far greater part of his life, 
practised the gainful tactics of the " Black 
Art." — In noticing the death of a character 
who, for nearly half a century, has been 
daily and hourly employed in alternately 
counting the wages of his villainies, and in 
laughing at the follies of a cheated multi- 
tude, it would be no unfit opportunity for 
taxing the risibilities of our readers, by 
pourtraying the deceased knave with all the 
mirthful embellishments of which his life 
and occupations are so abundantly suscepti- 
ble. In common justice, we might for once 
laugh at him, who has, in so many thousand 
instances amused and profited himself by 
making a jest of others ; but his life is too 
much dogged with the heaviness of a guilty 
account, to allow one redeeming ray to qua- 
lify the lurid aspect of his mortal reckoning. 
It may surprize the distant reader, whose 
ears have never been afflicted with the dole- 
ful superstitions of the western counties, to 
he informed, that such was the fame of the 
deceased wizard, that the educated as well as 
the uninstructed of all classes, were in the 
habits of resorting to him from all parts of 
this and the neighbouring countries for the 
exercise of his cabalistic skill, and on a Sun- 
day, which was the day for hi* high orgies, 
vehicles of superior as well as of lowly des- 
criptions were found to bring him an eager 
throng of votaries. His reputation was uni- 
versal, and his gains proportionate. The 
wonders of his heart would fill the Alexan- 
drian library. Bad crops, lost cattle, lost 
treasure and lost hearts, brought their res- 
pective sufferers in ceaseless crouds to his 
door. They were all overlooked, he said ; 
and they overloooked his knavery in their 
confidence of skill. He foretold to the South- 
cottonians that the Shiloh would not come, 
and who but a conjuror would have known 
this ? The tenant of sterile land was after a 
careful inspection of his presiding star, ad- 
vised to provide a certain quantity of manure, 
which being spread over his ground in the 
form of rams' horns at 19 o'clock precisely 
on the full moon night, would infallibly se- 
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cure a good crop. This astonishing pre- 
diction has been repeatedly verified ! Strayed 
Mock, and mislaid property has been strange- 
ly recovered, by only being well looked after, 
provided the wise man had once taken the 
matter in hand 5 and many a relenting Phil- 
Ks, who had parted with her Strephon in a 
huff, has been heard to exclaim on finding 
him return at the very hour calculated by 
the conjuror, — that " sure Baker and the 
devil were in partnership." — If to juggling 
artifices and petty fooleries of this description, 
the man had limited his imposture,he might 
have left the world with the simple reputa- 
tion of a knave ; but his avarice led him to 
delude the victim of disease into a fatal reli- 
ance on his affected skill, and very numerous 
are the instances of this description. Charm- 
ed Powders, and Mystic Lotions were con- 
fided in, to the exclusion of rational advice 
and proper remedies, and the death of the 
old and young has been the consequent 
penalty of such deplorable imbecility. A 
child, last week, died at Wellington, a mar- 
tyr to its mother's folly of this nature. She 
consulted the heartless villained was assured 
that the infant was " overlooked.*' Some 
powders were given to her, accompanied 
with the slang verbosity of his craft, which 
the little sufferer was compelled to swallow, 
notwithstanding the mother declared that 
" it made her heart bleed to see the agonies 
of her child while taking the dose." The 
consequence was as we have stated ; and 
thus the guilt of a cold-blooded murderer, is 
superadded to the atrocities which have 
marked the career of this miscreant through 
life. His habits were those of an unsocial 
drunkard ; but his Necromancy ,notwithstand 
ingthe expense of his selfish indulgence, 
has enabled him to leave some property.—- 
Taunton Courier. 
Died.] James Sandy, the celebrated Alyth 
mechanic. The originality of genius aad 
eccentricity of character, which distinguish- 
ed this remarkable person were, perhaps, 
never surpassed. Deprived at an early pe- 
riod of his life of the use of his legs, he con- 
trived, by dint of ingenuity, not only to pass 
his time agreeably, but to render himself an 
useful member of society. — He soon display- 
ed a taste for mechanical pursuits, and con- 
trived, as a work-shop for his operations, a 
tort of circular bed, the sides of which being 
raised about 18 inches above the clothes, 
were employed as a platform for turning 
lathes, table- vices, and cases of tools of all 
kinds. His genius for practical mechanics 



was universal. He was skilled in all kinds of 

turning ; and constructed several very curi- 
ous lathes, as well as clocks and musical 
instruments of every description, no less ad- 
mired for the sweetness of their tone, than the) 
elegance of their execution. He excelled, too, 
in the construction of optical instruments ; 
and made some reflecting telescopes, tbs 
specula of which were not inferior to those 
finished by the most eminent London artists. 
He suggested some important improvements 
in the machinery for spining flax ; and we> 
believe he was the first that made the wooden- 
jointed snuff boxes ,called Laurencekirk boxes, 
some of which, fabricated by this self-taught 
artist, were purchased, and sent, as presents, 
to the Royal Family. To his other endow- 
ments, he added an accurate knowledge of 
drawing and engraving, and in both these 
arts produced specimens of the highest ex- 
cellence. For upwards of fifty years he 
quitted his bed only three times, and on these 
occasions his house was either inundated 
with water, or threatened with danger from 
fire. His curiosity, which was unbounded, 
prompted him to hatch different kinds of 
birds' eggs by the natural warmth of his 
body, and he afterwards reared the motley 
broods with all the tenderness of a parent ; < 
so that on visiting him it was no unusual 
thing to see various singing birds, to which 
he may be said to have given birth, perched 
on his head, and warbling the artifical notes 
he had taught them. Naturally possessed of a 
good constitution, and an active, cheerful 
turn of mind, his house was the general 
coffee-room of the village, where the affairs 
of the Church and State were discussed with 
the utmost freedom. In consequence of 
long confinement, his countenance had ra- 
ther a sickly cast, but it was remarkably 
expressive, and would have afforded a fins 
subject for the pencil of Wilkie, particularly 
when he was surrounded by his country 
friends. This singular man had acquired, 
by his ingenuity and industry, an honour- 
able independence, and died possessed of 
considerable property. In short, his history 
holds out this very instructive lesson, that 
no difficulties are too great to be o ver come 
by industry and perseverance ; and a genius, 
though it should sometimes miss the distinc- 
tion it deserves, will seldom foil, unless by 
its own fault, to secure competency and res- 
pectability. He was married only about 
three weeks before his death, which took 
place on the Id. inst. at Alyth. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 



BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The first stone of the first Provincial 
Penitentiary, wa* laid at Bedford, on the 
SfUt. in«t. oy the Marquis of Tavistock. 
Oor readers know that the enthusiastic pro- 
moter of the?* institutions is the Honorable 
H. G. Bennett. 

S'ome beautiful casts of antique busts have 
just arrived for the Duke of Bedford, to be 
placed in a temple in Wobnrn Park ; some 
of these casts were purchased so high as 
3000/. each. 

Births.] A' Bedford, the lady of P. H. Boyce, 
Esq. of a son— } he lad; of the Rev. Edward Gal- 
pio, of a soo 

Marii4d.) Henry Andrews, Esq. late of the 
4th or K»ii3 * Owu Regiment, to Mary Emma, 
daughter nod ooljr surmiuj; u»i'd of the Reverend 
Fiaucis Kinchaot. of CaMon. Herefordshire— Mr 
Samui I Wiutuui. to Mis% Abrahaja. butn of Tur- 
vry— .m Cossington, Mr. T. Br.icehridge, of Bel- 
g'avr, to Mary Ann, t ld#«st daughter of Mr. H. if. 
Oond.*. of tiie former place. 

Vied ] At Grcr.fi eld, near Amptliill, aged 00, 
W. Bnrrid R e— At Fartdish, Mr. R. Wooding— 
FrancevEl a. only daughter of W. S. Addingion, 
Esq. of GoMiugim Lodgr, 6o— Mrs. E. T.Taylor, 
widow of thf. Ut« Na*hi»nio| Taylor, Eoq. surgeon, 
Ampihill, Bid*.— The Kev. Orleiai 5 .Uh, of Asp. 
l*y House, rector of Salford t urn Hoicut— 76, Mrs. 
Ann Potts, relict of the late J. Potts, Gent, of 
Toddingtou . 

BERKSHIRE. 
For the Silver Cup, which is to be rung 
for at Hurst, on Monday the 24th inst 
there will be no less than six sets allowed to 
ring; no person residing at Hurst to bean 
umpire. 

There is now growing at U plowman, a 
promising crop of barley, in full ear.— In 
• deld near Caversham, there is wheat in 
ear. 

Births.) At Maiden Early, the Lady of Walter 
Convnins, Esq. of a dau^htf r. 

Mmrritd ] H. P. OJr , of Lydrard, St. Lau- 
reore, Somerset, to Sophia, sitth daughter of the 
late Rev. J. Eyre, of Reading— N. C. HiMiard,of 
Graj*s lun. to Leltice Eliaabeth, eldtst daughter of 
Wm Hallct,Esq Di uford House— AtSonoing, Mr. 
Wm.Simr.nds, of Chaival Farm, lo Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Mr. 8imonds, of Dunsdeu Or*en, 
Oxon— At Newbury, Mr. E. Norman, of Froxfield 
Wilts, to Miss Durnford, only daaghtcr of the late 
F. Daroford, Esq. of inkpen — H. !. Smith, Esq. of 
Hvocerford, to Jane, only daughter of S. Mount- 
joy, Esq. of Cor sn am—-" At Pangbourn. Mr. W. 
Oirrn, to Anue. second daughter of Mr. Mathews, 
of Uwei Bowdrn— At Si. James - , the Rev Wm. 
Rooty, vira of Chadde: worth. *nd Do»n«.«ic Ch-o- 
lain to the DuVn t h>ut. lo Mr3. Garret r.ot W*u- 
tape— At Si. M U y a, Mr. J. Georpe, ot l-riarun tt, 
to Misa hi. FianUm. of Cu»Wo.»iiett. 

Vied ) At Eton, Mr W pHrkyna, 49— At New- 
bury, A«»ne, nlict of th« late J Dyer, Esq —At 
Reading, 78. Mrs WVuh »use, relict of the Rev. 

Waiiihou%e. rector of Bidguv/ortb — ?>>aj^an tta 
Eleonora. da'i* htci nf the late II. Cliffy, Esq. and 
wife of T. Hitch, Esq. of New Windsor— Mrs 
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Turner, wife of the Rev. O. Tomer, vicar of 8pel«» 
bury— At Chawley, Mr. Francis Brangwin, 70— At 
Suttoo Courtuey, Mr. Wm. Alluut. ftf— Sarah, wife 
of G. Vausittait, Esq. of Bisbam Abbey, daughter 
of the late Sir J. 8tonebouse, Bart.— Capt. Hale, of 
Gi eat Mailow. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
We have the pleasure of inserting tba 
following instance of liberality, conferred on 
a Ck r?yman by his parishioners, which 
consider as reflecting much credit on both 
parties. The inhabitants of Beacon sflekl 
have presented their late Curate, the Rev 
Mr. Bradford, with a very handsome piece 
of plate, bearing the following inscription: 
—"Presented, 1819, to the Rev. William 
Mussage Bradford, A. M. by the principal 
Inhabitants of the Parish of Beaconsfidd, as 
a token of the high sense they entertain of 
his exemplary conduct during fourteen 
years, as Curate of that parish, and of their 
personal regard and esteem for him aa a * 
friend." 

Married.] At St. George's church, Hanover* 
square, flujh Richard, eldest son of H. II. Hoare, 
Esq. to Miss AunTyrwhytt Drake, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Drake Tyrwhit Drake, Esq. of 
Shardelves— Edw. Abbott, of Moulsce. to M.«s M. 
Cross, of the same place— H. H HoMaemeycr, Esq. 
to Sarah, second dauf liter of Mr. B. Aiis, of Brad- 
well— At Burohsm, Mr. A. Drew, of Bcrmondsey, 
Surrey, to Jane, second daughter of Wm. Langton, 
Esq. of Chippenham House. 

Died ] Sarah, wife of Mr. J. Cowley, surgeon, 
Winslow— AiG.eat Marlow. J. Hales, Esq. Capt. 
of the West Kent Militia, 30— Zachariah Crabb, 76 
—At Newport Pagnell, Catbartaa, the wife of C. 
M. Hardy, Esq -At High Wycombe, Mr. T. Baroett. 
juu. 47, of Kington, Herefordshire. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The first stone of King's oellege ne* 
Bridge was laid on Tuesday the 11th inst. 
without any particular ceremony. 

Births.) Tue Lady of the Rev. J. C. Lewis, of 
St. Mary's of a daughter. 

Married.] At Cambridge, C. W. Warren, Esq. 
to Mus Keeling— Mr. W.C. Carver, to Miss Set ubj, 
of Mai ton— J. Ejsher, to Miss Ward, of this city— 
J. M.iule, Esq. of Huntingdon, to Miss E. Watson, 
of Wisbech— At Burwell, Mr. J. Rayner flovcll, 
to Rebecca, sixth daughter of Salisbury Dunn, Esq. 
—Rev. W. J. Carver, M. A. of Trinity college, Co 
Jane, eldest daughter of J. Beevor. Esq. of St Aa- 
drew's, Norwicli— Rev. T. Fuller, of 8t. Johns 
eolieqe, to Sophia Mary, fourth daughter of the late 
W. Patriot). Esq. of Devonshire place— J Rradncj 
Esq. of Trinity colieee, to Caroline, fourth daughter 
of the Rev. J. rrrstou, of Flashy Hall, in Yorkshire 
— Rev. \V Thori e, to Eli«ahctb,yonngost daughter 
of T Smyth. Esq. of East D^iehan.. Norfolk. 

Dud ] Mr. R Km y of Newmarket— Mr. Pcttr 
Thompson, of V i,N»ach— Mis. E. Stanton, of L«- 
vorin-K.o— J. Briualn. Esq. of Sleaford, 64— J. W. 
H. Buri«ii, E»q. of Billingborougb. « 
CIIRSHIRR. 

A handwimc piece of Plate hat been pre- 
sented to the Kev. Wm. Harrison lata Ct- 
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rate of the Holy Trinity, Chester, as a mark 
of respect from his congregation. 

Births J At th* old bauk, Cheater, tl* Lady of 
G. B. Greuville, Esq. of a daughter— The Lady of 
C. Swetenham, Esq. of Somer ford-Booths, of a son. 

Married.] At Chester, the Rev. J. Clark, rertor 
c f Barrow, to Elinbcth, third d«nghter of the Ute 
Archdeacon Massev— Mr. J Mann, of Liverpool, 
to Isabella Gardner, eldest dauahter of the Ule J. 
Horridge. Esq. of Raike* Hall— At St. Oswalds, G. 
Kawsuu Esq. of Leeds, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the late Mr. Charles Williamson. 

Died.) At Manchester, Mr. J. Brownhill. of 
Hantwich, solicitor.— At Hough, near Nautwich, 
Mr. Hopkins, fc— John lUptinstall, of Astuuiy— 
J. Caveley, Esq. of Stapleford, near Chester. 
CORNWALL. 

The boat Fly, of St. Agnes, the first 
boat fitted ont with nets, &c. by the public 
bounty for the relief of Scilly, caught 600 
Mackarel last week, off the Islands. This is 
one of the first fruits of the public subscrip- 
tions under the direction of the respectable 
committee of Magistrates and Gentlemen of 
Penzance. 

Births.] At Ruan Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. Mr.Bndd. ol a son— At Boweyhevfe, iu Ludg- 
van, the Lady of Capt. Moig;.u, ol a daughter. 

Marrud.] Rev. W. A. Morgan, vicar of Lew- 
anick. to Miss A. W. Mapowder-Al St. Ives, Mr. 
T. Ro>ewall, to Miss Bennett— At St. Brtock, Mr. 
It. Hawkey, to Miss Carveth— Helson, Mr. J An- 
drew, to Miss Odgcr— At Wadebridge, Mr. 8. 
firown, of Landiake, to Miss Bowdcn. St Austell. 

"Died.] Mr J. T. Cary, surgeon, of St. Mawes— 
At St. Cleer, Mis. Sowdcn— At Redruth, Mr. Ham- 
bly, 86— Ursula Stephens, Ql— Henry Trcstrail. 70. 
—At St. Ives, Mrs. Peter, wife of the Rev. R. Peter. 
— At St. Ewe Parsonaj&e, the L*dy of the Rev. R. 
Jenney— At Holdswortliy, the Rev. Mr. Mejrick 
—At Callington, Mi. J Kinsman. 00. 

CUMBERLAND*. 

We are glad to observe that Lister Ellis, 
Esq. intends to introduce into Cumberland, 
the excellent system of draining with tiles, 
which he alluded to in his speech at the cat- 
tle show dinner last week. 

Births.] At Whitehaven. Mra. E. C. Koubley, 
of a daughter.— Mrs. G. Kty.of a daughter. 

Married] At Carlisle, Mi. w Furby, to Miss 
Emmerson, eldest daughter of Mr. G, Emmefson, 
of Blackwell Hall— Mr. R. Bell. 10 Miss M. Little 
—Mr. R. Morris, to Miss I. Ferguson— Re*. Wm. 
Ponsonby, virar of Urswirk, nc*r Ulverstoo, to 
Agnei, eldest daughter of Mr. Asliburn, of Mitow.i, 
Urswick— At Penrith, Mr. Robinson, of Newcastle 
to Miss J. Johnson— Mr. G. Storey, to Miss E El- 
liot—Mr. K. Parker, to Miss A. Robiuwn— Mr. J. 
Hodgson, to Miss M. C. James^-Rev. B. Bailey, 
to Hamilton, only daughter to the Rt Rev. Geo. 
' Gleig, Premier Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church— Captain Waters, to Miss Brainthwaite. 

Died.] At Carlisle. L. Puis ford, Esq. 30, adju- 
taut-surgeonof the 18th hus«ars— in Sotchergate, 
Mr. W. Hetherington, 70— Mr. C. Dougalby, 41— 
At Linstock, Mr. J. ulroan, 6C— Mr. J. Hewson, 
•fBureh, 66-Mr. J. Hodgson— In C«tle-atrect, 
Mrs. E. Richardson. 76— Mr. J Graham, of the 
Willow holme, 83 — Mr. J. Bell. 19-At Biampton, 
the Rev. J.- Weightman— At Blencow. Win. Tiout- 
t>e»k. esq. 77— Mouotpleasant, Mr. J. Lucas, 84— 
At Maryport, Capt. Wm. Bell, of the ship Cumber- 
land— At. Demon-bill, Miss E. Tyson, 31. 



DETON8HIRE. 
The citizens of Exeter are about to pre- 
sent to their late Representative, James* 
Bullor, esq. an elegant rase and cover, 
richly gilt inside, which will contain si* 
quarts. Id form and decoration, it i» an 
exact copy of the Adrian Vase at Warwick 
Castle. . , 

Plymouth Dock-yard has received a 
large supply of timber within the last few 
duys, all British wood. In the course of 
the last year, considerable quantities were 
imported from Dalmatia, Africa, America, 
&c. Some idea of the magnitude of th« 
yard may be obtained by the information 
that it stands on 75 acres of land. 

Married] At Exeter, Mr. D. W. Osbaldistoo. 
to Miss II. £. C. Bawson— At Stonehouse, M*jor 
Read. Peromment Assistant Quarter Master Gene- 
ral, to Lydia, second daughter of the late Fimcis 
Dmglas, Esq. R. N— C. J. P. Lipyeatt. Esq. 11. A. 
of St. John's college, to Fauny, daughUr of the 
late — Cailyar. E-q. of Gibraltar. 

Died ] At Barnstaple, 8f3, P. Rogers esq. flm 
w«s the oldest Magistrate iu the county of Devon, 
having teen in the commission of the Peace ever 
since the year I7»"»2— At TivcrtOn.Mr J Parkhou%« 
—At Torquay, Thus. St. Gtoige Waldetfravr, R*q. 
of Londou— At Exeter, the Rev. Lloyd William*, 
lector of Chawleich and Eggesford— In Uarnsuple, 
Juliana wife of Mr. J. Chanier, of Plymouth— At 
the Rectory. Holsworthy, the Rev.O. L. M*yiick. 
—The Rev. T. T. Jackson, vicar of Burlescombe — 
T. Miller, Esq. of Plymouth— G Jackson, Esq. of 
East Looe, a PostC-pUin of th« Royal Navy — lo 
Exrtcr, 58, R. Hart, Esq.-At Wiltown. Mr- 11. 
Pavey-At Exeter, Seliua, wife of George Pea- 
cocke, Esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
A hive of bees, belonging to William 
Blackshaw, Boston, Derbyshire, swarmed 
on the 3d instant, being the earliest ever re 
collected in that neighbourhood. 

Married ] At Sponuen, J. Balguy. Esq. of 
Dumeld, on* of the Judgrs on the Carmarthen 
circuit, to Barbara, widow* of the late J. Baker, 
E«q of Waresloy house, and danehter of the Rev. 
J. F. S. Fleming St. John, prebendary of Wor- 
cester. 

Died.) Mr. Povser, of Weston under-Wood, 70. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Kirthi.] The Lady of the Rev. II. Fair Yeat- 
man, Stock hous*-. of a daughter— Mrs. Kutter. 
the wife of Mr. J. Rutter, of Shaftesbury, of a 
son ami heir. 

Married.] At Milverton. P. Broadmeed, jun. 
Fsq to Elisabeth, only daughter of T. Fa'pey, E*q. 
— I. ('. Kcddle. Eaq. ot lLocVpole. to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the bte T. Kissey. Esq. of Sl*vert/>», 
Wilts— At Seend, R. White, Esq. of Arton, Mid- 
dlesex, to Anne, eidest daughter ot the late John 
Tvlee. Esq. of Dtv»«es— Mr. E. Newman, of F»ox- 
fielri, to Miss Durnford. only daughter of the lat« 
Mr. F. Durnlord, Eaq. ol Inkpen, Perks— At 
White Church. Mr. H. Hammond, of W»reham, tw 
Hn>. R. Bin*h. 

Died.) At |Weymouth, IW, Robert Bay»rJ. Esq. 
of Bath, Miid latn of Stuhbington house, llanti — 
Ar DorrS-rMer, 17. Mr. W. Fratnpton— At Fifehe«d, 
mar .Shaftesbury, 7<*. the Rev. H. Foie«4tr. A. M. 
twenty-one years vicar of that raiiah; also of 
Farnhain, in B«ks, Mud rector of Ilainpdon, im 
Bucks. 
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DURHAM. 

The beautiful Durham Bull, bred by the 
Rev. Hamlett Harrison, of Homes bury, and 
fed by Mr. Oakeley, of Allfield, was lately 
killed by Mr. Wilde, of Hodnet, Salop, and 
the fore quarters weighed nearly 30 score 
each. The following are the particulars : 
hide 621b., fat 2461b., head 44lb., tongue 
121b., heart 131b., carcass 18921b. 

Birth ] The wife of G. If. Wilkinson, of Har- 
pcrly flail, Durham, of a daughter. 

M rrietl ] Sir llobirt Edmonds, to Rlia*. eldest 
dauchter or tha Hon. C II. Wardc, of Dm ham. 

Died ] At Duiham, Mr. fle»ry Ortou, B5— New 
E*h. Mn. Aun Yates, 79— At Bewcastle, the wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Graham— At Penrith, Jane, wife of 
Mr. George Slee. 

ESSEX. 

The Gas- light Company's Work9 in 
Ctoelmsford, are proceeding with great spirit 
and rapidity. A convenient spot for the 
principal works has been purchased of the 
Chelmer Navigation Company, which will 
prove advantageous for the receipt of coals. 
A building, containing 15 retorts for burning 
the coal into gas, b erected, and the founda- 
tion for the gasometer , which is to contain 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, calculated to be 
sufficiently large for the purpose of sup- 
plying 500 lamps, if required, is preparing. 
A considerable number of the cast-iron 
pipes have also been received, and labourers 
•re employed in placing them along the 
street?. 

Births.] At Dedhara, the lady of W. B. Good- 
rich, esq. of a daughtei— Al Stork Lodge, the lady 
of T. K as t wood, esq. of a sou and heir 

Married ] The Rev. II. W. Wilkinson, to Miss 
"Walker, daughter of E. W. esq. of Gestin?thorpe 
—J. I!. Browning, Paglesham Hall, to Sarah, rid- 
est daughter of the late T. Yon la, esq — Jamca 
Denny, esq. to Charlotte, daughter of Mr. Gror°e 
Brown, of Sible Hedmshim— Mr. T. Challis. to 
Mary Ann, only daughter of Mr S. Mathewmin, 
of Colrhebter— At Hackney, Mi. T. A. Lack, of 
West Ham. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Westlakc, of Hackney terrace— At Wsat Ham. H. 
C h*»*pe, t q, to Margaret, second daughter of John 
Carstairs, esq. of Stratford Green— At Gi*at Wal- 
t4iam, I. T- Tyiell, esq to MUs lHlkinftou, daugh- 
ter and lo-liPireaa of the late Sir Thomas Pilking- 
ton. bart. of Chevet, Yoi k aid re—Sir John Wrottes- 
ley, bart. to the Hon. Mrs John Bennett, daughter 
of the late J Conyers. esq. of Copt Hall. 

Vied.] At Thunder»ley, Mr. R. Goodman, 80— 
James Hodg*on, esq. of Waustend. 24— At the vi- 
carage house, Braintree, Lieut. B. F. Stale, Cd 
„ bavt. II. A. ill— Mr. Daniel Fall, of Manningtree— 
Mrs. Mury Sewell, of Fchted, 101— Joseph Hattou 
Moms, M. D. lau i f Uie East Essex Militia— Rev. 
Henry Rigby, vicar of Ilockhy, and of Wendy— 
At Rocking, Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Kirby 
—Mr R. J. lladgley. of Abridge, 43— At Maldon, 
Daniel I. inward, maee*bearcr to the corporation of 
that place— Mi. A. Simmons, of Colchester— At 
Manudcn, Miss Fiances Cola, 41. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
A subscription has been set on foot for 
establishing annual races at Cheltenham : 
the fln>t to held in August next. The sub- 
scription already amounts to upwards of 
420/. ; and in aid of the fundi it is proposed 



to give an Amateur Play, and a Ball at the 
rooms during the season. The ground for 
the race course has been marked out on 
Cleave Hill, which U esteemed the finest 
turf in England. 

A meeting of the Governors of the Tewkes- 
bury Dispensary was lately held at the Town 
Hall there, when a most elegant and valu- 
able silver cup, made by Messrs. Run dell 
and Bridge, of London, was presented to 
Dr. Maiden, of Worcester, with the following 
inscription beautifully engraved thereon : — 

TO JONAS MALDEN, Bl. D. 

Physician to ihe Tew k<** bury Dispensary, 
This Cup is presented by the Subscribers, 
As an Ac kuowledgrnent for the Zeal he has shown 
To promote the Interest of that Institution, 

By continuing his Attendance, 
Though resident in the City of Worcester. 
MDCCCX1X. 
Birth ] The lady of J. S. Biscoe, esq, of Hemp- 
stead Court, of a daughter. 

Harried.] At Ed g worth, Robert Smirle, jua. 
esq, to Laura, fifth daughter of the Rev. Anthony 
Fresnoy, rector of that parish— At Cheltenham, J. 
Jeukyns. ceq of the Inrer Temple, to Anna, eldest 
daughter of Geo. Chalmer, esq lately of West- 
combe House — Jt hn Miliugton, esq. of Coin Rogers, 
to Elizabeth, youugest daughter of Mr. John Cook, 
of Minchinhamp'on. 

Died.] In Prc»tbury, near Cheltenham, Mrs. 
Rogers, relict of the Rev. Richard R. — Mrs. llay- 
drn, of Norfolk House, Cheltenham, 49 — Edmund 
Probyn, esq. of Newland, 83— Mr James White, 
of Chipping Sodbury— Maria Antoinette Meertens. 
daughter of A M. Meertens, esq. of Green Park- 
buildings— At Tewkesbury, Mr. T. Morgan — Mrs. 
Bradley, eldest daughter of Bate Richards, esq. 
late of Stout bridge— Mr*. Drake, Tewkesbury, 81. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.] At Newport, J. of Wight, John Lea 
Benham, esq to Miss Kirkpatrick, daughter of Jas. 
K. ei»q. — At Humble, the Hon. Fred. Luraley, to 
Jafie, itn-oi'd daughter of the late Adm. Bradley. 

Dud.] in Southampton, Miss A. Shelley, only 
surviving daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir J. 
Shelley, bart. — Franoes, wife of Lieut. Gen. Slovip, 
of Chil worth Lodge. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

JlfamVd.] Henry Andrews, esq, late of the 4th 
or King's own regt. to Mary Emma, daughter of 
the Rev. F. Kiuchaot. of Eastern— At Ledbury, Mr. 
J. Joues, to Mrs. Denton— John Clcve, esq. of 
Hereford, to Mary, second daughter of P. Jones, 
esq. of Clivc. 

Died] At Mordiford rectory. Miss Bird, eldest 
daughter of the late Wra. B. esq — Mr. T. James, 
of Wdlcisley, 5H — T. Evans, esq. 47— Frances, wife 
of Mr. Griffiths, of Hereford, 46— In Hereford, the 
Rev. Rich. Underwood, 75— Mrs. Turner, wife ef 
Mr. Win. T. of Eardisley. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birth ] At Laurel Cottage, South Mimms, the 
lady of Richard Ellis, lato of the 18tb Hussars, ot 
a son. 

Married ] Jas. Howard, esq. of Westfielda, to 
Anna Mwria, eldest daughter of R. II. Sparks, esq. 
of Tottenham. 

Died ] At Prae Mill, near St. Alban'a, Mary, 
wife of K. Simmons, c«q. 66 — At Golfs Oak, neajr 
Cheshunt, W, H. Anderson, esq.— At Staudos, K. 
GoflF, 113. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.) At Huntingdon, the Re*. Mr. 
Black, to Charlotte, second daushter of Mrs. 
.Baxter, of the same place— Mr. Johu Wood, to 
Miss Su*»n Kendall, both of that place— Mr. 
Kobert Tulley, to Miss Mary Whitehead, Wootton 
Bassett— At Bluutisbsm, Mr. W. T. Jackson of 
Newgate-street, London, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. TUoraa* Leigh, of Barith. 

Died.] At Buckweith, Jane, wife of Euseb/ 
Cleaver, esq. and daughter of JMin Chapman, 
e»q. of Whitby, Yorkshire—At Kettering, 66, Mi». 
Mary Satcheli, wife of Mr. Geoige Satchell— do, 
Mr. Edward Dobson. 

KENT. 

The New Cot for the Tunnel under 

Sound from the Medway at Rochester, to 
igham, is now prosecuting at the former 
place, and upwards of 60 persons, besides 
a number of horses, are employed thereon. 
Report states, that when completed, it is 
conjectured, that it will be possible for a 
•team boat to be employed from Maidstone 
to London. 

Birlhi.) At Otter dm, the Isdy of the Her. F. 
Taitersall, of a still born daughter— At H>the, 
the lady of Major-Gm. Sir B. D' Urban, ot a 
daughter— The laily of Lieut-Col. Stavelry, C. B-, 
Royal Staff Corps, of a daughter — At Canterbury, 
the lady of the Her. Thomas Bennett, of a son— 
The lady of W. O. Hammond, esq. of May- 
Deacon, of a daughter. 

Married.] At North Cray, Captain William 
Redman Ord, of the Royal Engin«vrs to Etiza 
Dare, second daughter of the late Dr Latham, of 
Hex ley— At St. Fanlsctiorcb, Canterbury. Mr. 
Francis Harris, to Miss Charlotte Sutton— At 
Woodchurch, Mr. Henry Crompton, to Miss E. 
Toggles— At Staplehurst, Mr. John Sj-ont, to Miss 
M- Allen— At Harbledown, Mr. Thos. Cnuch, of 
Starry, to Mi*s Ann Wellard, of Harbledown— At 
Xenardington, Mr. Wtavwr, to Miss ftainley, of 
Appltdore— At Maidstone, Mr. Samuel Mtlbourn, 
to Miss Mary Holloway— Mr. Johu Marten, to 
Miss Sarah Taplin, both of Canterbury— George 
Longmore, esq. Royal Staff Corps, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W. W. Wilcocks— At 
Appledorc, Mr. James Hammond, to Miss Hannah 
Warner, of Rye— At Folkstone, Mr. Wm. Poskett, 
to Mary Nash— At Chatham, Edw. T. D. Uulkes. 
esq. of Rochester, to Jane, secoud daughter of 
Mr. Forman, esq. Chatham— At Isle of Thunn. 
Mr. Edw. Harman. to Miss Sarah Auo Finning— 
At Harrietsham, Mr. George Orfoid, to Miss M. 
Mope— At Hy the, Lieut. Longmore, of the Royal 
Staff Corps, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Her. William Wright Wilcotks. 

Dud.] At the Vicarage North fleet, 31, Char, 
lotte, wile of the Rev. T. G. Durham. Cm. to of 
that place— At Margute, Mrs. S^ah Johnson— 
At Belbersden, Mr T. Spicer, 6l— At B jath, Mr. 
Henry Rayner— At 0>pringe, 39, Caotain Thus. 
C. Oravener, in the Hou. Fast India Com ^any's 
service— At Margate, Mrs. Pointon, 81— Mr! Mat- 
thew Ridley, of St. John's Hospital Northerns, 
Canterbury— Mr. John Terry of St Nicholas Hos- 
pital, Harbledown, 78— At Folksioue, Miss Char 
lotte Wilkes— At Leeds, near Mauistone, Mr. 
Thomas Finch, 70— Lit tie bourne, Mr. Clu i»crvpher 
Beval— At Sydenham, Richard Sn .t«*. C7— 
At Kenardington, Mrs. Pearci, 86— At Meisham. 
Mrs. Mitchell, 45— At Elth*m, Mrs. Mary High- 
Sted, «0— At Thanington, Mr. Robert Punic, 3*— 

Mr. E. Back, f Meisham, 63. 



LANCASHIRE. 

Births ] At Liverpool, the Lady of Lirnt. Col. 
d'Auguitar, of a son. 

Married.] At Liveipool, Wm. Purser, to Ann* 
Trypbosa. only daughter of the lite W Dobb. esq. 
—Mr. George C!»ie, to Mary youngest daughter of 
the late B. Noibory, esq.— At Broughton Oiffurd, 
John Chupmau, to Sarah, daughter of ilic late 
Thomas Bissey, evq. deceased — John Cullirer, e,v^. 
of Quebec, to Margaret, daughter of Mr. John 
Cartel— Mr. Samuel Nathan, t > Miss Y ales, second 
daughter of the late Rtv. B. Yairv 

Died.] At M«nch« ter, Edward. y"one«l wn 
of Mr 8 J. Smith, of Cayihoru. 18— Mr* Dattoo, 
wife of John D»lton, esq. of Ihurnham— At Bishop 
Auckland, Charlotte, wife of Mr. T. Parkingtou. 4C. 
— Mr. Howard, suieevn, 01 NiUsford.'t-V- At Liver- 
pool, Elizabeth, oily surviving -idughui ot ti t late 
Tb-.m** Wcdgwoovi, e*q ot I'truua. St <ff >rdshire. 
— Tlnmas Parker, of Alkincn-ite* aud of Ne wton 
IIall 9 Tor««hue, esq. one of the D< puty Liaulcbants 
for Laocashiie. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

We are glad to hear that there is about 
to be erected in th** vicinity of the Fish- 
Poi.ds, parish of StajJeton.. a new Church, 
under the Establishment. Great part of 
the money requisite lor this undertaking 
has been raised by the benevolent inhabi- 
tants of Staple ton. Much good must result 
from this meets u re, as the neighbourhood 
is chiefly inhabited by colliers, who have no 
place of religious worship to resort to. 

fifths.] The Lady of Wm Blooded, esq. of 
Crosby Hall, of a son. 

Married ] The Rev. T. Burnaby, jun. M. A. 
of Mistertou, Domestic Chaplain to the MujquiN of 
Anglesra, to Sarah, youngest daughter ot the Uto 
Andiew Moires, esq. of Da v entry— 

Vied.] At Waltham, T. Frishy. esq — At Bea» 
Manor Park, John Her rick. esq. 6*J — Wm Collins, 
esq of Frowlesworth, and of F.therwick, Stafford- 
shire. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
The present lambing season is generally 
allowed to be wonderfully productive. Of 
the many published instances of increase, 
perhaps not the least remarkable, is that at 
a small flock of Mr. Benj. Dickinson, of 
Great Ponton, near Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire; this gentleman had only seventeen 
ewes, and they have yeaned the surprising 
number of 30 lambs. — Mr. James Warher- 
ton, of Grimsby, has an ewe that has pro- 
duced him within the last two years t hit teen 
lambs, all living at this time, and likfly to 
live; and an ewe in the Hock of Mr. Parker, 
of Waltham, last week yeaned 4 lambs, all 
living. 

RirLh\.] At Grsnth.im. the Lvly of the Rev. 
B Smith, of a son—Ai Ediing ton Giove, the Lady 
of R. S. Shoit, e»q of ., <Jaujrhiei. 

Mcrried.] At Null, I. Dungworth, esq. of 
Glrntwoith Hall, to Mr*. DuUdii.g, laie of S*xky, 
near this city — Mr. George Wales, of Na^singu n. 
to Miss Chailoitr Youns, 5ih dna^liler ol Mr. M. 
Young, uf Deeping Gat* — At Bo'tesford. Deputy 
Asv.sUnt f onimissary Genri^! Daniel, to Mary, 
eld( >t davghier of Mr. Bar rati, of Roxby. Grange. 

Died.] At Spalding, the infant child of C. Bon. 
ner, esq.— Nevi!" King, esq of A*hby House, noar 
Sleaford— At Lincoln, J. Nelthorpe, esq,— At Bsja. 
ton, J. W.H. Barton, esq. of BiUlagboro*. 
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NORFOLK. 
^Celebration of Mr. Coke's Birth-Day, 
Thursday, May 6M.— The anniversary of 
the natal day ot this distinguished individual 
was celebrated at Loddon by a highly re- 
sectable meeting ot freeholders resident in 
that part of the county ; by whom the festive 
occasion was marked with the strongest in- 
dications of personal respect and political 
attachment. Fifty-two gentlemen sat down 
to a sumptuous dinner, in the great room at 
the Swan inn. G. Watson, esq. in the chair, 
with Mr. Woolsey, of Yarmouth, as Vice- 
President ; and supported by Messrs. Gooci), 
Farrow, Thortell, Clarke, Nichols, Palmer, 
Taylor, Crow, Gilbert, Fowler, &c. 

<h Births l At Cosgrove Rectory, io this county, 
™V lady or the Rev. n. l. Mansel. of a daughter. 

At Red worth Home, the lady of R. Sums*, ^aq. 
o' 4»on.-Tlj« lady of J. "Wooller, esq. of Whit- 
"eld House, Walsingharo. of a seventh son. 

Married.] At Cawston, the Rev R. Bacon, 
LLJ). to Susan, daughter of the Rev. K. Baker, 
• !i *tt Rector of Cawston.— G. Whincop, esq. 
to Miss Green, Ljnn— Mr. W. Nortou, of Holt 
h«H. to Miss Noble, of Bnrfmd.--The Rev. John 
Jowett, Vicar of Ancaster, Lincolnshire, to Mary, 
daughter of J. Clarke, esq. of SwafTham.— At West 
Walton, near Wis beach, ihe Rev. 8. Cro«s, M. A. 
Vicar of Hunstanton, to Auna Maria, youngest 
daughter of Capt. O. Bauy, of Lynn Recis.-At 
Norwich, the Rev. P. Hudson, rector of Metton 
and Felbrigg, to Mary, elde t daughter of Tsaac 
Wales, esq. of Walbers wick —-Rev. B. Binley, :o 
Hamilton, only daughter of the Right Rev. George 
Glelgh.— Mi. J. Goodrich, of Stanuingfield, Suf- 
folk, to Miss U Holland, of 8ouili Lopham —At 
Fakenhatn. F. Whcatley, esq. of Mundesley. to 
Marian, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Thoa. 
Martin, of Colkirk— Mr. J. Sparrow, to Miss Mary 
WatnMn— Mr John Turner, of Castleacre, Co Elba 
Catharine, eldest daughter of Mr. John Baly, of 
llillinglon— At \V»|gr-ve, Mr. G. Porter, to Eliaa- 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr. George Judkins— Mr. 
George Jndkins, to Susannah Moote, late of Wal- 
grave Lodgr— Lniely, at Amuich. the Rtv. John 
Owen, of Llanehon, to Hester, fourth daughter of 
Mr. Roose, of Biynteiion, Anglesey— At Hough- 
too-Ie-Spriog, Mr. Charles Hodgson, of Sheffield, 
to Miss Hudson, of W*st It » in ton— At Bisnopwear. 
mouth, Mr. Mann, to Miss Donuison— At Keigh. 
Icy, Mr. W. Bradley, of Halifax, aichitect, to Mrs. 
Allen widow of the late Mr. John Allen, Cum- 
berland. 

Dicd.^O. B. Walford, 17 ; W. Wa!ford. CO. sons 
of the Rer. W. W.d»ord, Rector of Long .Stmrton— 
John Hill, e*j. of GressenJiail Hall, 6c— At her fa- 
ther's house, Catherine-place, Ann, only daughter 
of Henry Lee Warner, esq. of Walsiueham Abbey 
—At an advanced age, Mrs. Ellis, of Downham 
Market— At AMtby. 31, Mrs. Utting, wife of Philip 
Utting, esq. and daughter of Win. S«yrrs, esq soli- 
citor. of Yarmouth— 100, Mrs. Hannah Scott, relict 
of Mr. Robert Scott— Mr. Richaid Bidwell, 60— 
In the Close, Thomas Harvey, esq. late of Caiton 
— Al Swatfham, 7s. Mr. J.imes Johnson— 16. Wil- 
liatn, the only son of Mr. Thomas Palmer, of Gar- 
vcftton— 85, the Rev. Durand Rhudd, D D. Rector 
of Brantham cum Brrgholt, and of Great Wenham, 
in Suffolk, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jesty. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Rotbbury, Mi . Redhead, of WhiU 
to*, to Margaret, second daughter of Edw. Piingle, 



esq. of Snitter— G. M. Tarfeton. esq. of the 6th 
foot, to Louisa, daughter of the late George Best, 
esq. of Chilston Park, Kent— Mr. Atkinson, of 
Fiwdonhitl, to Miss Lofthoose, of tho Market 
place, Durham. 

Died.) At Long Bock by, si, Mr. Wm. Richard 
Denny, solicitor— At Wellenborough, Mrs De- 
borah Flmtham,??— At Eydoo, Mi. P*ge, surgeon. 
41— At Wells, John Hill, esq. of Gres rahall Hall. 
Norfolk— At Irthlincboroujh, 53. Mr. John Knight! 
of Smiihur.d bars, Londou— In London. Mr. Jelin 
Cogan Gibson. I*te ol Koihwell, in thi» county- 
Miss Anue Hays, ef T%hHm— At Northampton, the 
infant son of Mr. T. Gibson, of Saville court, in 
Percy street, in this town— Joe>ph Mills, esq. of 
Coruhili House. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Subterraneous Garden and Natural 
Hot-bed. — A curious account of a subter- 
raneous garden formed at the bottom of 
the Percy Main Pi*, Newcastle, by the 
furnace-keeper, was communicatee) to tho 
last quarterly meeting of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, in a letter Trom Mr. 
Bold, of Alloa. The plants are formed in 
the bottom of the mine by the light and 
radiant heat of an open Are, constantly 
maintained for the sake of ventilation. The 
same letter contained an account of an ex- 
tensive natural hot-bed near Dudley, in 
Staffordshire, which is heated by means of 
the alow combustion of coal at some depth 
below the surface. From this natural hoi- 
bed, a gardener raises annually crops of 
different kinds of culinary vegetables, which 
are earlier by some weeks than those io 
e surrounding gardens. 

Kirl/u.) At Bcdale, the wife of Admiral Sir J. . 
P. Brrcsford, bart. of a dmghter— lu Newgate 
Mreet Newcastle, the wife of John Gray, esq. of e 
daughter. 

Married ] At AUeston, Joseph Jackson, esq. 
of Manchester, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Edward Townseud Higgins, esq. of Bridge 
Town House, Warwickshire— Mr. Framis Tinn, of 
Nortl, Shield*, to Mis* Mary Brown— At Hexham, 
Mi. Gears* C*rr, to M.ss Farrow— At Newcastle 
A. p. Cu nhei batch, esq. .0 Caroline, fift 11 daughter 
of the Lite Wii!i.i m Challoner, esq. of Guisborough, 
in the county of York 

Vied.) Mr. John Mitchell, printer of the Tyue 
Mercury. 47— Cottarhy C;stle, near Newcastle, 
the Hightllon. Walter E.rl of Anly.80-At Oreat 
Wilmington, Mr Joseph Dobinson. 83— At El*ick, 
Mr. Richard Firk*ring, 01— At High Felling, Msrr 
M'Clay, 93. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Lewis Allsopp, esq. of this town, and Mr. 
Stuart, were returned Members to serve io 
the present Parliament lor the borough of 
Camel ford, in Cornwall, the former election 
for that borough, having been declared 
void by a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Married ] The Rev. Thomas Paget, to Chartettt 
Dorothy, youngest daughter of th* Ute F. Evaus. 
•*q of Lemon Grove, near Nottingham— At New. 
ark, Mr. Job of Kiikby Lathorpe, to Catherine 
daughter of W. Parker, esq — At Scalford, Mr. W. 
Kirk, of Wymooham, to Miss 3. Hawley. 

Vied.) At Clifton, Lady Innes, relict of Sir W. 
Innee 86— At Carlton, near Worksop, tf, Mrs. 8. 
Prou n, third daughter of Mrs. Tbirketl. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
At a General Meeting of the penons in- 
terested in the rebuilding of St. Martin's 
Charch, held yesterday in the Council 
Chamber^ Select Committee was appointed 
to inspect the several Plans and Estimates 
then delivered in, and to recommeid to the 
next General Meeting the plan to be adopt- 
ed Many Plans were submitted to the 
Meeting, which were highly creditable to 
the ingenuity of the several Architects, who 
appeared to have spared ne pains in the exe- 
cution of their designs. We understand the 
Members of the Select Committee intend 
meeting on Friday next. 

MarrUd.\ Sanfnrd Graham, esq. M. P. only son 
•f Sir Juror .» Giaham, bart. to Cnroliue, third 
daughter ef the late John Lingstoo, eoq. ofSras- 
den-hoase. Oxfordshire.— At Thame, Mr. O. Gor- 
don, to Susanna, eldest daughter of the late Mr. J. 
Burst. 

Piecf.] Bt Wheateley. Mr. James West. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

As a proof of the admirable management 
and useful employment of the prisoners in 
Behester gaol, the assize courts at Taunton 
©n the 29th ult. afforded the pleasing exhi- 
bition of two cloth covers for the counsel and 
atfioi- Ries* table in each court, entirely manu- 
factured by the prisoners in this gaol from 
the staple in the pack, through the different 
processes m the picking, sorting, combing, 
carding, spinning, weaving, and dyeing, to 
the greatest perfection. The .cloths are dark 
Hoe ; and the centre of each bears the fol- 
lowing inscription, worked in yellow silk : — 
«* Manufactured by the prisoners in Ilches- 
•ergaol, 1819. * 

Married.] At Leiotwardine, Mr. Urwick, of 
Beckjity, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Wal- 
let, of Stomerhall, Herefordshire— Thomas W. 
Perks, e»q. of Sutton Hill, to Silly, youngest 
daughter o t the Rer. G. Hazlewood, of Bridg- 
north— At Strew*bury, Henry Andrews, esq. Inte 
•vf the 4th or King's Own Regiment, to Mary 
Xroma, only surviving child of ihtf Rev. Fraucis 
Ktuchaat, of Eastou. Herefordshire— The Rev W. 
Jones Hughes, A. M. Vicar of Cardington, Salop, 
to Seliua, eldest daughter of G. Corser, e»q of 
Whitchurch— At Abergwilly. John Morgan Howell, 
esq. of Morfa, to Mary, only daughter 01 Henry 
"Lewis, esq. of Gakygog— At Yarpool, Mr. James 
EdwarHs, of Kingsland. to Ann, only daughter of 
Mr. Henry Connop.— At St. Chad's, Mr. John 
Evans, to Mus Howley, daughter of Thomas Haw- 

ley, esq Mr. R. 8. Thomas, of Hambury, to Mist 

A* Pritehelt, of Mattley Court. 

Vied] At Shrewsbury, Mr. Boudler — Mr. 
Evans— Mr. G. Boden. of Brockton, 81— Jane, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Hartley, of Cleobury Mort- 
imer, 14— Richard Edwards, esq. of Farmcot, 49- 

Mr. James Brownhill, of Nmmwith. solicitor, ?5. 

At a« advanced age. Mrs. Elznbeth Mylton — Rd. 
Ljster. esq of Rowton Castk. one of theRepre. 
sentatives in Parliament for Shrewsbury. — Martha, 
the wife of James Compson, esq. of Clobury Mor- 
timer. — At Shertffbales, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
R. Dean. — At English Fraucktoo, Mrs. Burl ton, 
relict of the late John Bui Item, esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
At a public meeting of ladies and gentle- 
X men, held at the Guildhall, Bath, it was re- 



solved to establish an asylum for unprotected 
females, not less than 12 year of age, nor 
above 14, in order to qualify them for situa- 
tions of inferior domestic service. 

Married.] At Clifton, the Rev. Liscombe 
Clarke, Fellow of Winchester college, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. T. Stonehouse. Vigor.— 
At Chilconipton. Mr. Peter Webber, to Miss Sarah 
Gullifer— At Bristol, Mr. W. Sims, of Wei ton, to 
Miss Coombs, eldest daughter of Mrs. Coombs, of 
Tinsbury— Mr. Robert Gough, of Whitley court, to 
Elisabeth, youugest daughter of John Knight, esq. 
of Kenn court— Mr. W. White, to Eiter. youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Bloxsorae, of Stroud. — 
William Burge, esq. of Pawlett, to Aon, only daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hooper, esq —Joseph Rich, esq. to 
Martha, daughter of W. Cox, esq. of Steart-Marsb, — 
Joseph Winter esq. of Marlock. to Catherine, fourth 
daughter of the late Mr. H. S. Brice, Surgeon of 
Sherbonc— Mr. James Mun Buckland, of Abbot'a 
Leigh, to Sarah, second daughter of Joseph Smith, 
esq— John Race Godfrey, esq. of the Hon. E. T .C"» 
service, to Ja.ie Octavia, second daughter of Mr. R . 
Wood house, of Duke street. 

Died.] At Bath. Mrs, Seyer, wife of the Rer. 
Samuel Seyer, M. A. of Bristol— John Daniell. 
esq. banker, of Hentford House. Yeovil.— At Over 
Stowey. the Rev. W. Holland. M. A. 7S, Rector of 
Monkton Farleigh, Wilts, and Vicar of OvetStowey 
—On the Sooth parade, ?7, Isaac Todd, esq— Mr. 
Benjamiu Perry,— 77. Mr. Natbau Athertou, of 
Ramsbury, Wilts. — »2, Elisabeth, wife of Mr. W. 
Cuff, of Bath wick.— 73. Lady Burton, widow of the 
late Sir Robert Burton, Knt— OS. At Henstridfe 
Bowdeo. Mark Wilks, esq— 17. At Woodcome r 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late Henry F. Arboutn. j 
esq— 22, At Clifton, Mus Emma. 4th daughter of 
Sir Fitawilliam Barrinatoo. bart. of Swainstone. in 
the I»le of Wight— Mrs. Lloyd, at the rectory, 
Compton Duudon— At Sheplon Mallet, the Rev. 
Charles Brow u— Frances, the wife of Lieut. Gene- 
ral Stovin, of Chilworth Lodge, Hants and daughter 
of the late Arthur Arlaud, esq. of Fairfield— Mrs. 
Allen, relict of Philip Allen, esq. of Bath Hampton. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
A singular accident occured a short tune 
ago ; two men employed, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pottery , to divide a field with 
posts and rails ; while they were at work, a 
horse, which was in the pasture came wan- 
tonly galloping towards them, and went with ^ 
such force against the rail at which they 
were employed, as to break it in the centre j 
each of the broken parts struck its man with 
so much violence as to break one of the legs 
of each, and it was some time before their 
unfortunate situation was discovered. 

Married ] At the Collegiate Church, Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. F.Greseley. of Birmingham, to Char- 
lotte, fourth daughtrr of the late Mr. Samuel Proud, 
of Bilstou.— Thomas W. Perks, esq. of Sutton Hill, 
Shropshire, to Sally, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
G Hazlewood of Bridgnorth— Mr. John Coatas,of 
Mauchcster, to Catherine, daughter of Mr Thos. 
Jackson— At Lichfield. W. Srott, esq. of Penu, to 
Miss Haywood, of Lichfield— At Dudley, Lieot. 
J. W. Eyre, of the, Royal Engineers, to Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. W. Jenkins— Mr. W. Myttoo. of 
Stourport, to Mary Ann, only daughter of Mr. 8. 
Swann. 

Died ] Mi. J imc* Colclough, solicitor, of Sand 
bach— Mi . Thomas Morton, of Wolverhampton— 
Mary, rel«ct of Mr. J. Warren, sen. Vicar Choral of 
Lichfield Cathedral. 
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SUFFOLK. 
Birth*.) The Lady of W. B. TulTnell. esq. of 
Chatham Hall, Great W»lsham, of a daughter. 

Married.] The Rev. Win. Thorpe, of Stetch- 
worth, to Elisabeth, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Smyth, esq. of East Dereham— Mr. Robert Martin 
C rbt, of Little Whelnetham, to Miss Garnham, of 
koujjh««m— At Walbcrswick, the. Rev. P. Hudson, 
Rector of Meuon and Felbrig. in Norfolk, to Miss 
Wales, daughter of Isaac Wales, esq.— Mr. Win, 
Coleman, of Needham Maikrt. to Mi*s Wright, of 
Walton— Mr. J. Goodrich, of Stanniugrield, to Miss 
Hugh Holland, of South Lopham. 

Died.] At Stanground, Mr. Thomas Warwick, 
late of Ipswich— Elisabeth Broke Kirby. relict of 
John Kirby, esq, at Ipswicii, 77— Mr. Charles Bor- 
ley, of Barham. 84— At Rickinghall, Mrs. Mary 
Fisher, formerly of Tpswicli, 7fi— Mary, wife of 
John Dalteo,esq. of Thornlum— Mrs. AnnSrarlett, 
widow of Mr. James Scarlett, late of Ipswich— 
Eliaabeth, relict of Mr Johnson Naylor, of Ickling* 
Jiacn, 78— Mr. Jacob Hauschildt, late of the 2d 
Hussars. K.O.L.— Elizabeth, wife of Mr. J. Mid- 
dleton. of Rickinghall— At Downham Market, R. 
Newell, 49— Mary, . Idest daughter of Mrs. Keeble. 
widow, of Stowmarkei, 24. 

8CRREY. 

There is at this time, in the garden of a 
Mrs. Roberts, of Rotherhithe, a pear-tree, 
on parts of which the fruit is set and pro- 
perly formed, and on other parts a second 
blossom is fast making its appearance, as 
fine and full as at first. 

Birtht ] At Easter ly End House, the lady of O. 
W. Lawreuce, esq. of St. James's, Jamaica, of a 
daughter— At Dulwicb. the lady of H. Glaabrook, 
esq. of a son— At the Manor House, Wandsworth, 
the lady of Alderman Magnay, of a son. 

Marriage*.] At Fulharo, lleury Andrews, esq. 
late of the 4th reg. to Mary Emma, only surviving 
child of the Rev. Francis Kinchant, of Easton, 
Herefordshire— Alexander Grant, esq. of Clapham, 
to Helen, youngest daughter of the late Rev. V. 
Thorold, of Wcelsbyhouse, Lincolnshire— Mr. A. 
Drew, of Bermondsey. Surrey, to Jane, second 
daughter, of Wm. LHngtoo, esq. of Chlppeuham. 
house — James Manson. e*q. of Lambeth-terrace, to 
Henrietta, third daughter of the lute R. P. Sutt, 
e«q. of the same place— Charles David Gordon, 
esq. of Dulwich-hill. to Marian, eldest daughter 
of Robert Fbilippt, esq. of Longworth, Heiefo/d- 
•hre. 

Died ] At Guildford. 72, Mrs. E. Booker, rr lict 
of the late C. Booker. e*q— Upper East Sheen. 86, 
Mrs H iwkes, relict of the late Jeremiah f lawkes, 
esq. of CeciUtieet— Mrs. Barker, late of Croydon, 
Surrey. 

SUSSEX. 

Ylirtfu] At Earsham Parsonage, Mrs. Geoige 
Day, of a sou 

Married.) Charles Ridge, esq. of Chichester, 
to Ann* Ltetttia. second daughter of Thomas C*«t- 
wrjght, esq. of Lower Grosvenor street— Robert 
Taylor, esq. of Brighton, to Maria, eldest daughter 
of the late B. Brummell, esq. of the Treasury — 
Mr. Robert Thurston, to j&iss Stoliday. both of 
Cley next the 8ea— Mr. Aldis, of R-tkheatb. to 
Miss Brown, daughter of Mr. Brown, of l-lowfield 
•—Mr. Baker, of Bercles, to Miss PMnei, of 
Hoxne— Mr. Robert Gedge, to Mrs. Rhoda Senv 
meoce. 

Died.] Mr T. H. Hale, of Coxbottom *arm, 
near Fetwoi th— At Lewes, Mrs. Shelley, widow of 
Henry Shelley, esq — At Hastings, Wm. Pizxey, 
esq.— At Esutr, Mrs. Haghcs, wife ot E. Hughes, 
«sq. 



WARWICKSHIRE 

Married.] At Alvestou, Joseph Jacksoo, Esq. 
of Manchester, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Edward Townsend Higgins, Esq. of Bridge 
Town House— At Birmingham, Mr. William Mitton. 
of Stourport, to Mhry Ann, only daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Swann. 

Died ] Mr*. Winterton, relirt of Mr. Wintertoo, 
of Wolvey Hall-At Rugby, Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Gillbee, rector of 
Barby— At Henley in Arden, Major Hiltnn, late «* 
the ?5th Light Dragoons, 38— John Bohun Smyth, 
Esq. Mayor of Warwick— 60, Mrs. Sriwin, widow 
of Henry Charles Selwyn, Esq. Lieutenant Govcr- 
nor of the Island of Montserrat— Mrs. Hannah 
Bcalu.of Hyde Court, near Minchinhampton. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married*] At Kendal. Captain Waters.to Miss 
BmnthwMte, both of Kirk land— Mr. Thomas Poin- 
ter, jon. or l.iveipool, toMiss Ratcliff, daughter of 
Mr. Ridtaid Urftcliff. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The first ploughing match for 1819, for 
the premiums offered by the Bath and West 
of England Society, took place on Tuesday, 
in a grass layer, on a stony stiff soil, belong- 
ing to Sir J. Hawkins, hart, at Kelston. 
Seven ploughs started, only two of which 
performed tho work in the given time, via. 
2J hours. 

Birth*.) At Gatcombe. the Lady of Sir Lucios 
Curtis Bart, of a son— At Burgatc House, I he L*dy 
of J. Green Wilkinson, E^q of a daughter— The 
Lady of the Rev. Frauds B. Astley, of a son, at the 
Rectory House Manniugford Abbots. 

Married Geoige White, Esq. of De vires, to 
Mis* Clifford, of Cherrill— Mr. J. B. Sherrtng, to 
Esther, daughter of the late J. Boulter, Esq. of 
Queen Charlton— Mr. John Bry..n, of Westerleich, 
to Miss Elisabeth Hall, of Pucklecburch— Mr. 
Heury Bush, of Wick, to MissStibbs. of Stouts hili, 
Bitton— John Nathaniel Williams, E>q. of Casiie- 
hill. Cardiganshire, to Sarah, daughter of James 
Loxdale, Esq. of Kingsland. Salop; at Salisbury.— 
At Corsham, Henry John Smith, Esq of Marlbo- 
rough, to Jane, only daughter of Samuel Mounijoy 
Esq. of the former ptace. 

Dicrf.] At Salisbury, Thomas Dickeoson. Esq. 
of Pickwick lodge, near Corsham— Lieut. M'Der- 
mott, of the 9th Regiment of Foot. 22— Henry Fen- 
ruddocke Windham, Esq. 83 -At Basblry Lodge, 
Thomas Jones Esq. 65. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Worcester, the Lady of Edward 
Mostyn, Esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) Mr. Joseph Morris, of Oiltou, to 
Miss Elizabeth Whitesides, of Stotte»doo— Mr. 
Owen, of the Ty thing, to Winifred,youngestd».ugh 
ter of Mr. Hooper— At Whittington. Captain Ilol- 
brow, of the Royal North Gloucester Militia, to 
Elusabeth Anna, only daughter of the late Mr. 
George Parker, of the Old House- Lieutenant J. 
W. Eyre, of the Royal Engineers, to Anne, only 
d*u2bte r of Mr. William Jenkins.— At Oiiibersley, 
Mr. W. Cotell, of Stourport. to Letitia, fourth 
daughtei of the late Mr. John Taylor. 

Wed.) Mrs. Hartwright, formerly of Clerlen- 
— At Worcester, Charles, third son of the late 
Thomas Whieldon, Esq. of Fenton— Mrs. Ann Hit], 
of the Iything— Mr Walter Chandler— 17, Harriet, 
fifth daughter of the Rev. James Hastings, rector 
Of Martley— At Holt Flert, Mr. William Evans, 22 
~6l, Mrs. Allies, wife of Mr. Thomas Allies of 
Fore*ate.5treet.-At Powick, 30, Margaret, wife of 
Robert Duds. 
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TORK8HIRF. 

A beautiful specimen of the art of cut- 
lery was manufactured by Joseph Rogers 
and Sons, Sheffield. It is an elegant knife 
in miniature, containing 30 instruments, 
moving on 1 1 springs, and 14 joints, of the 
most exquisite workmanship ; it employed 
the workmen 28 days of close application to 
complete it ; does not exceed 5-eighths of 
an inch in length, and weighs only one quar- 
ter of an ounce. The following is a list of 
the articles contained in the above knife : 
1 stick-knife blade, 1 pruning-knil'e blade, 3 
penknife blades, 1 nail-knife blade, 1 silver 
fruit-knife blade, I silver tooth- pick, 1 bow- 
saw, 1 donbled-tooth saw, 1 leather-punch, 
) button-hook, 1 pair of sci?s.ars, 1 gun- 
picker, 1 pair of tweezers, 4 fleams of dif- 
ferent sizes, 1 nail-file, 1 chissel, I cork- 
screw, 1 render, 1 timber scribe, I gimblet, 
1 bodkin, 1 brad-*wl, 1 horse-hook, 1 gun- 
screw, and 1 auger. 

Birtkt ] J lie lady of Dr. Bod ley, of Charlntte- 
•treet. Hull, of h daughter. — At RaUlitT«-houM», 
Thorne, the tady of Ralph Cieyke.Jtm. esq. of a 
daughter. 

. Married] At Iloldetnru, John Latag, M.D. 
surgeon, to Christiana Ktis. GiBb, both of Forfar- 
shire-«Geo. Wrangham, esq. of Bridlington, to 
Lriitia, ouly daughter of R. Porter, esq. — Thes. 
"Walker, esq. of the Scotch Greys, to Constant! a 
Frances Ann**, eldest daughter of John C. Beres- 
ford, esq. — At Haley. W\ S. Bettey, esq. to Miss 
Alary H* '\, dauchter of R Bell. esq. of Sutton. 

Died.] At Biough,6Q, Miss Mary Lonsdale— At 
Old Lambtoi, the wife of John Charlton; and 
■while attending thr funeral of Mrs. Chailton. Mr. 
Thomas Chailtnn— Mrs. Mary Hodgson, relict of 
the Rev. Rirl.ard Hodgson— Mr. Thomas Clajr, 78. 
—Near Northallerton. Mrs. Mutton. 

WALES. 

From the unusual mildness of the season, 
Aberystwith can already boa&t of several 
visitors, many houses being occupied, and 
others engaged. The new public rooms are 
. in a state ot forwardness; and every exertion 
will be made to complete them this season. 

Bt rifts ] At Radnor, the lady of Edw. Evan*, 
e«q. of a son. — The lady ol Colonel Geo. Rice, of a 
daughter. 



Married.] At Ross, Francis Fisher, jun. e»q. 
of Bristol, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter ot Dr. 
Lewis, of tlx* former place.— At Swansea, Henry 
Morgan, esq. R. H. to Miss R. Jenkins, of Neath. 
At Mcole Brace, John N.ithaniel Williams, esq. of 
Castle hill, to Sarah Elu hcth, second daughter of 
Joseph Loxdale, esq of Kiozland, Shropshire. 

Died.] At the Rectory House., at Aber, tbo 
Rev. Richard Griffith, D.D.— Iu Swansea. 19. 
Frances Charlotte, daughter of Capt. Gascojoe, 
R. N, — The Rev. Hector Boweu, Rector of Lisa, 
madock, Glamorganshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Shower of Salt-water in Dumfrie+*hir*. 
Some weeks ago, a severe shower of salt 
water fell in the parish of St. Mungo, in 
Dumfries-shire. The day after, when the 
water was evaporated, the leaves of ewer- 
greens, and branches of hedges, glistened 
with crystals of salt. 

Birlhl.] At Edinburgh, Mrs. Campbell, of Dal- 
•erf, of a son— The lady of Capt Clark, adjutant of 
the Forfar militia, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Kirklee, Mr. Robert Stewart. 
Glasgow, to Janet, eldest d .ug» ter of Mr. Jotm 
Walker, of Kirklee.— Geo. Scott, esq. of Daldowie, 
to Miss Lilly Bayne, of Concraig.— At Rutherglea 
Bridge, David Law, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Archibald Noiman. 

Died.] In Glasgow Barracks, Mary Lowry, wife, 
of Capt. Lowry, 4<Uh regiment, 64.— At Carroa 
Vale. lift. Margaret Hendry.— At the Manse of 
Lochcarron, 6ri, the Rev. Lachlan Mackensie, ma» 
nister of Lochcarron. 

IRELAND. 

THrths.] At Mountrath. the lady of the Rot. 
Geo. Wm. Kcgers, of* a daughter.— At Wexford, 
Mrs Ormsby. wife of Major Ormsby, late of the 
&th Draroon Gutirds. of a daughter. 

M'trrifd ] At Dublin, tho Hon. and Rev. K. 
WingGHd, to Louisa Joan, third daughter of the 
lato Hon. Geo. Jocolyu.— Alexander Crookshank* 
of Londonderry, esq. to Mis* Mabel la Smith, of 

Mouutjoy^quare Pure.foy Foe, esq. of Roseroore 

Lod-?e, couuty Kilkenny, to Margaret, second 
daugtifrof J;*mcs laou, esq of Kells. 

Died ] Iu Dubliu, Mrs. De Joncoort.— In Daw- 
sou stuet, Mrs. Catherine Stann^rd, eldest da ugh. 
ter of the late Kalon Stannard, esq —In Gloocos* 
ter street. Mrs. Margaret Simpson, rclictof the late 
11. A .si«nj.»oii. e.q —In South Great George-str. 
Mrs. Miller, 61. 



Errata. — In our present number, pa^e 454, line 25/for " painted besides hit other 
studies," read" exhibited besides his unexhibited studies,** &c. — The paragraph contain- 
ing the notice of Mr. Collins's admirable" Sea Shore," and of some other artists' pictures, 
was omitted by mistake, under the head ^f Fine Arts — Under the head of Fine Arts, in 
p. 262, of our Magazine for April, the transposition of a sentence produced the following 
error : " Until the middle of the last century there was little change. But from the resto- 
ration of Charles the Second, the example of his present Majesty, and the progress of 
knowledge, the force of prejudice in the lushest circles." The above ought to have been 
thus : " From the restoration of Charles the Second, until the middle of the last century, 
there was little change ; but the example of his present Majesty, and the progress of know- 
ledge, abated the force of prejudice in the highest circles." 



TO RKADEKS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry to be compelled, for want of room, to defer our Dramatic Article tin Beit 
month. Our limits oblige us also to postpone the insertion of many other valuable contri- 
butions j our friends, howeveT, may be assured that they will meet with the earliest possible 
attention. We shall endeavour to make room, in future, for our Stocks Table, as usual ; 
it was never our intention to omit this useful feature of our Miscellany — Southboh 
is requested to say how a letter will reach him. 

J. Utllet, Pi inter. Crown Court, lleet Mreet, Loodoa* 
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ON THE TRADE OF THE UNITBD STATES 
OP NORTH AMERICA WITH CHINA. 
MR. EDITOR, 

OF all the phenomena which occur in 
the history of commerce, from its earliest 
j>eriod to the present time, the most ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, is the intercourse 
between Europe and the East, chiefly 
through the medium of the English East 
India Company. This intercourse, as 
far as we are concerned, may he divided 
into two grand branches, the first with 
. our own empire in Hindoostan, the se- 
cond with the great Chinese empire, and 
the latter chiefly for the sake of obtaining 
a single article, the use of which has be- 
come so habitual to all ranks of society, 
that it has long- ceased to be a luxury, and 
may be now fairly classed among the chief 
necessaries of life. The immense impor- 
tance of both these branches of our Asiatic 
commerce is universally acknowledged; 
and therefore, you may, probably, 
not be indisposed to admit into your va- 
luable miscellany some observations on 
the danger with which one of them—the 
trade with China, appears to be threat- 
ened. I am induced to communicate 
them to you, because they are chiefly 
collected from conversation with intelli- 
gent Americans, and though they may 
be thought in some respects exaggerate^ 
shew us at least the sentiments and views 
of our rivals in a point of such great 
importance. We all know the enter- 
prising spirit of the merchants of the 
United States, the boldness and intre- 
pidity of their seamen, the astonishing 
and rapid increase of their maritime 
power, and the peculiar local advantages 
of that great continent. The American 
government beholds with pleasure the 
increasing commerce of its subjects with 
China, which promises to become more 
and more important to the republic, and 
has undoubtedly been much encouraged 
and promoted by numerous articles in 
American newspapers, and other period- 
ical publications, minutely pointing out 
its great advantages. 

It would not be easy to find another 
instance of an intercourse with so remote 
a country, which su amply rewards the 
activity of the merchant and the seaman, 
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as this trade with China, and the Ame- 
ricans possess such great advantages 
above the English, that well-informed 
persons do not hesitate to prognosticate, 
that the latter will not be able, in the 
long run, to maintain the competition 
with the former, but will be, in the end, 
obliged entirely to abandon to them tha 
trade of the Chinese seas. If this opi- 
nion be just, it must be confessed that a 
great danger threatens the British com- 
merce ; a very produetive source of gain 
would be lost— a great many seamen in 
Great Britain would be thrown out of 
employment — and even the commerce 
with the European continent could not 
but decrease, since Europe would have 
no occasion to draw from Great Britain 
its supplies of Chinese produce, which it 
woulq receive directly, and upon more 
advantageous terms from the Americans. 

On the other hand, the vast advantages 
which the' American republic may derive, 
and most certainly will derive, from an 
active intercourse with the Chinese Em- 
pire, are almost incalculable. Considered 
merely as an excellent school for the 
marine, it is of the highest importance to 
a state whose external security wholly 
depends on a numerous and formidable 
navy. The goods which find a ready 
sale roust partly be fetched from very 
remote countries, and the dangers and 
privations with which the seaman has to 
contend, in seas hitherto but little fre- 
guented, and on unknown coasts, call 
forth all his energies, enrich him with 
useful experience, and increase his dex- 
terity. Thus, a large number of sailors 
may be kept in constant employ, and the 
prospect will not only excite in the 
natives, particularly the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts of America, a continually 
increasing propensity to a sea-raring life, 
but also attract crowds of able seamen 
from foreign countries, especially from 
the British islands, who will settle with 
their families in America, and promote 
the population, the increase of which is 
so favorite an object with the American 
Government In the country itself a 
new source of gain will be opened at the 
same time, to thousands or industrious 
persons; the spirit of speculation will 
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receive a new impulse, and numerous 
merchants, even from England itself, 
will settle in America, in order to share 
in so promising a prospect of gain, aud 
to acquire riches in a short time. The 
nations of Europe are too much accus- 
tomed to the use of many Chinese pro- 
ductions easily to renounce them, and 
the possession of the trade with China 
will therefore give the Americans an 
opportunity for a most advantageous 
commercial intercourse with Europe, and 
to double their gains. 

Not only have the Americans a much 
shorter way to China than the English 
and the other nations of Europe, but 
they are able to obtain the produce and 
merchandise of that Empire on much 
more favourable terms. The Europeans 
are obliged to purchase all they want 
of the Chinese for the most part with 
ready money, or silver bars, and China 
is therefore considered by Europe, as 
the country to which the precious me- 
tals chiefly flow, so that the gold and 
iilver of Mexico and Peru go again 
from Europe to Asia, where they are 
swallowed up by a gulph from which they 
do not easily return. The Americans on 
the contrary, are not obliged to carry on 
the Chinese trade with the precious 
metals: they carry to the Chinese mar- 
ket either various articles of their ow n 
produce, which are highly esteemed 
there, or others which they have ob- 
tained in exchange for them; and are 
thus able to employ for other purposes, 
the money which they must otherwise 
take to Asia. If the trade which Europe 
carries on with China may be called in 
the highest degree passive, that of the 
United States is very far from being so. 

China is an immense market, which 
now offers itself to the activity of the 
American merchant , the more this trade 
increases, the more persons it will cm- 
ploy ; and the gain wldch it gives is so 
very great, that even on account of this 
•ingle Iwanch of American commerce, 
the speculative merchant is perhaps no 
where in a situation so favorable for be- 
coming soon and easily rich, as in the 
United States. By this commerce, which 
is capable of being greatly extended, 
and has numerous concomitant advan- 
tages, America will enrich itself more 
and more, at the expense of Great Bri- 
tain; and the turn thus given to amain 
branch of the commerce of the world, 
•annot but be very advantageous to the 
rest of Europe. 

An article that is especially in request, 
in the Chinese provinces from Canton to 
Pekin, and to the extreme, frontiers of 



Chinese Tartary, is fine furs. Both the 
Chinese and Man t chews are eager to 
possess them, and the more distinguished 
and wealthy the Mandarins, the richer 
and finer must be the furs which they 
require for their oriental dress. This 
article of trade can therefore never fail 
of a certain sale in that vast and popu- 
lous Empire ; for the use of it is incon- 
ceivably extensive, and the wearing of 
furs, not merely a luxury, but a habit, 
which has rendered them indispensably- 
necessary. But the Americans by their 
almost exclusive trade with the north- 
west coast, and their great Continent 
extending from California to the North 
Pole, possesses an inexhaustible source 
from which to supply the Chinese market 
with this favorite article, and the com- 
petition which they have to fear from 
other nations, particularly the English 
and the Russians, cannot do them any 
injury worth mentioning. The Ameri- 
cans, therefore, seem to be destined by- 
nature to be the chief factors in this trade 
with China, which is inconceivably pro- 
fitable, and must in time monopolize it 
entirely ; as the period is certainly not 
remote, when the population of the 
United States, taking its direction from 
east to west, will extend to the shores of 
the great South sea, and their ships be 
then able to navigate directly from thence 
to the Pacific ocean. 

On the north west coasts of America, 
above California, which are but thinly 
inhabited by Mild tribes, there arc sea 
otters, black, dark brown, and white 
bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, deer, ra- 
coons, white American lynxes, or great 
wild cats, ermines, seals, rabbits, martins 
and other wild animals, whose fur is 
more or less beautiful and precious, in 
such abundance, that the natives can pro- 
enre them with little trouble, aud in their 
uncivilised state, willingly exchange them 
for the most insignificant trifles. The 
American ships bring to these savages, 
pieces of iron, nails, knives, chisels, 
shovels, buttons of copper, and of co- 
loured glass, little looking glasses, to- 
bacco, brandy, powder, arms, coarse 
cotton, and woollen goods, old clothes, 
and all kinds of toys which look shewy, 
but arc of no value. Most of these 
things arc purchased, by the Ameri- 
can merchants at very low prices, and 
the vessels which sail with cargoes of 
this kind from the American ports, may 
be sure of obtaining in exchange the 
richest cargoes of furs and skins. With 
these they proceed directly from the 
north-west coast of America to China, 
and oxohangt their goods for Chines* 
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produce with which they return, always 
with great gain, to the United States. 

It is evident how greatly America 
must gain by this simple mode of inter- 
course, which does not even require a 
large capital, not to mention other ad- 
vantages attending it. First the mer- 
chant gains in the purchase of trifles of 
little worth, which are agreeable and 
useful to the savages, and the manufac- 
tory of which employs many hands and 
promotes internal industry. For goods, 
the purchase of which requires but a 
small capital, there is an opportunity of 
procuring articles which are of great 
value in a remote and extensive Empire, 
and then exchanging them for other 
articles which may be disposed of with 
great profit both in America and Europe. 
The trade mav be carried on too, in 
small vessels, of 100 or 150 tons burden, 
the equipment of which is not expensive, 
(America being so rich in materials for 
ship building,) and which require but a 
few sailors to man them; so that an 
American merchant may carry on so pro- 
fitable a trade with a very moderate capi- 
tal. Even those who have no capital, 
may carry it on upon credit, since the 
expence of the articles to be provided for 
bartering is so very small, that means arc 
easily found to obtain them. If one 
will share the profit with the ship owner 
and the captain, it is not necessary to 
advance any money, and profit may be 
made without the smallest risk. A few 
cannon and muskets, are sufficient on 
board a ship that sails to the north west 
coast of America, as a defence, in case of 
need, against the natives ; and small ves- 
sels are even better than larger ones, be- 
cause they can sail up the creeks. If 
several vessels sail at once on such an 
enterprise, which in case of need can 
assist each other there is not the least 
danger. 

1 he north-west coast is now so well 
known to the enterprising and expe- 
rienced sailors of the United States, that 
they do not consider a voyage to it as 
more important and dangerous than 
one to Europe, or even to the West 
Indies. The smallest American vessels, 
brigs, and even schooners under a hun- 
dred tons burden, sail thither without 
any apprehension. They have no need 
of spending a long time after their arri- 
val, to procure the necessary cargo of 
more or less valuable skins and furs ; in 
China thev have not long to wait to ex- 
change their cargoes for the productions 
of the country, and it may be calculated, 
that unless some extraordinary accident 



happens, the return carga gives a profit 
of from three hundred to five hundred 
percent, including the articles for bar- 
ter, provisions, pay of the sailors, and 
other expenses. 

This trade, which so amply rewards 
the activity and enterprise of the mer- 
chants and mariners, continues to engage 
the attention of more and more persons 
in almost all the American sea-ports. 
Many merchants at Boston and Salem in 
New* England, at Bristol, in Rhode 
Island, at New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Charlestown, &c. have thus 
attained great wealth, in a few years, and 
the more intimate and various the rela- 
tions with China become, the greater 
advantages does it promise in future. 
The friendly footing on which the Ame- 
ricans are with the natives of Nootka or 
King George's Sound, and of many other 
parts of the north-west coast, of the New 
World, so fully secures to them this rich 
fur trade, the basis of the intercourse 
with China, that they may be said to 
have it entirely in their own hands, and 
to have no rival to fear. 

In this trade to the north-west coast 
the British Merchant is greatly impeded 
by the East India Company, which pos- 
sesses the exclusive privilege of trading 
with China. With the active spirit of 
the Americans, the exportation from the 
United States to the north-west coast, 
will continue to increase, and they must 
bear away the prize, as their principal 
rivals cannot carry on the trade with the 
same advantages as they can. Hence the 
American trade with China will become 
more active and extensive, while that of 
GreatBritain will continually decline.Tlie 

Srice of sea otter skins is now so high at 
facao and Canton, that £2Q sterling 
are often paid for a single skin : many an 
American sailor brings home a profit of 
several thousand dollars for his own 
share ; we may judge then, what must 
be the gain of the American merchant. 

The valuable and beautiful furs, which 
the north-w est coast of America supplies 
in such great abundance, are not the only 
articles which the Americans furnish the 
Chinese with. They arc in want of many 
other things with which they are fur- 
nished from the United States, and thus 
the ties formed by commerce between 
China and America, must become more 
firm and durable. Above all, a remark- 
able production deserves to be mentioned 
here, which grows in America itself, and 
is almost peculiar to the United States ; 
a production which is almost wholly un- 
known in Europe, but has been in use ia 
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China from time immemorial, and is held 
there in extraordinary esteem. This is 
the root Panax quinquefolia, or Ginseng. 
The Chinese writers call this plant a pre- 
cious gift of nature, sweeter than honey 
and the honey-comb, more valuable than 
fine gold, and jewels, and pearls, a glo- 
rious gift of heaven, bestowed by the 
gods upon mortals for their happiness, 
and their enjoyment on earth. Placed 
on a par with the philosopher s stone, it 
is called the food of immortality, and it 
passes among the priests and physicians 
for a universal remedy, wholesome for 
all weaknesses of the frail body, applica- 
ble to all diseases ; nay, it is even said to 
prolong life, invigorating the nerves, 
strengthening the understanding, cheer- 
ing the soul, soothing the mind, taming 
the wild passions, and bestowing inex- 
haustible delights upon our mortal exist- 
ence. 

The reiping dynasty of the Mant- 
chews, in China, were proud that Nature 
produced this wonderful root, with such 
magical powers, in their original country; 
for it was found in Chinese Mogul Tar- 
tary ; but sparingly scattered in certain 
places and single districts. Here it was 
considered as one of the regalia of the 
crown, only the emperor had the right 
to have it gathered, and guards were 
posted at the places where it grew, that 
no one might presume to take openly, or 
by stealth, what was for the emperor 
alone. How fortunate was it for the 
Americans that they accidentally disco- 
vered, not very long ago, tliat this root, 
so highly esteemed in China, and paid 
for there with its weight in gold, which 
it had been always supposed was only to 
be found in Tartary, as the Chinese had 
always boasted, was indigenous in the 
United States, and might be there col- 
lected in far greater abundance than iu 
China, hitherto the only country where 
it was known to grow. 

It grows in the United States, in the 
whole of the immense tract front the 
Canadian Lakes to Georgia; is found 
even in the northern states of New York 
and Pensylvania, and flourishes in Vir- 
ginia and the two Carolinas. Nature 
Aas spread it here, particularlv in the 
tract between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the sea, and it thrives especially 
where the mountains take a south wes- 
terly direction. It loves a fertile soil 
and cool shady spots on the declivity of 
the mountains. 

While Europe produces nothing which 
it can offer to the Chinese in exchange 
for their productions, America possesses 



in this remarkable plant an article pecu- 
liarly its own, which is, above all others, 
proper for the trade with China 

Manv of your readers may, perhaps* 
be curious to be better acquainted with 
a plant so esteemed by the mat Chinese 
Mandarins, and in the Harems. The 
stalk of this plant, which attains the 
height of about a foot from the ground, 
is of a dark red. It is adorned with 
elliptical leaves, three of which always 
grow together, and each of which is 
again divided into five little leaves. On 
account of the symbolical meaning at- 
tached to the numbers three and five, 
which these leaves present to the eye, 
the plant obtained, m ancient times, in 
China, the character of particular sacred- 
ness. The growth of this singular plant 
is extremely slow, but then it attains an 
age unusual in plants of this kind : when 
it has stood fifteen years or more, the 
root is not yet an inch in diameter. Every 
year the stalk makes at the upper part of 
the root, as each new shoot marks, 
which show by their number the age of 
the plant The root itself is of an ellip- 
tical form, and commonly consists only 
of one piece. The plant bears but a 
few seeds ; two or three grains are all 
that can be gathered from one stem ; 
these are of a bright red colour, in shape 
and size like those that may be collected 
from the honeysuckle. They ripen in 
America, in the latter half of the month 
of September, and their taste is more 
aromatic than that of the root itself, but 
less bitter. 

In China the greatest care is taken in 
gathering this valuable root. It is not 
done till it has attained the highest per- 
fection and maturity : this is during the 
autumn and winter. In America they 
long committed, from ignorance and in- 
attention, the great fault of collecting the 
root from the spring to the first frost. 
As it is always soft and watery at this 
season.it naturally shrunk together in dry- 
ing, became very hard, and lost not only 
in weight but in goodness. This mis- 
take is still committed in some parts of 
the United States, where the inhabitants 
make the collecting of the root only an 
occasional object; and when they are 
hunting or travelling, dig up the plant at 
all seasons when they happen to meet 
with it. But by this they deprive the 
ground of a valuable production, which 
would be far more valuable if it were 
tended and cultivated with due care. 
Though the Ginseng roots thus collected 
by ignorant persons do not fetch in 
China the high prices which are given 
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for such as hare attained their proper 
maturity, yet the demand for them is 
not the less brisk. The American mer- 
chants in die interior purchase large 
quantities by the pound, or the hun- 
dred weight, of the country people, who 
employ themselves in collecting and dig- 
ging this root, and gain by exporting it 
to China, about one hundred per cent. 

But the profit is incomparably greater 
when Ginseng roots, perfectly ripe, and 
carefully gathered at the proper time, 
are brought to Macao or China. The 
Americans begin to be more sensible of 
this advantage, in proportion as the in- 
tercourse with China becomes more ac- 
tive. They have made themselves better 
acquainted with the nature of the plant, 
and the taste of the Chinese ; employ 
greater care in gathering, and acquire 
more skill in digging it. One man can 

father about eight or nine pounds daily, 
fence the quantity of this article ex- 
ported from the United States increases 
at the same time that its quality im- 
proves; and the trade with Ginseng 
roots in the Chinese markets continues 
to become more and more profitable to 
America. The exportation already 
amounts to at least 5O0 cwt. annually. 

In China they understand the art of 
preparing the Ginseng, in such a manner, 
that it appears semi-transparent : in this 
case a much higher value is set upon it. 
In America they have also learnt this art, 
and the process employed is very simple. 
The merchants in the American commer- 
cial towns purchase the roots so prepared, 
and rendered partly transparent, at six 
or seven piastres a piece; and sell them in 
China, according to the quality, at from 
fifty to a hundred piastres a piece. Even 
in Louisiana and Kentucky, they carry 
on this extremely profitable export trade 
to China. 

A great part of the East India trade, 
in which such large capitals are now em- 
ployed, by the merchants of the United 
States, is also calculated chiefly with a 
view to China. The Americans have 
found means to obtain in the East Indies, 
a considerable sale for many of the pro- 
ductions of their country ; and for these, 
they take in return East India goods, 
which they dispose of to advantage in the 
Chinese markets, and, at the same time, 
gain the freight. Besides their own pro- 
duce and manufactures, they carry, also, 
manufactured goods which they have 
purchased in Europe, directly from the 
ports of the United States to Canton. 
Articles particularly in request there, 
are opium, Indian birds' nests, benja* 



min, scarlet berries, gum lac, Russia lea- 
ther, cordovan, coloured linen, white, 
black, and spotted lamb skins, writing 
paper, razors, grind stones, carpets, pen- 
knives, coarse cloth, buttons, axes, 
scythes, locks, watches, and numerous 
other articles, which the Chinese have hi- 
therto received almost exclusively by the 
ships of the English East IndiaCompany. 

The American merchants, on the other 
hand, bring back from the Chinese seas, 
partly for home consumption, partly for 
the supply of Europe, immense quanti- 
ties of tea, of the most various kinds, 
porcelaine, indian ink, lackered articles, 
pearls both genuine and artificial, coral, 
paints, half silk stuffs, fans, cowries, va- 
rious kinds of silk, pictures and drawings 
in India ink, &c. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, given a sketch 
of what may be called the American view 
of this important question ; though it is, 
doubtless, partial, and may be in some 
particulars exaggerated, it still seems to 
merit the serious consideration of those 
who appreciate the importance of our 
China trade : I forbear from examining 
what may be said to weaken the force of 
the reasonings above stated, in the hope 
that some of your readers, better quali- 
fied than myself, may be induced to take 
up so interesting a subject, and either 
shew them to be ill founded, or else point 
out what change (if any) in our system, 
may enable us to avert the threatened 
loss of so valuable a braneh of our com- 
merce. H. E. L. 



ON HEARING THE BELLS RING OUT 
THE OLD YEAR. 

THE love of life and of its enjoyments 
is so deeply imprinted on the heart of 
man, that the lapse of each stated por- 
tion of time is viewed with a feeling of 
melancholy regret, by no means consist- 
ent with our actual condition of u stran- 
gers and pilgrims on earth. 1 * It is this 
feeling, perhaps, in a great measure, 
which inclines us to dwell on the painful 
occurrences of the past year, to contem- 
plate the situation of those against whom 
the very elements appear to have leagued 
with poverty, cutting off the labours of 
their honest industry, without a friend to 
sooth the agonies of famine or avert 
the horrors of despair. Such it is too 
true is often a faithful picture of the state 
of many of our fellow creatures, and 
when such representations produce some- 
thing more valuable than the unavailing 
sympathy of sensibility— when they in- 
duce the rich who are at this particular 
season indulging in pleasure and luxury. 
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to rejoice at the smiles of the indigent— 
to share their plenty with the stranger, 
and to make an alliance with the poor 
against the inclemency of the season — 
When they produce such blessed effects 
as these, they are indeed divine ! But 
although the inconsiderate mirth of the 
voluptuary may be startled, and his bet- 
ter feelings of humanity awakened by 
shifting the scene from the table of ex- 
cess to the dark and cold abysses of a 
prison, yet the heart most susceptible of 
pity and benevolence, wants no such pro- 
duces of horror to provoke a tear, or to 
excite to acts of charity and compassion : 
and as a sense of gratitude is one of hea- 
ven's best gifts, and the expression of it 
one of our most acceptable services, we 
must be careful, lest in dwelling on the 
general and individual distress around us, 
we overlook the innumerable instances of 
mcri'V and beneficence of which we and 
multitudes of our fellow mortals have 
been the objects within the same period 
of time. It cannot be denied that the 
comfort and happiness of mankind is at 
least in proportion to the want and mi- 
t ery, and that in the same space of time, 
as many have been rescued from distress, 
as depressed by sorrow ; and there are, 
doubtlesR, many of our brethren at this 
moment, who, having shut out the dismal 
prospect of a winter's night, are enjoying 
their blaze of comfort and conviviality, 
surrounded by those most dear to them, 
who, a few months ago, were themselves 
the objects of the charity and commise- 
ration of others. 

Manv a selfish being, who, having 
hitherto lived to himself alone, a stran- 
ger to the influence of compassion -deaf 
to the cries of importunate misery— now, 
wearv of satiety and convinced of the un- 
satisfactory and criminal nature of un- 
participatcd enjoyments, is proving, that 
to cheer the sad heart, to minister to the 
necessitous, to lighten the chains of the 
oppressed, and to lead the wanderer 
aright, are the only means by which the 
superfluities of life can afford to their 
possessors the title of comforts. Wbilc 
thousands who have been the objects of 
spiritual mercies, may now be offering up 
the tribute of a grateful heart. Some 
such sentiments as these, appear to have 
dictated the following lines on hearing 
the bells ring out the old year. 
Hark ! to the sounds that from yon gothic 
tower 

Rid their last farewell to the closing year, 
Those solemn peals that mark its dying hour 
" Awake the pensive tribute of a tear." 
•Tis as a friend were pawing to the tomb, 



Our joys and sorrows who had equal sharVi , 
Had with us journey'd thro J life's deepest 
gloom, 

Our hopes had cherish'd and our peril* 
dar'd. 

But here the semblance fails — in realm* 
above 

Shall kindred spirits meet from sorrow free, 
Together knit in bonds of hallowM love 
With endless songs shall hymn the Deity. 
E'en frail mortality, that tills yon urn, 
Aie^in the vital spark shall re-illume, 
But time's allotted portions ne'er return, 
No day shall break the silence of their tomb. 
For ever gone ! with all its hopes and fears, 
Which scarce existed e're they ceased to be. 
Moments in hours absorb'd, hours, days, io 
years, 

And allentomb'd in dread Eternity! 
There are, on whom the year's first sun 
arose. 

In all the pride that health and beauty gave, 
Who amid pain and anguish mark its close ; 
Or happier fate J have found an earlier grave ! 
There are, who o'er their infant's bier have 
wept, 

Or a lov'd partner to the gTave consign'd, 
Who many an anxious midnight watch have 
kept 

E'er was each cherish'd hope of life re- 
sign'd. 

Perchance, e'en now, some pensive mourner 
hangs 

In speechless anguish o'er the couch of death, 
To soothe, with pious care, life's lingering 
pangs 

Or catch a dying parent's latest breath. 
The scene is closed— the pulse of life's m> 
more ! 

And the pure soul from sin and sorrow free, 
In hope reposes ; till the destin'd hour 
When death is swallow'd up in victory. 
But are there none, who,whcn the year began. 
In pain and penury neglected lay? 
Fy hope deserted and forgot by man, 
With Job had dared to curse their natal day! 
Who now relieved from want, and woe, and 
pain, 

W ? ith grateful bosoms hail the dawning year, 
And health-illum'd, those eyes beam bright 
again, 

That long were ditmn'd with sorrows bitter 

tear ? 

None— who 'mid dissipation's mad career 
The paths of vice and error long have trod, 
By faith inspir'd and awed by holy fear,, 
Implore the pardon of a pitying God ? 
Yes-'mid the multitudes that sorrowing 
view 

The year's decline, myriads their voices raise 
To that great source whence they their 

blessings drew. 
And pour their grateful hearts in hymns of 
praise. 

Oh ! may these thoughts awake my slumb- 

'ring powers, 
Remind my soul how much is to be done, 
Teach me to value the fast fleeting hours, 
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And every vain pursuit indignant shun, 
Lord ! if thou chast'nest, may I kiss the rod, 
On thee in joy and grief alike rely- 
Thus may I live— and thus, oh, gracious 

God ! 5 
In humble hope of Heaven's acceptance 

die ! 



NOTICES OP DANISH LITERATURE. 
• MR. EDITOR, 

m PRESUMING that any communica- 
tion on a subject so little known in this 
country as the recent literature of Den- 
mark, will, however defective it may be 
in other respects, possess sufficient no- 
velty to interest your readers, I send you 
the following extracts translated from 
" Letterrgeschi chte Daneraarks in den 
letzten jahren der rezierung Christian 
VI r, von Jens Kregh Host. Kopenh. 
1816." After enumerating the principal 
literary journals, of which Copenhagen 
has produced no inconsiderable number 
during the last thirty years, the author 
commences his sketch (for it is no more 
than an outline, and that in many places 
very faint and imperfect) with a list of 
the poets and belle-lettrists, the first of 
whom is Rahbek ; who, at the commence- 
ment of f he period under consideration, 
sustained an important part among the 
Danish literati, no less as a critic and as 
the editor of the Minerva,* one of the 
most interesting journals which have ap- 
peared in Denmark, than as a poet, in 
which character he delights by his po- 
lish, his wit, and his feeling. In light 
occasional songs and vers de society he 
was surpassed bv none of the numerous 
cultivators of this species of poetry, nei- 
ther with regard to the number or merit 
of his productions. But he was particu- 
larly successful in elegy and heroic epis- 
tle ; also, in the versified tale or ballad. 
In 1803 he published a collection of his 
poems with the title of Poetiske Forsog, 
(Poetical Essays) in 2 vols. His tales in- 
serted in the Prosaike Forsog partake of 
Marmontcrs style, and discover not onlv 
the experienced pen of a master, but an 
intimate acquaintance with the human 
heart, and with the manners of the mid- 
dling classc?. 

Pram, the friend of Rahbek and his 
coadjutor in the Minerva, although he 
has never published an entire collection 
of his poems, has produced somr* verv ex- 
cellent ones. At the age of 29 he eu- 
nched the li terature of Denmark by Stcer- 

! »n 1785 by Pram and Rahbek, 

and published monthly ; but for a few years 
previous to its termination in 1807, appear- 
ing only quarterly. rr 
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kodder, an historico-romantic epic in fif- 
teen cantos, puplished in 1785 ; a noble 
poem, yet rather to be classed with the 
wizard strains of Ariosto, than with the 
serious Homeric Epopee. The chief of 
his lesser pieces belong to the Idyll-He- 
roid and satiric epistle. Tale, in prose, 
received from his pen the light graces of 
Voltaire. 

He moreover honourably distinguished 
himself in various departments of the 
drama. Thus he presented to Melpo- 
mene some versified tragedies, which ter- 
minate by a happy catastrophe; viz. 
Damon and Pythias, 1789 ; Frode and 
Fingal, 17:)'); and Olintho and Sophro- 
nia, inseri'"! in Rahbek's Dramatic Col- 
lection. He enriched the musical drama 
with Legurtha, an onera, in three acts, 
published in the Alinerva, 1789:— co- 
medy, by three pieces, viz. Negiren, The 
Negro; iEgteskabsjkolcn, The School 
for Marriage ; and Bronden, the Well ; 
all which remain unpublished and, 
lastly, the comic opera in 1795, by 1 
piece entitled Serenaden Mer de Sorte 
Noeser, The Serenade, or the Black 
Noses. 

1785, the same year which had been 
distinguished in the literary annals of 
Denmark by the appearance of Stark- 
odder, produced Bacrgeseii's Komiske 
Fortallinger (Comic Tales), which ren- 
dered their author, then only 25, a fa- 
vourite with the public. His fnncr, his 
wit, and his humour, have subsequently 
developed themselves in roauv produc- 
tions, of which he has published different 
collections; for instance, Nugdomdar- 
beider (Works of mv Youth), 2 vols. Svo. 
1794; Santlige Vcerker (Collected Works), 
1801, and another collection (the pre- 
ceding one not being continued), which 
appeared in 8 vols. 1807 and 8. It was 
more particularly in comic satire, poetical 
epistle, and lyric poetry, that he gathered 
his laurels : among the dramatic muses 
he sacrificed only at the altar of Poly- 
hymnia, namely, two operas, Holgir 
Danske (Holger the Dane), 1789, which 
has been parodied by Heiberg, and trans- 
lated into German by Creracr ; and Erik 
Eigod (Erick the Good), 1798. B 
sens merits in German poetry nced^not 
be mentioned here. 

Thaarup, the poetical contemporary 
of Pram and Baggesen, was also their 
rival : more mature in age, he did not 
proceed with their impetuosity, but dis- 
played his talent chiefly in less extensive 
yet valuable productions. In the Hymn 
he is not inferior to Baggesen, as we 
may be convinced by a perusal of that 
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noble piece, which has been so masterly 

translated by Voss, and which, set to 
music by Schuiz, was performed in the 
royal chapel of the palace of Christians- 
burg, on the birth-day of the king, 1792. 
In the cantata, Thaarup deserves to be 
noticed as the successful rival of Ewald ; 
while his three lyrical dramas descriptive 
of rural manners, viz. Hostgildet (Har- 
vest-home), Peter's Bryllup (Peter's 
Wedding), and Humkomsten (The Re- 
turn Home), contributed still more to 
secure him a place among the favourites 
of the public. A collection of his poems 
has been long promised, and anxiously 
expected. 

Amongst those authors who had com- 
menced at an anterior period, many still 
continued their poetical career. In Nor- 
way, Claus Frimann (whose brother, 
P. H. F., had now hung up his lyre, 
never, alas ! to resume it,) published in 
1788 his first collection of poems, which, 
besides an alteration of some earlier 
pieces, contained several quite new, be- 
longing to serious narrative, and to the 
epistle in verse. Storm, who was like- 
wise a native of Norway, produced his 
Samlede Digte (Collected Poems) in 
1786 ; and supported his reputation as a 
satiric,* as a didactic, and as a descriptive 
poet ; while the heroid, the hymn, and 
sacred poetry, are also indebted to him 
for many contributions. On his death, 
1794, in his 45th year, Rahbek promised 
to edite a new collection of his works, 
but it has not yet appeared. Danish li- 
terature would have readily resigned, in 
exchange for them, the edition of the 
works of the late poet Riber ; since, in- 
dependently of his masterly translation 
of Voss's Louisa, his merit is confined to 
a correct versification. 

The lovers of comic poetry were pre- 
sented with a far more valuable gift by 
Wonrad, Baggesen, and Pram, in their 
collection of Weasel's works, (who died 
1783 at the age of 4\,) published in 2 
vols. 1787; from which Soldin, the book- 
seller, afterwards printed some extracts. 

A longer life, although not always un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, 
was granted to the witty and amiable 
Joh. Clem. Tode, who was born at Zolls- 
picker, in 1736, and died in 1807, a pro- 
fessor of medicine and physician to the 
court. He was one of those men, who, 
not only bom but educated in another 
country, have nevertheless completely 



* A character in which he also appeared 
with t*jual success in many contributions to 
the Minerva, both in prose and verse. 



acquired the genius of the Danish idiom, 

and contributed to its cultivation hy 
their writings as poets. Athough nearl y 
all the poets of Denmark have employed 
their pen in the composition of aong^, 
and light convivial pieces, many of them 
with great success, and have much cul- 
tivated this species of writing, yet none 
can vie with Tode, neither with respect 
to the number nor excellence of their 
productions. In 1797 he published a 
complete edition of his songs, with the 
title Viser og Selskabs sange (Ballads 
and Convivial Songs), forming the second 
volume of his poetical writings. The 
former part consists principally of fables 
and talcs, many of which are on classical 
subjects, and are adapted as well for 
youth of both sexes, as for more mature 
readers. The author knew how to wield 
the poetic scourge with a master-hand. 

Brunn, who had distinguished himself 
by a different species of humour, yet 
handled the lash of satire very effectively 
in two pieces, entitled SkrifteinaaIet(The 
Confession) and Omvendelsen (The Con- 
version;) he also displayed considerable 
humour in his Comic Tales ; yet con- 
tinued too often to offend deceucy when 
he could no longer excuse himself on the 
plea of youthful indiscretion. He pub- 
lished several collections under various 
titles, viz: Rimerier (Rhymes) 1788; 
Blandin^er (Medley) 1795; andSmaat- 
ing (Trifles) 1801 ; but during this pe- 
riod composed nothing for the stage. Io 
this respect the pen of the ingenious 
Falsen was more prolific ; among his 
comedies, which are chiefly imitations, 
the piece of Hvad vil Folk sige ? (What 
will Folks say ?) borrowed from Florian> 
Tale of Selmour, had great success. But 
his Comic Opera of Dragedukken (The 
Supposititious Child) surpassed not only 
all his own comedies, but every other 
Danish Opera. Excepting the above, 
he wrote only a few trifles, such as war- 
songs, &c. He died in 1808, holding an 
official situation in the government. 

Fasting, almost the only Danish au- 
thor in this class, published a continua- 
tion of his excellent Epigrams in the 
Provinzialsamlinger, 1791, vol. i. which 
volume, however, was also the last, as 
he died in the same year. 

We now proceed to notice those au- 
thors who made their debut on the 
Danish Parnassus at the period of which 
wc are treating, and shall commence 
with P. A. Heiberg, a writer now re- 
siding at Paris ; whose comedies Heck* 
inborn and Vous og Vans, although by 
no means cbefe-d'ceuvre, yet rink much 
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higher than his other dramas published 
1792-4, in 3 vols, under the title of 
Skuespil. These form his only preten- 
tions to the title of poet ; his other pro- 
ductions possess too much personality 
and too little poetry.* Heiberg, who 
had parodied an opera of Baggesen's 
in 178% in the following year himself 
experienced a similar treatment from 
Professor Olufsen, who in the play of 
Jochum oz Max en paid a like compli- 
ment to his Selim og Mirza. Olufsen 
also contributed to the theatre by the co- 
medy of Guldaasen(The Gold Box; which 
betrayed an intimate acquaintance with 
the very refuse of society— in other re- 
spects abounded with comic situations, 
and excited expectations which ten years 
afterwards were frustrated by another 
piece of a more sentimental cast, entitled 
Rosenkiaedernc (Chains of Hoses j. In 
addition to these he has ako occasionally 
produced some elegant trifles. 

Previous to the close of the 18th cen- 
tury the Danish theatre was still farther 
enriched by the labours of two writers, 
whose pieces, notwithstanding subse- 
quent neglect, still remain uneclipsed. 

Samsoe had already attained his 37th 
year, when in 1796 he deposited upon 
the altar of Melpomene an offering which, 
by the peculiar delicacy of feeling it dis- 

Elayed, addressed itself more particu- 
irly to the female sex, and which re- 
tained the favour it had acquired with 
the public, io spite of the severity of 
Baden, Baggesen, and other critics. The 
author died a few days before its first 
representation. It was soon afterwards 
edited by Rahbek along with three 
Tales, whose subjects, like that of the 
tragedy taken from Danish history, were 
treated in a manner equally worthy the 
reputation of the poet. This tragedy 
forms the first volume of Samsoe's post- 
humous works—the tales are contained 
in the other. 

Sander's Tragedy, Niels Ebbensen of 
Norrerics eller Dannemark's Befrielse, 
(N.E. of N. or the Liberation of Den- 
mark) was of a more masculine charac- 
ter ; it was first inserted in the Scandi- 
navian Museum, afterwards (1799) was 
separately printed. Independently of 
its conspicuous poetical merit, Niels Eb- 
benseu possesses no little value from its 
patriotic sentiments. In his Eropolis, 
a lyric drama, which appeared in 1803, 
Sander has placed the scene in a very dif- 



• Among these are the Ad venturer of a 
ftixdotlar-note (Rigsdaler sedlens Hcendel- 
fer), 2 vols. 1787. 
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ferent climate: the beauties of thit 
piece were greatly enhanced by the ex- 
quisite music of the composer, Kunzen. 
Sander has also the merit of bringing 
Germany acquainted with the Belles Let- 
tres of his country by his translations 
of various productions of EJwold, Pram> 
Rahbek, &c. &c. 

Less successful in his attempts to add 
to the lyric department of the drama, 
Haste yet discovered indisputable ta- 
lents, especially for elegiac and pastoral 
composition; and he xvn? 9 moreover, for 
several years, the favourite of many cir- 
cles in the metropolis, on account of his 
charming vers de society. At the very 
commencement of his literary career he 
published a collection of his poem?, 
which obtained for him a reward from 
the Institution for the promotion of the 
Belles Lettres; but since he quitted Co- 
penhagen for an office in the collection 
of the revenue at Fiihnen, he wrote 
but seldom, and his former productions 
are now remembered but by few. 

Doctor Rasmus Frahkman,* a con- 
temporary writer, participated also with 
Haste in the neglect experienced from 
the public, after having long been a fa- 
vourite author with the higher circles of 
society at Copenhagen : his forte con- 
sisted in elegy and convivial song : hii 
productions had frequently appeared in 
miscellaneous collections, as well as in 
many periodical publications, but were 
not printed separately till 1815, when 
they appeared in one volume. A moTe 
permanent reputation was acquired by 
Jens Getlitz, a native of Norway (who 
early in life returned to his coun- 
try in the profession of a clergyman). 
He took his seat among the poets of 
Denmark in 1789, with an entire volume 
of poetical pieces; but although he has 
since occasionally embellished many 
journals by his contributions, he has ne- 
ver added to his former admirable publi- 
cation. He excels in various species— in 
satire; in epistle; iu convivial pieces; 
in the heroic ode, and in travestie. As 
the poetry of Getlitz was characterized 
by a careless and lively view of things, 
that of his compatriot, Jonas Rein?, 
who rivalled him in the descriptive class, 
was generally stamped by gloomy and 
serious reflection. He displayed his 
powers more especially in Elegy and 
Heroide, but has also successfully culti- 
vated other species— hymn, epistle, bal- 



* He died at Slagelse in Zealand, 1814, 
io the 48th year of his age. 
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ltd, and narrative in verse? He pub- 
lished his poems in 2 vols, in 1802, and 
9gain another collection in 1808, but 
these cannot contend with the earlier 
children of his pen for the prize of 
beauty. 

Of C. A. Lund, the worthy associate 
of these two Norwegians (although a 
native of, and still a resident in Den- 
mark) the poems remain unedited in a 
collective form. He is the author of 
many charming pieces ; in one he de- 
scribes the grove at Jagerspries, conse- 
crated to the memory of celebrated and 
meritorious . Danes ; in another he de- 
picts a country church-yard. Here he 
addresses a sprightly letter to a friend, 
and now again he evokes some one 
from the dead to communicate his ten- 
der wishes to his departed companions. 
Most of these poems are inserted in the 
various journals, edited by Rahbek. 

F. Plum, the present Bishop of Fuh- 
aen, has been successful in elegies and 
other species of poetry, but he retired 
from the service of the Muses too early. 
Gutfield, also belonging to the ecclesias- 
tical profession, and the present Dean of 
Copenhagen, published in 1802 an entire 
volume of fugitive pieces, forming a part 
of Seidelin's Danish Classics ; this has 
secured to him a place amongst the best 
elegiac poets, but his subsequent reputa- 
tion, as an orator, has somewhat eclipsed 
Lis fame as a poet. The present Bishop 
of Ribe, Victor Chr. Hiort, has not only 
produced some very successful specimens 
of sacred poetry, but has obtained cele- 
brity as a charming writer by his popu- 
lar songs. 

Schmidt, also a clergyman of Norway, 
ftecame eminent by his songs, the sub- 
jects of which are borrowed from events 
in the history of his native country ; he 
lias also made a very successful attempt 
at descriptive poetry, which was pub- 
lished together with his songs in 1811. 
The poetical reputation of Jens Smith, 
a country clergyman of Denmark, is 
founded principally on his romantic nar- 
ratives, and his skill in metrical composi- 
tion; whilst by his poems published 1807 
lie has not only shewn the perfection to 
"which he has attained in both these re- 
spects, but also proved himself capable of 
attempting with success other branches 
of the art. It was in Idunna, an al- 
manack published by him 1799, in con- 
junction with Guldberg, that he first dis- 
played his genuine talent. 
- Goldberg, who was formerly preceptor 
to the Princess Caroline, improved his 
natural ability by assiduous practice : he 



may be regarded, in a certain degree, as 
the founder of the domestic idyl, and 
has succeeded in satire, whilst his Pa* 
triotic Effusions have obtained for him 
the regard of his countrymen. 

Among the contemporaries of the two 
last mentioned authors, the Danish 
muses sustained the loss of many able poe- 
tical geniuses. Thus Otto llorrebowv 
who by his poems on the Existence of 
God, the Destiny of Religion, the Pur- 
suits of the Voluptuary had acquired an 
eminent rank among didactic writers, 
gradually declined when in the full ma- 
turity of his powers. 

M. C. Brunn was pre-eminent in lyric 
composition ; he has displayed his ge- 
nius in two Odes, reckoned among- the 
noblest effusions of the Danish Muse, 
namely, that on the Death of Bernstoff, 
and on the Engagement at Tripoli, the 
former of which has been translated into 
German by Sander. In 1797 he pub- 
lished a volume of Poetical Essays of 
which another number has subsequently 
appeared ; but since that period he has 
been obliged to quit his native land, in 
order to pursue eLsewhere those literary 
studies by which he has distinguished 
himself. 

Lundbye, another youthful poet of 
considerable promise, whose rhapsodies 
have been inserted by Serdelin among 
his Danish classics, went to Africa as 
secretary to the Danish Consul. Africa 
deprived us also for some time of Olsen, 
who had signalised himself by his satires, 
and who, since his return, has manifest- 
ed a more matured talent, especially in 
his epigrams, which are dispersed among 
various literary journals. The south of 
Europe also detained for a season from 
his native land Staffeldt, one of the 
most industrious of its poets, but he re- 
appeared with increased powers. It was 
in the ballad, canzouet, and sonnet, that 
he chiefly exercised himself, yet without 
entirely neglecting the other depart- 
ments of lyric composition ; he was, for 
instance, more than ordinarily successful 
in elegy. This highly-gifted poet was, 
however, particularly attached to the 
difficult and artificial forms of composi- 
tion adopted by the Spaniards and 
Italians r yet in endeavouring to attain 
metrical perfection, he often sacrificed 
to rhyme and the structure of his verse 
more important considerations, and be- 
came at times obscure, at others affected. 
Nor did it happen unfrequently that he 
gave too free a rein to his rich and 
lively fancy. Sinre 1795 he has pro- 
duced many excellent poems, of which 
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the most perfect and finished appear 

among his Nye Digte, published at Kiel, 

1808. 

Many female votaries of the muse hare 
rendered themselves conspicuous in Den- 
mark during this interval, anion? whom 
may be mentioned the names of Biehl, 
Bogi, Buckholm, and Lindenkrone. 

All the above-mentioned writers, be- 
•sides many others of less repute, had 
appeared previous to the close of the 
last century. Since the commencement 
of the 10th, others have made their po- 
etical debut: among whom Adam Oeh- 
lenschlager, a native of Copenhagen (born 
J 779), is to be particularly noted, as not 
only sustaining the principal character, 
but also forming an epoch in Danish 
literature. His first essays were by no 
means remarkable for their value, or 
even free from defects ; but in 1802 he 

?>roduccd an idyl in the manner of Voss, 
ar from being destitute of various de- 
tached beauties : it was not, however, till 
the following year that he can properly be 
said to have commenced his present bril- 
liant career. He displayed himself to most 
advantage in compositions of the ballad 
class ; and a critic has assured us, that 
among all the productions of Danish li- 
terature, none are to be found which 
display a more fanciful imagination, or 
are more strongly tinctured with the 
characteris'ic qualities of the gothic 
muses of the north, than the ballads of 
this youthful poet, whose talent is so 
congenial to his subjects. In the follow- 
ing year he presented to the public as 
a specimen, the first canto of a new ver- 
sion of the Edda, which excited the most 
pleasing expectations of the complete 
work: these, however, remain as yet 
ungratified. Instead of a continuation 
of the projected undertaking, his next 
production was two new volumes of 
poems, among which Aladdin (well known 
in Germany by the author's own trans- 
lation) manifests a copious store of po- 
etical ideas, and a rare degree of playful 
fancy. In his attempt at corned v, "en- 
titled Fredas Alter (The Altar of Frea;, 
he was less fortunate, since humour does 
not appear to be his province. He has 
subsequently applied himself with far 
greater success to the tragic muse : and 
in his Noodiske Digte (Northern Poetry, 
1807), beside a rifacimento of the an- 
cient legend of Thor's Journey to Jo- 
tunheim, two tragedies proceeded from 
his pen, namely, Balder's Death, which 
adheres more closely to the narrative of 
the Edda than Ewald's piece on the same 
subject; and Hakon Jarl, which was re- 



presented upon the stage, and which has 
brought again into vogue dialogue in 
verse, which had been disused sino* 
Pram's Damon and Pythias, and Trode 
and Fingal. He afterwards produced 
many tragic compositions, that attest the 
fertility of his pen ; but it may be doubt- 
ed whether, in his latter pieces, he hag 
reached a height equal to that which ha 
attained in Hakon JarL 

But few of the writers who commenced 
their authorship within the present cen- 
tury, have struck out of the beaten track. 
Jens Michael Here, now Dean of Roe- 
skilde, is indisputably among the most 
conspicuous of those who have done so ; 
and he it is to whom Denmark is in- 
debted for the only serious epic that she 
possesses. His Befriede Israel, 1801, 
has for its subject the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt. He has no^ 
however, availed himself so effectively as 
be ought to have done of the Biblical 
tradition. And it is principally owing 
to this defect, as well as to others arising 
from the construction of the poem, that, 
notwithstanding the abundance of genu- 
inely fine passages — the correctness and 
richness of its poetical expressions— the 
elegance of the style, its interest is fre- 
quently languid. Its beauties are rather 
rhetorical than of the strictly epic form. 
This poem, however, rauat be allowed in- 
contestably to form an epoch in the lan- 
guage. Doubts had been entertained whe- 
therthe Danish tongue was susceptible of 
hexameter verse : yet, since the appear- 
ance of the Israel Delivered, or, rather, 
for some time previous, especially after 
Baggesen's translation of the first book 
of the Iliad, every one has admitted that 
beautiful hexameters may be constructed 
in it; particularly if the artist knows 
how to touch his intrument with the 
skill of Herz. To some future Varro, 
of whose services the language has so 
much need, this poem will furnish excel- 
lent assistance in enabling liim to form 
a standard for Danish prosody. 

We have now enumerated the most 
remarkable authors belonging to the in- 
terval of whose literary productions we 
purposed to take a survey. Several 
miscellaneous collections have also been 
published, to which the best poets have 
contributed; besides anthologies, ex- 
tracts, anfl selections. Seidelin undertook 
to publish a series of the classical poets of 
Denmark, but it was distinguished nei- 
ther by judgment in selection, nor excel* 
lence in execution, and was soon discon- 
tinued. In 1799, Rahbek published for 
the use of young persons, two vols, of 
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". Elegant Extracts," being a selection 
of pieces botb in prose and verse, ar- 
ranged under different heads, and con- 
tying brief notices of the writers from 
who.se works the compilation was made.* 
While publications or this nature tended 
to bring" their readers more intimately 
acquainted with their native poetry ; 
while they, iu some instance, gave ex- 
jsteuce to really beautiful prod ucl ions, 
and, in others, preserved them from ob- 
livion, the habits of the nation, and the 
eveuts of the times caused the cultiva- 
tion and the extension of certain depart- 
ments of poetry. It was thus, more 
especially towards the close of the 18th 
century, that the custom of introducing 
singing at private parties and convivial 
meetings has occasioned such a multitude 
o!f songs of a gay, yet innocent character, 
that in this respect Denmark can rival 
any other country whatever. Those 
who have most distinguished themselves 
in this species of writing are Rahbek, 
Todc, feaggesen, Zethtz, Thaarup, 
Abraamson, I lei burg, M. C. Bruno, 
Haste, and Frankenan. 

The cultivation of another branch of 
lyric poetry ^-the hymn, was preatly pro- 
moted by an institution, which had for 
its object the publication of a new 
Psalm nook, towards which the best poets 
were invited to contribute, with which 
leanest most of them complied. In 
order to effect their intention more com- 
pletely, previously to the appearance of 
the work itself, the conductors of it pub- 
lished a specimen, and having listened to 
the opintons of those best qualified to 
judge of such an undertaking, they edited 
the Evangelisk-Christelig Psalmebog, a 
work which has produced such beneficial 
effects in the moral education of the 

?eople. The hostilities on the part of 
England excited many men of talents to 
the composition of patriotic and martial 
tongs : many, who had hitherto touched 
-the lyre with more or less ability, now 
seized the war-trumpet ; those who most 
distinguished themselves on this occasion 
were Abraamson, Falsen, Nycrup, Olsen, 
Pram, Sander, Thaarup, &c. 

The society instituted for the promo- 
tion of literature and the fine arts, 
under the patronage of the king, had 
indeed ceased to publish such writings 
as had obtained prizes. But after an 
interval of torpidity, it appeared to rouse 
itself, and again proposed prizes both for 
original compositions and translations in 
the class of belles lettres. At the end 
of Christian the Seventh's reign, this so- 

• It u en tided Danik Lcesebog 05 Mem- 
peUarnhng. 



ciety was composed of onlv the following- 

members, viz : Jacobi, Mailing, Professor 
Rahbek, Thaarup, Captain Abraamson. 
and Professors Sander and Baden, the lat- 
ter of whom was secretary and treasurer. 

Here terminates the catalogue of those 
Danish poets who have flourished duriug- 
the last 35 years; the partiality of pa- 
triotism, for which due allowance must 
be made, may perhaps have somewhat 
over-rated their merits; yet, upon ex- 
amination, some might doubtless be found 
worth translating. Many years have 
not elapsed since German literature 
might be said to be quite unknown in 
this country ; and few conceived that it 
contained sufficient to repay the labour 
of acquiring it. Even now, judging f rom 
the translations which have been made 
from it, we could not estimate it very 
highly : in too many instances the most 
contemptible of its productions have 
been re-roanufactured for the English 
market, while, in several others, with per- 
haps the single exception of Oberon, 
there has been substituted, for the un- 
translatable graces and idiomatic beauties 
of the originals, little more than an out- 
line filled up with crude colouring. The 
literature of every nation possesses num- 
berless works of science, which never 
are translated ; on their account a know- 
ledge of modern languages will always 
be serviceable to the scientific student, 
while, to those who desire to become 
acquainted with the poetry and belles 
lettres of foreign nations, they are in- 
dispensable. A coloured engraving may 
be rendered a fac-simile, if not of a 
painting, at least of a tinted drawing; 
but translation never can become fac- 
simile; it may present us with an ac- 
curate outline, with exquisite chiaro 
oscuro, with a beautiful execution, and 
with graces of its own, yet the identical 
colouring of the original it never can 
convey : or, in other words, we may be 
highly gratified even by a translation, 
nay, in some instances, be more delighted 
than by the original ; but. that we should 
be affected precisely in the same manner 
is utterly impossible. While, therefore, 
I would recommend versions of some of 
the choicest specimens of Danish litera- 
ture, it is rather from a desire to excite 
an acquaintance with the originals, than 
from a wish that the former should su- 
persede the latter. 

The recent poetry of that country 
may at least be regarded as a mine yet 
unexplored by the literati of Great Bri- 
tain. Incognito. 
Yarmouth. May 2, 1819. 
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ENGLISH MANNERS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

RESEARCH into British manners 
and customs, in times long past, is now 
become such a fashionable pursuit, that 
I am surprised it does not occupy a 
larger portion of your interesting pages. 
I hare lately met with some memoirs and 
observations upon the subject, descrip- 
tive of London at the close of the 17th 
century, which afford a very curious con- 
trast with the present day, and not the 
less remarkable for being the opinions of 
a Parisian. They have been long out 
of print. I now consign the most im- 
portant part of them to immortality in 
your columns. 

Though it will be allowed that a 
stranger, writing of a country where he 
has been but a short time resident, or 
perhaps but a bird of passage, must often 
commit whimsical blunders, not only in 
the idioms of lauguage, but also in the 
idiom of manners, yet still will his work 
be a mirror to those who are not so far 
warped by national prejudices as to shut 
their eyes to reflection ; and though we 
may have occasion sometimes to laugh at 
the mistakes of the author before us, yet 
we must allow to him the palm of can- 
dour most strongly exemplified in his 
parallel between the two rival cities of 

LONDON AND PARIS. 

He observes, that having been at a party, 
all of whom were well acquainted with 
the two capitals, the conversation came 
to an enquiry as to which of them was 
the most dissipated ; one said, that the 
extreme mildness of the laws and of the 
police, not only in London but through- 
out England, operated as an encourage- 
ment to many vicious actions, which 
otherwise would not have been com- 
mitted. He argued that the only terrific 
punishment in use was that of death — 
that torture was unknown — that the ex- 
aminations on trial were mild towards 
the prisoner— that the judges were al- 
ways in favour of the accused— that 
perjury was only exposed to a slight 
punishment, and that there was a relaxa- 
tion so general that it might be called a 
non-execution of the laws. He added, 
that as in regard to fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, and such like rogueries, the 
city of London was full of places of sanc- 
tuary, where all sorts of robbers were 
protected, so must it be confessed that a 
man incurs less danger by wickedness in 
London than in Paris. 

Notwithstanding all the force of this 
.reasoning, observes the honest French- 



man, the party at last acknowledged, 
and very justly, that there was more 
roguery, and more vice, more infamous 
occurrences, more cruelty, more actual 
enormity in Paris than in London. 

In perfect unison with this candid ad- 
mission is his estimate of the 

BRITISH CHARACTER, 

where he describes the inhabitants of 
this " excellent country" as tall, hand- 
some, well made, fair and of good com- 
plexion, active, robust, courageous, me- 
ditative, religious, lovers of the fine 
arts, and as well qualified for the general 
pursuits of science as any nation in the 
world. He adds, with great simplicity, 
that during the whole of his own resi- 
dence in France, he had often heard it 
asserted that the English were all 
traitors! "Strange indeed," says he, 
" that such an unfounded report should 
spread respecting a nation so generous, 
that they will not permit two men to 
fight without an equality of arms, whe- 
ther offensive or defensive, or if not ap- 
parently near to a match in other re- 
spects ; so that he who should attempt 
to draw, or to lift a cane against a man 
unarmed, would be in danger of being 
torn in pieces by the passing crowd." It 
is therefore unjust to reckon treachery 
amongst the common vices of English- 
men ; and equally so for other nations 
to accuse the populace of rudeness and 
incivility, merely because they accost 
each other without taking off the hat, 
and do not possess that flow of useless 
compliments which issues from the lips 
of Frenchmen and Italians. 

This he illustrates pointedly, by stat- 
ing, that on a race course he remarked a 
plain and humble individual, who had 
lost abet with a man of the highest rank, 
come up to the peer without form or 
ceremony, and pay him bis money, 
without even taking off or touching his 
hat. Such a proceeding, he observes, 
would have been unpardonable in France, 
but in England it passed without censure. 

This writer adds, that it is unfair to 
judge of the feelings of the English by 
too literal a comparison with other na- 
tions. Each country has its own ideas ; 
and that of the English is that real civi- 
lity does not consist in mere exterior 
manners, which are too often mere hy- 
pocrisy and false colours. English man- 
ners, to speak of them generally, are 
certainly very different from those of 
France, and no doubt all their neigh- 
bours will say the same, for each has its 
own peculiar style. 

As it is natural for man to find fault 
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with whatever differs from his ordinary 

customs, we must not be astonished if 
the English and French, when they come 
in contact, should he severe critics upon 
each other, which only affords amuse- 
ment to men of liberal minds, who look 
at things as they really are, and who 
are convinced, that whatever depends 
solely upon fashion must be in its own 
nature a matter of indifference. " We 
must do at Rome as Rome does/ 1 re- 
membering that peculiar national cus- 
toms arc like hoop petticoats, and opera 
hats, which are very becoming: on some 
occasions, though they would be ridicu- 
lous on many others. 

He then sums up by observing-, that 
although the English nation, like all 
others, must doubtless have some parti- 
cular defects, yet ail things considered, 
and taking a general view, he was fully 
persuaded by his own experience, an 
experience of several years, that the 
more Englishmen are known by foreign 
nations the more will they be esteemed. 
** What fine fellows have I known in 
England ! what moderation ! what ge- 
nerosity ! what rectitude of heart ! what 
piety ! "what charity ! Yes, there are in 
England numerous individuals of a cha- 
racter and disposition which may really 
be called accomplished and perfect- 
men who are wisdom and goodness per- 
sonified, if we may so speak of any but 
the Almighty God of all ! Peace and 
prosperity then for ever to England! 1 
After such an eulogium, who would sup- 
pose that there were 

DANDIES 

at that day in England ? yet our writer 
confesses it, for he observes, that al- 
though we must acknowledge that there 
are more Gascons in Gascony than in 
any other part of the world, yet still are 
there some to be found in other places. 
The same may be said of those ridiculous 
net it nmUreSjwho then were not very rare 
in France, and abounded in Paris. Eng- 
land also, says he, has an extensive col- 
lection of these animals, and London in 
particular is well supplied with them. 
The English call these curious nonde- 
scripts >o;»i and Bcuur. The theatres, 
the chocolate-houses, and the parks, 
swarm with them. They are the cut- 
ters out of all new fashions ; with pe- 
rukes and coats loaded with powder, as 
miller* are with flour; lips bedaubed 
with snuff ; airs of negligence and dis- 
habille ; in short, a set of fellows who af- 
fect superior rank, and who want no- 
thing but. the title of marquis, which 
they would doubtless assume in any 



other country, bat cannot, without de- 
tection, in England. " An Englishman 
said, one day, to a friend of mine, that 
he could not put up with our long bow 
men ; and I, replied the other, have an 
equal dislike for your dandies !" Luckily, 
however, these feps, adds he, are easily 
distinguishable, and of course avoidable, 
in England, where the people of all 
ranks, in general, dress themselves in a 
simple and uniform manner. Of the 

LADIES, 

indeed, this gallant Frenchman speaks 
in a handsomer and more decisive man- 
ner, observing that much honour is due 
to them in England, and they are per- 
mitted to enjoy a great and praise-wor- 
thy liberty ; though still they receive 
not advantages nor honour equal to 
what they deserve for their beauty, good 
figure anil address, neatuess, and the ad- 
mirable assemblage of all their charms. 

He states however, and evidently on 
good authority, that before the Refor- 
mation the English of both sexes dressed 
in a style both extravagant and indecent; 
even in the time of Elizabeth, the ladies 
still retaining doublets, cork appendages, 
&c. Indeed in those days they used to 
wear dresses, Spanish, Turkish, or 
Moresque ; but when he wrote all the 
world was French, still does he add, with 
a degree of good sense, which we trust 
our fair readers will not pass over un- 
heeded : " the English ladies do not 
adopt our French costume, but under 
certain restrictions; they 8ay that we 
invent, but that they refine upon our in- 
ventions." That observation indeed he 
does not apply to the patches with which 
the human face divine was then disfi- 
gured ; a custom which he merely marks 
as not unknown to the ladies of France, 
though worn only by the young and 
pretty ; whereas in England, young, old, 
handsome and ugly, are patched to an 
extreme. " 1 have often counted fifteen 
patches, nay more, upon the black and 
wrinkled face of an old harridan of 
seventy. Thut the Ene,li$k certainly 
refine upon our f&shions /** 

In addition to this he mentions a hor 
rid custom, which certainly could never 
have existed any where but in the age 
of barbarism, that those who bad warts 
or blotches upon their faces, cultivated 
the long hairs which grew upon them, 
with extraordinary solicitude, informing 
him, when he asked the reason, that they 
considered them as symptoms of good 
luck ! 

With all his deference for the fair sex, 
he acknowledges that scolds are some- 
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times to be met with, whom he states to 
be subject to punishment " in a way 
pleasant enough." This very agreeable 
mode of domestic discipline for the pre- 
servation of conjugal harmony, is de- 
scribed as consisting of an arm-chair 
fixed at the end of two parallel spare 
about twelve or fifteen feet in length, 
so that the two spa/s support the chair 
which is between, and hung upon an 
axle-tree, which allows the chair always 
to retain its horizontal position at any 
degree of elevation or depression. The 
next process in this interesting opera- 
tion is to fix two posts by the side of a 
horse-pond, where the apparatus is hung 
in exact equipoise. The speaker in then 
called to the chair, not indeed to be on- 
noyed by the long arguments which 
sometimes puzzle other speakers, but to 
enjoy a little of the ups and downs of 
life, until the fair one's superabundant 
caloric is exhausted. 

Thank heaven such pleasant opera- 
tions arc now become unnecessary — just 
as the extirpation of roguery has caused 
the abrogation of the pillory ! 

Doubtless we may say as much of ano- 
ther species of exhibition, which he de- 
scribes by saying that he has sometimes 
met in the streets of London a female 
carrying a male effigy crowned with a 
superb pair of horns, preceded by a 
drum, and followed by a dozen black- 
guards, making a most hideous harmonic 
pell mell with tongs, pokers, gridirons, 
kettles, pots, and pans ; and when he 
has enquired the cause of these unhar- 
monic chromatics, he was informed that 
it was some fair one of the neighbour- 
hood who had well beaten her husband 
for suspecting that he had been qualified 
for an unconditional entry into heaven, 
whilst the fair one's character was thus 
re-established ! 



bode's opinions on meteorology* 
ii r. editor, 
THE opinion of a distinguished astro- 
nomer (which 1 take the liberty of send- 
ing you) respecting meteorology, de- 
serves the more attention from those 
who employ themselves in the investiga- 
tion of the weather, as meteorology, hi- 
therto a science onlv in name, since it is 
destitute of every tfring that constitutes 
the essence of a science, cannot be raised 
from its state of childhood and tutelage, 
except by endeavouring to follow the 
same difficult and tedious, but only secure 
path, by which astronomy has risen to 
an elevation that justly commands our 
admiration. Astronomers at first direct- 



ing their-exertion to the grand outlines, 
only endeavoured, above all things, to 
determine the mean motions of the plane- 
tary bodies, and it was not till thev had, 
in a certain degree, accomplished this, 
that they sought to determine the anoma- 
lies, or greater and smaller deviations ; 
thousands of years passed away before 
they changed the circle, in which all 
bodies were presumed to move into an 
ellipse, and this again some centuries 
later into an ellipse variously disturbed 
by attraction. But has meteorology 
been yet able to determine even the meaa 
motions, the mean course of the weather 
in general, and in the gross, to say no- 
thing at present of the partial interrup- 
tions in different places, and from very 
different reasons.-' Nor shall we ever be 
able to attain even thU lutmenrewent of 
a scientific process, the \iewof a mean 

Srobable course, unless (for which we, 
owever, see at present no measures 
taken,) observations are made daily 
and hourly, for fifty years together, with 
unabating zeal, and with similar instru- 
ments, on all parts of the inhabited 
globe, at the same time, between the 
north and the south poles, and in all the 
five zoues of both hemispheres and these 
combined observations, compared and 
examined with the most rigorous care, in 
order to obtain some general and posi- 
tive results as a foundation for further 
researches. But to come to the point in 
question: Mr. Bode, in his Asirunomi* 
cal Calendar for the year 1820, ha- jr'.ven 
us some remarks on the great *«lar 
eclip>e of Nov. 19, 1816, which, as far as 
they relate to meteorology, appear to be 
worthy of attention, and generally in- 
teresting even to those who are not 
astronomers. Great solar eclipses inci- 
dentally furnish an opportunity to have 
a general view of the w eat tier at the 
same time in many, often distant places, 
by a comparison of the accounts of such 
a phenomenon, by astronomical obser- 
vers and spectators, which come to the 
knowledge of the public. With this 
view Mr. Bode has arranged, under one 
meteorological point of view, the various 
accounts which he has either received in 
writing, or found in public journals, re- 
specting that eclipse. 

On the 10th of November, 1816, there 
was at thn time of the eclipse either, 1st, 
mi entirely plvomy sky, so that it could 
rt.t be seen at all ; or, 2nd, mixed uew 
thcr, where the eelipse could be partially 
seen ; or, 3d, fine weather, so that it 
could be clearly observed in its whole 
duration. Among the places qf the first 
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class were, Leipsig, St. Petersburg, Nu- 
remberg, Wilna, Mannheim, Danzig, 
Hanover, Dorpat, Mietau, Hamburg, 
Cracow, Cassel, Riga, Dunaburg, Mar- 
burg, Gottingen, Gotha, Augsburg, 
Schwedt, Soldin, Stettin (on the Harz,) 
Sic. Among the places of the ttcond 
class were, Kloster Hradi.sch (in Bohe- 
mia,) Kbnigsberg, Copenhagen, Krems- 
munster, Culm, Warsaw, Btitow (in Po- 
merania,) &c. : and of the third class 
were, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Ofen, Dres- 
den, Milan, Prague, Tangermunde, 
Glatz, Thorn, StoTpe (in Pomerania,) 
Zetmin (in Mecklenburg,) the Isle of 
Rugen, &c. (To these places of the 
third class mentioned in the Almanack, 
may be added Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Viviers, Mirepoix, Genoa, Madrid, Bil- 
boa, Cadiz, Abo, Stockholm, &c.) 

Now if in the collective sum of the 
weather, such as it takes place at every 
time upon the whole surface of the 
globe, there were any thi»L' like regu- 
larity and connection, we might reason- 
ably conjecture, that over a certain ex- 
tent of country fine weather, and over 
another cloudy or bad weather should 
on the whole prevail. But here upon a 
considerable tract, between Cadiz and 
St. Petersburg, we have fine and cloudy 
weather distributed and mixed together 
without any appearance of regularity — 
fine at Dresden, cloudy at Leipsig ; fine 
at Thorn, cloudy at Danzig, &c. Let 
any one mark upon a map, by three dif- 
ferent columns, for instance, all the 
abovementioncd places, where the eclipse, 
on account of the weather, was observ ed 
either not at all, or imperfectly, or in its 
whole duration ; certainly it must make 
a most motley appearance, because those 
places present is this view a mass of con- 
tusion. " I should like, M says Bode, " to 
lay such a map before the meteorologists, 
in order to convince them how various 
and irregular the weather was at one 
and the same time on this part of the 
surface of the globe, that they may not 
expect too much order in it. If the 
eclipse occurred at a season of the year 
in which not much fine weather was to 
be expected among us, yet the weather 
was favourable in many places, but those 
places sometimes close together, some- 
times very remote from each other, so 
that in many intermediate places the 
sky was obscured with clouds. 1 think I 
may venture to affirm, that there are 
upon the earth, at the same time, all 
possible kinds of weather, and (as all the 
different seasons are likewise to b« found 



at once in different places) abo ererrw 
possible degree of heat and cold, a thou- 
sand fold, but irregularly mixed toge- 
ther. Now the surface of the whole 
globe (including both land and water) 
amounts to above 9,280,000 square 
miles Mr. Bode of course means Ger- 
man miles;) and as experience every 
where shews, in mch single cotstitrf, 
even in a tract of a Few square miles, a 
different and often quite opposite wea- 
ther and temperature of the air prevails. 
But if this be the case, who would ven- 
ture with this infinite diversity, in the 
course of the weather in single parts, to 
guess, or determine beforehand, the par- 
tial changes in such or such a place or 
country, since these particular changes 
arc mostly effected by chemical pro- 
cesses (not sufficiently known to us) in 
our atmosphere and on the surface of 
the earth, chiefly in our own neighbour- 
hood (that is to say chiefly by local 
causes)/' Every careful enquirer into 
Nature, and particularly the attentive 
and unprejudiced observer of the wea- 
ther, will certainly not hesitate to sub- 
scribe to this opinion, as they must have 
been long since convinced by experience 
how fruitless all attempts have hither- 
to been to reduce to certain rules, 
the general nature of the weather, the 
character of it, prevailing sometimes for 
a longer, sometimes for a shorter time, 
in more or less extensive of countrr, 
and its unstable, mutable, indefi- 
nite character, and its often sudden 
changes, or even to lay down with any 
degree of certainty something periodi- 
cal, returning after the lapse of a given 
time. That many meteorologists, and 
of these chiefly those who arc not astro- 
nomers, seek fur a main cause of the 
weather in the stars, is, in truth, merely 
a make-shift of humau weakness ami 
ignorance, which, from the most ancient 
times, when it could not find close at 
hand any means of explaining a natural 
phenomenon, thought it was to be found 
m the heavens. What influence the 
planets, and especially the suu and moon, 
may have on our weather, it is not our 
present business to enquire. An essay 
on this subject, by Bode, very well worth 
reading, is to be found in the second 
volume of the Magazine, of the Berlin 
Society of Enquirers into Nature. Ber- * 
lin, 1808. 

I have just learned that Mr. Bode has 
very lately published something further 
on the subject. Should the present 
communication be deemed by you likery 
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*o prove Interesting to your readers, I 
may perhaps be able to send you ano- 
ther for your next Number. L. 



MM all! OP THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OP fWALD CHRISTIAN VON KLEI8T. 

E. C. von Kleist was born in March, 
1715, at Zeblin, a village in Pome rani a, 
near ^Coeslin. He was descended of a 
very ancient and noble family, which had 

K- rtii the state no inconsiderable num- 
r of brave warriors and faithful ser- 
vants. His father resided on his estate, 
where young Kleist remained under the 
direction of a tutor till he was nine years 
of age. His father intending him for 
the civil service, sent him m his tenth 
year to the Jesuit's school at Cron, in 
Great Poland. There he learned only 
what he was obliged to learn, particu- 
larly Latin, not for want of ability, but 
because, being a vigorous and high- 
tainted youth, he was fonder of all 
lands of gymnastic and bodily exercises 
end games than learning. 

In 1729 he went to the Gymnasium, 
er High School at Dantzig, where, with- 
out any extraordinary efforts, he laid 
the foundation of the knowledge which 
he afterwards acquired. 

In 1731 he went to the University of 
Konigsberg to study jurisprudence : with 
a firm resolution to apply diligently, he 
entered with cheerful prospects upon 
this new period of his life. He soon be- 
gan to appreciate the value of learning, 
and to be sensible that it was something 
mere than barely a means of advance- 
ment in the world. He attended lec- 
tures upon mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, law, ethics, &c. and prosecuted 
bis studies with eagerness, and a lauda- 
ble spirit of emulation. His industry 
while at the university is attested by 
numerous quarto volumes of his hand- 
writing, in the collection of his friend 
Gleim. 

After completing his studies at Konigs- 
berg, Kleist returned to his father's 
estate, where he passed some time, full 
of youthful confidence in the knowledge 
he had acquired, and in sanguine expec- 
tation of having his talents soon recog- 
nised and employed in the public service. 
Bat the brilliant hopes and bold plans of 
the ardent youth were but too soon over- 
thrown, and were succeeded by the pain- 
fal necessity of looking about for patron* 
age and employment. In order to pro- 
vide for him (who was the youngest son) 
in the cheapest manner, his parents sent 
him to Denmark, recommended to the 
protection of their great and wealthy 
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relations. Generals Von Staffelt and 
Von Folkersahm, his uncles, either did 
not rightlv understand the views of 
young Kleist, or had not sufficient confi- 
dence in their own influence, to attempt 
to obtain employment for him in tha 
civil service. They represented to him 
that he must go into the army, if he 
thought to make his fortune, and he ac- 
cordingly accepted a commission in the 
Danish service in 1736. The intercourse 
with several highly accomplished officers 
reconciled Kleist, in a great degree, to a 
profession which was in fact not well 
adapted to the education he had had, 
and still less to the love of independ" 
ence, and dislike of all restraint, which 
had distinguished him from his youth. 
His sense of honor and duty led him to 
devote himself zealously to his new vo- 
cation, and he applied to the study of 
the military art, with the same zeal that 
he had shown at the University in the 
study of the law. 

In 1738, Kleist was sent to Danzig, 
to recruit. Here he again felt his desire 
revived to try his fortune in the civil 
line. Having soon completed his recruit- 
ing, he requested a furlough, and went 
to his little estate ofRuschitz, ten leagues 
from Danzig. From hence he paid a 
visit to his two sisters, in Polish Prussia* 
and was by them made acquainted with 
a Madame Von Golz, and her daughter. 
The latter, a young lady highly accom- 
plished in mind and person* inspired 
young Kleist with a tender attachment^ 
which was approved by her mother, who 
highly esteemed him, and entertained 
great hopes from his talents. She sent 
him, with many recommendations to 
Fraustadt, where the whole Saxon court 
was at that time assembled, that if pos- 
sible, he might obtain an employment 
either in Saxony or Poland. He re- 
turned, however, without accomplishing 
his object, and was obliged to part from 
his mistress, without any hope of one 
day calling her his own, and returned 
into the Danish service. From tins time 
he lost the cheerful sanguine spirit of 
youth, which looks forward upon life as 
a scene of varied pleasures, and in the 
consciousness of untried powers, re* 
gards even the most difficult enterprises 
as easy. 

In 1740, Frederick II. of Prussia, 
claimed Kleist from the Danish service, 
because he was a Pomeranian nobleman, 
and gave him a lieutenant's commission 
in the regiment of Prince Henry, at 
Potsdam. His way of life'at Potsdam 
was very unpleasant to him, and his let- 
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ters shew how disgusted he was with it. 
He was fond of amusement, and pos- 
sessed the happy art of converting tri- 
fling pleasures into greater, by his mode 
of enjoying them. Like most persons 
of bis disposition, he was careless in pe- 
cuniary concerns, which involved him in 
difficulties before he was aware. Youth, 
however, made all care sit easy; he 
hoped to be rapidly promoted, and was 
unconcerned ir his tew creditors were 
but patient. HU acquaintance was 
chiefly confined to his comrades, to 
whom however his superior education was 
in general, as unwelcome, as their want 
of it was disagreeable to him. It was no 
wonder that a thousand disagreements 
and disputes arose between them. Thus, 
in 1743, Kleist fought a duel with ano- 
ther officer, in which he was severely 
wounded in the arm. This proved to 
be a fortunate circumstance, both for 
Kleist and for the public, by being the 
occasion of his first acquaintance with 
the celebrated Gleim, with whom he con- 
tracted a most intimate friendship, which 
was among the greatest blessings of his 
life, and to which we are, probably, in- 
debted for the poems which have gained 
him such distinguished reputation. In 
the house of Colonel Von Schulze, where 
Gleim was intimate, the young wounded 
officer was spoken of with such particu- 
lar regard, that Gleim was induced to 
call on him, and found him very weak in 
bed, with " Caesar de Bello Gallico," ly- 
ing open on a table near it. The patient 
complained that he was forbidden to 
read, and accepted with joy Gleim's offer 
to read to him. Once he happened to 
read to him a comic poem of his own, 
which made the patient laugh so heartily 
that his wound broke out afresh, and a 
violent haemorrhage ensued. The surgeon 
who was sent for declared that the loss 
of blood would greatly tend to promote 
his recovery, and, in fact, the wound 
healed rapidly after this accident. " To 
poetry, and you," said he, with a smile 
of gratitude, to Gleim, " I owe my re- 
covery.'* Henceforward, the most ten- 
der friendship unfolded itself in the 
hearts of both, and became the source of 
the charming effusions by which Kleist 
afterwards acquired so great a reputa- 
tion. Gleim's example gradually awak- 
ened in him a new inclination for poetry, 
which he had loved even in his youth. 
Inclination gives courage. After some 
fruitless attempts, he sent to Gleim his 
first essay, which he called Anacreontic, 
on the 4th December, 1743. 
* Bat the cheerful tonet of his youug 



lyre soon died away. He received the 

unexpected news, that Miss Von Golz, 
had been obliged by her relations, to 
consent to a very advantageous marriage. 
This deeply affected him ; at the same 
time his friend Gleim was separated from 
him, so that he felt himself quite forlorn 
in the dull town of Potsdam. He in- 
dulged himself in his grief, till it relieved 
itself by tender complaints ; his heart was 
revived and refined by the soothing tones; 
but the cheerful, careless temper of his 
youth was fled, and never entirely re- 
turned. Here it is, that the life of the 
poet properly begins ; with his two ele- 
gies " To Wilhelimna," (Miss Von Gols) 
and " Longing for Repose." In 1744, 
and 1745, he made the campaign of Bo- 
hemia, where his bravery and prudence, 
on all occasions, gained him the appro- 
bation and confidence of his superiors. 
After the peace of Dresden, he returned 
with his regiment, in 1746, to Potsdam. 
The fatigue of the campaign, and still 
more, an illness which seized him at 
Hirschberg, and in which he nearly lost 
his life, by the unskilfulness of a surgeon, 
had much weakened his constitution, 
and at the same time, increased his me- 
lancholy. His only consolation was 
found in his correspondence with Gleim, 
and in poetry. He had already suffered 
some smaller poems to appear, without 
his name, in various periodical journals. 
He now began his great poem, " Ths 
Spring," fragments of which he sent, 
from time to time, to Gleim, for his opi- 
nion. The work, however, proceeded 
slowly, chiefly on account of his ill health. 
In 1749, Kleist was made captain on the 
staff, and became acquainted, in Berlin, 
with Rainier, and then printed, for the 
first time, at his own expence, " The 
Spring ;*' but only a few copies for his 
friends, and without his name. As soon 
as it was known, the fame of the author 
spread rapidly, and repeated editions 
hardly sufficed to gratify the impatience 
of the public. Seldom, if ever, did a 
German poem, and that too by an author 
before unknown, obtain such rapid and 
brilliant success. In 1751, Kleist ob- 
tained a company. In 1752, he went to 
Switzerland, to recruit, and on this occa- 
sion, became acquainted, at Zurich, with 
Bodmer, Breitinger, Wieland, and 
others; and took particular pleasure 
in the company of Hirzel, with whom 
he had contracted an intimate friendship 
in 1747, at Berlin. In 1756, the King 
gave him a majority in the regiment of 
General Von Hausen, which was put in 
garrison, at Leipsig. Here he became 
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acquainted with Leasing' and Weisse; 
and during the tranquillity which he en- 
joyed there, he composed several new 
poems. After the battle of Rossbacb, 
the King, in a letter of his own hand- 
writing, gave him the superintendence 
of the great military hospital, which was 
established at Leipsig. His humane cha- 
racter was unanimously applauded by the 
sick and wounded of both parties, and 
his disinterested conduct, by all the inha- 
bitants of the city. In 1758, he served 
with the army of Prince Henry, where 
he could not fail of opportunities to dis- 
tinguish himself, which he did on many 
occasions. Yet amidst all the fatigues 
aud dangers of war, he never abandoned 
the muses, sometimes correcting the 
poems he had already written, sometimes 
composing new ones. 

In the beginning of the following cam- 
paign, 1759, he went, with Prince Henry's 
army to Franconia, and remained with 
it till he was detached with the corps of 
General Fink, to join the King's army, 
against the Russians. On the 12th of 
August was the bloody battle of Cii- 
nersdorff, where he was to die gloriously, 
as he had often wished, for his King and 
country. The day before, and in the 
morning of the battle, as the army was 
advancing against the enemy, he was ob- 
served to be uncommonly cheerful. Un- 
der the command of General Fink, be 
attacked the right flank of the Russian 
army. Kieist with his battalion, had 
already assisted in taking three batteries, 
when, besides twelve severe contusions, 
he was much wounded in the two first 
fingers of his right hand, so that he was 
obliged to wield his sword with the left. 
Not seeing any longer the commander of 
the battalion, he gallopped forwards as 
his men were putting to flight an Austri- 
an battalion,with the bayonet, and think- 
ing only of victory, led them, aiuidst a 
dreadful cannonade, against the fourth 
battery. He collected the standards of 
his regiment around him, that his men 
might follow him courageously — took an 
ensign by the arm, who had already three 
pair of colours to carry, and so advanced 
towards the battery. A musket ball 
passed through his left arm, which was 
immediately disabled ; he therefore again 
took his sword in his right hand, holding 
it with two fingers and the thumb. 
Every fresh wound seemed to redouble 
his ardour, and he fancied himself already 
triumphant, in possession of the fourth 
battery. He was only about thirty 
paces from the object of his efforts, 
when a grape shot shattered his right leg, 



so that he instantly fell from his horse. 
Anxious for the victory — animated by 
the confusion of the battle, and the un- 
paralleled bravery of his men, he twice 
attempted, with the assistance of those 
around him, to remount his horse, but in 
vain, he fell exhausted to the ground, 
exclaimed, " My la (ft, do not for take 
your King J" and fainted. He was car- 
ried to the rear. A surgeon was pro- 
cured, and Kieist recovered from his 
fainting fit, when the surgeon began to 
wash the wounds with brandy ; but while 
he was employed in binding a handker- 
chief round the patient's leg, he was shot 
through the head with a musket ball, and 
fell lif eless by the side of the wounded 
hero. Soon after, some Cossacks came, 
and stripped him of his clothes, even his 
hat and shirt. Had he not spoken Polish 
to them, they would have killed him ; but 
taking him for a Pole, they spared his 
life, and threw him into a ditch. Quite 
exhausted by the fatigue and loss of 
blood, he sunk, towards evening, into a 
profound sleep. During the night, some 
Russian hussars found him, and filled 
with compassion for bis sufferings, drew 
him upon a dry place, made him a bed of 
straw, near to a watch fire, covered him 
with a cloak and hat, and gave him 
some bread and water. Towards morn- 
ing, when they left him, one of them 
offered him a piece of money, worth 
about an English shilling; but Kieist re- 
fusing it, the generous hussar threw it 
into the cloak with which he had covered 
him, and rode off with his companions. 
Cloak, hat, and money, were soon the 

{>rey of other Cossacks, who, however, 
eft Kieist on bis bed of straw. Thus 
he lav, uncovered, and in great pain, till 
ten in the morning, when a Russian 
officer of the name of Stackelberg, riding 
by, he called to him, and let him know 
his rank. This officer had him conveyed 
in a waggon to Francfort on the Oder, 
where his wounds were, for the first 
time, properly dressed. The next day, 
at the urgent desire of Professor Nico- 
lai, he was removed to that gentleman's 
house, where every possible attention 
was paid to him, and the physicians 
had some hopes of his recovery. He 
read frequently, and conversed with 
much cheerfulness with the Francfort 
professors, and the Russian officers who 
visited him. On the 11th day the shat- 
tered bones separated, and tore an ar- 
tery, which bled profusely before the 
surgeon could staunch it. He now grew 
evidently weaker, and the severe pain 
even caused convulsion. But he still 
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retained fall possession of his faculties, 
and expired with the fortitude of a sol- 
dier, and the composure of a philosopher 
and a christian, on the 24th of fyugu&t, 
1759, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
Two days after, he was buried with all 
possible solemnity, by the care of Pro- 
fessor Nicolai, seconded by the Russian 
Colonel Von Schettnow, who commanded 
the corps of the enemy that occupied the 
city. The principal Russian officers, the 
members of the University, &c. followed 
the hero to the grave, where an affecting 
funeral discourse was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Nicolai. Captain Von Stackel- 
berg, seeing there was no sword upon 
the coffin, laid his own upon it, saying, 
" No ; such a warrior must not be buried 
without this mark of honor." Thus fell 
Kleist, in life beloved by all who knew 
him, and in death honoured even by the 
enemy. The king and country lost in 
him, a brave and experienced officer; 
Germany, an admirable poet; and his 
friends, among whom were all the dis- 
tinguished literati of the time, one 
whom they never ceased to regret. 

Kleist was of a lofty stature, and of a 
noble martial appearance. His eye was 
large, and full of fire, and the whole ex- 
pression of his countenance friendly 
though serious, a faithful index to the 
virtues of bis soul. This is not the place 
to enter more fully into the subject. His 
° Spring" bears in every sentence the 
stamp of his character, which is equally 
evident in his other works. 

As a poet, Kleist ranks very high 
among those to whom Germany is chiefly 
indebted for the polishing of its language, 
and the refinement of its taste. His 
treat talent lay in the description of the 
beauties of nature, and the charms of a 
country life ; and his ** Spring" still 
maintains the first rank among the Ger- 
man poems of the same class. But he 
cultivated with success, other species of 

goetry, particularly the elegy. Of the 
pring, the reader may form at least, a 
tolerable opinion, from the translation 
inserted in the last number. Whatever 
may be the defects of that translation, 
nobody can be more sensible of them 
than the translator himself, who, how- 
ever, having kept it above twenty years 
in his port-folio, may perhaps be allowed 
to say, that he thinks it, on the whole, a 
pretty fair representation of the original, 
not a literal copy, but as near as the dif- 
ferent genius of the two languages, and 
the different measure of the verse would 
allow. (The original being in a kind of 
X texameter, and indeed so called by the 



author.) As a proof of the esteem 2*t 
which the Spring is held abroad, I will 
add, for the information of the English 
reader, that, besides the numberless edi- 
tions in German, translations have been 

Eubhshed in Italian, 1755, in elegant, 
ut too free translation ; in French prose, 
in the Journal Etranger, 1760; in French 
verse, by M. Beguelin, 1781. There) 
are, I believe, other French translations, 
besides an imitation by Leonard, under 
the title of "Journee de Printems," 
without mention of the original poem. 
In Dutch, " De Lente," 1772. In Latin 
there are four or five translation*, by 
Spalding, Neide, Dietrich, Murling, kc. 
Some of those translations have gone 
through several editions. I have heard, 
that there are translations of the Spring, 
in Danish, Polish, and Russian, but have 
no means of ascertaining the fact. The 
prodigious success of "Spring" gave 
birth to numberless imitations most of 
them, however, like the imitations of 
Thomson, serving but as foils to shew in 
a more striking fight the matchless beau- 
ties of the original. 

H.E. Lloyd. 

London, June, 1819. 



ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OP A BANK 
FOR 8AVING8, AT HAMBURGH, lH 
1778. 

MR. EDITOR, 

MUCH has been said, and not a little 
written, respecting the first establishment 
of these Hdmirablfe institutions ; and yet 
the question should appear to remain at 
this moment undecided, if we are to 
judge of it by a claim recently urged in 
one of our daily journals, on behalf of a 
Mr. Beaumont, who has been the insti- 
tutor of a Savings' Bank in Covent Gar- 
den, and is said to have set it on root, if 
I recollect aright, in the year 180T. Al- 
lowing the assertion to be correct, the 
priority will still belong to Mrs. PrisriHa 
Wakefield, the benevolent rounder of 
the "Children's Bank," in 1799, and the 
*« Benefit Bank," at Tottenham, in 18tM. 
It is, however, foreign to my present ob- 
ject, to detain your readers with the dis* 
cushion of a point which is of such trivial 
importance ; and, 1 must beg to refer 
such of them as are any ways desirous of 
entering more at Iar^e upon it, to a re- 
cent work,* which will be found to con- 
tain unquestionable data on this subject. 

It is somewhat singular, that these 
banks should not have been earlier 
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known amongst us ; for we are a nation 
by no means slow in discovering what re- 
mains undone, towards improving the 
condition and happiness of our labour- 
ing classes, or in applying the experience 
ot other countries to the amelioration of 
our own : and yet none of our philan- 
thropists seem to have been aware of the 
existence of a bank for savings, in the 
heart of the most considerable commer- 
cial city on the continent, for nearly forty 
years. It is Hamburgh, which appears 
to me to deserve the credit of haviug laid 
the first stone of one of the most useful, 
if not the most splendid, of the noble 
edifices which, in our days, adorn the ex- 
tensive field of christian benevolence. 
I am indebted to the amiable and elo- 
quent, to the earliest, and perhaps the 
most enlightened public advocate of these 
banks, the Reverend Henry Duncan, of 
Ruthwell, for the subsequent details, 
which were communicated to him, some 
years after the publication of his own 
masterly essay. They will serve to shew 
that philanthropists, like poets, may think 
and act, in different ages and climes, as 
twin brothers in sentiment and deed, 
without being plagiarists ! Those also, 
who are acquainted with the administra- 
tions of these institutions, will be grati- 
fied by observing the coincidence it pre- 
sents with a branch of that of the Ham- 
burgh "Provident Institution." 

" This establishment was founded in 
the year 1778, and was principally on the 
plan of annuities. The tables, however, 
having been constructed on false prin- 
ciples, were found not to answer, and the 
scheme was consequently dropped for a 
time. It was revived afterwards on aa 
improved footing, and continued to suc- 
ceed, until the champion of liberal ideas 
laid his benevolent hand on its funds ! 

" One of the subordinate branches of 
the establishment was a bank for savings, 
of which the following were the rules : — 

" Tit. xii. Of the Saving Fund ; or 
9th class of this Provident Institution. 

"§109. The " Savings' Fund," in this 
Provident Institution, which is wholly 
distinct from the other branches of the 
establishment, and consequently does not 
confer on the depositors a right to vote 
in a general meeting, is intended to be of 
general use, and, especially, to be of ad- 
vantage to frugal and indn%trious persons 
of every description, such as servants, 
Hay labourers, mechanic*, suitors, Sfc, by 
affording them an opportunity to accu- 
mulate little by little, a small fund, and 
to place out their savings securely at 
interest: it is, therefore, hoped, they will 



avail themselves of the means thus held 
out, for the purpose of encouraging them 
to rise by industry and frugality, until 
they become useful and important to the 
state.— It is likewise hoped, that those 
who have small sums ot money unem- 
ployed, which they may have occasion for 
after a short period, or have no early 
opportunity ot applying to advantage, 
will perceive the benefit they may derive 
from it. 

" Money will be received into this fund 
throughout every month, and the interest 
will be computed from the first day of 
the succeeding month. 

" § 110. Every one who deposits any 
money in the Saving Fund, must pre- 
serve a receipt, made out and signed by 
the directors appointed for the time by 
the Provident Institution; which re- 
ceipt is a full security for the sum depo- 
sited, bearing an increase of one shilling 
banco, per annum, for each rix-dollar 
banco ; payable upon drawing out the 
money and delivering back the security 
receipt. The amount of the sum to be de- 
posited is optional ; yet nothing less than 
fifteen marks banco can be received, aad 
every larger sum so lodged must be divi- 
sible by five. 

" § 111. No further gain will be de- 
rived from this fund by the Provident 
Institution, than one half per cent, for 
charges of management, to be levied on 
deposits as fixed by rule 30th.' 1 

I regret that my information does not 
extend further ; but I should hope, that 
some one of your numerous readers will 
be able to acquaint us how far this useful 
institution succeeded, and particularly 
tliat branch of it, to which the foregoing 
belongs. It would, also, be interesting 
to know, whether any steps have been 
taken to revive it, since the expulsion of 
Davoust and his party of Anli Legiti- 
mates. I remain, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

May 7, 1S19. S. 

OP BLIGHT, AND THE TRANSMIGRA- 
TION OP INSECTS. 

Rerura Natura nusquam magis qaam in mi- 
nimis, tota sit PI in. Nat. Hist. xi. 2. 
THE prolific vegetation of the open- 
ing Spring, leads us, almost instinctively* 
to admit tlie truth of the above observa- 
tion of Pliuy. In every step of our re- 
searches into the works of an all-boun- 
teous Providence, we find it amply veri- 
fied : but when we discover an almost 
innumerable tribe of insects, varying iu 
their different powers and objects, we 
are also led to conclude, that this exten- 
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sive provision has not been made for the 
use of roan alone, — creatures of every 
other race, must also subsist and partake 
of part, at least, of the great feast which 
nature bounteously spreads before all. 
Hence, 1 have been led to enquire into 
the birth of insects, and while ray garden 
furnished me with a copious index, my 
attention was fixed upon those which are 
found on the under side of tbe leaves of 
cabbages and currant trees. These are 
commonly called blight, and it is sup- 
posed, that they are brought by, or in 
the easterly winds, which usually visit 
our western shores at this period of the 
▼ear. Now, from the evidence which I 
have gathered, and from some analogous 
reasoning, I am inclined to question this 
principle, and to consider it as a vulgar 
error; and I shall be well satisfied to 
find, that the following observations may 
attract the notice of some one of your 
more informed readers, who may be in- 
duced to offer his explanation of my 
doubts. 

Ray, and Malpighi, and Derham, agree 
in their designation of those insects to be 
of the Ph.ilt na or Ichneumon fly kind. 
Under whatever leaf they are found, the 
upper urface is incrusted with tumours, 
or, as Ray calls them, strumous swellings, 
of a reddish-brown colour. When the 
embryo, or egg, is deposited (Der. ii. 328 
note) on a leaf, the leaf is observed to 
bend, as if purposely to inwrap it, and 
defend it from cold and other injuries ; 
and Malpighi accounts for these, by the 
eggs being laid in as far as the pith, while 
the plant is young and tender, which 
causes their shoots to tumify, and become 
knotty and gouty. It is by this outward 
sign that we discover the blight. 

This disorder in plants seldom hap- 
pens but upon the blowing of sharp eas- 
terly winds, which are most frequent in 
the month of March ; Mr. Bradley says, 
that "this does not explain why one 
plant should be blighted more than ano- 
ther—standing all in the same row, and 
being of different kinds he observes, 
that caterpillars, and other insects gene- 
rally attend those winds, and that they 
infest some one kind of tree more than 
another, and even some particular branch 
more than others : and thence, he infers, 
either that their eggs, or the insects 
themselves, are brought to us by the 
easterly winds ; or, that the temperature 
of the air, when the eastern winds blow, 
is necessary to hatch those creatures sup- 
posing the eggs to have been already laid 
on the infected parts. Now, each oi these 
causes seems to have its separate effect : 



those blights attended with large worms, 
or caterpillars, seem hatched by the eas- 
terly winds ; and these others, which only 
produce the small insects, that occasion 
the curling of the leaves of trees* may 
proceed from swarms of them, either 
ready hatched, or in the egg, brought 
with the wind. Every insect has its proper 
plant, or tribe of plant, which it natu- 
rally requires for its nourishment, and 
will feed on no other; and in which, or 
near to which, it therefore lays its eggs z 
this accounts for some being infected 
while others escape ; this also, accounts 
for a reason, why all kinds of plants 
should not be blighted at the same time. 
They travel to us from the north east 
part of Great Tartary, &c. where the 
cold is intense enough to give them life, 
and from whence there is not sea enough 
by the warmth and saltness of whose 
vapours, they might be suffocated : those 
brought from the north east parts of 
America, are probably destroyed by pas- 
sing the vast Atlantic Ocean, which mar 
be the reason why the south-east wind 
is not so infectious/* 

Dr. Hales, ascribes blights to the ob- 
struction of perspiration in blossoms and 
leaves, occasioned by a continued dry 
easterly wind, without showers or dew*: 
in consequence of which, the perspirable 
matter becomes glutinous, and adheres 
to the surfaces of leaves, hereby affording 
a nutriment for insects, which prey oa 
the leaves and tender branches of tbe 
fruit trees, where the blight happens, 
though they are not the first cause of it; 
and he recommends, as a remedy, the 
washing and sprinkling them with fair 
water, and if their shoots seem to he 
much infected, washing them with a 
woollen cloth, so that their perspiration 
may not be obstructed. Another blight 
arises on sharp frosty mornings, &c. 

I have gathered my information thus 
far from the Cyclopaedia ; but it does not 
afford a conclusive answer to my ques- 
tion. 1 have for this purpose, therefore, 
carefully watched ray currant trees from 
the time that they have not a bud, till the 
time of the fruit being set, and ready for 
gathering. I have observed their gra- 
dual progress till their youngest leaves 
expand, free of the least perceptible in- 
sect or eg£ ; and also, after a blighting 
easterly wind, which one should suppose 
would sweep the stem and upper part 
of the leaves and branches ; and 1 have 
discovered, agreeably to the above natu- 
ralists, the upper surface to be incrusted* 
and crumpled up, and of a reddish co- 
lour, and the under part of tht leaf, whkh 
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was apparently free from the wind, en- 
tirely possessed with eggs, some entirely 
dormant, and others just moving on their 
legs, but not bursting into a worm or fly, 
as I expected. Now, it can scarcely be 
conceived, that the leaf should generate 
egg*, or that these insects should have 
found a residence in the bud, or at the 
joints of the branch where the leaves 
shoot from ; and if there was no other 
objection to this doubt, their size would 
at once contradict these suggestions : it 
is presumed also, that any wind will not 
bear along with it any insect, or number 
of insects, undiscoverable, which should, 
after a journey from Tartary, deposit 
their ova of such a size, most carefully 
and methodically, and not one upon ano- 
ther, in the curled and under surface of 
a gooseberry-bush leaf in my garden at 
D. ; for if 1 can be led to believe that it 
may bring myriads of insects full charged 
with eggs 60 far, those insects must be 
discoverable to every observer of the 
dark clouds which are called blight ; be- 
cause the eggs are, even at the first ob- 
servance of them, of a size far too large 
to admit of this probability from an in- 
sect not perceptible either in its flight, or 
in taking up its abode, or after this in- 
cubation. One of the small leaves will 
contain upon its inward surface 500 
eggs, but no insect appears to hatch 
them, or to be lying near them, or to 
be taking its flight from them ; but the 
smallest eggs are nearly the size of a 
minikin pin s head, and others of the 
size of a middling pin's head; now if 
they can be supposed to grow so rapidly 
in a single day, the insects whence they 
came must be too large to escape obser- 
vation. I am also at a loss to discover a 
reason for their being sent on so lon£ 
and perilous a journey, to And a provi- 
sion here which they do not find on 
their native soil; and this fact rather 
proves that they are not sent on any such 
errand, but are indigenous, wherever 
the same plants are cultivated. 

If insects travel by such a wind so near 
to the earth as to meet with fresh small 
trees in their way, one might allow them 
the instinct of nature to select their own 
choice in the garden, but then their sa- 
gacity must be also allowed to extend 
itself to the crawling from the upper to 
the under surface, in order to avoid the 
very blast which brought them so far, 
and left them there. From these doubts 
I am rather inclined to question the fact 
of the flight of insects, and to suppose 
that the eggs are deposited under the 
baves by an insect which has been drop- 



ped in a chrysalis state upon or against 
the stem of the plant after it had devour- 
ed its moisture, and remained there dur- 
ing the winter, until the new leaves put 
forth again. But this may account for 
them as relative to any shrub, but not to 
any deciduous plant like a cabbage, 
whose expanded leaf, especially at the 
bottom of the stem, furnishes space for 
a very numerous family of these ova- 
like insects ; 1 call them so because they 
are not entirely in an epg-state at the 
time, when I have examined them, but 
are furnished with feet which bear their 
egg-like body along, and in this state 
they do not seem to be yet strong enough 
to expand any part of it, so as to shew 
any wings ; though it must be admitted 
that many insects, like the earwigs, art 
furnished with wings, so curiously con- 
cealed and inclosed that they are sup- 
posed to have none ; and this opinion is 
favoured by the upper part of them be- 
ing of the same crustaceous texture as 
the rest of their body, to which they are 
closely fitted and compacted. 

The world are generally convinced 
that insects are not bred of corruption, 
but e.\ oroo, though the contrary was be- 
lieved by the ancients, because they 
could not discern the manner of their 
propagation : the instinctive care which 
they observe to deposit their eggs in se- 
cure places, where they may find suffi- 
cient incubation, and where also their 
young, when hatched by either the wind 
or the sun, may have the benefit of pro- 
per food till they become able to repeat 
the same unvarying course of their pa- 
rents and ancestors, are proofs of the 
undeviating wisdom of a superintending 
Providence ; and that these, not by many 
degrees the smallest of creatures, are 
perfect in their forms and properties for 
all the purposes for which they are de- 
signed ! If then this origin be adopted as 
the more natural, the popular opinion 
of their transmigration seems to fail of 
its due authority ; and though I am con- 
scious that analogy is not evidence in 
any case, yet it bears me to a tolerable 
conclusion, that when they have care- 
fully laid up their eggs their purpose is 
accomplished, and Nature preserves 
their seed in places not seen by man ; 
that the easterly winds which accompany 
the opening of every spring, hatch to 
life these little unseen ova, which are 
then instinctively led to possess their ap- 
propriate place under the leaf of their 
plant or shrub ; and that the same bene- 
ficent Nature thus assumes, as it were, 
the guardianship of that unparalleled 
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cqy*, or maternal tenderness of the de^ 
parted parent I The same divine sagacity 
which assigns to each its proper place 
throughout all the members of creation, 
also provides a concealed retirement for 
it during the winter season, and obviates 
the danger of a weary transmigration, 
for which the parent's strength is too 
feeble to subsist, and whose allotted pe- 
riod of life is too short to effect this its 
ultimate purpose. A. H. 



•N TUB CONDITION OP TUB HIGHLAND 
raASaNTRT BBPORE AND SINCE THE 
REBELLION OP 1745. 

STATES and nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, have their periods of growth 
and maturity, of decay and of dissolution. 
The constitution and forms of govern* 
raent which are reared by human wis- 
dom, and which have received all the 
fundamental strength and stability that 
a brave and reflecting people could im- 
part, reach, after all, but a certain point 
•f eminence, on which they either dissolve 
at once by some dreadful convulsion, or 
gradually crumble away like our own, 
by frequent underminings and impair- 
ment. Like a tall pillar which has been 
the work of centuries, the constitution 
of a country bears upon it the character 
of every age that has rolled over it. We 
recognise in its rough and clumsy base 
the rock-like hardihood of a virtuous an- 
cestry ; but as the structure rises these 
features of durability disappear, and one 
story shades away into another, till we 
descry on the flimsy pinnacle, the fine- 
ries, and the gauay stucco-work of a 
degenerate and a decaying people. 

The bearing of this simile may not ap- 
pear in the present case sufficiently ob- 
vious to many: but it mttst be observed 
by all those who acknowledge the opera- 
tive and moral causes on the character 
of a nation, who allow that the nature 
of any government, and the change of 
public affairs, can impair or improve the 
happiness and the interests of any people. 

A very limited knowledge of the his- 
tory of our country will show that our 
own importance and character, as a na- 
tion, is fast on the decline. In support 
•f this assertion, it is needless to detail 
the late checks and overthrows, and in- 
sults received from a rival people, nor 
the chain of causes by which these dis- 
graceful humiliations were brought 
abent. Tt is needless to compare the 
present with the illustrious past, when a 
Briton could walk respected and feared, 
firm and unembarrassed, through every 
tfmer of the civilized world ; suffice it 



at present at least, to consider the decay 
of our nation as it appears in the cir- 
cumstances and misfortunes of a small 
indeed, but a very important portion of 
our countrymen— the natives of the 
Highlands of Scotland, that brave and 
interesting people, who have so lately 
deserved and obtained the praise of the 
whole kingdom. 

No people, of whom any record has 
been handed down to us, have undergone 
so great and so sudden a change as the 
Highlanders. Surrounded by their 
mountains and forests they lived, from 
the remotest ages, detached from the 
world, a fearless and impetuous race. 
The barriers which nature had built 
around them, as they prevented access 
to their southern neighbours, so they 
prevented them from keeping pace with 
their improvements. The appearance of 
their country was dark and desolate, and 
exposing no attractions but to its own 
inhabitants. It is obvious that neither 
the idea nor the uses of agriculture 
would readily occur to a people, the 
general aspect of whose country pre- 
sented such an obstacle to the powers 
of cultivation, and who had abundant 
sources of subsistence in their moun- 
tains, woods, and lakes. The nature of 
the country, therefore, and the habits of 
its people, so far from furnishing an/ 
thing attractive or desirable, servea only 
to repel their more civilized neighbours 
from their territories. They were shun- 
ned as a race with which* no dealings 
could be made, and on whose faith no 
dependence could be placed ; who had 
no law but the word of a proud chie& 
and no sense of moral obligation but 
that capricious feeling of honour which 
frequently obtains even among a com- 
munity of robbers. The Highlanders, 
on the other hand, proud of their inde- 
pendence, and professing obedience to 
no ruler but whom every individual 
tribe selected from its own number, look* 
ed so late even as the last century with 
contempt on the Lowlanders as a dege- 
nerate people, who preferred the ease 
and effeminacies of a peaceful fife to the 
fatigues of the chace and the hardships 
of a predatory warfare. 

But with all that fierceness of charac- 
ter which unrestrained liberty, chieftain 
rivalry* feudal wars, and mutual plunder 
had disseminated from the earliest times 
among the Highlanders, there were vir«. 
tues which they possessed in a superior 
degree to their neighbours. Fidelity to 
their chieftains, for instance, and attach- 
ment to each and all of their quarrels* 
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1rere never so remarkably exemplified in 
the history of any people. The honour 
of the chief was inseparable from that of 
the clan ; and whatever act or word was 
supposed to affect his dignity, was deem* 
ed also derogatory to theirs. 

In the relations of parent and child, 
of husband and wife, instances are re- 
corded and handed down by tradition, 
of gratitude, esteem, and love, which 
have not been surpassed in the visiono of 
the novelist ; and regarding the virtue 
of hospitality, the Higldandman, even in 
his rudest state, threw open his door, 
and spread his table to the benighted 
traveller ; and so far down as the present 
day, notwithstanding all the hardships 
of their condition, the homeless vagrant, 
who vainly implores at the rich lord's 
door the relief to which every law of 
God and of nature has given hiin a right, 
is never known to want the shelter of a 
night, and even a diet which they cannot 
well spare. Aa for their lovalty it is 
needless to say any thing. I'beir be- 
haviour, when opposed to the enemies of 
their king, can best speak for itself ; and 
instances of this are of too late occur- 
rence to require any detail. 

The commotions of 1745-6 pressed the 
necessity of curbing the spirit of clanship 
and the ascendancy of chieftains. The 
almost despotic power of these persons 
(though seldom or never wantonly, exer- 
cised) was wejl fitted to inspire awe, and 
Vet to secure the respect of their vassals. 
Every individual could trace up to his 
chief some line of consanguinity. He 
approached, therefore, the mansion of 
his lord with pride and pleasure. He 
appeared in his presence at the daily 
banquet with respectful familiarity, and 
with expressions of submission and fide- 
lity, at the same time, with a conscious- 
ness of his own importance as a relative 
and a member of his tribe, the poorest 
clansman would step forward to salute 
his chief and shake him by the hand. 
The chief, on the other hand, knew too 
well the character of his countrymen to 
Withdraw his courtesy in any degree. 
If, therefore, he was at anv time, or to 
any vassal, affable from no feeling of af- 
fection, he was so at least from motives 
of policy. Civility, courteous n ess, and 
hospitable treatment on his part, was re- 
paid with services the most devoted on 
the side of his dependants. The chief- 
tain's will was also theirs ; and wherever 
he ordered or led them, they went or 
fiol lowed with heart and hand. 

Tt is obvious that the nature of this 
•onnection was by no means calculate}} 
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to advance the real interests of the High- 
lands, or, (where the chieftains were so 
proud and capricious) to insure the 
peace of society. It cherished idleness, 
and kept alive a spirit of rivaiship and 
ferocity which hurried one tribe agaiust 
another with afury that often could not 
be quenched but by the destruction of 
one or other of the parties. 

The sway of the Highland chieftains 
among their tribes was never believed 
nor observed, till it shewed itself to the 
world in the adventure of Prince Charles 
Edward. The bravery, the faithfulness, 
the hardihood, which the circumstances 
of that lamented period developed, raised 
the mountaineers in the eyes of the na- 
tion to a character and a consequence 
they never possessed before. The value 
of their services was readily appreciated, 
and to render their warlike spirit bene- 
ficial to the state, there was only wanting 
an opportunity of giving it a proper di- 
rection. The American war, which 
broke out soon after, while it called 
their energies into busy operation, gave 
signal evidence of prowess and of loyalty; 
and from that period downwards, Britain 
is indebted to the mountains of the north 
for the hardiest and most virtuous of its 
defenders. 

After the rebellion had subsided it is 
well known how active government had 
been to facilitate a communication with 
the Highlands. Lines of road were cut 
through rocks, over mountains and 
moors, where previously there had not 
been even a footpath to direct the tra- 
veller's way. Bridges rose, as if by en- 
chantment, over streams and rivers which 
formerly afforded but the tedious and 
often hazardous crossings of fords and 
ferries. Travelling thus became more 
general, more expeditious, and more 
comfortable. Vigorous enactments too 
were levelled at the root of feudal power. 
The connection between chief and clan 
was in a great measure dissolved. The 
ascendancy of the one, the blind affec- 
tion and partialities of the other, grew 
less every year. Old habits were by de- 
grees abandoued ; and Highlandmen be- 
gan to feel that there were more honour- 
able modes of living than by plunder, and 
that there was an arm in the land still 
stronger than that of Lochibl.* 

The way to civilization was thus 



• It is a fact, that previous to 1745, the 
chiefs of the Cameron* and the Campbells 
were regarded by at least three-fourths of 
the Highlanders, as the most powerful 
leaders in the kingdom. 
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thrown fairly open to the natives of Ca- 
ledonia. Comparatively cultivated they 
now certainly are, but that they are one 
degree happier than in their most bar- 
barous state, must be denied by all who 
know their past history and their pre- 
sent condition* 

Habits, manners, and principles, are 
completely changed ; but, excluding their 
propensity to feud and plunder, very far 
from being improved. If civilization be 
said to bring blessings among a people, 
the case of the Highlanders furnishes a 
melancholy exception. Connections and 
dealings with the world have generated a 
love for money, and this passion has in- 
troduced vices that were never heard of 
amongst them in their rudest state of 
nature. The chief has lost his affection 
for his clan ; the proprietor for his pea- 
sant. The poor wretch now regards 
his lord as a stranger whom he is never 
permitted to see nor to address, who 
feels no interest in his concerns, and 
cares not for his fate ; and liis chief, as a 
person who, from being the protector 
and the host, has become the oppressor 
and tyrant of his dependants. 

It is candid, however, to state, that 
the mere opulent land-owners, moving 
amid the gay licentious scenes of fashion- 
able life, seldom have any tidings of their 
people but through the medium of fac- 
tors and men of husiness, persons who, 
in those distant regions, are not unfre- 
quently devoid of every humane feeling, 
and who find it their interest to conceal 
the real statement of cases and facts 
from their employers. For this purpose 
they studiously over-rate the value and 
virtues of the soil, and represent the 
toiling peasantry as an idle indolent 
race, that wonld never without the spur 
of necessity turn an inch of ground, but 
what was barely sufficient to support 
life. Proprietors, ever willing to listen 
to representations that favour their own 
Interest, give ready credence to such ac- 
counts, and regard the unprincipled tale- 
bearers as men of sagacity and good 
faith, as deserving and conscientious ser- 
vants. Under these circumstances it is 
evident that the petitions and complaints 
of the poor people are seldom heard by 
the landlord ; or, if they be, they are al- 
most, in all instances, attributed to a 
wrong cause, and dismissed accordingly 
without redress and without enquiry. 

It is true that during the short sum- 
mer months the wealthy reside, for the 
most part, among their people, and have 
an opportunity (had they the inclination) 
of examining the condition of their tenan- 



try. But a few weeks' residence in the 
country does not remove impressions of 
long standing, nor the illusions with 
which the constantly surrounding gang 
of rent gatherers and land-officers hide 
the miseries of the people. And hence, 
if any individual urged by absolute want 
musters courage to approach the princely 
edifice of his master, to prefer in person 
his complaints, he is inv.iriably referred 
to the factor, who seldom fails to send 
him back broken-hearted and hopeless 
to his half famished family, to his pick- 
axe and his plough. 

These observations, however, are by 
no means intended to justify the beha- 
viour of the Highland proprietors. If 
they are not aware of the condition of 
their peasantry, whose business is it to 
know it ? No : extortion is a vice of too 
black a colour, and of too baneful a con- 
sequence to be justified on the grounds 
of either ignorance or credulity. At any 
rate they cannot but know that residing 
on their estates two or three months out 
of the twelve, cannot much, in the way 
of spreading money, avail a dispirited 
and a starving population. The truth is, 
that in many places this short period is 
entirely taken up in collecting rents, and 
in prosecutions for the payment of ar- 
rears ; and when all is amassed that law 
and threats of displacement can procure, 
the parties enriched leave the parties im- 
poverished, to squander their earnings 
and to forget their woes amid the luxu- 
ries of the metropolis. 

It is quite obvious that nothing but 
poverty and hunger can prevail in a 
countryiwhere there is such an unceasing 
and merciless demand for money ; and 
that a people, who are thus left without 
help and without hope, must unavoidably 
be driven to many schemes and strata- 
gems to save themselves and their fami- 
lies from beggary and imprisonment. 

Emigration will naturally occur to 
them as the likeliest method of relief. 
This, however, is always the last re- 
source ; for though to them their coun- 
try be in every sense a land of bondage* 
still they feel that it is the land of their 
birth and the country of their fathers. 
Its streams, its rocks, its mountains, its 
lonely heaths, its green glens and its soli- 
tary fakes, are dear to the bosom of every 
Highlander. It is the land for which 
his fathers fought, and for which a bro- 
ther or a son has fallen ; and when he is 
compelled to leave it for a foreign coun- 
try, the agony of his heart is far more 
severe than if the thread were breaking 
whkh bind* him to ths world* 
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The alternative, therefore, which is 
most generally embraced, is the distilling 
and smuggling of whisky. This liquor, 
when it is prepared in small stills, is in- 
variably of a better quality, and conse- 
quently is more highly valued than that 
which is made by the large licensed dis- 
tilleries. And ir the smuggler succeeds 
in conveying a quantity to the low lands, 
or to any market, he never fails to dis- 
pose of it to great advantage. Here, 
therefore, is an expeditious way of 
meeting the demands of the land-owner ; 
that is, of mustering up the remainder 
of the rent which his meagre farm, with 
all his exertions, cannot yield. The 
temptation is powerful, ana his wants 
are urgent. He is certain that in a few 
nights, supposing he escapes detection, 
he can realize a sum of no contemptible 
magnitude, when he considers his cir- 
cumstances and necessities. The allure- 
ment is obviously too strong for the 
chance of detection or the considera- 
tion of fatigue to resist it. Now the 
whole process is attended with the highest 
risk. Excisemen are stationed in every 
village to prevent the operation of illicit 
stills ; and the more they inform upon 
the greater is their emolument. While, 
therefore, the excisemen is stimulated by 
the love of gain, the smuggler forgets 
his little chance of success in the hope of 
being able to pay his arrears at next 
rent day, and prevent the sale of his 
scanty stock and furniture, and the dis- 
memberment of a helpless family. Here 
then are opened scenes of animosity and 
violence, which, originating in despair 
on the one hand, and rapacity on the 
other, seldom fail to conclude in blood- 
shed. The evils that must arise from 
such proceedings, and from the practices 
that lead to them, are easily seen. Tip* 
pling, drunkenness, swearing 1 and irre- 
Jigion, are scarcely avoidable. That 
craftiness and those systems of deceit 
which must be practised to elude search 
and observation in the business of smug- 
gling grow into habits which cannot but 
accompany them into their transactions 
with one another. Frequent seizures 
too, and heavy penalties, bring on insol- 
vency and ruin ; but let it be kept in 
mind, that all this unhingement of montlft 
is not owing to any original want of 
principle in the people, far from it, but 
to a practice which never could have 
found its way amongst them, but for the 
exactions of land-owners. Thus the 
once industrious farmer, whom necessity 
had driven to smuggle, is hurried on the 
road to ruin. With his credit gone, and 



his principles relaxed or overturned, he 
repairs to the nearest town ; establishes 
a liquor-shop among the lowest orders ; 
imbibes in that capacity all the low cun- 
ning and trickery of his calling, and dri- 
vels away the remainder of his life in 
vice, misery, and insignificance. 

It were an insult to the understand- 
ings of the great Highland proprietors 
to suppose that they are ignorant of this 
sad falling off in the character of their 
people, when every day affords additional 
and more aggravating proofs of it ; and 
it were equally affronting to think that 
they know not that such must be the 
case, wherever such evils are combined 
as a stubborn unproductive soil, a rapa- 
cious landlord, and an impoverished 
people. 

To palliate all this tyranny, it is often 
given out that the country is overstock- 
ed, insinuating thereby that a riddance 
of the superfluous number is at all events 
and by all means desirable. It is for- 

fotten that the present population of the 
Tighlands is less numerous than it wag 
one hundred years ago, when provisions 
were more scarce, and agriculture much 
less attended to. The expulsion of the 
natives, whatever nominal cause be as- 
signed, is attributable only to the avarice 
of proprietors. These gentlemen have 
conceived, or have been made to con- 
ceive, that, by throwing several small 
farms into one, by converting tracts of 
arable ground into pasture, and by raz- 
ing to the ground the dwellings of poor 
cottagers to make room for M the rich 
new tenant/* their rents can be paid 
with more punctuality. The experi- 
ment has been tried in various places* 
sometimes with success, and sometimes 
with all the failure and disappointment it 
deserved. Granting, however, that this 
system succeeded even to the wishes of 
its supporters, shall it be maiutained 
that a paltry addition of income to the 
proprietor is a compensation for the mi- 
series of thousands who are yearly dis- 
inherited, robbed of their patrimony, 
and then cast upon the world ? Can the 
emolument of a few counterbalance a 
loss to the interests and vitality of the 
country so heavy as this perpetual drain- 
ing of the most virtuous of its inhabit- 
ants* ? At first sight the depopulation in 
the north may appear of little or no im- 
port to the kingdom, as the aggregate 
number of its people continues appa- 
rently unabated. But, situated as llri- 
tain is at present, looked on with no re- 
spectful eye by the continental nations, 
and regarded with a look of defiance by 
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America, the land which receives our 
countrymen, and flourishes by our sys 
tem of* extermination, the loss is of most 
material consequence. It is not the 
overplus which the land is found inade- 
quate to maintain that are driven from 
their homes ; for in those districts, 
where there are reasonable landlords, 
emigration is never thought of, and there 
is abundance of food and clothing, and 
comfort. It is not the worthless and 
the vicious who are expelled from our 
•bores, but the most sober and indus- 
trious of our countrymen ; and who, at 
every removal, communicate to the 
growing energies of a rival nation the 
healthy arterial blood which is drained 
from the vitals of our own. 

It may appear surprising that the 
Highlands labour under such a weight 
of oppression, when so many societies 
are on foot with purposes and views 
ostensibly ?o full ofphilanthropy, and so 
purely national. We have the Royal 
Highland Society dispersed and branch- 
ing through the kingdom ; a noi-disant 
society of " true Highlanders" assembles 
every year, or oftener, at FortwilHam ; 
and will it be credited that many of the 
persons who at these meetings are most 
clamorous about Highland manners and 
Highland spirit, and whose mouths are 
fullest of the virtues of port, patriotism, 
and piobrachd*, carry back to their pro- 
perties the greatest want of feeling.* 



* Witness the disgraceful scenes that 
lately occurred in Sutherland, Glengarry, 
and various other districts. 

The wanton barbarity related in the fol- 
lowing interesting narrative, may be re- 
garded as a fact of very recent occurrence : 

" It was a lovely day, in the month of 
July, when I entered one of the most ro- 
mantic glens in the Highlands. My road 
lay mid-way up a precipitous hill, and gave 
me an extensive view of the country before 
me. The air was motionless j and a nar- 
row lake tar below, formed by the spread- 
ing of a stream half dried up by the sun, 
exhibited an inverted view of the opposite 
■teep, with the forms of its sheep and goats 
distinctly reflected as they flitted among the 
rocks. At some distance, where the valley 
assumed a less rugged character, 1 ob- 
served groups of cottages, and tracts of cul- 
tivated lund which, with their soft fresh 
verdure, formed a fine contrast with the 
dark heath of the higher grounds, and pre- 
sented one of those scenes which convey to 
the traveller's mind the idea of snugness, 
peace, and comfort. Silcr.ce itself seemed 
fo have taken up its abode in the place. As 

"Lfi"^*** 1 lhe notts of a di »tant bagpipe 
fell family on my car, as (bay died away 



Fumes and fine purposes generally vanish 
together. Orations are made about the 



among the surrounding precipices. The 
music was becoming more and more dis- 
tinct ; yet 1 could not distinguish the quar- 
ter w hence it proceeded. In a short time I 
observed a few individuals coming in sight 
on the other side, as they turned a sudden 
angle in a path that ran quite close to the 
lake. And all at once the loud swell of the 
great pipes filled the space around me, 
ringing and echoing from every cliff" of the 
amphitheatre in which I was moving. 
Group after group continued for a quarter 
of an hour, rounding the little headland, 
and making in all an aggregate of a hun- 
dred souls. The loneliness of the place, 
the peculiarly plaintive cadency of the mu- 
sic, the slow and melancholy movements of 
the people as they followed the narrow road 
(if it can be called so) that continued to 
straggle for a mile onwards, hy the side of 
the lake, would have given the whole the 
appearance of a burial throng, were u not 
that a few carts filled with women and 
children, which appeared here and there in 
the procession, told but too plainly that they 
were emigrants. 1 could not help gazing 
on the interesting train, advancing and re- 
ceding among the curvatures of the way 
that still endeavoured to comply with the 
indentures of the shore. At last, when the 
preceding groups had gained a height which 
was to afford them the last view of the val- 
ley, they halted till those behind came up. 
When they were all collected, they faced 
about ; and, after setting up a shout some* 
what betwixt an halloo and a wail, such as I 
have often heard at Irish wakes and fo ne- 
rals, they silently pursued their way. The 
sound echoed loud and long among the cliffis 
that seemed to retain amongst them, as 
long as could be, the voices to which they 
echoed so often. But all soon became silent 
as before. Group after group disappeared, 
and thus bade adieu to their long-frequented 
glen for ever. 

" I had not proceeded far, ruminating 
on the affecting scene that had passed be- 
fore me, when my notice was attracted by a 
volume of smoke, together with the loud 
crackling noise of flame. On a nearer ad- 
vance I observed, to my amazement, a cot- 
tage on Are, and an aged hale-looking man 
leaning on his staff, standing near the con- 
flagration, and apparently motionless with 
grief and bewilderment. I expressed any 
surprise to him that he made no attempt ta> 
quench the flames, when a black brawny 
figure, half emerging from a coil of smoke, 
exclaimed with a strong lowland accent— 
' Wha dares stop this wark, or throw upon 
it the squirt of bis mouth ; and wha dares 

to say that the .... of will ever 

rue the deed that is this day doing in Glen- 
choineachau V After this extraordinary 
string of interrogatories, th* being whp at- 
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preservation of the dress and language of 
the Gael, and flaming reports of pro- 
ceedings are published to the world; 
but Httle mention is made of the ways in 
which their spirit is broken and impaired. 



tered them disappeared ; but I could per- 
ceive at intervals, amid the smoke, the end 
of a long pole, with which he aided the de- 
vouring element, and plied it so effectually 
against the walls, that in a few miuute^ the 
habitation was a formless ruin. 

a * Now,' said he, as he reappeared and 
strode over a heap of demolished turf, look- 
ing grimly through the dust that lay black 
and thick on his face — ' now where's your 
house, an* where s your name, M'Ruarie. 
Three times have I gien you warning and 
three times have ye refused. Now ye may 
gang hither, an* ye may gang yout, but 
never mair shall ye byke or build in Glen- 
choineachau/ On this, the fiend moved 
hastily away, without waiting for remon- 
strance or complaint. The aged M'Kaurie 
bore his hard fate with the most serene and 
philosophic submission. Not a muscle of 
his face was altered. On requesting him to 
explain the meaning of the unparalleled 
scene, he, looking intently on the tlakering 
ruins of his dwelling,replied,as well as broken 
English and a broken heart would permit, 
« One-and-sixty years did I dwell under the 
roof o I that fallen cot, low and lowin* as it 
now lies. Never again shall it cover the 
grey head of M'Ruarie. Hard were my 
times, and hard was my labour; but harder 
were they who drove me and mine out of its 
doors. I gave them all they wanted, and 
double what my bit land was worth: and 
though I saw my poor neighbours hunted 
out like foxes from their holes, I never be- 
lieved that this fate would have been mine. 
But now it is all over. Come death, or come 
banUhment, it is all one to M'Raurie.' 

" The poor old man then turning to me, 
mentioned that he had been several times 

warned lo quit the estate of , but, from 

a natural fondness for his country, had 
hitherto refused to comply; and on the 
morning of that day he had been preparing 
to remove, but owing to his wife's infirmity, 
his movements were not reformed so expe- 
ditiously as was demanded by the merciless 
delegate who had just departed, and his cot- 
tage was set on fire, the more speedily to un- 
housc him. His wife, owing to the fright, 
and the hurry of removal from the flames, 
was seriously hurt, and conveyed to a house 
in the vicinity by her son and daughter; 
and the party waited her recovery to set out 
for America/' 

This woman died a short time after, in 
<"4>aeequence of the violence and brutality of 
her dislcdgement The case had almost be- 
come the subject of serious investigation, 
]t>ut the afair was hushed up. 

* Flaming. 



The inconsistency is so barefaced and 
void of principle, that it merits publicity 
and reprobation. 

If the welfare of a state rests in any 
degree on the h ppines* and character of 
its people, surely the condition of the 
Highlanders calls loudly for the interfer- 
ence and consideration of government : 

t»r it is to decide whether the advantage 
of a few is preferable to the comfort of 
the many; and whether the physical 
strength of the land is to be sacrificed to 
wide-wasting greediness, which, open- 
mouthed as the grave, is erer receiving 
and ever devouring, but never says it if 
enough. Government may delay, and add 
another proof of baneful' apathy and im- 
potence: rapacity may go on in those 
remote quarters with impunity ; a hardy 
race of men may suffer, and complain, 
and emigrate, without notice : but let it 
never be forgotten how much the safety 
of any country depends on the force anil 
bravery of its inhabitants; and that 
though a few years of peace may pass 
over us, we know not how soon the pe- 
riod may come, when we shall vainly re- 
gret the absence of the banished thou- 
sands, who are now the inhabitants of an- 
other nation. B. G. 



BI8H0P OP NORWICH AND T^B MORA- 
VIAN EPISCOPACY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE good and venerable Bishop of 
Norwich, in his zeal for unqualified con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics, most 
unfortunately stumbles upon illustrations 
in the way of argument, to support the 
cause which he has at heart, that directly 
militate against it. Thus, on a former 
occasion, the learned prelate quoted 
Locke as an advocate of unlimited tole- 
ration, when, on the contrary, that great 
writer most unaccountably excludes Ro- 
man Catholics from the privilege of tole- 
ration in Protestant communities, merely 
on account of their submission to a fo- 
reign jurisdiction. In Locke's judg- 
ment, no religious body is entitled to the 
protection of government, if the alle- 
giance of its members is divided, which 
he contends is the case in regard to those 
who acknowledge the papal supremacy 
in matters of conscience.* 

In the late discussion of the Catholic 
claims, the bishop, with the same precipi- 
taucy, endeavoured to bolster up the 
cause, of which he is the strenuous de- 
fender, by alleging the parliamentary in- 
dulgence granted to the Moravians, not- 

♦ Letter I. page 46. Edit. \m, fjo^au 
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withstanding the peculiarity of their te- 
nets, and particularly their submission to 
a foreign bishop. This is as great a 
blunder as that of quoting Locke in fa- 
vour of the Romanists. The Mora- 
vians, or Unitas Fratrum, never were 
governed by an ecclesiastical head resi- 
dent out of the kingdom. From the 
tims of their first settlement here, till 
the death of Archbishop Potter, they 
were under the special protection of that 
great prelate, Count Zinzendorf, who 
had been consecrated bishop of the 
church of the brethren, by the venerable 
David Nitechmann, in 1737, now taking 
upon himself the title of their advocate. 
Sir Hans Sloane,* who joined himself to 
the society soon after their establishment 
here, procured by his interest an act of 
Parliament in their favour, and which re- 
ceived the royal assent in 1749 ; but it 
should be observed, that archbishop Pot- 
ter, before his death, mainly contributed 
to the good work. From that time, 
Count Zinzendorf continued, as far as 
his health permitted, to superintend the 
affairs of the community over which he 
had so long presided. After his death, 
in 1760, Count Dohna exercised the same 
powers ; and to him succeeded Mr. John 
Uambold, who resigned the living of 
Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, on 
embracing the ministry among the bre- 
thren ; next, Mr. Benjamin Latrobe be- 
came their bishop, and his son now dig- 
charges the episcopal office. Snch is the 
simple succession of this truly apostolic 
church in Britain, which is totally inde- 
pendent of all foreign authority, eccle- 
siastical or civil: so that in no respect 
whatever can the case be considered as 
analogous to the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, which is throughout, from the 
bishops to the priests, and the laity, un- 
der the immediate and arbitrary direc- 
tion of the Pope. 
June, 11, 1819. Melancthon. 



WHO WAS JITNIU8? 

NO. n. 

THE first letter of Junius, and the 
correspondence which resulted from it 
between that writer and Sir William 
Draper, will, upon close investigation, be 
found to exhibit some very material ele- 
ments by which we may be led to a de- 
termination of this perplexing question. 



• As a proof of his attachment to the 
brethren, Sir Hans nominated Count Zin- 
zendorf and four other principal leaden of 
the society, curators and trustees ef his cele- 
brated Museum. 



Junius began his famous operation 
against ministers at the commencement 
of the year 1769, when he opened his at. 
tack with a most dismal picture of the 
state of the nation, in regard to its 
finances the colonies, and the army, 
which led him very naturally into a se- 
vere denunciation of the heads of those 
departments. His first attention is di- 
rected to the Duke of Grafton, the prime 
minister, and who is represented as a 
broken gamester and an apostate, of 
whose " talents or resolution for busi- 
ness the world knew nothing, unless a 
wayward, wavering inconsistency be a 
mark of genius, and caprice a demonstra- 
tion of spirit." 

Having thus dispatched the principal 
of the treasury, Junius directs his artil- 
lery upon Lord North, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a vein of sarcastic 
irony that forcibly reminds the reader of 
the thing satires of Swift. " His lord- 
ship/' says Junius, "is yet to give us 
the first fruits of his abilities. It may be 
candid to suppose, that he has hitherto 
voluntarily concealed his talents ; intrud- 
ing, perhaps, to nstonish the world, when 
we least expect it, with a knowledge of 
trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth 
of resources, equal to the necessities, and 
far beyond the hopes of his country,"' 

It is observable, however, that Junius 
treats Lord North with much more lenity 
than he does the Duke of Grafton ; but 
when he comes to the Earl of Hills- 
borough, who was at the head of the co- 
lonial department, the effervescence of 
his personal resentment breaks forth with 
a violence that knows no bounds. This 
is a most important part of the letter, and 
evidently shews, that though America 
was only incidentally mentioned, its 
grievances, real or supposed, were up- 
permost in the writer's mind. " Under 
one administration,'' says he, «« the 
stamp-act is made ; under the second it b 
repealed ; under the third, in spite of all 
experience, a new mode of taxing the 
colonies is invented, and a question re- 
vived which ought to have been buried in 
oblivion. In these circumstances, a new 
office is established for the business of 
the plantations, and the Earl of Hills- 
borough called forth, at a most critical 
season, to govern America. The choice 
at least announced to us a man of supe- 
rior capacity and knowledge. Whether 
he be so or not, let his dispatches, as far 
as they have appeared, let his measures, 
as far as they have operated, determine 
for him. In the former, we have some 
strong assertions without proof, dedama- 
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tion without argument, and violent cen- 
sures without dignity or moderation ; but 
neither correctness in the composition, 
nor judgment in the design. As for his 
measures, let it be remembered, that he 
was called upon to conciliate and unite ; 
and that, when he entered into office, the 
most refractory of the colonies were still 
disposed to proceed by the constitutional 
methods of petition and remonstrance. 
Since that period, they have been driven 
into excesses little short of rebellion. 
Petitions have been hindered from reach- 
ing the throne ; and the continuance of 
one of the principal assemblies rested 
upon an arbitrary condition, (that they 
should retract one of their resolutions, 
and erase the entry of it,) which, con- 
sidering the temper thev were in, it was 
impossible they should comply with; 
and which would have availed nothing 
as to the general question, if it had been 
complied with. So violent, and I believe 
1 may call it, so unconstitutional an ex- 
ertion of the prerogative, to say nothing 
of the weak, injudicious terms in which 
it was conveyed, gives us as humble an 
opinion of his lordship's capacity, as it 
does of his. temper and moderation. 
While we are at peace with other na- 
tions, our military force may, perhaps, 
be spared to support the Earl of Hills- 
borough's measures in America. When- 
ever that force shall be necessarily with- 
drawn or diminished, the dismission of 
such a minister will neither console us 
for his imprudence, nor remove the set- 
tled resentment of a people, who, com- 
plaining of an act of the legislature, are 
outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of 
prerogative, and supporting their claims 
by argument, are insulted with declama- 
tion," 

The length of this quotation must be 
excused, on account of its immediate 
bearing upon the question— " Who was 
Junius ?" There is, in this passage, not 
only a remarkable feeling for the Ame- 
rican interests, but a minute acquaint- 
ance with the colonial assemblies, and 
the Bpirit of the people in general. This 
is, therefore, evidently the language of 
an experienced man —one conversant in 
practical politics, and possessing much 
focal knowledge of the concerns of the 
plantations. He speaks of Lord Hills- 
Dorongh in terms of disappointment, as 
of one who had defeated the hopes of 
the colonists, when it was expected that 
he would have conciliated and united the 
- most refractory of them. Lord Hills- 
borough is accused of interposing be- 
tween them and tht throne, and with 



having gone so far, by his haughtiness 
and presumption, as to have rendered 
the breach irreparable. Whoever Ju- 
nius was, he certainly had a thorough in- 
sight into his lordship* character ; and it 
is obvious, that he had not contemplated 
it at a distance, or through the medium 
of public reports. While he inveighs, in 
general terms of reproach, against the 
other ministers, he comes to specific, and 
even minute points of accusation in de- 
nouncing the secretary for the planta- 
tions. 

But what is to be said of the writer's 
enmity to the Marquis of Granby, upon 
whom scurrility is poured out without the 
least regard to common decorum ? This 
has induced some to conclude, that Junius 
must have been, if not a military man* 
yet one intimately acquainted with the 
department of the army, and the system 
on which it was then conducted by the 
commander-in-chief. That idea, how- 
ever, vanishes, when the correspondence 
with Sir William Draper is read, in 
which Junius confesses his ignorance on 
what he had before alleged, by avoiding 
farther discussion of the charges against 
the marquis, and diverging to other mat- 
ters, particularly the Manilla ransom, 
which affords him a fine scope for shift- 
ing from the defensive position, and be- 
coming an assailant ; in which capacity 
he has always the advantage. 

But the imprudence of Sir William 
Draper, in coming forward with bis 
name as the champion of his friend and 
patron, enables us to examine more ac- 
curately the character of liis masked an- 
tagonist. Junius, undoubtedly was not 
prepared for such an opponent ; but hav- 
ing the advantage of his coat of darkness, 
he contrived, with the dexterity of an 
old stager, to shame the knight, though 
he could neither foil his arguments, nor 
rebut his facts. One thing observable, in 
the attempt of Junius to justify his abuse 
of Lord Granby, is the indirect, but se- 
vere condemnation passed on the Ger- 
man war, and our interference in it. The 
reason of this, when coupled with the 
reflection upon the commander-in-chief 
for " suffering Sir Jeffery Amherst to 
be sacrificed," will have its due weight 
in ascertaining " who was Junius?" 

There is yet another incidental pas- 
sage in this controversy, which serves to 
let in a portion of light upon the ques- 
tion, ana that is the sneer upon the clas- 
sical attainments of Sir William Draper, 
and the confession of his antagonist, that 
he was himself " a plain, unlettered man.'* 
This but acknowledgement, parentheti- 
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cally introduced, may be considered by 
Some as a sportive play upon the knight's 
pedantry; but there is more reason to take 
it as a blunt, honest statement of the 
truth, in which the writer made it his 
boast, that the learning he possessed 
Was of his own acquisition. All the let- 
ters of Junius display a mind naturally 
strong, fertile, and enriched by labo- 
rious application, evincing, in short, many 
years spent in active life and observation 
of the world : but there are no traces of 
classical culture throughout those elabo- 
rate compositions. Junius was evidently 
more conversant in English than Roman 
writers, and his style is consequently 
more flowing, easy, and expressive. He 
now and then, indeed, throws out a 
Latin and French phrase, but they are 
such only as a long course of extensive 
reading might have rendered familiar to 
any man 01 quick parts and retentive me- 
mory. But after all the meaning of Ju- 
nius, in calling himself M plain and un- 
learned," was obviously no more than 
this,— that he had never been favoured 
with the advantages of an pcademic edu- 
cation. He takes a pride in his natural 
simplicity, and the knowledge to which 
be had attained by the strength of ge- 
nius and the force of industry. This, 
then, is a confession of great importance 
hi removing the swarm of pretended 
claims to these letters, and in coming to 
a direct solution of the question 

Who was Junius? 



ANECDOTES OP JOHN CLELAND. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE article of John Cleland, in 
the last edition of the General Biogra- 

fhical Dictionary, being very imperfect, 
am induced to request a corner of your 
If agasine for one or two particulars of 
that licentious writer. 

It is not true that he was applied to by 
Some bookseller for the scandalous work 
which has conferred perpetuity on his 
name ; 6ince if that had been the case, 
no doubt he would have made a better 
bargain with them for the copyright. 
The fact is, that Cleland, being in great 
distress, offered the work, as far as it 
was then written, to Mr. afterwards Dr. 
Griffiths, then an enterprising publisher, 
on the north side of St. Paul's Church- 
yard, near the corner leading to Cheap- 
side. Though Griffiths was a dissenter, 
lie made no scruple about purchasing the 
manuscript, for which he gave the author 
twenty pounds, but conditionally, that he 
was to add another volume, if the conti- 
nuation should be called for. This was 



in 1748, and about the very time when 
the Monlh'y Review was on the stocks, 
in an early number of which journal ap- 
peared a pompous eulogium upon the 
novel, as a moral tale, admirably calcu- 
lated to give young persons a knowledge 
of th'c World, and comparing it, at the 
same time, to Fielding's excellent story 
of Tom Jones, then in the flower of its 
popularity. The impudence of this puff 
exceeded every thing recorded of the arts 
of Edmund Curll; but it could not se- 
cure the book from proscription, Com- 
plaint was made of the nuisance to Dr. 
Sherlock, Bishop of London, who laid 
the information before the privy council, 
and as special warrants were then of au- 
thority, one was issued to seize all the 
copies in the bookseller's warehouse, and 
another to call the author before tint 
board. When the messenger came to 
the shop, Griffiths took an objection to 
the warrant because it was not backed 
by the signature of the Lord Mayor, to 
procure which, the messenger instantly 
proceeded to the Mansion-House, leaving 
his deputy behind. But as soon as the 
messenger was gone on this errand, Grif- 
fiths turned the man out of his shop, 
which he had an undoubted right to do, 
then closed the doors, and before the 
principal returned with the warrant, 
every copy of the book was conveyed out 
through the back way into the houses of 
sortie neighbours, in Fatemostcr-row, by 
which means the publisher escaped pu- 
nishment. Cleland, on his appearance 
before the privy council, was questioned 
how he came to write so infamous a 
book, when, instead of denying it, he 
confessed the truth at once, alleging po- 
verty as his excuse. On this, Lord Gran- 
ville, the president, asked him whether, 
if this necessity was removed, he would 
cease to prostitute his talents in so scan- 
dalous a manner for the future ? Cle- 
land readily and gratefully expressed his 
willingness to comply with the condition* 
and accordingly, instead of ordering- the 
Attorney-General to prosecute him, the 
minister settled upon him a pension of 
one hundred pounds a year, which he 
enjoyed till his death, at the beginning 
of 1789, when he was full four score 
years old. 

The biographer, however, is rather ih~ 
correct in saying that he dedicated the 
rest of his life to political, dramatic, and 
philosophical studies, thereby insinuation 
that he in some measure atoned for the 
crime which he had comit.itted. I have 
reason to know, that though Cleland 
took care to avoid detection, he exer* 
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cised his pen oftener than once upon me- 
retricious works; and it is a fact, that 
the noted " Essay on Woman" fathered 
by John Wilkes, was the entire produc- 
tion of this writer. The original manu- 
script in Cleland's hand-writing, and il- 
lustrated, to make use of a common 
phrase, with appropriate drawings, wor- 
thy of ornamenting Mr. Knight's erudite 
dissertation on the Phallic worship, is 
now in the possession of a well-known 
publisher, who obtained the same with 
the manuscripts of Wilkes, from the late 
John Almon. 

The anonymous author of his life in 
the Dictionary, says, that " Cleland lived 
within the income of his pension, with 
some addition from his newspaper la- 
bours, in a retired situation in Petty 
France." The latter part of this para- 
graph is accurate, but the former is not 
so ; for, such is the retribution of Provi- 
dence, this man a few years before his 
death, being deserted by every acquaint- 
ance upon earth, actually spent some 
hours every day sitting on a bench in the 
Bird-cage- walk, with his hat before him, 
to receive the charitable contributions of 
passengers, some of whom had been his 
contemporaries at Westminster school. 
Such is the reward of vice, and the sta- 
bility of that friendship which vice pro- 
cures. But though Griffiths, the pub- 
lisher, is supposed to have realized some 
thousands by the book which Cleland 
wrote, it does not appear that he took 
any notice of the author in his distress ; 
nor did Wilkes, who certainly made con- 
siderable use of his pen, relieve him in his 
necessities. Cleland might truly have 
been called the English Petronius, for 
his manner indicated the gentleman : and 
when reduced to mendicity, there was 
something in his language and figure 
which commanded respect while it ex- 
cited commiseration. 

June, 3, 1819. X. Y. Z. 



REMARKABLE EVENT8 IS ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN reading the very interesting and 
copious Memoir of her late Majesty, just 
published, by Dr. Watkins, I was much 
struck with the following observation on 
the death of the lamented Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales: — 

" The reader of history who traces 
the causes and consequences of great 
events, will find, in perusing the annals 
of this country, that there never yet oc- 
curred an instance bearing a resemblance 
to the present, but what was productive 

New Monthly Mag.— -No. fitf. 



of incidents, the effects of which have 
extended to distant generations. 

Thus, to name a few only, the death 
of Prince Arthur, the eldest son of 
Henry the Seventh, occasioned the abo- 
lition of the papal authority in these 
realms that of Edward the Sixth, by 
giving the same power a temporary re- 
vival, rendered it so odious, that Eliza- 
beth was enabled, through a long life, 
and a vigorous administration, to esta- 
blish the reformed church of England on 
a steady basis :— in the succeeding reign, 
the demise of Henrv, Prince of Wales, 
gave the crown to his brother, the unfor- 
tunate Charles, and thus prepared the 
way for two revolutions and last of 
all, when the hopes of the nation rested 
upon the young Duke of Gloucester, the 
last child of Princess Anne of Den- 
mark, his premature removal left the 
succession open to the house of Bruns- 
wick in which line of hereditary right, 
may the throne continue to flourish, 
under the Divine protection, till all earth- 
ly dominion shall attain its consumma- 
tion P 

This method of considering historical 
events isso very instructive, that it were to 
be wished some one would pursue it far- 
ther, throughout the whole of our an- 
nals, from whence much more might be 
learnt than can now be gathered in read- 
ing those writers who have contented 
themselves with narrating facts chrono- 
logically, and applying their own reason- 
ing to them. A history of England com- 
piled in this manner would tend to mo- 
ral improvement, and produce, even in 
the minds of persons little disposed to se- 
rious reflection, the profoundest admira- 
tion of the ways of Providence. 

To the instances adduced in the above 
quotation, might have beeu added, the no 
less remarkable one of the death of Ar- 
thur of Bretagne, nephew of King John, 
and the rightful heir to the throne of 
England. The murder of that young 
Prince embroiled his unnatural uncle, 
first, in a war with the King of France, 
then in a dispute with the Pope, and 
lastly, in a contest with the English 
barons. 

The surrender of the crown to his 
holiness, and the usurpation of the latter 
over the church of England, in the ap- 
pointment of Langton to the Archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury, contributed to increase 
those troubles; and as the conflicting 
parties alternately fell out with each 
other, like hungry wolves over their com- 
mon prey, the miserable monarch, sorely 
against his will, ratified Magna Charta, 
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for which the people were neither in- 
debted to him for his goodness, to the 
refractory b.irons for their patriotism, 
nor to the pope and his agent for their 
piety. 

The deposition and death of Edward V. 
in the Tower, whether by violence or 
disease matters not, may also be men- 
tioned as baring been productive of the 
most important and extensive conse- 
quence*. By making - the way clear for 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, an end was 
put to the destructive wars between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster; a 
spirit of trade and commerce was kin- 
dled ; the opportunities afforded by a 
long peace, and the invention of print- 
ing, prepared men's minds for the light of 
the Reformation ; and from the marriage 
of Henry's daughter, Margaret, with 
James IV. of Scotland, resulted the 
union of the two kingdoms. 

Thus, in the language of an elegant 
writer, " History is Philosophy teaching 
by example and were the study of it 
recommended in a proper manner, by 
shewing the remote, as well as the im- 
mediate benefits that have sprung from 
particular events, young persons in par- 
ticular would be taught to estimate things 
and characters in a very different, and 
more profitable manner than they now 
do. Mrs Hannah More, I understand, 
has touched upon this subject in one of 
her valuable books; and as a good His- 
tory of England is certainly now a great 
desideratum, there being none that I 
know of constructed upon the true basis 
of impartiality, 1 hope some able writer 
will take the hint, and favour the pub- 
lic with a work of moderate extent, 
adapted for the use of families and the 
instruction of the rising generation. 

June 4, 1819. N. Symmons. 



Sabina; 

or, scenes at the toilette of a 
roman lady op fashion. 

Scene V. — Sabina at breakfast — Her 
pages serve vp warm trine and figs— 
Myrrhina given in charge to Zenot he- 
mis, the domestic Philosopher. 

TWO page*, the most beautiful in the 
household of the rich Subinus, dressed 
in the finest Egyptian liuen, and with 
their hair elegantly curled, this morning 
brought the Domina her breakfast ear- 
lier than she was accustomed to order 
it. In general Sabina did not take this 
repast till just before she went to the 
bath. But a* she had resolved to go 
•broad at an early hour, that she might 



be present at the review, the pages were 
ordered to serve up their mistress's 
breakfast while sne was at her toilette. 
One carried a silver kettle, from which 
issued the vapours of the hissing water. 
The other had in his hand an elegant 
basket, in which eight of the finest 
figs, of the land called collisirvthit, 
which were particularly esteemed for 
their rose-coloured seed, were spread 
upon fresh vine leaves. On an elegant 
salver, of African citron wood, he 
brought a small flask of Chios wine, and 
two silver goblets, one for hot water 
and the other for wine, to be handed to 
the Domina, after she had eaten ai 
many of the figs as she wished. For ii 
regard to the quality of her breakfast 
Sabina most implicitly observed the pre- 
scription of her young physician, the 
Greek Archigenes ;* who was himself, 
at least in this point, a faithful follower 
of Heraclides of Tarentum, who strongly 
recommended figs to be taken with bot 
wine. 

But this would not have saved Latris 
from ill-treatment, had not the faithful 
domestic philosopher, the Stoic Zenothe- 
mis, presented himself, in the most ludi- 
crous habiliments that can possibly be 
conceived, before the whole assembly in 
the dressing-room of the Domina. Let 
the reader picture to himself a man pretty 
far advanced in years, with a bald head, 
and a long bushy beard, reaching almost 
down to the waist : — let him farther im- 
agine the whole stock of the wardrobe 
of a philosopher of those days, the Gre- 
cian mantle, and one single under-gar- 
ment, or woollen shirt, without sleeves, 
scarcely descending to the knees, afford- 
ing a full view of legs covered only by 
hair, and feet, the soles of which were 
protected only by a board ; — in a word, 
a philosopher in a mantle and heard, a 
fi raeculus, such as were then to be found 
by hundreds in the houses and retinue of 
the haughty Romans. They were, in- 
deed, as essentia] a requisite in the house- 
hold of a person of distinction, as a Ca- 
puchin formerly was in the familv of a 
Polish grandee, or a domestic abbt in 
the houses of the French nobility before 
the Revolution, for the amusement of a 
beautiful marquise. This venerable gen- 
tleman from Zcno's gallery, half out of 



* Juvenal mentions the complaisant ser- 
vices which Archigenes rendered to ladies 
of fashion. He flourished during the reign 
of Trajan, and probably prescribed to his 
fair patients the use of amulets and other 
superstitious remedies. 
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breath, and animated with duteous zeal, 
is now bringing in his mantle to the Do- 
mina, the whole hopeful litter of the 
much-beloved Myrrhioa, Sabina's Mal- 
tese bitch, together with the mother. 
He therefore surprises the Domina 
with the most convincing proof that 
the charming, delicate, lovely, intelli- 
gent Myrrhina, who barks only at stran- 
gers, and her mistress's husband, has 
been delivered the preceding night of 
three young lion-dogs, beautiful as loves, 
and which not even Praxiteles or Myron 
could have imitated in marble or bronze. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more ludicrous, 
than to see the diminutive mother, 
wrapped in a green cloth, peeping out 
from the mantle of the grave Zenothemis, 
und alternately licking her young ones 
and the hairy chin of the grave philoso- 
pher. The fact was, that no inconsider- 
able relics of the supper of the preceding 
night still adhered to the bushy beard of 
the Stoic* 

That the reader may not be astonished 
at this description, we shall introduce an 
extract from Sabina's private journal, 
which gives the most satisfactory expla- 
nation on this subject. It is there re- 
lated that Sabina did not return from 
her country seat, in Campania, till two 
days before, and had, as usual, brought 
to town in her suite the domestic philo- 
sopher Zenothemis. Before their de- 
parture he had been brought into the 
most mortifying dilemma. Instead of 
accompanying the Domina in her com- 
fortable and convenient carriagct he 
was obliged to resign his place to her 
cousin, Saturninus, and to content him- 
self with the company of Sabina's u^ly 
dwarf,] Thersites, in a two-wheeled Gallic 



• The reader will pardon whatever may 
be thought disagreeable in this picture, 
which is taken from Lucjan. It is far short 
of the description which the Emperor Julian 
gives of his own beard (in his Miscopagon). 
The Abb6 de la Bleterie would not translate 
it, because some of his friends conjured him 
not to suffer so disgusting a passage to ap- 
pear in the French language. 

f Travelling carriages of the Romans. 
All carriages of this description were, as 
Quinctilian observes, included under the de- 
nomination of Red a, a Gallic word, the root 
of which still exists in the old Saxon words, 
re it en, ride, &c. . They were carriages with 
four wheels, capable of conveying every 
thing requisite for a journey. When ar- 
ranged for the accommodation of ladies, 
these carriages received the name of cann- 
ed, which is likewise a Celtic word. 

X Dicarfs. The ancients carried to an 
extravagant point their passions for dwarfs 



cabriolet. But this was far from being 
the worst. The Domina desired to speak 
with him before they set off. " Dear 
Zenothemis," said she, " I have a parti- 
cular favour to ask of you : you have it 
in your power to oblige me exceedingly. 
It is, to be sure, taking a great liberty; 
but 1 know that you never refuse me any 
thing, nor want many intreaties." Ze- 
nothemis, of course, could make uo other 
reply than that the Domina had only to 
signify her commands. — I would not 
ask it of you,*" continued the lady, throw- 
ing back her veil with a graceful air, and 
displaying all her charms, as the full moon 
appears more brilliant when issuing from 
behind a cloud* — 41 I would not ask it of 
you, but 1 know you possess the best 
heart in the world ; and you are a man 
on whose attention and good-nature I 
cm place perfect reliance. Will you 
have the goodness to take my Myrrhina 
in the carriage with you, and to see that 
she may want for nothing ? The poor 
creature is indisposed, f cannot trust 
her with my servants — the careless 
rascals pay no attention to me: how 
then would they behave to the 1 poor 
animal? You will do me a parti- 



and other lusus natvrte ; a passion which, 
after the reign of Alexander, was transferred 
from the degenerate Greeks to the Romans, 
who had themselves degenerated. A dis- 
tinction was made between the dwarfs pro- 
perly called nani and pumili, and those di- 
minutive monsters with large heads, which 
Suetonius designates by the term dislorti. 
The dwarfs were little pigmy figures well 
proportioned ; and the Romans learnt from 
the oriental nations (who in all ages have 
"been distinguished for despotic refinement in 
the mutilation of the human species), a me- 
thod of stopping the growth of children, by 
confining them in boxes invented for that 
purpose. St. Clement, of Alexandria, ex- 
pressly speaks of the depraved taste of the 
Roman ladies of his time, who carried their 
passion for these Thersites like figures, to 
the most ridiculous excess. They evert 
taught them to dance and play on the cas- 
tanets. There are several images of these 
deformed beings among the Herculaneum. 
bronzes. 

* The veil worn by the Roman ladies was 
called rica. From what the ancient writers 
say concerning the mode of wearing the veil, 
it would appear that the women of antiquity 
well understood the arts to which coquetry 
might render it subservient. Tacitus re- 
lates of Poppoea, the beautiful wife of Nero, 
that when she went abroad, which, how- 
ever, rarely happened, she veiled only one 
half of her face, either to excite curiosity, or 
because she thought that style of headdres* 
became her. 
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cular favour by undertaking this commis- 
sion. I should be inconsolable were 
any accident to bcfal Myrrhina. Yes, 
dear Zenothemis, I read compliance in 
your eyes, and, in fact the animal de- 
serves as much fur her attention to you. 
You know she made not the least noise ^ 
the day before yesterday, when I was at 
the bath, and you read me the affecting 
essay on the perishable nature of our 
earthly bodies, and proved, with such 
eloquence, that this body is only animated 
clay, and no better than a leathern case. ,,# 
How could Zenothemis, when intreat- 
ed by such a lady, in so moving a manner, 
with all but tears, and at the same time 
reminded of one of the most interesting 
situations of his Villegiutura, do other- 
wise than promise every thing she want- 
ed. Myrrhina, carefully wrapped up, 
was placed in the old gentleman's lap, 
and the group of the philosopher with 
the prodigious beard, the little Maltese 
dog on his lap, and the big headed dwarf 
by his side, was sO unique in its kind, 
that as the carriage proceeded along the 
Via Appia towards Rome, there was no 
vetturino, no passenger, either on horse- 
back or on foot, but stopped and burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. On their ar- 
rival in Rome, the lady sent her trusty 
Clio to Zenothemis, urgently requestin? 
him to keep the poor animal, which had 
now grown acquainted with him, under 
his care ; adding, that the favourite must 
neither want for well-fed goose's livers, 
nor for sesamus cakes. Sabina knew, that 
though he talked so loudly in praise of 
virtue, yet, notwithstanding all his ani- 
madversions on epicurism, and the plea- 
sures of the palate, he was by no means 
an obstinate contemner of good living. 
She had observed how much he had pri- 
vately given in a napkin to the servant, 
at the last great entertainment,* and 
was aware that he would not be able to 
resist the temptation of dividing the 

• A favourite expression of the Stoics, as 
may be seen from the works of Marcus Au- 
relius, (iv, 41 ; viii. 37, with Gatacker's an- 
notations). 

t In Lucian's Feast, (one of the most bit- 
ter satires against the philosophers of that 
age,) a character is introduced of the same 
name and belonging to the same sect ns'Ze- 
nothemis,andoneof the guests snatches from 
him a napkin, which he had filled with all 
the most dainty pieces he could collect from 
the table. It was customary for every guest 
to take with him to the house where he was 
invited, a napkin and a slave : to the latter he 
gave the fragments which he wished to carry 
away with him. 



above delicacies with the lap-dog*. Nor 
was she deceived. Zenothemis shared 
the inconveniencies of his charge, and 
the pleasure of the messes prepared for 
her, and now came to give an account of 
the rich produce of the precediu^ nig-ht. 

The muscles of the sternest Medusa- 
head must have relaxed at this spectacle, 
and have commanded silence to its hun- 
dred hissing snakes. Sabina herself, was 
obliged, against her will, to assume a 
gentler air, and to suflFer her female at- 
tendants to indulge their risibility un- 
punished. " The finest of these fig*, 
dear Zenothemis, shall be yours,* if yon» 
whose poetic talents are so well known to 
us, can recite a pretty little Greek poem 
on this most happy occurrence." Thus 
exclaimed Sabina to the philosopher, 
whilst she took the largest fisr from the 
basket. Zenothemis, who, like almost 
all his industrious countrymen, could ex- 
ercise a dozen other arts and sciences be- 
sides his proper profession, the Stoic phi- 
losophy, immediately produced the fol- 
lowing epigram, which has been intro- 
duced, by what accident we know not, 
into the Grecian garland, among the epi- 
grams of a certain Adda»us: — 

" When the little Myrrhina was ready 
to drop with her heavy burden, Diana 
immediately sent her relief. The god- 
dess does not merely appear to thriving 
women : she likewise assists mothers of 
the canine race, which is under her espe- 
cial protection as the goddess of the 
chase." 

" What did Carmion whisper to yon, 
Clio, at which you laugh so immoderate- 
ly ?" said Sabina. Clio, who was heartily 
vexed at the bearded philosopher, be- 
cause he had, with his awkwardness, a 
few days before, broken a beautiful vase 
which Sabina had received as a present 
from one of her admirers at the bath of 
Bniu?, and had directed it to be preserved 
with all the care requisite for so brittle a 
memento of love. Clio replied aloud, 
and without reserve—" Carmion was 
only asking me, how long our Stoic 
preacher of virtue had belonged to the ca- 
nine sect, and had become a cynic (a dog- 
philosopher) ?" % 

J The officious Cypassis being directed 
by a sign of her mistress to relieve the 

• Figs formed a constant article of food 
among the ancients ; and the Athenians eat 
them in the streets. Hence arose the cus- 
tom among the philosophers of promising a 
fig when they proposed questions to each 
other. Thus the cynic Crates offered a fi£ 
to Stilpo. The fig was the pledge of the 
question. 
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philosopher from the burden of his charge 
and her litter, the saucy girl took this op- 
portunity, under the pretext that poor 
Myrrhina had entangled herself in the 
old gentleman's bushy beard, to pull it 
handsomely, aud at the same time to give 
the philosopher repeated slaps in the 
face, first with one hand and then with 
the other, and to play a hundred tricks 
under the appearance of shewing respect. 
The most singular circumstance was, 
that a parrot, which had been perched 
the whole time in profound silence in his 
cage, adorned with gold, ivory, and sil- 
ver, just at this moment, as though it had 
been preconcerted, exclaimed, " Bravo, 
bravo V screaming and making a most 
hideous noise. 

This scene, not a little mortifying to 
our domestic philosopher, Sabina sudden* 
ly terminated by a single thunder- threat- 
ening contraction of her well-blacked 
eye-brows. The little Myrrhina was 
placed in a small basket, where she was 
wont to repose on pillows filled with soft 
feathers: and as she shewed signs of 
thirst, a cup of the asses milk was given 
her, which remained after supplying the 
purposes of the Domina's toilette, and 
stood in a silver ewer on a small side- 
table. 

" Has Tryphon, the bookseller,* pub- 
lished the poem of Aristippus, addressed 
to Lais on her looking- glass ? M As 
her Stoic friend was unable to gire 
a satisfactory answer to this question, 
because he had not stirred a step the 
preceding day* that Myrrhina might not 
be left unattended, Sabina requested 
him now to make the necessary inqui- 
ries concerning the new publication, 
which she expected with the utmost im- 
patience. 

" And inquire, also, 1 ' said Rhe, as he 
was just going to draw the curtain of 
the doorf- behind him, '* whether any 
new Milesian tale has appeared ?J Tuc- 



• A celebrated bookseller daring the 
reign of Domitian, of whom Martial make* 
frequent mention. 

+ Door-curtains. The interior apart- 
ments of the Romans were not provided 
with doors ; but were usually separated from 
each other by curtains formed of coloured 
tapestry, as may be seen in Pollux. Thus 
Seneca, when observing that all is tranquil 
in his house, and that nobody disturbs him, 
says — Aon crepuit subinde ostium, (the 
house-door,) non ailevabatnr velum. 

X Milesian tales. Miletus, the seat of 
riches and luxury, supplied the harems of 
the Persian Satraps with the most beautiful 
Odalisk women. The city was to ancient 



cia talked a great deul at Bait*, about a 
new production of one Xenophon, of 
Epbesus. If I recollect right, the title 
was, ' Amours of Anthias and Habro- 
kom.' You would exceedingly oblige 
me. if you could bring it with you." 

Thusspoko Sabina. But it did not escape 
her penetrating eye that Zenothemis wai 
filled with indignation against the look- 
ing-glass of the. licentious Aristippus, and 
had muttered to himself something about 
" puppy" and '« good for nothing fellow." 
For this disobedience, it was necessary 
that the much mortified Stoic should re- 
ceive immediate punishment. He was 
therefore charged with the commision to 
enquire for Milesian tales, and to pander 
for the vitiated palate of his mistress, in- 
stead of Clio, who else was accustomed to 
select the most licentious works for the 
perusal of the Donna, and who had only 
the day before brought her a new edition, 
with curious figures, of the noted Ma- 
tseotechnia of Elephant is. Poor Zeno- 
themis, what would thy glorious ances- 
tors, Zeno and Cleanthes, have said to 
their degenerate descendant, who, spite 
of his philosopher's beard, was obliged to 
humble himself to the offices of a cham- 
ber-maid, or rather, of a lady's gallant ! 
How low would thy skin have sold at the 
auction of philosophers.* 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE PIFTH SCENE. 
Allegorical Declarations of Love. 
Lovb reigns in every climate he is 
always the same: but the manner in 
which the lover declares Ids sentiments, 
and does homage to the charms of his mis- 
tress, differ in every nation, and in every 
age, according to the received ideas of 
delicacy and refinement. The daino of 
a Lithuanian— the song which a Spa- 
niard accompanies on his guitar— the 
serenade which a Sicilian shepherd sings 
from the third Idyl of Theocritus, be- 



Asia what Georgia and Circassia are «o the 
Turks of the present day. These Aspasias 
related stories to the sultans ; and there were 
Scheherazades even in the ages of anti- 
quity. From these stories were derived the 
Milesian tales, the oldest romances known 
among the Greeks. 

• A witty satire of Lucian, in which he 
supposes that Jupiter, through the medium 
of Mercury, announced an auction of the dif- 
ferent sects of philosophers. Wieland, in 
his translation of it, observes, that this rail- 
lery against the heads of the various sects 
could not be pleasing, because it was unjust 
But it was against buffoons, such as Zeno- 
themis, that Lucian directed the shafts of 
bis ridicule. 
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fore the grotto of his Amaryllis, breathe 
the same sentiment, though the words 
and the melody be different. The pro- 
gress of a young peasant of Appenzell 
»ver precipices- the nocturnal visits of 
:he Sclavonian of Upper Lusatia, who 
rrth difficulty reaches the uppermost 
*tep of the ladder which he has placed be- 
fore his mistress's window, that he may 
enjoy the happiness of declaring his sen- 
timents—the hieroglyphic language of 
flowers, employed in the Levant, where 
the hyacinth or the narcissus is a declara- 
tion of love to the imprisoned fair one, 
where au orange-flower signifies hope, 
and a marigold despair -that language 
by which a Moorish irardener writes a 
love-letter to the mistress of his heart 
while he arranges the fluwer-pota of his 
parterre ;— all these are merely modifica- 
tions in the expression of the same sen- 
timent. Such scenes would be well wor- 
thy the pencil of some skilful painter, 
and might form a little gallery of pictures 
which would not, certainly, be destitute 
of interest. 

In the hope of contributing to such a 
collection, we here present to the reader 
a custom of the Greeks, which seems to 
have escaped the notice of our most studi- 
ous antiquaries; a custom which bears the 
impression of the character of that peo- 

{)le, who '.vcre endowed with the most de- 
icate organization and sensibility, and 
who so well understood how to repre- 
sent every sensation under some fascinat- 
ing form. Their earthen vases were 
adorned with designs and paintings, and 
were placed in the apartments most fre- 
quented by strangers. At Samos, Co- 
rinth, and Scio— and particularly in the 
rich and flourishing cities of lower Italy, 
called Graecia Magna— there were pro- 
bably manufactories which rivaled each 
other in giving to these vases the most 
light and elegant forms, and adorning 
them with the richest paintings. If a 
lover wished to make a declaration to his 
mistress, he procured a vase, adorned 
with some emblem or allegory, which the 
Greeks, accustomed to enigmas of this 
kind, could readily divine, aud availed 
himself of the first favourable opportu- 
nity of presenting it to the object of his 
passion. This custom explains the de- 
signs on many vases, which have been 
buried in the bosom of the earth, and 
after sharing, during a long series of 
a^es, the tranquil abodes of the dead, 
now constitute the chief ornaments 
of those collections formed at enor- 
mous expense in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, ana Germany. A vase of which 



Passeri has given a design,* represents a 
lover attired as a slave, presenting three 
apples to a young female at a window, 
whilst a third figure holds a torch. On 
the other side of the same vase, the 
the young woman is standing opposite to 
her lover; the hand in which he hokU 
the three apples is stretched forth to- 
wards her, in the attitude of a suppli- 
cant, and with a flower in his bosom, he 
appears to be relating his sufferings. It 
is easy to guess that a declaration of lore 
forms thesubject of these two designs. 
Apples, but particularly quinces and po- 
megranates, were 6acred to Venus, and. 
were frequently employed as messengers 
of the Paphian goddsss.f Sometimes 
these vases bore inscriptions explanatory 
of the motive of the present. The Abbe' 
Mozochi has given a design of one on 
which are inscribed the words — Calif 
cles is handsome. A winged genius, wear- 
ing along robe embroidered with flowers, 
pours a libation over a flame burning' on 
a small altar, and the words are inscribed 
in the ancient Greek character below the 
design. The object of this present is 
precisely marked by the libation, which 
indicates a birth-day. The Abbe* Vi- 
venzio di Nola has in his collection a 
beautiful vase with this inscription — To 
the fair Clymr.na; and after a lapse of 
many centuries, the lovers of art, by ad- 
miring this vase, still do homage to the 
beauty of Clymena. A modern lore- 
letter, even though written with sympa- 
thetic ink on paper perfumed with roses, 
and moistened with the tears of joy, will 
scarcely outlive a month, far less a cen- 
tury. To these painted declarations we 
may, however, compare Hie gallantry of 
one of the pupils of Raphael, whose 
work is preserved in the curious collec- 
tion of the Brunswick Museum, and 
who, as the story goes, received the ten- 
derest reward from the potter's daugh- 
ter, whom he had immortalized by paint- 
ing her portrait Our porcelain manu- 
factories are filled with cups and basins, 
ornamented with cyphers surrounded by 
wreaths. The progress from thence to a 
love-letter, in the antique taste, is not 

• Passeri, Pictura Etruscorum in un- 
cut is. 

t In Sicily, the pomegranate is still 
called, // porno di sitto fthe bridegroom's 
apple). Many fragments of antiquity are 
totally inexplicable, if we do not take the 
apple as the emblem of love. In the bas- 
reliefs which represent the nuptials of Jason 
and the vengeance of Medea, Creota holds 
an apple in her hand, to shew that the is a 
bride. 
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difficult. A fragment of such a vase 
might, perhaj*, a thousand years hence, 
become an object of industrious research 
to an antiquary of the new world. 

A PEEP INTO A BA RUE if 8 SHOP OP 
ANTIQUITY. 

THE words xwpiuc and tonsor, toge- 
ther with all others derived from them, 
sufficiently prove thnt the profession 
which the moderns designate by the 
term barber,* chiefly consisted in cutting 
hair: for the Greeks, as well as the 
Romans, were accustomed to cut their 
hair long before they adopted the prac- 
tice of shaving the beard. This latter 
fashion was borrowed from Asia and 
Egypt, and was introduced among the 
Greeks during the conquests of Alex- 
ander. Consequently there were people 
whose business it was to cut hair before 
barbers were known. Some enquiries 
on this particular, however trifling they 
might appear, would nevertheless prove 
serviceable to the history of customs and 
art, and might be connected with a 
history of the beard, a work which is 
still wanting to literature. Besides 
what is contained in the little treatise 
of Hotoman (De Barba), and some other 
fragments on the same subject, such a 
work might combine the views of an 
antiquary with others of still greater 
interest to mankind. There is wanting, 
above all, a Technology of Antiquity, 
which might be rendered very complete 
with the assistance of the Onomasticon 
of Pollux, the Glonmries, and the Greek 
Anthology. Beckmann and Schneider 
have already furnished some very im- 
portant ideas on the subject. We shall 
merely observe, that the profession of a 
barber was, in ancient times, far more 
important than it now is. In barbers' 
shops men finished their morning toi- 
lette, for at home they had neither 
combs, mirrors, nor any other necessary 
article f Consequently these shops ton- 
strtJiitwcre much frequented, and were 
the constant resort of idle gossippers. 
The trade of a barber consisted in dress- 
ing hair, shaving, and cutting nails. 
Only rich individuals could afford to 

* From the word barbaiorius, which is 
found in Petronius as an expression of the 
language of the common people, lingua 
rust tea. 

t See Artcmidorus*s Onirocritcion , in 
which it is expressly mentioned, that every 
man of fashion goes to a barber's shop, and 
Jhat he mast be poor indeed who cuts his 
Jiair at home. 



purchase the instruments proper for all 
these operations, and to keep particular 
slaves to perform the functions of a bar- 
ber. Even people in easy circumstances 
had no mirrors in their own houses, 
but resorted to the public shops, to see 
whether their hair was properly cut. A 
barber had three principal occupations : 
The first was to cut hair ; for this pur- 
pose, instead of scissars, razors of dif- 
ferent sizes, and of various degrees of 
sharpness, were used. Lucian, speaking 
of the apparatus of a barber's shop, men- 
tions a quantity of razors wXn&f pa^*^ 
hw. It may be observed, that one of 
the most elegant modes of cutting hair 
was termed fxU /ua^aip*, the cut with a 
razor. Sometimes two razors were used 
forming something like a pair of scissars. 
This fashion was called h*\n f^x^h*' 
The razor for cutting hair, whether sin- 
gle or double, was termed but the 
most usual term was juay<t<$a, whence is 
probably derived the German schcere, 
and the English ihcars, with the sup- 
pression of the first syllable. The es- 
sential point in all these various modes 
of hair-cutting, was to make it exactly 
even, as may be 6een from Horace** 
Satires. The most skilful barbers, after 
having cut the hair, took especial care 
to clip all those parts that might be 
longer than the rest. Pollux styles this 
operation wapa\tyt$ai. Men who were 
desirous of assuming a youthful air, 
plucked out their grey hairs Uxiyttt 
wox**c, and the flatterers of the rich 
humbled themselves so far as to perform 
that office for their patrons. Barbers 
likewise dyed hair, and were continually 
inventing recipes for that purpose. 
Shaving was the second operation of 
the barbers, and they wiped the faces 
of those whom thev shaved with a hairy 
kind of napkin. 1l he Greeks called this 
napkin i^xtvw, because it was made of 
unprepared flax. Their third office was 
to cut the finger nails (for the toe-nails 
were usually cut at the baths), which the 
Greeks expressed by the words hvxgw 
a'arcw^i^nv. However a distinction was 
afterwards made, ovy^ifnv, signified mere- 
ly the act of presenting the nails, whilst 
avwvx&uv was that of cutting them. But 
it appears, from a passage of Arte- 
nudorus, that this distinction was ra- 
ther a grammatical subtlety, than found- 
ed on the ordinary mode of speaking. 
The ad unguent /actus homo of Horace 
is the axfig«; awvwxio-fxiw of the cha- 
racters oj Theophrasics. According te 
Artemidorus, it would appear that the 
word w^/fu, was often used in a meta* 
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phorical acceptation, as one might say 
i& shave a person, meaning, to deceive 
Mm. The little knives used for cutting 
the nails were called w^rty"* ^ a X**P{*' 
We may be allowed to quote here the 
following lines of Plautus in his portrait 
•f the Miser Euclio 

Quin ipii pridem tontor ungues dempaerat, 
Coilegit, omnia abstulit pnesegniina. 

Gruter seems to have forgotten that 
persons even of the lowest class had 
their nails cut by a barber. Martial, 
addressing an effeminate man who ap- 
plied pitch-plasters to his face, and con- 
»equently was not under the necessity 
©f shaving, asks " But who cuts your 
nails ?" (Quid facient vnpues). Tibul- 
Jun, in his portrait of Marat bus, says, 
vngves artifice* docta manu sectos. All 
these considerations are necessary in 
order to understand Martial's epigram 
on a barber s instruments (fcramenta 
ionsoria.) There is likewise a very hu- 
mourous little poem by Phanias, on the 
Barber Eugathes, which contains a comic 
enumeration of all the apparatus neces- 
sary for the toilette. He mentions a 
piece of felt, the remnant of an old hat, 
which served for a razor-strap. Toup 
seems to have misunderstood this ex- 
pression for a barber's cap, shaving cap, 
and it would appear that even Jacobs, 
in his excellent commentary, has not 
perfectly understood this passage. 

JOURNAL OP A TOUR IN ENGLAND, IN 
1815-16, PROM MS. NOTES OP THE 
ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS OP 
AU8TRIA. 

(Continued from p. 402, Vol. XI.) 
SOME details respecting the coals which 
are of such vast importance to England 
for fuel, may not be misplaced here. In 
the year 1239, King Henry III. granted 
to the inhabitants of Newcastle the li- 
berty to dig for coals in their territory. 
A document, bearing date in 1280, says, 
that the trade in coals had so increased 
the revenues of the town, that they 
amounted at that time to above 200 
pounds sterling. 

The use of coals had become so com- 
mon in London, so early as the year 
1306, that the Parliament made a com- 
plaint to the King, stating that the air 
was infected by the exhalations produced 
by them : in consequence of these com- 
plaints, two proclamations were issued, 
prohibiting the use of coals. But neces- 
sity and experience soon triumphed over 
Ignorance and prejudice, and the use of 
tins valuable combustible was resumed. 



Pope Pius II. relates in his Commen- 
taries, that in his visit to Scotland, he 
had observed stones distributed at the 
church doors, by way of alms to the 
poor; that these stones were impreg- 
nated with combustible matter, and that 
they were burnt instead of wood, which 
was very rare in that country. 

We subjoin a table of the coal trade 
of Newcastle, during a period of ten 
years. This document, which comes 
from an authentic source, may give some 
idea of the extent of the mines of this 
country : — 
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The question, whether the various 
strata of coal, and their envelopes (cover- 
ings) of clay or chalk, are to be reckoned 
among the primitive substances created 
at the same time with the earth, or 
among secondary productions, produced 
either by inundations and alluvion, or by 
volcanic convulsions, is still a subject of 
doubt and inquiry among naturalists. 
1 1 is, however, certain that the remains 
of animals and vegetables are often 
found in the envelopes of the coal, and 
that the coal itself sometimes retains the 
form of the organic bodies from which 
it is derived. The coal in the parish of 
Bovey, near Exeter, is found in large 
masses, representing the trunks and 
branches of trees heaped together. Si- 
milar phenomena have been remarked 
in Iceland, at Brull, near Luxemburg at 
Cologne, at Bonn, and at the foot of the 
mountains which are on the road from 
Lyons to Strasburg. 

AH the strata which cover the coal, 
contain a great diversity of vegetable 
substances, or at least bear the impres- 
sion of them, particularly of the Bamboo 
of the Indies, of the Euphorbia of the 
Indies, of ferns, vetches, Sec. 

The strata of slate in the mine of Hol- 
ling Hill, near Felling, furnishes fine 
specimens of pine cones, ears of barley, 
and turnip roots ; the latter are changed 
into ferruginous stones : in the strata of 
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tlate in the coal mine of South Shields, 
sea shells have often been discovered. 
Whole trees are found, which pass from 
the strata of hardened clay to the strata 
of sand-stone. At Kenton, seats have 
been cut of this substance, in which we 
can distinguish the concentric circles 
which mark the age of the trees. The 
inequalities of the bark are also seen in 
them. It has been possible to follow the 
most delicate ramifications of a tree, and 
the stratum in which its roots were found 
appears to be an uninterrupted tissue of 
impressions of vegetables. This circum- 
stance seems to favor the opinion of those 
who believe that in some revolutions or 
inundations the earth may have been co- 
vered with a fine clay, and that this clay 
has received the impressions of the plants 
which were buried in it. 

It is remarkable that the upper strata 
contain ferruginous stones, coal, and ve- 
getable impressions, but no trace of ma- 
rine animals ; whereas the lower strata, 
composed of calcareous stones, contain 
remains of marine animals, and no vege- 
table impressions. 

We will quote here the words of the 
learned Whitehurst:— " As all the strata 
which accompany coal are filled,** says 
he, " with impressions of vegetables, it 
mav be hence inferred, that all the coal 
is formed of vegetable substances, which 
have been inclosed in the stone or in the 
clay; and the same might be said of 
the origin of iron, for the same strata 
contain also iron ore ; and when we find 
vegetables in a state of putrefaction in 
stagnant waters, those waters are ferru- 
ginous/* 

Coal, considered as a particular mine- 
ral substance, is a solid, combustible, bi- 
tumious matter, which, when the oil and 
other volatile parts are expelled, can bear 
a red heat without changing its form. 
Williams distinguishes six different kinds 
of coal: — 

1. Newcastle, or Caking-coal, which, 
from its fat and bituminous quality, cakes 
in burning, and gives out a thick smoke. 
The best kinds give very little ashes. 
Kirwan says that this species is composed 
of carbone and bitumen, mixed with a 
very small quantity of clay. Its specific 
gravity is 1,25—1,37. This species 
abounds in the counties of Northum- 
berland and Durham, and is the chief ar- 
ticle of the trade of Newcastle and Sun- 
derland. Considerable quantities of it 
are found also at Balnull * near Dun- 
fermline, in the county of Fifc .. 

• We preserve the Imperial Writer'* ©r- 
thography. 
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2. Rock Coal gives but little ashes; 
but it does not form itself into a mass in 
the fire like the caking coal. It is found 
in great abundance in the counties of 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Fife, and Stir- 
ling, and in other parts of Scotland, and 
also in Shropshire and other parts of 
England. 

3. Splin} Coal gives a very brisk fire, 
and is found in verv regular strata. This 
kind does not readily break crosswise, but 
lengthwise it may be easily split into flat 
thin pieces, which give as bright a fire as 
resinous pine-wood; a variety of this 
kind, of a brilliant black, is excellent for 
domestic use : the Scotch miners call it 
run-splint : this species is very common 
in all the mines of Scotland, and in some 
parts of England. 

4. Cannel Coal, called also Parret 
Coal, has this name on account of its 
bright and clear flame, which burns like 
a candle. As this kind is of a beautiful 
black colour, of a fine compact and uni- 
form texture, and is susceptible of a fine 
polish, vases of different kinds are made 
of it with the lathe, and it can supply the 
place of jet. A great deal is found in 
many parts of Scotland ; the best is near 
Wigan, in Lancashire, where it appears 
in large blocks; the layers are about 
three fines in thickness, and inclined one 
yard in twenty. They are very deep. 
At Haigh Hall there is a country house 
built of Cannel Coal. 

5. Culm, or Blind Coal. This variety 
has the peculiar property of not emitting 
either name or smoke, and yet it pro- 
duces a much more ardent and violent 
heat than charcoal. " It is remarkable,** 
says Williams, " that when a certain 
quantity of this combustible is lighted, 
and heated to such a degree that every 
littje particle is kindled, if you extin- 
guish it, the surface of all these little 
fragments is as black, and retains the 
same texture and the same lustre as if it 
had not burned. 

6. Jet. This species has almost the 
same appearance as the finest varieties 
of Cannel Coal, except that the latter 
has a more equal texture, without a vi- 
sible grain, and breaks easily in every di- 
rection: whereas Jet has a woody tex- 
ture, and does not easily break across, 
but readily lengthwise, like Splint CoaL 
It is found in England, and almost every 
where in separate masses', of different 
sizes, inclosed in other strata of coal 
or in clay. 

We visited at Lymington the great 
foundery, known by the name of the 
Lymington Tync Iron Company. The ^ 
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ore is common clay ironstone, which is 
partly procured in the neighbourhood, 
and partly brought from Whylleby,* on 
the sea coast. 

The ore is roasted and melted with 
coke, in three furnaces, whence it is 
taken out in bars : each melting is about 
two and half tons. As the ore leaves a 
great quantity of scoria, the furnace 
must be cleansed after every melting. 
A steam -engine sets in motion the cylin- 
drical bellows, which have a double ac- 
tion ; that is to sav, the piston draws in 
and expels the air Wh above and below ; 
the air is regulated by water. The re- 
gulator is an iron chest six foet long, and 
from two feet to two feet and a half 
broad. At the lower part this chest has 
a ledge (rtb:»n/ t ) and the upper p;irt is 
three feet broad, retaining the same 
length : the whole is seven or eight feet 
high ; the air enters at the lower part, 
and the water rises or falls according as 
the ;»ir enters or escapes : there were two 
of these regulators. Hcuce, the air is 
conducted to the furnaces in larger or 
smaller cjuautities, according as it is 
wanted. The iron bars are afterwards 
broken and taken to be remelted to re- 
vcrberatory or to cylindrical furnaces: 
in the first they melt it with coal, for ar- 
ticles of a large size, making it issue 
from several reverbcratory furnaces at 
the same time ; in the second it is melted 
with coke, for finer articles. The bars 
Are also carried to a kind of forge of con- 
siderable depth, which has an irou roof: 
here they are melted in an open fire, and 
with a double pair of bellows, and form- 
ed into oblong pigs five or six feet long, 
twelve or eighteen inches broad, and 
three or four inches thick. They are 
covered with sand, and left to cool ; then 
they are broken and thrown into the re- 
vcrberatorv furnace, where they are 
juelted by the flame of a coal fire. I saw 
the iron flow like water, boil, and bubble 
up ; the workman stirs the mass with an 
iron rod : by this continual fire the mass 
begins to thicken, and the workman puts 
the parts which have become thick, 
mrtly into the furnace, partly on one 
hide. We were tgld that this process 
takes two hours. The workman forms 

♦ We here preserve the Imperial Writer's 
orthography. 



the pieces, which are then placed either 
in the flatting machine or under great 
hammers. 1 counted eleven or twelve 
reverberatory furnaces for the varicwa 
operations of melting, five or six. of which 
are always at work, and two cylindrical 
furnaces. The iron is mostly flattened 
under the hammer ; the anvil and ham- 
mer are used to beat it out in all direc- 
tions : in the flatting machines it is re- 
duced to the greatest possible degree of 
thinness. In this foundery there are 
machines for boring cannon. 

We saw at Gateshead, one of the su- 
burbs of Newcastle, another great foun- 
dery, which employs five hundred work- 
men. What appeared remarkable to m 
was the great forge for anchors and 
chains. The mechanism for making 
chains deserves attention. 

The chains are formed of links almost 
like those of a watch-chain ; that is to say. 
like a figure of 8. The machine first makes 
the hole, and then gives it the form by 
means of a punch driven in by force. 
Each link of the greatest chains, intended 
for ships of war, weighs 2 cwt. They 
are bent by means of a machine. The 
links are carried to the sea ports, where 
they arc joined and soldered. 

On the road from Lymington to 
Newcastle, we visited also a tar manu- 
factory. 

It is well known that .the Newcastle 
coal contains a great deal of tar. 1 n sis 
furnaces the coal is distilled in close re- 
torts. The tar and oil, as well as the 
water, pass through two barrels to be 
cooled, and afterwards they are received 
in a third barrel. The tar, still uu pu- 
rified, is distilled on plates of iron, and 
purified in this manner. Lampblack is 
produced by closing the chimneys and 
leading the smoke, disengaged by com- 
bustion, from the retorts into a system 
of pipes resembling the buildings erected 
for the sublimation of arsenic: it is 
formed by a double channel, five feet 
high and three feet broad, in which tbt 
smoke circulates and deposits the lamp- 
black on all sides. This manufactory 
produces pitch, tar, lampblack, and cokt, 
tor the retorts. 

( Concluded for the present.) 
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MEMOIR OF MADAME DE GENLIS. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 



Stephanib Felicitb Duirest DE 
Saint Aubin was born in the year 1746, 
near Autun, in the department of Saone 
et Loire. Though without fortune, she 
was distinguished on her entrance into 
life, for her personal attractions joined to 
a singular talent for music, and she soon 
gained introductions to several families of 
rank, though rather in quality of an ar- 
tist than as a young lady of condition. Her 
situation afforded her the means of ob- 
serving society, before fortune enabled 
her to fill that rank in fashionable life to 
which her acquirements so justly entitled 
her; thus, a perfect knowledge of the 
forms iind etiquettes of the upper classes 
is discernible even in her earliest pro- 
ductions. Her accomplishments and per- 
sonal graces soon attracted the notice of 
several exalted individuals; but, as it 
frequently happens, chance was the dis- 
poser of her hand. The Count de Gen- 
lis, afterwards Marquess de Sillery, 
though he had never seen her, being 
struck with the style of a letter which 
accidently fell in his way, conceived so 
high a sentiment of admiration for the 
writer, that he immediately made her an 
offer of marriage, and Mademoiselle de 
Saint Aubin became the Countess de 
Genlis before, she had completed her fif- 
teenth year. 

Whilst her superior talent commanded 
the admiration of the distinguished cir- 
cles in which she moved, her ardent love 
of study induced her to shun the court 
and the frivolous society connectedwith it, 
and to devote herself wholly to the cul- 
tivation of science and the arts. She 
was too well aware of the advantages 
of a cultivated understanding, to neglect 
the education of her children. At an 
age when most young women of fashion 
think only of shining in the world, Ma- 
dame de Genlis retired to the convent of 
Bellechasse, and devoted herself entirely 
to the education of her two daughters. 
In the year 1775, the eldest, who was 
then scarcely fourteen ^-ears of age, was 
united to the Count de Valence, but 
shortly after her marriage the young 
lady was attacked with a dangerous fit 
of illness. Madame de Genlis was thus 
plunged into the deepest distress, and 
anxiety of mind joined to the fatigue 
occasioned by affectionate attendance on 
her child, produced a change in her health 
the effects of which she experienced long 
after her daughter's convalescence. As 
• the suffered considerably from a pulmo- 



nary affection, her physicians prescribed 
the use of the Bristol waters, and having 
consigued her eldest daughter to the care 
of her mother-in-law, she departed for 
England accompanied by her second 
daughter, Natalie, who was then in her 
thirteenth year. During her residence 
at Bristol, Madame de Genlis adopted 
her interesting protegee I'amda, of 
whom frequent mention is made in her 
writings, and who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

On her return from her first visit to 
England, the Duke d'Orlearis, then Duke 
de Chartres, eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity of placing his children under 
the superintendance of the accomplished 
and beautiful Countess de Genlis. Dur- 
ing her retirement in the convent of 
Bellechasse, she had written several 
moral and entertaining dramatic pieces, 
which her children performed success- 
fully in the presence of the Duchess de 
Chartres. She published the three first 
volumes of her plays in 1779, under the 
title of Theatre for the me of yovnii per- 
sons, or Theatre of Education, and the 
three last volumes appeared in January 
1780. Among the most esteemed of 
these little dramas we may mention, La 
bonne Merc, la Ro itre de Salency, le 
Magistral, fa Marchande de Modes, and 
la Colon le. The latter contains images 
worthy the graceful touch of a Guido, 
or an Albano: the celebrated Buffon, 
after having perused it, addressed the 
following letter to the authoress, which 
has been quoted as highly complimentary, 
but which is, nevertheless, somewhat hy^ 
perbolical: — 

" I am no longer a lover of nature, I 
leave her for you, Madam, who have done 
more, and are worthy of higher admiration. 
Nature only forms bodies, but you create 
souls. Were mine of your hap; y creation, 
I should possess the powers of pleasing, 
which I now want, and you would be pleased 
with my infidelity. Pardon, Madam, this 
moment of transport and love. I will now 
speak reasonably. 

" Your charming Theatre has afforded 
me as much pleasure as though 1 were of 
the age to which it is d<«dicated. Old and 
young, high and low, all mu^t study those 
delightful pictures in which the virtues ac- 
quired by education, triumph over vice and 
folly. Every line bears the stamp of your 
heavenly mind. It appears in every scene 
under a different emblem, and clothed in 
the purest morality. Your pen is guided by 
a perfect knowledge of human nature, by 
all the charms of wit and the graces of style i 
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and though yon have not spoken of God, 
yet you nevertheless make me believe in 
angels. You are one whom heaven has 
"most highly endowed. In that quality, I 
beg you will receive my adoration; and 
no mortal can offer it with more sincerity." 

In the same year (1780,) Madame de 
Genlis quitted the convent of Bellechasse, 
and retired to a charming' country house, 
at Berey, accompanied by Mesdemoi 
seilcs d'Orleans and de Chartres, where 
she continued her literary labours with 
the greatest success. 

The Theatre of' Education, Was follow- 
ed by The Annals of Virtue, Adelaide 
and Theodore, Talet of the Cattle, and 
other works of the same kind, forming 
successively twenty- two volumes, the 
sole end of which is to adorn the under- 
standing and form the hearts of young 
persons by interesting and amusing them 
at the srfme time. 

Notwitlistanding her numerous lite- 
rary occupations and the important func- 
tions of a duty of which she acquitted 
herself with the most scrupulous fidelity, 
Madame de Geulis neglected no opportu- 
nity of serving those who stood in need 
of her assistance. She rescued from in- 
digence the two grand- nephews of Ra- 
*cine, and procured for them a pension 
from the Duke d'Orleans ; and the Mar- 
quess de Ducrest, her brother, having 
had the misfortune to lose his wife in the 
year 1781 , she undertook the education 
of his son, who was then only five years 
of age. This is the young man whose 
premature death she laments in her pre- 
face to the last edition of the Tales of 
the Cattle. 

Such were the occupations of Madame 
de Genlis until the commencement of a 
revolution, the horrors of which plunged 
her country in ruin, and which spread its 
evils to the remotest corner of the civi- 
lized world. Foreseeing the misfortunes 
that awaited France, as soon as the 
States General was convoked, in 1789, 
Madame de Genlis anxiously wished to 
retire with her pupils to Nice. This step 
met with the approval of her ^family ; 
but she subsequently abandoned the de- 
sign on consideration that her departure 
might weaken the credit of the house of 
Orleans, and she was too fondly attached 
to her pupils to be induced to separate 
from them by any consideration of per- 
sonal safety or ad vantage. 

Meanwhile it was proposed that she 
should proceed to England; but from 
time to time, various causes occasioned 
the journey to be postponed. At length 
X. it was fixed in the year 1790, but on the 



eve of her departure, M. de Valence, ber 
son-in-law, brought her the unexpected 
intelligence that the Duke of Orleans 
had himself set out for England during- 
the ni^ht. Thus Madame de Genlis was 
once more compelled to renounce ber 
design, for the departure of the father 
would undoubtedly have occasioned the 
arrest of the children, had they attempt- 
ed to quit France at that time. 

The Duke was absent nearly a year. 
A few months after his return, Madame 
de Genlis resigned the situation of go- 
verness to his children, and made a tour 
through several of the French provinces 
which she had not before visited. She 
soon however received letters informing 
her that Mademoiselle d'Orleans was \ 
dangerously ill, and entreated that she 
would return to Paris without loss of 
time. Madame de Geulis yielded to her 
solicitations ; and the state in which she 
found the young princess induced her to 
resume her situation ; but on the express 
condition that she should immediately 
depart for England with her pupil. 

In October, 1791, she left Paris accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle d'Orleans and 
two other young ladies, and she soon 
reached England in safety. She first 
6pent three months at 'Bath, and next 
fixed her abode at Bury St. Edmunds, 
where she remained nine months, at the 
expiration of which 6hc lisited several 
parts of Great Britain. During one of 
her excursions, in 1792, she visited the ' 
delightful cottage of Llangollen in Wales, 
the residence ot Lady Elinor Butler ami 
IViiss Ponsonby, of which she gives so 
interesting a description in her Souvenirt 
de Felicie. 

On her return to London in Septem- 
ber following, Madame de Genhs re- 
ceived a letter from the Duke of Orleans, 
enioining her to return to Paris without 
delay, on account of the decrees issued 
against the emigrants by the National 
Convention. 

Madame de Genlis no sooner reached 
Paris than she restored Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans to the care of her father, and 
resigned her chhrge of governess : but 
on the day following, she and her pupil 
were placed on the list of emigrants, and 
received orders to quit Paris in forty- 
eight hours, and to retire from the 
French territory. She then resolved to 
return to England in quest of that re- 
pose which her own country denied her : 
but the Duke of Orleans could not be 
prevailed on to permit his daughter to 
accompany her. However, no waiting 
maid could he procured to follow Made- 
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monellc d'Orleans in her exile, through 
the fear of being placed on the list of 
emigrants, and the Duke conjured Ma- 
dame de Genlis to accompany the yonng 
Princess to Flanders, and to remain with 
her three or four weeks at Tournay, un- 
til he could engage a proper person to 
supply her place. 

On reaching Tournay, Madame de 
Oenlis determined seriously to prepare 
for her departure for England. Three 
weeks after her arrival at Tournay, Pa- 
mela, her adopted daughter, was mar- 
ried to Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; but as 
the person promised by the Duke had 
not arrived, Madame de Genlis was 
unable to set out with the new married 
pair as she had at first proposed. 

About a month after their departure, 
her husband, who at the commencement 
of the revolution had taken the title of 
Marquess of Sillery, communicated to 
her from Paris, the dreadful catastrophe 
which terminated the life of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. She immediately 
dispatched a faithful messenger, con- 
juring him to quit France: but he 
declared in answer, that he would never 
abandon his native country, adding, that 
the events to which he was then a wit- 
ness augmented his indi (Terence for an 
existence which the crimes of his fellow- 
citizens rendered odious. M. de Sillery 
remained in Paris though he had •very 
opportunity of escaping ; but so far from 
thinking of concealment when he learnt 
that he was proscribed by the sanguinary 
ilobespicrre and his adherents, he volun- 
tarily surrendered himself and shortly 
afterwards perished on the scaffold. His 
last instructions to his unfortunate wife 
were, that she should retire either to 
Ireland or Switzerland, but a serious 
indisposition by which Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans was seized, prevented Madame 
de Genlis from observing the prudent 
counsel of her ill-fated husband. 

Mademoiselle d*Orleans had no attend- 
ant except Madame de Genlis and her 
niece. Her convalescence was extreme- 
ly slow, and at the expiration of four 
weeks she experienced a relapse. In this 
situation Madame de Genlis could not 
thiuk of leaving her. Meanwhile Flan- 
ders was uuited to France: General 
Dumouriez arrived at Tournay, and 
though he had no 'knowledge either of 
Madame de Genlis or Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans, yet be felt interested for their 
unfortunate situation. To have remain- 
ed at Tournay, where the Austrian* 
were momentarily expected, would have 
•been in the last degree imprudent; and 



their return to France must have ex- 
posed them to certain death. Dumou- 
riez offered them an asylum in bis camp. 
Thev followed the army /and procured a 
lodging at St. Araand, in the city, whilst 
the head-quarters were established at 
the Baths, about a mile distant ; the de- 
fection of Dumouriez was however de- 
clared the day after their arrival at St. 
Amand. Dreading the consequences of 
this event, and fearing lest they should 
be included in the general list of fugi- 
tives, Madame de Genlis determined to 
depart, without loss of time, for Mons, 
representing herself as an Englishwo- 
man, intending to proceed immediately 
to Switzerland, by way of Germany; 
and notwithstanding the urgent intrea- 
ties of M. de Chaftres, she resolved to 
depart without Mademoiselle d'Orleans : 
however, at the very moment when she 
was stepping into the coach, M de Char- 
trea presented himself, with his sister, 
bathed in tears. Mad. de Genlis could no 
longer resist her intreaties, she pressed 
her to her bosom, and they departed in 
such haste that they foreot to take with 
thera Mademoiselle d'Orlean's baggage, 
the whole of which was lost. 

After encountering many dangers, 
they arrived, by cross roads, at the Aus- 
trian posts, where they passed for two 
English ladies, and by that means ob- 
tained passports, and an escort to con- 
duct them to Mons. Madame de Genlis 
was now assailed by a new misfortune. 
The day after her arrival at Mons, she 
discovered that Mademoiselle d'Orleans 
and her ncice had both caught the mea- 
sles; and being unable immediately to 
procure a nurse she was obliged to attend 
on them herself, day nnd night. How- 
ever, in the midst of this disaster, she 
enjoyed the consolation of having saved 
the life of Mademoiselle d'Orleans, who 
would infallibly have suffered for her 
brother's desertion had she fallen into 
the hands of the French. The Duke de 
Cfiartres after having fought against the 
enemies of his country, under Dumou- 
riez, accompanied that General in hit 
flight from St. Amand. 

^The delay occasioned by the fatal in- 
disposition of the young ladies, afforded 
the Austrians time to discover that they 
were natives of France, but they never* 
thcless experienced the most generous 
treatment. General Mack procured from 
the Prince of Coburg passports which 
enabled them to proceed in safety 
through Germany. Madarae de Genlis 
left Mons on the 13th of April, 1793, 
though her young companions were still 
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in a state of extreme debility, and they 
arrived safely at Schaffhauscn, in Swit- 
zerland, ou the 26th of the same mouth. 
There they were joined by the Duke de 
Chartres, and they proceeded together 
to Zug, where they hired a huu*e on the 
banks of the lake, at a short distance from 
the town. 

Here, under assumed names, they 
enjoyed tranquillity, but for a short 
time ; for M. de Chartres was soon recog- 
nized by the French emigrants, passing 
through the town. The magistrates, 
fearing lest they should incur the dis- 
pleasure of the French government, 
politely urged the necessity of their seek- 
ing an asylum elsewhere. This unex- 
pected occurrence convinced M. de 
Chartres that his presence must un- 
avoidably prove fatal to his sisters safety, 
and he took leave of her to travel 
through Switzerland on foot. M. de 
Moutesquieu generously procured Ma- 
dame de Genlis and her two protegees a 
safe retreat in the convent of St. Clair, 
at Bremgarten, where they all three 
passed for Irish ladies returning from 
France, compelled by the troubled state 
of that country and the dangtrs of war, 
to return to their homes as soon as an 
opportunity should occur. 

Madame de Genlis passed a year at 
Bremgarten in profound seclusion, devot- 
ing her whole attention to her pupil, and 
concealing from her the knowledge of her 
father's tragic death, which took place 
during their residence at the convent of 
St. Clair. Their days passed away in 
sadness, but not without occupation, 
until their repose was once more inter- 
rupted by the intrigues of their enemies, 
who at length forced them to quit Swit- 
zerland. 

Madame de Genlis having determined 
to depart, began to think on the means 
of procuring some other place of refuge 
for Mademoiselle d'Orlcans. She prevail- 
ed on her to write to the Duke of Mode- 
na, her uncle, to request that he would 
receive her in his territory ; but he re- 
plied, that political considerations pre- 
vented him from acceding to her soli- 
citation. Madame de 6enlis shortly 
after ascertained that the Princess de 
Conti, her pupil's aunt, was in Switzer- 
land, and resiaiug at Friburgh. To her 
she advised Mademoiselle d'Orleans to 
appeal for protection, which the Princess 
most readily granted, and at the ex- 
piration of a month, sent the Countess 
de Pons St. Maurice to escort the young 
lady to Friburgh. 

After this separation from her pupil, 
to whom Madame de Genlis was most 



sincerely attached, her residence at 
Bremgarten became irksome to her, 
notwithstanding the kind attention of 
the nuns, who proved themselves in every 
respect worthy of her gratitude and 
friendship. She quitted the convent on 
the 19th of May, 17f)4, accompanied bj 
her niece, whom she placed under the 
protection of a respectable family in 
Holland, and thence she proceeded alone 
to Altona. There she remained un- 
known upwards of nine months, and 
having met her son-in-law, M. de Va- 
lence, at Hamburgh, she went to reside 
with him at Silk, a village in the duchy 
of Holstein, about fifteen miles from 
Hamburgh. There Madame de Genii* 
at length enjoyed repose, and she re- 
sumed her literary occupations, which 
had been so long suspended. In thb 
retreat she wrote several novels, naznelv, 
Rash Votes, The Rival Mothers, The 
Little Emigrants, and The Knights oft ke 
Sic an* She also published a narrative of 
her conduct during the revolution, in 
answer to the calumnies by which she baa* 
been assailed. 

In the year 1800, the French govern- 
ment called Madame de Genlis from her 
retreat, and granted her permission to 
return to her country. She thankfully 
embraced the opportunity of being re- 
stored to her daughter, her grand-chil- 
dren, and such of her friends who stiH 
survived. She Has ever since resided at 
Paris. Having been deprived of her 
fortune by the events of the revolution, 
she has principally supported herself by 
the honourable exertion of those talents 
which she successfully cultivated in hap- 
pier days, when they formed merely the 
amusement of her leisure hours. Since 
her return to France, she has published 
several historical novels, remarkable for 
elegance of style, and faithful deline- 
ations of manners , but among all her 
productions, that with which she has 
thought proper to terminate her literary 
career, has, perhaps, excited the greatest 
interest. We allude to Les Parvenus, 
ou I'Histoire de Julien Delmour; a trans- 
lation of which has just appeared under 
the title of The AVw JEra .* In this 
work she has given an interesting picture 
of the state of society and manners in 
France for the last thirty years, and she 
adduces amidst all the horrors of the re- 
volution examples of sublime piety and 
devoted attachment, which will, doubt- 
less, throw a gleam of lustre on that un- 
happy period. ^^^^ 

• There is still another work of Madame 
de Genlis* forthcoming', but it was written 
prior to te^gn^C 
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ORIGINAL 

LINES 

On reading the last Canto of " Childe 
Harold. 1 ' 

AND has Childe Harold bade us, then, 
farewell ! 

The gifted being, in whose deep felt woes 
A thousand hearts have shared ? Is then 
the spell 

Wherewith he bound the nations doora'd 
to close, 

While his departing strain more sweetly 
flows 

Than all that charm'd before ? Lone bird 
of night, 

Ere melts thy thrilling music in repose, 
So dost thou kindle more iu tense delight, 
Winding the raptured spirit to its utmost 
height 

Offspring of Truth and Fancy — undefined, 
Childe Harold, thou dost Hit before mine 
eyes, 

Link'd with whatever leads th* admiring 
mind 

In blest captivity : and as I see thee rise, 
Soaring o'er snowy Alps through starry 
skies, 

Watchful I strive thine inmost soul to 
know, 

And mark if Fate reserves some lofty prize, 
To pay the mighty debt we mortals owe, 
Whose bosoms in thy radiant sunshine melt 
and glow. 

Nor to this age is circumscribed the boon ; 
Ever enlarging, as the tide of time 
Sweeps all away beneath the changing 
moon, 

Save man's immortal thought, and lofty 
rhyme; 

While empires vanish, they shall rise sub- 
lime, 

Their aye-increasing boughs shall spread 
in air, 

For ever blooming in the greenest prime ; 
And in the flower and fruit their branches 
bear, 

Myriads unborn, with grateful orisons, shall 
share. 

Lord of the lyre! why banish from our 
eyes 

One thou hast thus enrooted in the heart, 
And with thyself combined in such a guise, 
That none have found the keenly-sought- 
for art, 

To trace the wav'ring boundaries that part 
The brilliant halo from its parent star ; 
In whose Promethean t ray past feelings 
start 

Into young life, though dimly seen, and far 
Glim m' ring through Time's dark cloud their 
causes are. 

Oh, deem not all ungrateful to thy muse, 
Though she has forced — not won — the 

world's applause, 
Which many an envious tongue would 

Jain refuse. 



POETRY. 

A searching spirit— with an eye that awes, 
And heart that beats in Freedom '*4ioly 
cause, 

Are of light value to the sons of clay, 
Who scan the diamond but to seek its Haws, 
To them more welcome than its brightest ray, 
Easing the deep respect their hearts perforce 
must pay. 

High priest of beauty !— thou whose gifted 
eyes, 

Her lightest step through secret haunts 
can trace : 

W T hether on Nature's snowy breast she lies, 
In Alpine solitudes, with awful grace — 
Breathes a sweet sadness o'er Medora's 
face — 

Flings from the cool cascade her silvery 
spray 

Or linked with death, in strange sublime 
embrace, 

O'er icy features sheds a parting ray, 
Moulding, in marble loveliness, the cold 
transparent clay. 
Thou poet's poet! — for they most admire 
Who beat adore the powers of sacred song, 
Thy thoughts condens'd — thy words of 

purest fire, 
The breathing sweets that to thy strain be- 
long, 

Shedding their fragrance — e'en when dark 

and strong, 
Dismay and terror bind us in the chain 
Thine hands have wrought — and bring a 

countless host 
Of images we seek to chase in vain : 
In dreadful beauty they maintain their post, 
And he most feels the barbed shaft, wh» 

struggles most. 
Thou poet of Remorse'.t thy moral strain, 
Searching our hearts, e'en to the inmost 

core, 

Stern in its sweetness — is not heard in vain : 
Thy warning voice, that bids us sin no 
more ; 

Painting th* internal fires that o'er and o'er, 
Burn in the bosom of the guilty man ; 
(Burn but consume not) — and from shore 
to shore, 

Cling to the pilgrim in his fruitless plan 
To fly from inem'ry's grasp, on earth's con- 
tracted span. 

When thoughts, too full their likeness 
words to lind, 

Press'd on this o'er-fraught heart, and 
bade it break, 

Thy strong expressions sas'd my tortured 
min'd, 

And gave my struggling sorrows power to 
speak.? 



• See the refreshing description of the 
Fountain in Hassan's Haran. — Corsair. 
+ Manfred. 

I See Medona's bed of death in " The 
Corsair." 
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Nor vainly at thy hands shall Passion seek, 
The soul-felt language of delight or pain, 
But hanging o'er thy page with changeful 
cheek, 

AM flashing eye— find thine unearthly 
strain, 

Like a clear mirror — give the life of life 
again. 

Perhaps 'tis well thy varied song should end 
With him — the glorious image of the day:* 
Thy verse personified. Tie thine to Mend, 
Opposing graces with harmonious sway, 
Like that embodied emblem of thy lay. 
As conscious power, and beautiful disdain, 
Are there attempered with the purest ray 
Of loveliness — e'er lent on earth to reign ; 
Soto forgiveness melts thy strong indig- 
nant strain. + 
Farewell a while ! for we shall one day 
meet, 

Perchance in brighter spheres, if not in 
this. 

Oh, who can see Hope's early visions fleet, 
Nor turn to other worlds for views of bliss ! 
Where Malice cannot sting, nor Envy hiss! 
Nor Merit rise, a mark for Folly's dart, 
(Her dart, though blunt, is seldom known 
to miss) j 

Nor Love be deemed the weakness of the 
heart; 

Nor souls, in tenderest bonds entwined, fore- 
doomed to part. 



THE NORTHERN STAR. 

Written at Tynemouth, Northumberland , 
on the lots of a ship so named in the 
Baltic Trade. 

The Northern Star, 

Sail'd o'er the bar, 
Bound to the Baltic sea ; 

In the morning grey 

She stretch'd away,— 
Twas a weary day to me. 

And many an hour, 

In sleet and shower. 
By the Light House rock I stray ; 

And watch till dark, 

For the winged bark 
Of him that's far away. 

The castle's bound 

T wander round, 
Among the grassy graves ; 

Butalllhear 

Is the north wind drear, 
And ail I see the waves. 

* The resemblance of Lord Byron's 
Poetry to the Apollo Belvedere appeared too 
fanciful to the writer of these lines, until 
justified by the beautiful comparison of his 
genius to Grecian sculpture in general, 
which has appeared in prose so energetic 
and poetical, that to quote it would throw 
the preceding address too far into shade. 

t See ChiJde Harold's sublime soliloquy 
in the Coliseum, ending with— Forgiveness. 



O roam not there, 

Thou mourner fair, 
Nor pour the fruitless tear; 

Thy 'plaint of woe, 

Is all too low,— 
The dead, they cannot hear. 

The Northern Star 

Is set afar ; 
Set in the raging sea ; 

And the billows spread 

The sandy bed 
That holds thy love from thee. 



BIRTH-DAT STANZAS. 

Addressed and Inscribed to a Youmg Lady, 
who became of age on the Anniversary 
Birth-day of her Royal Uighnene the 
late Princess Charlotte, January the 7th, 
1819« 

Still dear to that love, which e'en time can- 
not change, 
And 'shrin'd in the mem'ry which ne'er 
shall decay ; 
And fix'd, like those planets whose orbs 
never range, 
Is the fond recollectien that hallows to- 
day. 

For this morning beam'd bright on our 

Princess's birth, 
And when dazzling with splendour its 

day-star arose ; 
Oh ! who that rejoie'd in its dawn o'er the 

earth, 

Could dream of the darkness that shroud- 
ed its close. 

Yet as dear, and as welcome it still ahaQ 
remain, 

Still gladness shall hail it with minstrelsy's 
lay; 

And friendship, and love still unite in the 
strain, 

That hails the returning of Beauty's birth- 
day. 

Whilst to thee, Rosabelle ! may each hope 
of thy heart, 
Each wish of thy lov'd natal morn ing be 

given ; 

Till, like her whom we mourn, when called 
hence to depart, 
Thy life's sun set on earth, to rise purer 
in Heaven ! 

Jams*. 

PITT. 

A Song, written for an Anniversary FetH+ 

vol of the Pitt Club, May 28, 1819. 
Hail to the morn, that claims our lay 

To deck the Patriot's fame ! 
When Glory sheds her purest ray 

Round Pitt's illustrious name: 
That name to every heart is dear, 

It lives on every tongue; — 
And still shall each succeeding year, 

His virtue's praise prolong. 
While Pitt's lov'd memory yet we own, 
The bulwark of his monarch's throne 1 
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Like Albion's cliffs he met the storm, And Britain, by his counsels, brav'd 

Her thunders till'd his hand ; That wrath which shook the world 1 

When treason, mask'd in ani^el form, Then Pitt's dear memory still be known 

Spread terror through the land. The aegis of our Monarch's throne ' ' 

Then England's peace his firmness sav'd, » " 
•Midst states to ruin hurl dj 



CRITICAL K EM ARKS C 

COLONEL PITZCLARENCE'S overland 
Journey from hull* to England. 
( Concluded from p. 4?d.J 
ON the 7th of February, Colonel 
Fitzclarence sailed from Ban try in a vessel 
belonging to the East [ndia Company, 
ami on the 26th of the following month 
he landed at Copeir on the coast of the 
Red Sca,from whence he set out the same 
day for K hemic on the Nile, in order to 
proceed down that river to Cairo. At 
Khenne, he was entertained by a gentle- 
man named Anderson, who, though of 
British parent fge, was completely igno- 
rant of the English language, having 
been boru at Constantinople. In com- 
pany with this person, our author paid a 
visit to Pender,*, of which he gives a 
description, but without taking any 
notice of the celebrated zodiac. 

A long disquisition is here introduced 
on the similnrity between the ancient 
religion of Egypt, and the present one of 
the Hindoos ; but though the subject is 
treated ingeniously, nothing of course 
can be decided upon the question, 
whether the Asiatics borrowed from the 
Egyptians, or, as is more probable, the 
latter were indebted for their mythos to 
the Indians. 

From Khenne the Colonel proceeded 
down the Nile, hoping to overtake the 
English Consul, Mr. Salt, who had passed 
along in his return from Thebes a little 
before: but in this he was disappointed; 
and after a tedious passage of ten davs, 
reached that gentleman's house at Cairo. 
At Rhodomon, he stopped to inspect an 
extensive sugar manufactory, carried on 
by Mr. Brine, an Englishman, who is in 
partnership with the pacha. 

" The improvements under contemplation 
were very considerable, and the whole manu- 
factory had an appearance of success. Mr. 
Brine told me he got his coppers principally 
from 1 rieste, but had several English, lie 
also {rave me a glass of his mm, intended 
for the European market : for the pacha is 
more a money-making man than a Meho- 
rnetan, and has no objection to compound 
intoxicating liquors for infidels, if we pay 
well (or them. It was very e\c^iWit ; eq'ial 
to any rum I ever tasted. T met many 
Europeans in every part of the manufactory, 
•nd learnt that there were no fewer than 
New Monthly Mao. -No. VS. 
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forty, principally Italians. Sanguine hopea 
were entertained of underselling our West 
India Markets in the Mediterranean, and 
furnishing the coasts of, the Black Sea, 
Greece, Dalmatia,and Italy, with sugar and 
spirits of a superior kind, at a very reason- 
able price. Should this system be carried 
on to any large extent, which I think highly 
probable if the present pacha lives, I have 
no doubt it will make a serious change in 
the vent of our West India produce." 

A high character follows of this chief, 
and the Colonel says, 

" I have no douht, should the son of the 
present pacha be as great a man as hit 
lather, that Egypt will be separated from 
Turkey for ever/' 

c A V , i e h0U8e of Mr ' Salt » the Colonel 
found Mr. Belzoni, whose important 
discoveries have justly excited universal 
admiration. 

" He possesses to an astonish in? degree 
the secret of conciliating the Arabs, and 
literally makes them do what he chooses. 
His commanding figure, amazing strength 
and height, aid him mnch in his enter- 
prizes. In moving the head of the young 
Memnon, which has been sent to the British 
Museum, and the bulk of which made the 
!• rench despair of carrying it away, he had 
nothing to assist him but what he found 
upon the spot, lie projects some most 
extraordinary researches, and every succesa 
is to be expected from his genius ; but he 
intends previously to return once more to 
Thebes, and brinjr down the alabaster sar- 
cophagus. He at the same time means to 
complete a work he has undertaken, which 
will be the first of the kind ever carried out 
of Egypt. It is the entire model of a suite 
of rooms lately discovered in the tombs of 
the kings of Thebes, all the walls of which 
being covered with beautiful carving- fac 
similes will be taken of them in moulds of 
wax, and the whole so exactly executed, and 
put into their respective places, that no dif- 
ference or deficiency will be found in the 
representation. This work has been com- 
menced ahout two or three months, and he 
hopes in another year to accomplish all the 
models, which will ff in. s when completed, a 
most correct and distinct idea of the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the Efrvptian se- 
pulchres. His attachment to the British 
nation ha* been, he savs % the principal spur 
to his endeavours. I am com inced, if Mr. 
Salt and himself are properly supported by 

Vol. XI. ay 
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the trustees of the British Museum out of 
their yearly parliamentary grants, that in 
the course of a few years, every thing worth 
removing in these parts will have found its 
way to this great national repository. All 
that these gentlemen have done has been at 
their own charge, the former having ex 
pended 20001. of his private fortune within 
the last two years, in obtaining what will 
tend so much to the credit of our country. 
Belzoni is married to an Englishwoman, 
who is at this time gone on a pilgrimage 
Id Jerusalem." 

Accompanied by these two intelligent 
persons, the Colonel set out soon after 
his arrival on a visit to the Pyramids, of 
which, as well as of the Sphinx, he gives 
a very lively description, together with 
an account of Mr. Belzoni's researches. 
Speaking of their approach to the second 
Pyramid, our author observes — 

" It was particularly interesting to hear 
en the spot, the remarks of one gentle- 
man who had deeply studied the sub- 
ject, and of the other who had immortalized 
himself by discovering the entrance to the 
chambers contained in the enormous mass 
before us. In ihe area under the opening, 
which is on the north side, at the foot of the 
rubbish, are many large stones which had 
been removed by this enterprising Italian, 
and afforded us an idea of the vast difficulties 
he had surmounted. He had made through 
the crumbling rubbish, a firm footing with 
large stones to reach the openings; bat 
though he began his operations on the 10th 
of February, it was not till the 19th that he 
feH in with the forced passage. On the 
following day, he got in about five feet, 
when the stones and rubbish began to fall 
from above, and though constantly cleared 
away for some days, continued to descend 
in great quantities, till at last an upper 
forced passage was discovered, communi- 
cating from above with that which entered 
horizontally into the pyramid. He then 
perceived another entrance, which was 
evidently a continuation of the first passage. 
Thia passage was cleared from its numerous 
obstructions, and extended above 100 feet 
into the centre of the pyramid. About half 
way from the entrance, another forced de- 
scending passage was discovered, forty feet 
in length. Though the work, in the hori- 
zontal passage was continued to the length 
I have stated, it ended abruptly. The 
workmen had been exposed to the danger of 
being crushed by the hanging stones over 
their heads, which had been loosened by 
their operations; and, for myself, I felt 
anxious to change my position every in- 
stant, as some stones, of several tons weight, 
appeared to threaten our destruction. 

« We next proceeded to the real entrance, 
and I cannot understand by what indication 
Belzoni dug so directly down upon it, for it 
was no less than thirty feet to the eastward 



of the forced passage. This sagacity is the* 
more remarkable when it is considered that 
in his great discoveries at the tombs of I be 
kings of Thebes, he dug down immediately 
on the entrance, though it had in the course 
of time, been covered by a cascade, or strata 
of water, falling over the entrance, and yet 
his index was equally successful. Alter 
many days hard work, on the 28th of 
February, Belzoni discovered the corner of 
a block of granite in an inclined direction, 
towards the centre of the pyramid, and was 
convinced from the inclination being the 
same as that of the first pyramid, that the 
object he desired was near being accom- 
plished ; and the subsequent discovery of 
other large blocks on the 1st of March, 
gave him almost certain hopes of succeed- 
ing. 

"On the 2d of March, he opened the true 
entrance to the pyramid of Cephrenes. 7 * < 

Having thus given an account of the 
labours of the indefatigable Belzoni, 
Colonel Fitaclarence narrates his own 
journey into the interior of the pyramid, 
but as the description is accompanied be 
a section of this stupendous structure to 
which of course references are con- 
tinually made, we are debarred from 
any other extracts, than what is said •£ 
the great chamber, which is forty-six 
feet three inches long, sixteen feet three 
inches wide, and twenty feet six inches 
high. 

u The architect has taken advantage of a 
large mass of native rock to fill up the 
centre of the pyramid, as almost the wholt 
of this chamber is cut out of it, excepting a 
part of the roof towards the western end, 
which is of masonry. The floor of this 
chamber is exactly level with the base of the 
pyramid : the roof is also of a pent-boose 
form. On the wall, immediately opposite 
where we entered, Belzoni has inscribed in 
the Italian language, in large letters, which 
extend from one end to the other, his name 
and the date of his discovery. In the west 
end of the chamber, a sarcophagus of granite 
is buried in the ground to the level of (he 
floor, and placed due north and south. 
This sarcophagus is eight feet long, three 
feet six inches wide, and two feet three 
inches deep inside, surrounded by large 
blocks of granite, placed there in all pro- 
bability to prevent its removal ; but Belaooi 
has determined upon that measure, thoaga 
it must be attended with much labour. The 
lid is placed diagonally across iu Belzoni, 
however, found in it the bones of a human 
skeleton, which are in all probability, if one 
of the accounts of Herodotus he comet, 
the bones of king Cepberenes, who is sup- 
posed to have built this pyramid. He pre- 
sented me with three or four pieces ; and oa 
learning it was my intention to deposit them 
in the British Museum, he added others* 
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making in all seven pieces * The ftoor of 
the chamber has been forced up in several 
places, doubtless in search of treasure. 
Under one of these stones he found a piece 
of metal, evidently the head of an iron mallet 
or hatchet. This, which he was so good as 
to give me, I also intend for the British 
Museum. Very high up in the centre of 
the wall, there are two small square holes, 
about two leet in diameter, one to the north 
•and the other to the south. They are of 
considerable depth, like those in the great 
chamber of the first pyramid, and I cannot 
conjecture what can possibly have been their 
use. 

On the wall of the western side of the 
chamber is an Arabic inscription, which 
declares « This pyramid was opened by the 
masters, Mahomed El Aghar and Otman, 
and inspected in the presence of the Sultan, 
AH Mahomed, the 1st Tugluck.' Belzoni 
stated there were several inscriptions on the 
walls, but I was not satisfied as to the cha- 
racter in which they were written. The 
crystals on the walls had formed most 
oeautiful shapes, and to hard that it was 
with great difficulty 1 broke some off to 
keep as relics of my interesting excursion. 
On the left hand side of the passage, on 
reluming a few feet from the great chamber, 
two Arabic inscriptions give the names of 
two men who had visited this pyramid ; the 
last thing worthy of note which I remarked 
in the interior of this stupendous fabric ; 
issuing from which we revisited the light of 
day." 

On the 12th of April, the Colonel 
quitted Cairo for Alexandria, where he 
embarked on board the Tagus frigate, in 
which ship he found his brother, serving 
as an officer under Captain Dundas. 
This vessel came thither for the purpose 
of conveying home the two sons of the 
emperor of Morocco, who had been on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; of which journey 
they gave an account that serves to 
diversify the present narrative. But 
the most important information derived 
horn this source, and here detailed, is 
that relating to Timbuctoo, which city 
had been often visited on commercial 

3>eculations by Hadjee Talub Ben 
elow, the governor of the Princes. 
This man appears not only to have been 
extremely intelligent, but very commu- 
nicative ; and there can be no doubt of 
the verity of his statement, since he could 
have had no inducement to practice de- 
ception. 



• Unfortunately for antiquarian conjec- 
tures, these fragments are found to have 
belonged to an animal of the bos genus, 
probably the remains of an apis. — Ed. 



" Upon enquiring about Tambuctoo, the 
Hadjee laughed at our pronunciation the 
name of the city being Timbuctoo; it is 
situated about two hours' journey from the 
great river. He says, the king of Tim* 
buctoo is a negro, and resides at Kubra, 
which is the port o» Timbuctoo, being upon 
the Niger. The houses, he states, are low 
and mean ; the inhabitants have no shops, 
but there are stalls for selling the necessaries 
of life under leather tents. The habitation* 
are built of clay and loose stones, though 
some of them must be two stories high front 
their having stairs. He says, there aim 
mosques at Timbuctoo ; which agrees with 
the evidence of Hadjee Benater, who 
asserts * that there are Mahometans there/ 
and some of * no religion at all while 
Hadjee Talub's account is that all religions 
are tolerated; the majority of the inha- 
bitants are, according to his description, 
negroes. The cow at Timbuctoo has a 
hump upon its shoulder, and appears rath ?r 
larger than the Indian cow; those the 
natives ride on." 

With respect to the Niger, he btatea 
that it runs towards the east, or, as he 
terms it, towards Mecca. He has inva- 
riably called it the Nil, but another per- 
son on board, of the name of Hadjee Be- 
nater, calls it Dan, but confirms the in* 
teresting fact which was so long contest- 
ed, of the river running to the east. The 
Niger is reported to be a quarter of a mile 
broad at Kabra, but in the sununer it is 
much more considerable. Hadjee Galub 
has understood that the river runs into a 
large fresh water sea in the interior of 
the country, which he calls Behur Sol- 
dan ; that from this sea the Nile of 
Egypt takes its rise, so that he calls it 
the same river; and that half way to 
Cairo there are great falls and cataract* 
which prevent boats from passing. This 
account of the source of the Nile, may, 
however, be reasonably doubted. The 
boats in the river are of a middling size* 
flat-bottomed, having no sails, and con* 
structed without nails. They are form- 
ed of the bark of trees, and some of 
them are as large as a frigate's launch, 
or about twenty-eight feet long. Our 
informant, Hadjee Talub, adds, that cro- 
codiles abound in the river, are very vo- 
racious, and are taken by beinff harpoon- 
ed with an instrument with five prongB* 
There are vast quantities of fish in the 
Niger, which, from their colour and size, 
are supposed to be salmon. Hadjee 
Benata states, that Timbuctoo is three 
times the size of Alexandria; and Hadjee 
Talub conceives the population to be 
about 60,000, and represents their chap 
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racter ai being good and friendly, though 
be has heard of people being shot tor 
theft, and of offenders being beat on the 
back with the skin of an animal dried and 
cut into thongs. He says there are cocoa 
nuts and da f es in abundance, and water- 
melons in threat plenty, but all grow 
wild, there being no garden whatever. 
The woods in the neighbourhood of 
Timbuctoo are described as being full of 
g une, and lions and beasts of prey are 
often seen in the neighbourhood of the 
town. Hares and rabbits are in vast 
quantities, and the only dog they have 
is a greyhound, which is trained to catch 
those animals: cats they have none. The 
city is well supplied with every kind of 
provision, and it i- cu*toimrv for the na- 
tives to eat elephant's flesh, which ani- 
mal is stated to exist in immense herds 
In the vicinitv. Their flesh appeared 
palatable to Hadjee Talub, tasting like 
r>eef, but being quite white. They are 
ferocious animals, and will attack single 
persons, which obliges men who ride 
alone to carry a horn to frighten them 
away. There are two methods of hunt- 
ing the elephants, one by driving them 
into the river, where men by swimming 
get on their backs, and cut and destroy 
them : the other by driving them into 
pits, and there butchering them : a few 
are tamed. 

u As to their commerce it is carried on 
between Fez and Timbuctoo generally by 
caravans, which leave the former place in 
March and October, as does that ol Mecca 
at the same season. The articles w hich sell 
best at Timbuctoo are salt, tobacco, Euro- 
pean scarlet cloth, and Englith painted cot- 
tons, besides pistols and guns. This traffic 
returns elephants' teeth (of which two are so 
large as to be a load lor a camel,) slaves, and 
gold. The gold is generally in small bags, 
in each of which is an ounce, ralued at fif- 
teen dollars: it is extremely pure and fine: 
they have also pieces ol gold weighing about 
five ounces. This precious article is very 
common, and comes from the south-west, 
where it is found in great quantities. The 
pegroes wear bracelets and other ornaments 
of this metal, and Hadjee has presented 
Captain Dundas with some gold articles, 
consisting of part of a necklace, a pair of 
tar-rings, and some braids for the hair, si- 
milar to the fillagree work of the Archipe- 
lago of the Eastern Seas ; which he states 
that the workmen manufactured as thry do 
in Java and Sumatra, in the house of their 
employer, by whom they are hired like jour- 
neymen. 

«' He speaks of a tribe call* d Shullahs, 
who are a savage race, living in leather 
tent*, and of a warlike and brave spirit. 



They dress with the turban, and plae^ it in 
man) folds round their head and face, so 
as to prriect a great way, serving as a 
guard, and leaving only the eye uncover reef. 
They are armed with a l< ng s»word, *harp 
on both iides, though some of them earn a 
javelin. For defence they have a sLiiekf 
made of leather, about five teet long- and lour 
broad, which covers their whole pei^oas. 
Their dress consists of a blue shirt and 
white trowsers. He represents the women 
as being very fat, and having a protuber- 
ance behind like the Hottentot women, of 
whom we have heard so much. The Shul- 
lahs receive a certain tribute from the ne- 
groes of Timbuctoo, and never crow the 
river. During the summer they remain two 
day's journey to the past, but in winter come 
cloi>e io the city. Their women perform ail 
the agricultural lalours in the field. 

u We made inquiries respecting the cara- 
vans from Fez to Timbuctoo, and from 
Timbuctoo in various other directions. He 
says he travelled by the regular caravan tn 
three months and ten days from Fe* to 
Timbuctoo, but the year alter he went the 
same journey with a guide and two guards 
in twenty nine days, on a herrie, perform* 
ing four days' journey in one. There is no 
want of water during the winter time i but 
hordes of Arabs attack travellers at that sea- 
son. The heme is mentioned as being the 
fleetest animal that can be conceived ; it is 
like a dromedary, but is as superior in speed 
to the generality, as a race horse is to a cart 
horse. 

" There runs a tradition that there was tt 
one time a regular caravan from Timbuctoo 
direct to Cairo, but the disturbed state ol the 
country has of late rendered it so unsafe at 
to prevent it altogether. Indeed, as two 
Shullahs accompanied the caravan from Fei 
to Mecca, having come from Timbuctoo 'or 
that purpo.se, Captain Dundas thinks, in 
which Hadjee Talub agrees with him, that 
there is now no direct communication be- 
tween that city and Cairo. With respect 
to intercourse toward the east and south- 
east, our traveller speaks of Houasa f>eing a 
considerable city, but at such a distance 
from Timbuctoo that the latter city is only 
half way between it and Fez. It is described 
to be a place of great traffic, where the 
cloth used by the inhabitants of Timbuctoo 
is manufactured. Neither he nor Hadjee 
Benata know any thing of Wassana, al- 
though they are acquainted with a large 
place, twenty days' journey south-east from 
Timbuctoo, cahed Massana Beyond this 
place, to the south-east, are a people who 
eat their prisoners. 

" During our various conversations, 
Hadjee Talub mentioned, that eleven years 
ago, in I&67, when at Timbuctoo, he heard 
of two white men, who came from the sea, 
having been near that city. This was the 
year betort he arrived at Tinibuctooj and 
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he understood that the white men sold beads, 
as they had no money to purchase grain. 
He adds, that they went down the Nile to 
the eastward, and that general report stated 
that they had died o! the climate. This ap- 
peared to Captain Dundas and myself to al- 
lude to, and certainly all circumstances tend 
to prove that these persons were Mr. Park 
and Lieutenant Marty n. who could have ar- 
rived there about that period. However, 
the pacific conduct and friendly intercourse 
montioned by Hajee Talub disagrees with 
the journal Of Amadi Fatonma, who speaks 
of hostility taking place off Timbuctoo, 
which city is not in the Niger ; and in what 
regards the fate of these gentlemen, they 
differ as to the mode of their death. 

" It was natural that we should attempt 
to ascertain if it was practicable lor a Frank 
to pass from Fez to Timbuctoo, and if he 
thought the Emperor of Morocco would 
as-isl the views of any Englishman in reach- 
ing that city, which he answered with the 
greatest confidence in the affirmative. As 
to any danger with the caravan, he expresses 
a conviction that there is not the slightest ; 
but singly, he thinks, that great risks would 
be hazarded I further asked him, whether, 
if duly rewarded, he would accompany me 
to Timbuctoo, to which he assented with the 
almost readiness ; and added, that we could 
reach that city in forty-seven days from Fez 
on horseback, and that he would forfeit his 
life if he did not bring me back safe." 

Our author, after a tedious voyage up 
the Mediterranean, got on board the 
packet at Gibraltar, and arrived on the 
14th of June at Falmouth. 

The copious extracts we have made 
from this interesting volume render any 
observation upon the co?nposition of it 
superfluous, and therefore we shall 
conclude with saying, that it is elegantly 
printed, and that the plates do equal 
credit to the author and the artist who 
engraved his designs. 



Letters of Ail vice, from a Lady of J)/i- 
tinctimt. addt essed to the late Dutdieas 
of shortly after her Mar- 

riage, 12mo. pp. 248. 

Instead of introducing this inestimable 
little volume with any formal language 
of commendation, of which it stands in 
no need, we shall only observe, that the 
letters were written in the year 1774, by 
one of the most excellent and accom- 
plished ornaments of the British court, 
to her relation, whose attractions and 
talents long gave her an ascendency in 
the fashionable hemisphere. Of the na- 
ture and value of the banquet here dis- 
played, our readers will best form an 



opinion for themselves from the table of 
contents, which is as follows: — 

" Concerning the disposition or inclina- 
tion of a Wife — On the inclination or di>|>o- 
sition of a Husband — Respecting those who 
visit through Ceremony — Concerning the 
visits cf intimate Acquaintances — On the 
continuation of Amotion — On irresolution 
or weakness of Disposition or Temper — Oa 
Disputes which arise upon trivial ocasions— 
On what may be termed Absolute Quarrels 
— On Fickleness of Disposition — On Confi- 
dence and Secrets — Ol natural Imperfections 
or Defects — Qn the proper government of 
the Thoughts— Of agreement of Thoughts 
in the Concerns of Life — The necessity aijd 
propriety of Circums|>cction in a wife's Be- 
haviour and Deportment — On similitude or 
agreement ol Tempers — On agreement or 
conformity of Sentiments — Of being in pub- 
lic and in private in the presence of a Hus- 
band — On the government of Conversation 
— Of the proper Management of a Fa- 
mily." 

Though this correspondence passed 
between persons in the highest station of 
life, the advice is equally adapted for the 
conduct of the humblest members of so- 
ciety ; and the style is of that level, fami- 
liar description, which is best suited to 
give effect to friendly monition. Having 1 
said thus much in a general way, we shall 
confirm the remirk by some detached 
passages, taken from the letters as they 
occur, without anv attempt to classify 
them under any arrangement. 

" When a woman becomes pleased with 
flattery, :>he is not displeased with the flat- 
terer. She may therefore shew him marks, 
though innocent, of her favour ; but rest as- 
sured, that the husband 'tI.o hears a man 
compliment hi; wife, and perceives that ha 
is rather a favourite with her, will become 
uneasy. If an evj lanalion should take 
place, there will be disquietude; for suspi- 
cion, however slight, on so nice a point, will 
affect you materially. If, however, he should 
remain silent, he will continue to observe 
with circumspection, and the jealous eye al- 
ways sees more than there really is." — " Be 
not in haste to appear the married woman, 
nor think that a look of cart* or intense 
thought becomes you, or is the mark by 
which it may be known. Care approximate* 
very nearly to sorrow : at least in the indi. 
cations by which it shews itself upon the 
countenance. I would not have you eoter 
tain a thought of sorrow because you are 
married, nor would I have you look as if 
you repented of it. It would be doing in- 
justice to your husband, and it is a measure 
calling for compassion to yourself: but if 
you have the true spirit of a woman, you will 
know that there is no insult so great as the 
pity which other people pretend to hare 
for us.'' 
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" Remember that the.love which the mar- 
riage vow authorises, and which it should 
inspire, is no flight of idle fancy, wild, irre- 
gniar,and uncertain; it must be firm, per- 
fect, and inviolable. It must be the fruit of 
consideration as well as imagination ; and it 
must be known as a virtue as well as a com- 
pliance." 

The tenderness of affection, and the 
expression of it, must never be chasten- 
ed ; for, as this excellent monitor ob- 
serves — 

«' Since nothing is so honourable to a 
wife a* fondness of her husband, when 
•lone, so nothing is more unbecoming;, 
when there are witnesses to take notice of it, 
it is really aii offence against the company, 
and it may be suspected by your hunJMnd, 
Chat >ou may have some end to answer in 
ao dump, and that yon do it to obtain a cha- 
racter, which to you may seem an amiable 
one, although it be not so in reality. There 
is Dolhn.k, which ought to set a woman so 
low with her husband as this prostituted 
nark ol fondness; and there is not any 
Aing that wiH set her so low in the eye 
of the censorious world. That love, which 
if thus o»tt-ht<iiiou»ly shown before others, 
may be affected ; but that which is in secret 
must be r«.al, a b f rom the heart. There 
can be no disguise/' 

The necessity of watching* and govern- 
ing the thoughts is thus beautifully en- 
forced atid illustrated : — 

«* It has been my province to observe 
that faults in a wile generally arise upon 
alight iouwldtions; indeed, the worst of 
them proceed irom things in themselves very 
trilling, but their increase is certain. The 
acorn is. small when it is planted in the 
earth, but he must be very ignorant indeed 
who aflects to wonder at the large oak tree 
that grows lrom it. Watch the first mo- 
tions ot your heart in secret — correct them, 
if they he amiss; encourage and continue 
theoi it they be good, for upon these every 
thing will depend. They are the tirst shoots 
ol e%ery Hower that can adorn the garden 
of marriage, and of every weed that can de- 
form it. The) may be rooted up with ease 
while they are young, or they may be che- 
rished with a little trouble, and all the future 
prospect w ill defend upon them." 

The following anecdote, introduced to 
shew the danger of receiving any wrong 
impressions, or forming' a low opinion of 
those whom it is our duty to esteem, 
above all others, is extremely appro- 
priate: — 

" I will mention a circumstance from my 
own experience. Your uncle had a defect 
in one ot hi*> legs it had been broken when 
he was an in .. . i t, and badly set. When he 
first visited me, I could not keep my eye 
from this imperfection ; not good nature, no, 



nor good manners, could influence me to 
do what I ought ; but, believe npe, when I 
was sufficiently acquainted with him to. per- 
ceive the uprightness of his heart. ar»d the 
goodness of his disposition, I never saw the 
ill shape of this limb afterwards. I was is 
danger, from an incident, which I cannot 
remember without despising it most com- 
pletely. Some officious^ riend, after 1 bad 
many years forgotten it, said, she had oftea 
thought it was a pity that there was such a 
blemish about such an otherwise agree- 
able man as my husband was. I had more 
pain to get over this second crime a I ty tbas 
the first. My eye was again involuntarily 
cast towards it, and the peace of nay life was 
never so much endangered as by this otf- 
ctous per f on, because it renewed in aw 
mind what I had long forgotten." 

We could easily have enlarged obt 
bundle of gleanings from these delightnri 
letters; but, muntum d* tnbulu, and what 
we have exhibited will be sufficient to 
give the render an idea of the value of 
the whole correspondence, for the ap- 
pearance of which, and the portable form 
of the volume, the public is under great 
obligations to the tiditor. 

The Banquet ; a J'oem, in ihre* Canto*, 
with Notes. 8vo. Plates, 5s. 6d» 
London, pp. 144. 

We are sorry that our numerous and 
more pressing, though not more pleas- 
ing, avocations, should have ao long" pre- 
vented us from affording" our readers the 
satisfaction of partaking of the entertain- 
ment which this lively and witty writer 
has prepared for us. 

Though the subject does not appear 
at first sight, of the most promising" cast, 
and is, perhaps, not altogether adapted 
to the highest flights of fancy, yet our 
author has shewn that it is extremely 
susceptible of poetical embellishment, 
and has contrived to support the dignity, 
and add to the interest of his theme in* 
way we could hardly have expected. In 
doing this, he thus expresses the inten- 
tion of his muse : — 

" O'er trivial matters 'tis her care to haste, 
She pays her homage to judicious taste." 

He has, therefore, neither entirely 
confined himself to the description of a 
modern feast, nor taken the utmost ex- 
tent of the ranare which the didactic form 
afforded of delineating the manners and 
customs of every age and nation. In this 
respect, he has prescribed, perhaps, too 
narrow limits to himself, and left out 
many pleasing ornaments, which might, 
with propriety, have been introduced.— 
We do not mean to say that the poem, 
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constituted a9 it is, is a faultless compo- 
sition, but where " plura mtent" and 
there is much to admire, we do not wish 
invidiously to dwell on trifling defects. 

After a abort exordium, and sprightly 
exposition of the subject, 

But now my modest invocation less 
Invites the Muse to catch the game than 
dress, &c. 

tbc author proceeds to notice the re- 
pasts of the ancients which is the title 
and subject of the first canto, and in 
which we have the fruit of much reading, 
observation, and selection condensed into 
a small compass, without ostentation of 
•cience, or parade of learning : and, to 
have succeeded in this, is equally agree- 
able to the reader, and honorable to the 
discernment and talent of the writer: 
for, as, on the stage, those who assume 
the most simple and naive characters, 
ought to be endowed with the finest 
parts and most consummate skill, so, in 
the walks of literature, he who hopes to 
adopt the light, easy and graceful stvle, 
must possess a fund of information, 
guided by a discreet and mature judg- 
ment. 

As this elegant work is already, no 
doubt, in the possession of many of our 
readers, and we can safely recommend it 
to them all, our extracts shall be very 
short. 

We read, one evening, as he took his wine, 
Marc Antony (mark, not Marc Antonine,) 
Whose cook would half the Roman empire 
stew, 

In honour of a delicate ragout, 
That pleased the palate of the Egyptian 
queen, 

(The finest thing, perhaps, that had been 
seen !) 

Presented to the artist that had made it, 
(An author of veracity has said it,) 
A spacious city, with the streets and houses, 
All its inhabitants, and all their spouses ; 
A free imperial borough on the spot, 
With all dependencies, both scot and lot? 
Such was the grandeur of the Roman name, 
What borough-monger now would do the 
same? 

But rather, for a seat in Stephen's walls, 
Barter his dinner, stews, his cook, and all ? 

Canto I. I. 487. 
Of the spirited manner of the piece, 
the following from the second canto — 
Would you eat long, %'oluptuously, and well, 
Let, at the royal twelve, your silver bell 
Summon from park, from pleasure-ground, 
or lake, 

With welcome sound, your wholesome meal 
to take. 

At twelve ?— was ever such a monster seen ; 



'Tis twelve at night, sir, surely you most 
mean ? 

At twelve !— why all the fashion of the age. 
Will on the gothic author vent their rage: 
Send me to Coventry, or some lone cot, 
To dine with rustics on their hodge-podge 

pot. * 
I fly with pleasure — with Hygeia sup, 
And dine with her — an hour before they're 

up; 

And when they wake the night with clamor 

rous roar. 
On my hard bed contentedly I snore. 

Canto ILL 891. 
Of the more serious, the opening of- 
the third canto affords a favourable spe- 
cimen — 

A h, where is now the care-constructed pSe, 
On which the blooming valleys used to 
smile ? 

Whose firm foundation bedded in the rock, 
Seem'd to defy the elemental shock ; 
Whose lofty head, on taper columns reartf, 
Towering o'er thick surrounding mists an- 

pear'd ; ^ 
To shidd whose sacred walls, vast hSk 

arose, 

Capacious walls— as high almost at those. 
Far from whose towers, incensed with fre- 
quent smoke, 
The raging tempest howl'd, and harmless 
broke : 

Whose glittering spires the lake would oft 
behold, 

Deck'd, by the orient suns, in flaming- cold : 
While, with inverted honours eeen t«> droop, 
To kiss her polish'd bosom they would 
stoop ; 

Whose roofs were shelter'd by the guaixfiaa 

woods ; 

Whose feet were wash'd by tributary flood* 
That pour'd, before them, on their yellow 

sand, 

The nhaustless treasures of a fertile land. 

That pile, alas ! now moulders fast— where 
those 

Lon£ moulder in decay, by whom it rose; 
With threatening nod, and with prophetic 
gloom, 

Their ashes shrouds, and consecrates their 
tomb. 

Both in one common dust soon fate must lay, 
And mix this stony rubbish with their clay. 

E'en now — behold, the broken key-*to*e 
thrown 

Far underneath the arch in which it shone, 
While its dependant brothers, o er their 
mate. 

Bend trembling forward to partake its fate : 
The cmboss'd entablature, enrich VI with 
cold. 

Beneath the shatter'd pedestal is roird: 
The shaft, propensive from the lightoiart 
stroke, 

In vain outlives its taller rival, oak ; 

The fretted bossage, from the ceiling ript, 

Crumbles to powder in the yawning crypt. 
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The iranelutiinic pasres arc deroted to 

the affecting- story of Vatel, from a letter 
of Madame de 'Bevignl, which is given 
in a truncation among the notes in a 
gtvlc worthy of the elegant original. The 
rest of the notes contain many humour- 
ous i\n \ r toxical allusions and intertwin- 
ing anec lote*. 

Tiie author has since added a " Dcs- 
sert n (which our limits prevent us from 



entering upon at present, though it is 
fully worthy of succeeding to theSanquei 
before us); and still more recently a 
mock epic poem, called the Vcstriad, or 
the Opora, in five cantos ; which, from 
wh »t wc have lier.nl and seen of it, seems 
likely to prove one of the most engaging 
and popular work* of this class in tht 
language. 



MONTHLY, 

AGRICULTURE. 

Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, on subjects relative to Husbandry 
and internal Improvement of the Country. 
Vol. 1. Part l. 8vo. 1 4s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Illustrations of the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties and ^culptureof Lincoln Cathedral. By 
C. Wild. 16 plates. Atlas 4 to. 

In tne central advancement of British arts the 
topographical dfpi«rtment of all other* it univer 
•allv mlnvtu d to have atthin* d the nearest ap- 
proximal. on to i'erfc< tion, a superiority which may 
probably re-nlt from the cener*l encourHReroent it 
derives from that species of patriotism which 
ma l ti evrry nun more or less a lover and collector 
of our national MOtiquities. In this class the work 
before os has considerable claims to our comtnr n- 
dation, both as it conveys a comprehensive, and we 
doubt not. a just idea of one of the most magnifi- 
cent edifices of which our country can boast. It 
exhibits, on a scale hitherto u pretedented, the 
various excellent-it** of our mo»t eminent archi- 
tectural engravers. In this illustration the scien- 
tific and the picturesque are judiciously combined, 
the fcadin; features of each part of the fabric 
being given geometrically and in detail, and their 
fenertil rfl>tt by perspective representations poi- 
sesMn" that precision in drawing, and kobemessof 
cbinro scuro fur which Mr. Wild's pencil is so just'y 
admit c.l. In the historical and descriptive ac- 
count, the author has with great propriety confined 
hitnsrlf most scrupulously to his subject, and by 
this means has given us a very large portion of real 
information in a «hort compass. It would be im- 
possible to give, our readers any idea o'the work 
by extracts, hut we r.innot forbear to glance at a 
portion of the #arlicr history of that celebrated 
building. The c.uhedr;.! church of Lincoln was 
originally erected by Ri mieius, one of the first 
b'ahops appointed to an English see by William 
the Conqueror, and that pnit of the present went 
front is undoubtedly of that age. In 1124, the 
larger portion of the church bavin; been injured 
by fire, it undctwmt a thorough repair hy Alexan- 
der (the patrol! of Henry of Huntingdon) • m hose 
style ot architecture is also exemplified in the. west 
entrance. 

The present choir and chapter home, with some 
other parrs specified, were built hy Hugh de Ore- 
noble, better known hy the title of Saint Hugh, be 
tween the years 11«6 and 1C00, the n.ue, transept, 
and tower, in the first, and the. presbytery in the 
last part of the thirteenth century, so that it exhi- 
bits the progressive advancement of the pointed 
style from its first adoption to its arri-al at a stale 
of comparat've excellence. This cathedral is par- 
ticularly rieb in sculptural embellishment, and the 
W* relief* and lUluts gives in this work seem to 



REGISTER. 

possess surprivng merit, and prove that the study 
of the antique which prevailed in Italy duiiog the 
13th century was common to this c ouutry alio. Of 
the execution of the plates we cannot spcavk too 
highly, but as in a number executed hy different 
arti9ts. some tr.uat be better than others, we are 
compelled to s^y that the views of Messra. Byrne, 
Lee, and the two Le Keux. appear to desert e par- 
ticular notice; nor wouU we wish to he invidious, 
but truth demands it of us to s*y. that the choir 
by Mr John Le Keux ranks pre emioent not only 
in this collection, but of any of tiie plxtfis that wc 
have, seen executed by tlm celebrated artist. 
ARTS. 

Liber Veritas, or a Collection of Print* 
alter the original designs of Claude de Lor- 
rain, in the collection of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, Karl Sjiencer, Kichard Payne 
Knight, Benj. West, Charles Lambert, fcd- 
*v<;rd Turner, George Gosling, and Joseph 
Furrington, esqrs. Executed by R;chard 
Earlom. Vol. 3, folio, 71. 17s. 6d. 

Views in Greece. By E. Dodwell, e*q. 
Part J, imperial folio, Sfl. 12s. 6d. 

BTBLIOGRAPIir. 

Bibliotheca Brltannica By Rob. Watt, 
M. D. Part 1. No. 1. 4to. II. Is. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, being vol. 2 
of the second part of Longman and Co."* 
Catalogue for 1 8 1H- 19. 8vo. 2i. 6d. 

Barrin^ton's Catalogue of scarce books in 
all Languages. Is. 61. 

• CIOORAPHY. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, hart. 
By the Rev. James Baker, his nephew and 
executor. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Worthie* 
of Ireland. By Richard Ryan. 8vo. vol. 1. 
12s. 

This specimen of a work truly national is de- 
serving of a plrfcc in the library of every Iruhmaa 
who is a lover of his country. Many of the live* 
in this volume arc now for the first time printed, 
and even more that are not of that description 
contain much new infoimation, and the whole ap- 
pears to have been co npiled with the most iude- 
fatigable industry and c«>re. Much entertaining 
anecdote is displayed throughout the volumr, bat 
still we cannot help thinking that the witticisms 
so liberally scattered in eat h succeeding pace art 
incompatible with the sober graxityof a biogra- 
pher. The. preface has considerable claims to at- 
tention, as it contains much cuiiout matter i Hating 
to Ireland ; it is written with r»real energy, and 
be.-^ the tfnmp of * ?m prior and classical mind. 

The Life of the Right Reverend Father 
in God Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord Bishop 
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ef Sodor and Man. By the Ret. H. Stoweil. 
«vo. 12a. 

COMMVRCB. 

BolfTa Merchant and Mariners' African 
Guide. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

The Traveller and Merchant/ Financial 
Guide in France and Flanders, with Tables. 
By John Nettlestrip. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

CONCHOCOQT. 

Index Testaceologicus, or Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnseah System, with the 
Latin and English Names. By W. Wood, 
«sq. 8vo. Ms. 

DIVINITY. 

Cambrian Excellence j a Sermon on St 
David's Day, preached at the Visitation, in 
Caermarthen, on the 1st of March, 1819. 
By John Taylor, A. B. Vicar of Llanarth- 
ney. 8vo. pp. 23. 

There is a novel feature in this visitation sermon 
which we hail with pleasure. In general the 
clergy appointed to the office of preaching on these 
occasions, take some general topics connected with 
the ministerial duties, which being treated in 
nearly the same manner from season to seatou, 
lose their effect, and are considered as mere things 
. of course. The mode here adopted is admirably 
calculated to rouse not only the clerical body to a 
proper arul, but the laity tp the exercise of Chris- 
tian obedience. Mr. Taylor, who we take to be a 
young man, has given an excellent specimen of 
what may be done in this way. by setting before 
bi» hearers a neat eulogium on the character of 
.the apostle of Wales, founded on genuine history, 
and utterly freed from legendary romance. He 
has also added an affecting narrative of the mar- 
tyrdom of Bishop Robert Farrar, who was con* 
demnrd to death in that very church where the 
serman was preached, and burnt soon after in the 
public stre«t of Caermarthen. From these instances 
of piety in the see of St. David's the preacher de- 
•scends to our own times, iu a passage which we 
quote with feeling. 

" Docs not a striking similarity oceur to yon, 
betwixt David and one of his later successors, our 
celebrated Bp. Horsley.who for his able confutation 
of the same self-heresy (that of Pelagius) received 
for his reward the mitre of St. David ; which mitre 
is still worn by a prelate no less learned than 
Horsley, and no less sealous and skilful than the 
Archbishop David himself, in com hating this most 
pestilent and deadly doctrine. Did our famous 
archbishop build a considerable number of churches 
throughout the diocese? And have they not all 
been adorned and beautified by the care of his pre- 
sent successor ? Through whose exertions that re- 
proach no longer lies on our nation, *' Ye dwell in 
ceiled bouses, while the house of tlie Lord rcmaineth 
desolate." And if I might allude to other causes 
of exultation, iu which we may safely indulge, I 
will add, that this see has never shone brighter, as 
to the learning and discipline of its school, the 
seal, seriousness, and orthodoxy of iu clergy, than 
el the present moment." 

We have observed that the preacher appears to 
be a young man, and this is confirmed by the inac- 
curacy of his observation on the character of Pela- 
gias, and his opinions, which certainly were neb 
ther so obnoxious as he has represented them, nor 
at all approximated to the Arian and Socinian be. 
testes which the Bishops Horsley and Burgess 
hue opposed. 



Tit* Revival of Popery, its intolerant cha- 
racter, political tendency, encroaching dt^ 
mands, and unceasing usurpations, detailed 
in a series of Letters to Wtfiam Wilber- 
force, Esq. M. P. By William Blair. Esq. 
8vo. pp. 262. 1 

That popery is always the same the members of 
the Roman church never deny ; but on the con- 
trary, they glory in the position as a proof of the 
unchangeableness of their church, and the firmness 
of their principles. Nor should we be disposed to 
. blame them for this stability, as far us regards the 
dogmata of their creed, and the ceri monies of their 
worship, were it not that while an increasing spirit 
of liberality has marked every other church and 
sect in Christendom, the intolerant pride and 
bigotry of the Roman communion remain unsub- 
dued by time or circumstances. It is passing 
strange that the advocates of unlimited concession 
to the Catholics should be <so blind to the real 
character of the Roman church, as to imagine that 
political power may safely be entrusted into the 
hands of those who aie radically hostile to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the united kingdom. 
Would to God that the Pretestants, as a body, 
high and low, rich and poor, the laity as well as 
the clergy, were half as stedfast to the principles 
of their forefathers as the Papists are to the decrees 
of the Tri den line council. But so long as tho 
former continue to relax and conciliate, so long 
will, the latter encroach in their demands, and in- 
crease in numbers. The piam. truth Is, though it 
has not been mentioned by either party in the par- 
liamentary conflicts that have taken place, that 
the Reman Catholics are looking to the establish* 
ment of th«ir church in Ireland, which chance 
they will justify by the precedent of Scotland. 
We are Surprised that the opponents of these 
iterated claims do not force their antagonists to am 
explicit declaration upon this po'mt. 

The perusal of Mr. Blair's work has drawn these 
remarks from us, and deeply are all true Protest- 
ants indebted to this gentleman for the interest 
which he has taken in a subject that affects Use 
vitals of our constitution. Te- that subject he has 
brought a mind of singular aeuteness, and he must 
have exercised uncommon iudustry in his re- 
searches to place the question in the proper point 
of view which he has done. We are fully con- 
vinced that neither the Romanists, nor any of their 
auxiliaries, will venture upon a refutation of this 
book, for the beet of all reasons) that no sophistry 
ran disprove the mass of evidence here accumu- 
lated. 

DRAMA r 

The Irishwoman, a Comedy, by Lady 
Clarke (sister of Lady Morgan,) performed 
at the.Thentre Royal, Dublin, 8ro. 3s. fld. 

Young Arthur, or Child of. Mystery, » 
Metrical Romance. 8v0. 14s. 

Fredolpho, a Tragedy in five acts. • Bf 
the Rev.*C. Maturin. 8vo. 4s. 

The Siege of Carthage, an Historical 
Tragedy, to which U affixed, an interesting 
Prelude, connected with the Theatre Royal, 
London. 8vo. 4s. 

EDUCATION, 

The Art of French Conversation, with an 
Introduction. . By D. Boileau. 4s. 6d. half- 
bound. 

A Short History of France, including tha 
principal events from the Foundation of th* 

Vql. XI. 3 Z S 
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Empire, by Pharamond, to the Restoration 
of Louis XVIII.; for youn? persons ; wilh 
six engraving* from origiaal designs. By 
Mrs. Moore. 12mo. 7s. 

A Short History of France, from tbe 
Foundation of the Empire, by Pharamond, 
to the Restoration of Louis XVIII. j illus- 
trated by thirty- two engravings from ori- 
ginal designs, and intended as a Continua- 
tion of a Series of Historical Books for Chil- 
dren of the late Mrs. Trimmer. By her 
daughter, Mm. Moore. 2 vols, square, 8s. 

A General Outline of Profane History. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Elements of Euclid, 
with upwards of two hundred wood-cuts. By 
Dr.Cresswell,M. A. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Logic, from the German of Kant. By 
John Richardson. 8vo. 9s. 

True Stories from Ancient History. 3 vols. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Grecian Stories, taken from the works of 
eminent Historian*. By Maria Hack. 
!2mo. 6s. 

Mathematical Essays; by the late Wra, 
* pence ; with a sketch of his Life. By F. 
W. Herschel, esq 4to. 11. 16s. 

A Copious Greek Grammar; by A.Mat- 
thises. Translated from the German, by E. 
V. Bloomfleld. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 
. Morgan's (T.) lectures to Young People, 
and an Address to Parents. 

Stories from Ancient History. 3 vols. 
18 mo. 7s. 6d. half bound, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

GEO LOOT. 

A Critical Examination of the First 
Principles of Geology, in a Series of Essays. 
By B. G. Greenough. 8vo. 9s. 

A Polyglott Grammar, in ten languages. 
By tbe Rev. F. Nolan. In parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each. 

HISTORY. 

The Medalie History of Napoleon. 4to. 
tl. 13s. 6d. 

History of Britannicus and her Sister 
©eta via. By Miss Sandham. 12mo. 

LAW. 

A Digested Index to the Term Report', 
eontaining all the points of law argued and 
determined in the Courts of Kings Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, during the 
reign of George HI. By Anthony Hammond. 
9 vols, royal 8vo. 11. 18s. 

A Digest of the Criminal Statute Law of 
England. By H. N. Tomlins, esq. p. 1, roy. 
Vro.21s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

An Essay on the Diagnosis between Ery- 
sipelas, Phlegmon, and Erythema. By G. 
|f. Weatberhead. 8vo. 4a. 

Aphorisms, illustrating natural and diffi- 
cult cases of labour, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
•nd Puerperal Peritonitis. By Andrew 
Blake, M. D. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of 
mpod -letting in the Epidemic lever of 
Hamburgh 4 By B. Webb, M. D. 

Opinions on the Causes and Effects of 
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Diseases in the Teeth and Gam*. Wntk 

coloured plates. By C. Bew. 8vo. 31s. 

A Report of the Practice of Midwifery st 
the Westminster General Dispensary, dork^ 
1816. By A. B. Granville. 8vo. 8a. 

A Treatise on Stricture of the Urethra 
By J. Arnott, 8vo. 7s. 

Observations on Hemeralopia, or Noc- 
turnal Blindness. By Andrew Simpson. 8w. 
3s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Medical 
Powers of the most celebrated Mineral 
Waters, and of various modes of batbisf 
By. P. Mackenzie, M. D. 12mo. 4s. 

Elements of Anatomy designed for tin 
use of students. By J. B. Sharp, royal 8v& 
10s. 

MILITARY. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Ionias 
Islands, with a series of correspondence sad 
other justificatory documents. By Lieut. CeL 
dc Bosset 8vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter, respectfully addressed to ha 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on oc- 
casion of the death of her late lamented 
Majesty. By Lysias. 8vo. pp. 90. 

There is a singular admixture of delicate poUie* 
ne*s and spirited freedom m this address. 1%e 
writer is evidently a moralist of the good oH 
school, and one thoroughly conversant with the 
reftued manners of the world. His language u 
elrgant and prespicnous ; yet there is a piquancy 
in it which pierces wkhout giving offence. Tbe 
character of the late lamented Queen is toad*!* 
with a masterly hand, and the picture is broach 
before the Regent to remind him not only of bis 
loss, but of his duties. 

We close our notice of this admirable per- 
formance, with an extract, which will abundantly 
convince our readers that the account which we 
have g'ven of it is sincere and correct. 

" There are those who appear to conceive, that 
the couit, while a frmale sovereign presided ever 
it, admitted of a strictness and correctness af 
decorum, which it cannot to expected to estribH 
under the superintendence of a Prince. Tbe op*> 
nion of the world certainly sanctions a degree ef 
laxity in the social habits of a house where there '» 
no female head ; and it may be argued that tbs 
same license must, under the same circumstances, 
be allowed to a court. The force of this reasoning, 
1 own that I am utterly unable to peiceire. Lfl 
it be granted, for atgummt's sake, that a Prior*, 
in his strictly private habits, in such parts of hk 
life as are unseen, and into which the public can- 
not pry without impertinence, may claim to himself 
privilege of measured laxity, which opinion, 
(though, iu my judgment, most unjustifiably,) 
grants to individuals of the same sex in stations 
lens exhalted. But a Prince at the Acavi qf a 
court ; a Prince acliug or appearing on %tale oc- 
casions ; a Prince even on sucii social occasioas 
as are of a more formal nature, and which only 
half divest him cf his robes of state; a Prince 
even in such parts of his properly private and 
domestic life, as are conspicuous to the public eye, 
and must be influential on public fashion ; stents 
to mc to be at least as much bound by the law* af 
decency, and by the obligation of paying respect 
to appearances, as a private gentleman at the head 
of a table at which female* af raek. aad « ha racier 
shy ale bt lb* gassls." t , 
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Sir Arthur Clarke's Essay on Bathing, 
with Practical Observations on Diseases of 
the Skin, Bilious, Liver Complaints and 
Dropsy. 4s. 6d. 

Among the many subjects discussed in this 
important essay, aie tho variety of baths in use- 
scale of their temperature.— Cold Bath, its pri- 
mary and general effects on the body— danger of 
going cool into the water — advantages to be ex- 
pected from cold bathing — diseases said to have 
been cured by cold batbiug. — Sea Lathing im- 
proper in nil eruptive complaints— other casts in 
which the c Id bath or set bathing is injurious — 
Shower Bath —Cool Bath.— Tepid Bath,—U% 
effects on the body — the best adapted for the 
purpose of cleanliness — advantages of tepid bath- 
ing during pregnancy— custom of the peasant 
women in Ireland— tepid bathing in infancy— dur 
ing puberty — in the middle age — iu old age — 
means of prolonging humau eiistenc — Russian 
mode of bathing practised iu Dublin.— IVarm 
Balh.-~\x.% immediate effects on the body — dis- 
eases in which the waim bath is useful — best time 
for warm bathing— catching cold, after warm bath- 
1ug, a groundless fear— warm bathiug useful iu the 
influenza — fortifies the syslcn against cold. — 
Medicated or Sulphur Bath,— its effects on the 
Skin— the salt water bath iujuriou* to the skin. — 
Diseases of the sMu— cause of cutaneous eruptions 
on thu face— the medicated bath or aitifkial waters 
•f Bategc — the bath used by Bonaparte — by Julius 
Cesar— by (lenry 4th of France.— Hot Bath,— iu 
effects on the body — douches or dry pumping. — 
Vapour Bath, its immediate effects on the body 
— useful in fevers— used by the Africans in fever — 
Pulmouieter— description of a Turkish hath and 
shampooing — vapour of boiling tar— general in- 
structions for cold, warm, and vapour bathing. 

Popular Observations on the Diseases of 
Literary and Sedentary Persons. To which 
are added, Hints tor their Prevention and 
Removal. By W. A. Pearkes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Society instituted at 
London for the encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, with the 
Premiums offered in 1818, vol. S7. 10s. 6d. 

Prolegomena to every future Metaphysic 
which can appear as a science ; from the 
German of Kant. By John Richardson, 8vo. 
9s. 

Principles of Science. By Cecil Hartley, 
J2mo. Is. 

A Description of the Process of Manu- 
facturing Coal Gas. By F, Accum, 8vo. 25s. 

Theory and Practise of Gas Lighting. By 
J. S. Peckerton. 8vo. 21s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the north 
of Ireland, By John Gamble, esq, 8vo. l?s. 
music. 

A Muschedula, or Music Scroll ; exhibit- 
ing an epitome of the whole Science of 
Music. By J. Relfe, Musician in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. 

Considerable praise is due to the author of this 
littie publication, for the clearness and brevity 
with which he has explained the first elements of 
the theory of music. The instructions are conveyd 
in a series of twenty diagrams, which being all ex- 
hibited In a single sheet, are placed immediately 
under the eye of the learner. Our limits do not, 
ef coone, enable us te enter into a detailed de. 



scription of the various plans ef explanation 
adopted by Mr. Relfe. We must however, observe, 
thai his mode of exhibiting the major and minor 
scales — of marking the situations of the aeml- 
tonet, (diagrams 9 and 10.) and thereby enabling 
the student to make an immediate comparison 
between each major key and its relative minor, is 
certainly the best of the kiud that we have had the 
good for tune to meet with; and dia.ll,in which the 
enharmonic scalds shown by three notes, placed 
in differcn t itaves of the same bar— presenting 
identity in sound, but difference in tot at ion, forms 
a useful practical lesson to the piano-foi tc performer. 
But the most novel and impoVtant feature in the 
Musical Stroll, \* Mr. Kelfe's new plan of thorough 
bass figuring. It is matter of surprise, that no 
fixed system for designating the chords of thorough 
bass has hitherto bctu established. Its utility 
must be ebrious to every musical composer ; and, 
besides, what advantage rau be gained from 
buithcning aud perplexing the memory of the 
learner with the various modes of figuriug which 
have heretofore been employed. Mr. Ilelfe's j»lau 
seems adequate to every purpose for which it is 
intended, and we sec uo reason why it should not 
be generally followed. A desire to avoid tho 
tedious and inelegant dirfuscness so common in 
the writings of musical professors, has, perhaps, 
led the author into the opposite error of cxti erne 
brevity. The publication i>, however, admirably 
calculated to facilitate the acquisition of the rudi* 
menu of harmony ; and, we. acco.'dingly recom* 
mend it as a useful assistant to beginners, whilst 
at the same time it affords improving exercises* 
to the student more advanced in musical theory. 

The Child's Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in conversation. 4to. 8s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natu rales Curiosse. Curiosities in Natural 
History ; taken from authentic reports of 
eminent travellers. By Joseph Taylor, fc. 5s. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C 

The New ^Era; or, Adventures of Juliea 
Delmour, related by Himself: a French na- 
tional Tale. By Madame de Genlis. 4 vols. 
24s. 

This interesting fiction exhibits a view of society 
and manners iu France for the last thirty years. 
Like the ingenious author of *• Oil Bias," the writer 
has described personages of all ranks, and criticised 
every tiling which in mauners appeared to her re- 
prehensible or ridiculous. 

The Hermit in London ; or, Sketches of 
English manners ; forming a companion t» 
the " Hermite de La Chaussee d'Antin.* 
3 vols. 18s. 

Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. * 
Cowper. 

The Carriage. By Maria Benson. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Pleasures of Wantj or in Love and 
not in Love; a Novel. 8 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Robin Hood, a Tale of the Olden Time. » 
vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Dudley, a Novel. By Miss O'Keefe. 
3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Errors and their Consequences ; or, Me> 
moirs of an English Family. 2 vols, lfmo, 
1*. 
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The Authoress, a Tale. By the Author 
of " Rachel." fools. 8vo. 5s. 

Gogmagog Mall; or, the Philosophical 
Lord and the Governess. 3 vols. 21s. 

The* Veteran ; or, Matrimonial Felicity, 
ft vols. S Is. 

The Smugglers, a Talo, descriptive of the 
Sea Coast 8 vols. I2mo. 19s. 6d. 

The United Irishmen ; or, the Fatal Ef- 
fects of Credulity. 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. 

Tales of my Landlord. Third Series; 
containing, The Bride of Lammermuir, and 
a Legend of the Wan of Montrose. 4 vols. 
12mo. 32s. 

The Exhibition, a Poem. By a Painter. 
8vo. pp. 64. 

The author of this feeble performance appears to 
be too good-aalurcd for h saiyrist, like Peter Pin- 
dar; and he is equally deficient in the requisite 
qualifications for being a panegyrist. If his pallet 
is not more productive than K. pen, we are afraid 
the observation may be applied to him in a seuse 
not very flattering—" U t pictura poesis.'' That we 
are not unchaiitable in the remark, we shall shew, 
by letting the bard speak for himself and hit friends. 
" Cknntrcy's a worthy uame ! those children slept 

A lovely slcrp in marble, hone's enamels 
Are precious things. And wliat should intercept 

My mentioning thee, Kenton, as the lay swells; 
Rich, classic, vigorous, thy works have crept 

Around, and hold my mind in geutle trammels. 
Ed ridge'* portraits are rich and powerful, 
Like some in oil, oi gaidena when they're flower- 
full." 

Alas ! this is neither poetry nor paintiug ! 
More Broad Grins; or, Mirth versus Me- 
lancholy. 12 mo. pp. 64. 

There is a servile race of rhymesters continually 
•ping those who have succeeded in ministering ts 
the public -taste The author of these trifles is one 
of tlits numerous family, and though not altogether 
destitute of homour. or a Jinark of versifying, he 
falls so far short of Cokman, as to render the imita- 
tions extremely wretched in \he comparison. This 
is the natural consequrnce of such attempt*, and is 
just the same as the conduct of a feeble, but vain 
artist, in presuming to pl-ce a picture of his paint- 
ing by the side of one of Reynolds or Vaudyke. to 
shew how well he has caught the manner of these 
masier*. 

The Vestriad; or the Opera, a mock 
Epic Poem> in Five Cantos. By Hans 
Busk, esq. Author of the " Banquet/* the 
" Dessert/' &c. 8vo. with several finely 
executed Plates. 12s. 

The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems. 
By Charlea Bucke. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Cries out of the Depths, Poems on Sa- 
cred subjects. By Mary Parsons, roy. 18mo. 
4a. 6d, 

The New Tory Guide, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lyrical Dramas, with Domestic Hours. 
By Cornelius Neale. fc 8vo. 9s. 

Lays of Affection By Margaret Brown, 
fc. 8vo. 8s. 

. Dramatic Scenea, with other Poena. By 
]Barry Cornwall, fc. 8vo. 6s. 
- Buonaparte, an Epistle in Metre from St 
Helena: to which are added, Sauve qui 
paut, Waterloo; &c. 13 mo, 5a, 64, 



Childe Albert ; or the Misanthrope, and 
other Poems. 8vo. 5s. 

Philibert, a poetical Romance. By Tboa. 
E. Grattan. 8vo. K)s. Gd. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other Poems. 

The Waggoner, and other Poem*. By 
W. Wordsworth. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Eastern Sketches, in verse. By Henry 
Gaily Knight. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mazeppa, a Poem. By Lord Byron, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. G. Crabbe. 
2 vols. 8vo. II. 4s. 

Ricbardetto, Canto 1 and 2, from the Ita- 
lian. 8vo. 5s 6d. 

The Gentleman, a Satire, written in the 
Years 1812, 13, 14, and 15, with other 
Poems and Notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater ts 
Lord Byron. 8vo. Is. 

Edmund and Anna, a simple Ballad, with 
other Poems. By E. Green, fc. 7s. 

Dunrie,a Poem. By Harriet Erring, fc 

T*he Angler, a. Poem* in Four Cantos. By 
John Ilenjy Church, lc. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Defence ot the Poor Laws ; with a Pisa 
for the Suppression of Mendicity. By 8. 
•Roberts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Poor Laws. By Jas. 
Macphail. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on the Philosophy of Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence. By J. E. Bicheno. 8vo. 
8s. 

Wheatley's Report on the Report of the 
Bank Committees. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Further Considerations on the state of 
the Currency. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 
8vo. 8s. , 

A practicable Plan for Manning the Royal 
Navy. By Thomas Trotter, M.D. 8vc 
3s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes of Decny in the 
Legislative Government and Representation 
of the Country. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
' Comments on some recent Political Dis- 
cussions, with an Exposure of the fallacy of 
the Sinking Fund. By A. H. Chambers,, 
esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on Emigration to Poland, 
and the Agriculture of that Country, in pre- 
ference to America. 12s. 6d. 

Insecurity of the British Funds, an Essay 
on Public Credit. By David Hume. With 
an Abridgement of Jeremy Beniham's Ra- 
dical Reform. By Dr. Colquhoun. Is, 6cL 

THEOLOGY. 

A Brief, Harmonized, and Paraphrastic 
Ei position of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
George Wilkin, A. M. 8vo. 9s. 

Thoughts on Baptism, as an Ordinance of 
Proselytism ; including Observations on the 
Controversy respecting Terms of Commu- 
nion. By Agnostos. 8vo. 4s. 

Sermons on the Seasons. By Archibald 
Alison, fc. 8vo. 3a. 

j PUtfoaopbical Dialogue* en U&e fytsUoioa 
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x>f Um different Communion* of the late 
Baron Starch. 8vo. 9s. 

Whitaker's Critical Enquiry into the In- 
terpretation of Hebrew Scripture. 8vo. 9s. 

Strictures on a recent Publication, entitled 
the Church her own Enemy. By the Rev. 
R. Lloyd. 8vo. 5s. 

Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity, 
By the very Rev. Richard Graves, D.D. 
8vo. 7s. 

Two Dissertations, the first on the Evi- 
dence on which men believe in the Christian 
Revelation ; the second on the Design of 
the Law of Moses. By William Innes, 
]2mo. 3s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Omnia Antiqua Restaurata, No. X. 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Topographical Antiquities of the History 
of Printing in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. By the laie J. Ames. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin. Vol. IV. 4to. 31. 13b. 6d. 

A- Chronological Dictionary of the British 



Isles, By W. Turton, M. D. toy. 19am. 

9s. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Scotlfwd. 
By David Webster. 8vo. 14s. 

Statistical Annals of America. By A* 
Seybert, M. D. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

An Itinerary of Greece, with Maps. By 
Sir William Gell. 8vo. 14s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVEL!. 

Narrative of a Journey to Persia, hi the 
Suite of die Imperial Russian Embassy, in 
the Year 1817. By Moritx de Kotzebne. 
8vo. 13s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
more particularly Persia. Containing Oh. 
servations on the State of those Countries in 
1810, 11, and 18. By Sir William Ouseley, 
With Atlas. 4to. 31. 18s. 6d. 

A Classical and Topographical Tour 
through Greece, during the years 1801, 
1805, and 1806. By Edward Dod well, esq. 
4to. 2 vols., with 70 Plates, by Chariot 
Heath and others. 101. 10s. 
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Geology. — THE following circumstance 
is well worthy the attention of those who 
study the philosophy of the globe At the 
back of the castle of Namur there is a hill, 
at the foot of which was formerly a spring 
of water. During the construction of the 
new fortifications of the town and citadel of 
Namur, the spring was, however, blocked 
up, and it subsequently disappeared. The 
farmers in the vicinity observed some vio- 
lent commotion under ground, on all parts 
of the hill ; and nothing could equal their 
surprise on ascertaining that the action of 
the waters of the spring had undermined the 
hill, and that it was moving in a mass, with- 
out either sinking or cracking. In a short 
time all that part of the road leading to Di- 
nant was completely covered by the hill, 
and it has been found necessary to throw a 
bridge across the Mouse to the bank leading 
to Ivoir. The country people in the neigh- 
bourhood have given it the name of the 
walking-hill y and it has been observed, 
that the weight of the water, which daily 
augments, moves it in the direction of the 
bonk or the Mr use. This is a circumstance 
worthy the curiosity of the learned. 

Astronomical Conjecture.— The celebrat- 
ed astronomer Bode, of Berlin, says — " En- 
quirers into ancient astronomy and chrono- 
logy often speak of the four periods into 
which the ancient Indians divided the dura- 
tion of the world. The first is said to have 
contained 1 ,728,000 years ; the second 
1,296,000^ the third 864,000; and the 
fourth, in which we live, will 432,000 years. 
Great pains have been taken to attribute to 
these numbers (which the Indians call Yug,) 
mysterious astronomical significations ; and, 
in modern times, attempts have been made 
to connect them with the periods of thamag- 
tetio poles of theeaft^eX the preten ti o n of 



the equinoxes, of the moon, of the planetary 
influences, of the accidents of the weather, 
&c. According to my opinion, they contain 
nothing more than the 2d, the number of 
seconds in a circle ; the l*t, 3d, and 4th, 
the decimal seconds in two days, one day* 
and half a day : for 

2d, 360° X 60*= 1,296,000, 

1st, 48h X 60 X 60 r 1,728,000. 

3d, 24h X 60 x 60 = 864,000. 

4th, 12h X 60 x 60 - 432,000. 

Some old Bramin and Mystic has proba- 
bly made of these second*, years ; and this is 
probably the origin of these chimerical four 
ages of the world. As far as I know, none 
of those who have hitherto attempted an ex- 
planation has hit upon this idea. 

A little volcano has recently made its ap- 
pearance on a mountain near Morbio, a 
village in the Swiss canton of Tessin. The 
explosion was preceded by an earthquake. 
The flames ascended to a considerable 
height above ihe summit of the mountain, 
and masse* of stone were hurled to a great 
distance. On the following day a large 
opening was observed in the mountain, from 
which the flames still issued with a strong 
smell of sulphur. Great damage was sus- 
tained by some houses in the neighbour- 
hood, but no lives were lo-t. The date of 
this event corresponds with that of the late 
disasters in Sicily. 

The Electricity of the Human Body. — 
Pr. H art man n, of Francfort on the Oder, 
has published in a German Medical' Jour- 
nal, a statement, according to which be is 
able to produce at pleasure an efflux of 
electrical matter from his body towards other 
persons. You bear the crackling, see the 
sparks, and feel the electric shock. He has 
now acquired this faculty to so high a degree, 
that it depends solely on his owb pleasure i* 
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make an electric spark issue from his fin- 
gers, or to draw it from any other part of 
his body. Thus in this electrical man, the 
will has an influence on the development of 
the electricity, which had not hitherto been 
observed, except in the electrical eel. 

Antiquities. — It is well known that the 
French department of Jura contains a vast 
number ot antique monument*, either Celtic 
or Roman. During some recent diggings 
on a piece of uncultivated ground, near the 
high road between Strasburgh and Lyons, 
the remains of some edifices were discovered, 
equally remarkable for their extent and sin- 
gularity. They consist of brick closets, 
twelve or fifteen in number, furnished with 
leaden columns or pipes, air holes, and a 
vaulted stove made of stone. The latter 
contained ashej and charcoal, in such a 
■tale of preservation, that it was easy to 
ascertain from what species of wood it had 
been produced. The monument resembles 
Hypocausta of the Romans, and there is 
reason to suppose it has been au edifice of 
that kind. 

Mr. Henderson has discovered, in New 
Siberia, the claws of a bird measuring each 
a yard in length ; and the Yuknts assured 
him, they had frequently, in their hunting 
excursions, met with skeletons, and even 
feathers, of this bird, the quills of which 
were large enough to admit a man's arm. 
This is a fact in support of the tradition, 
that the earth was formerly inhabited by 
giants, for men, not exceeding ourselves in 
stature, would have been helpless against 
birds of prey of this magnitude. Captain 
Cook mentions having seen a monstrous 
bird's nest in New Holland, on a low sandy 
island, in Endeavour River, with trees upon 
it, and an incredible number of sea fowl ; he 
found an eagle's nest with young ones,which 
he killed, and the nest of some other bird, of 
a most enormous size ; it was built with 
large sticks upon the ground, and was no less 
than six and twenty feet in circumference, 
arid two feet eight inches high. 

A circumstance of a singular nature, and 
likely to attract the notice of mineralogists, 
especially in Ireland, is at present the sub- 
ject of conversation among the literati of 
Dublin. An exceedingly fine specimen of 
diamond crystallized, has been found in the 
sand of a small stream in the north of Ire- 
land. It is of the species called by lapida- 
ries the yellow diamond, of extreme beauty, 
and remarkable size. 

Russia. — A German Journal contains the 
following extract of a letter from an officer 
in the service of the United States, concern- 
ing St. Petersburg!), and Russia in gene- 
ral 

" Though I was prepared to find St. Pe- 
tersburgh a magnificent city, yet, the reality 
exceeded my utmost ex lactations. I was 
astonished at the long streets, lined with pa- 
laces, and intersected by canals, with quays, 
built of granite, and innumerable bridges. 
There is nothing old in 8t Petersburg!], for 



the city has oot existed above a ceotsrry. I 

was informed that the Emperor Alexander 
annually expends a million of rouble* in em- 
bellishing his palaces, and the nobility vie 
with each other in the splendour of their re- 
sidences. From an accurate observation of 
the power and resources of Russia, 1 asm 
persuaded that that empire has acquired a 
preponderance which will enable it in future 
to brave every coalition. The Russian go* 
vemment can raise a million of troops, and 
nothing is spared for the discipline and 
maintenance of this force. The imperial 
gnard, which is quartered in St. Peters- 
burgh, may be considered the finest military 
corps in Europe. It consuls of 4 5 /MX) men, 
and, as they are well paid, and enjoy certain 
privileges, it is considered an honour to be- 
long to the corps. A fine figure is a great 
recommendation to those who wish to enter 
the imperial guard. A singular custom of 
this corps is, that the officers wear corsets, 
which contract their waists, and give them 
so me u hat the appearance of insects. 

" The emperor passes whole hours at the 
school of horsemanship, and frequently re- 
views the army in person. From what I 
could learn, the Russian navy consists of 90 
ship3 of war ; and, though its sphere of ac- 
tion is e xtremely limited, and it has to con- 
tend with various obstacles, yet new ships are 
constantly building, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that Russia is determined to 
establish an immense navy. Cronstadt, at 
the head of the Gulph of Finland, is a great 
maritime depot The dock-yards, arsenals, 
barracks, &c. arc kept in the best order. In 
the building of ships, the Russians seem 
principally to attend to strength and beauty ; 
but, whether owing to the bad quality of the 
materials, or the effect of the climate, they 
seldom last more than 10 or 15 years, and 
frequently stand in need of repair. The 
number of foreigners employed in the Run* 
sian navy is a serious drawback. They con- 
sist of English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, 
Germans, &c. It is probable the Russians 
will seek a more extended theatre of opera- 
tion, that they may. not be obliged, aa at 
present, to leave their ships for one half the 
year in the dock yards. If ever they should 
become masters of Turkey and the Greek 
islands, they will experience no difficulty in 
manning their ships; for the Greeks are'ex- 
cellent seamen, and they are already very 
numerous in Russia/' 

Paris, May, 1819.— The English Journal 
published here with the title of GalegnanVt 
Messenger, stated some days ago, that the 
remains of the celebrated actress, Mrs. 
Jordan, who was buried at St. Cloud, had 
not yet any secure asylum, because nobody 
had paid for the ground, for which thi 
municipality asked the trifling sum of sixty 
francs. The journal added, that this sum 
would soon be raised if every Englishman 
whom Mrs. Jordan had delighted by her 
performance on the stage wpuld contribute 
a penny. Immediately a great many 
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English came forward to pay (he price of 
the ground, and in three days after, the 
publication of the article, the remains of the 
celebrated actress were in safety. 

Among the new productions of French 
literature, a work by Mr. Charles Pongens, 
is particularly worthy of notice. It is called 
Specimens du Tretor ties Oriyines de la 
Langue Francaise, 1 vol. 4to. printed at 
the Royal Press. Few authors have en- 
tered into such extensive researches into 
Etymology as Mr. Pongens, who is mem- 
ber of the Academy of Jielles Lettres. For 
these forty years he has been engaged on 
an Etymological Dictionary of the French 
Language. Every word of the language is 
the subject of a learned dissertation, in 
which the author enumerates all the opi- 
nions that have been given upon the word, 
compares and discusses them. He follows 
the origin of all the known languages of 
the East and West, making use of the 
characters peculiar to each language. 
Hence this volume would not be printed 
any where except at the Imprimcrie 
Roy ale, which possesses the type of all 
languages. The volume which Mr. Pongens 
has just published, is only an extract from 
his great work, which will form six volumes 
in folio, independantly of a Dictionnaire 
grammatical raisonni, in 4 vols, folio, 
which the author has also finished in 
manuscript. The utility and great merit of 
the Specimen give reason to hope that he 
may soon publish these two important 
Works. 

Mr. Ravul Rochette, Conservator of the 
Cabinet of Antiquities, has published in 1 
vol. 4to. Two Letters addressed to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which he defends, against Mr. 
Knight, the authenticity of the Greek in- 
acriptions of Fourmont. It is well known 
that several men of letters, and particularly 
Mr. Knight, have accused Fourmont of 
having forged, or of having passed off 
as true, false inscriptions which he had 
brought back from his travels in Greece. 
Mr. Ravul Rochette, on the contrary, main- 
tains that there is nothing in these inscrip- 
tions which should raise a suspicion of their 
authenticity; and that Fourmont was not 
even learned enough to compose Greek 
inscriptions. 

The Society for the Amelioration of Ele- 
mentary Instruction, has lately held a public 
sitting to give an account of the result of its 
labours. During the four years that have 
elapsed since its foundation, it has spread 
the new method of mutual instruction all 
over France, and after the example of this 
kingdom, the neighbouring countries begin 
also to adopt it A thousand new schools 
have been formed in France. In the great 
. towns, associations have been formed to 
support and direct them ; the method has 
been introduced into all the French Army, 
and extended to the colonies belonging to 
France. The Society of Paris keeps up an 



active correspondence with that of London. 
These two establish meats are now two foci 
from which light is diffused over the whole 
Globe. Thanks to their seal, we shall 
soon be acquainted with the moral con- 
dition of all nations, by the means of in- 
struction which they employ. The Society 
of Paris at presents directs its attention to 
the elementary books. With this view it is 
endeavouring to collect the elementary 
works in use in different nations, in order to 
choose the best, and to have similar ones 
composed. 

The Academic Society of Rouen, has pro- 
posed as the subject of a Prize Essay, »< The 
expose* of the civil and military admi- 
nistration of Normandy, under Rolla, or 
the ether chiefs or dukes of the Normans 
who came from Denmark. 

Amongst the individuals composing the 
Mission from Rome to St. Helena, now in 
this country, there are two (Assessed of 
considerable literary and scientific attain- 
ments. The Abbe Bonavita, a Corsican 
by birth, independant of being a profound 
classical scholar, and historian, is an ex- 
cellent botanist, and well versed in natural 
history. M. Antomarchi, also a Corsican, 
but domiciliated in France, and professor of 
anatomy to the Great Hospital of Florence, 
is editor of the three posthumous works of 
the celebrated Mascagni, one of the greatest 
and most indefatigable anatomists of his age, 
and whose first pupil this gentleman was at 
the period of Mascagni's death, which took 
place in 1815. Two of these have been 
already published; one in 1816, entitled 
" Anatomy for the use of Painters and 
Sculptors;'* the other this year, called 
" The Prodriome," of the great anatomical 
work of R. Mascagni, containing numerous 
microscopic and other illustrations of the 
human body and its various organs. M. 
Antomarchi had commenced editing the 
grand work, which terminated his late 
master's valuable life, when the precarious 
and declining state of Napoleon Bonaparte's 
health induced him to join the present 
mission. He, however, takes out all the 
plates of this stupendous acquisition to 
medical science, in order to prepare them foe 
final publication, during his residence in St 
Helena. Several of the larger plates are 
six feet in length, presenting at one view 
the different parts of the human body, 
drawn with incomparable accuracy, and 
the natnral size. The minor illustrations 
represent details as novel as they are im- 
portant to science, in which the immortal 
author has illustrated the formation of the 
teeth, hair, nails, &c. in a manner that 
has excited universal admiration amongst 
medical men, while they promise discoveries 
of the most important nature in* Pathology 
and Physiology. Several highly distinguish- 
ed members of the profession have sec« 
these plates, since Mr. An to marches arri» 
val in London, more particularly Mr. Ash* 
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ley Cooper did not fat! duly to appreciate 
the singular combination of talents and 
perseverance necessarily employed by the 
©ririnaf author" and his worthy co-adjntor, 
in the preparation of this wonderful work ; 
to the more elaborate examination of which, 
we shall, most probably, return in a future 
number. 

RURAL EGONOMY. 
Mildew sn Wht€tt prevented at a very 
wtnttll expense. — " Salt, one part : Water 
right part*. With this mixture, sprinkle 
the diseased corn. Where the corn is sown 
in drills, this may be done with a watering- 
pot; but the best and most expeditions 
mode is with a flat brush, such as white- 
wasbfTs use, having- a tin collar made water- 
tight round the bottom, to prevent the mix- 
ture Gripping down the operator's arm, and 
Tumiift£ to waste. The operator having a 
pail of sah and water in the one hand, and 
dipping; the brush into the mixture with the 
other, makes his regnlar casts as when sow- 
ing corn broadcast. In this way he win 
readily get over ten acres in the day. About 
two hogsheads will do one acre : wherever 
the mixture touches, m three or four days the 
mildew will disappear; upon those parts 
that escape, the sprinkling must be repeated. 
If judkiousry cast, the mixture fails in drops 
as uniformly as rain.-' — This would, at all 
•vents, be an unexpeasive experiment ; and 



where the properties of salt for farming par. 
poses are at present so much canvassed, its 
virtues in this way may be fairly submitted 
to trial. That salt will destroy sadlock 
(sinopis artemis) growing: amongst wheat 
is certain ; that it will eradicate moss from 
grass land is also ascertained : it is useful in 
hay which has suffered from bad weather, 
and is wholesome for sheep, even to the pre- 
vention of the rot. 

A new method of destroying Slugs and 
Snails from Fruit-Trees. — Melt the ne- 
cessary quantity of tar, to which add suffi- 
cient pitch to make it dry quickly, and give 
it tenacity, and while melting, stir into, and 
completely incorporate with it, such a por- 
tion of horse-hair, cut very small, as wffl 
pervade every part without making it too 
thick. Apply this with a coarse painter's 
brush to your walls, a foot from the grotind, 
and in a band of about three inches in width, 
twice or three times over; the last time it 
must be dabbed on, to render it as rough as 
possible, and to allow the ends of the hair to 
project A circle must also be made with 
these ingredients round the stem of each tree, 
bo that no communication be left free from 
it between the ground and the fruit for the 
slugs to crawl up. This method is perfectly 
effectual, attended with little trouble, and 
not a tenth part of the expence of the hair- 
bands so much in use. . 
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fcEVIBW OF THE FXHIBITlOlf AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Continued from our last.) 
153. " The Penny Wedding" bv D. 
WilKe, R. A. This is a marriage festi- 
val, once common in Scotland, at which 
•ach of the guests paid a subscription to 
defray the expences of the feast, and en- 
able the new-married coupk to com- 
mence house-keeping. Music, mirth, 
and geod cheer contribute to enliven this 
company, and render it a favourable sub- 
ject for the display of character and ex- 
pression. Every stool and chair in the 
apartment is filled by the young or old 
of both sexes and various degrees. On 
the right, the howdy, or midwife, sits in 
very consequential form amidst a group, 
who are rather looking on than partaking 
of the sport or refreshments, though in 
their tarn to share in both, according to 
their wishes. A young fellow beside 
them is pouring out ale in a wooden nog- 
rm; and close to him, a couple of rant- 
ing young blades, a buxom young wo- 
man, and a jolly dame, upwards of thirty, 
are laying violent legs on the floor, in all 
the fury of a Highland dance. The ro- 
bust agility, frolick, glee, and grouping 
•f thtsa four are admirable. Their 



Hmbs whirl, their eyes sparkle, their lips 
speak : the mad enjoyment of the pas- 
time possesses them from head to foot. 
In truth of nature these may have been 
equalled by some of the best Flemish 
painters, bat no Fleming ever equalled 
them in vivacity of expression. Nothing 
can come up to that young fellow in 
blue : his features are, as it ware, on fire, 
ar.rl his very soul is ready to fly out of 
hrm with delight. In front of this happy 
group, a tub of whiskey punch, with a 
ladle, a pewter vessel, a bottle of cheiTy- 
braudy, lemons, and glasses, and the 
sugar bowl are laid, for the dancers to 
moisten with occasionally. A number 
are coming in at a door behind then, 
and eagerly jostling forward to partake 
in the good things of the entertainment. 

Refreshments are laid out on a table 
in the centre, which is crowded wit It m 
motley assembly of wefl-di*posed guest?* 
At one end, a respectable looking rnnn 
is busy in cutting up a huge pie ; and a 
Lowlander is seated next "the spectator, 
with his head bowed and hand raised be- 
fore his face in reverence, saying grace. 
A Highland bag-piper stand* near him, 
looking back, and the true Caledonia* 
character is depicted, with all its geouin* 
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shrewdness, upon his hard and weather- 
beaten features. A man is busily em- 
ployed in handing a chair to a person be- 
hind, over the heads of the regalers, and 
his bustling anxiety to avoid incommod- 
ing the company is ludicrously depicted. 
Around the table the bottle and glass 
are not forgotten ; and nods, and winks, 
and sly looks, that speak a single and 
double meaning, announce the hilarity 
inspired by the wedding and the enter- 
tainment. Near the left side of the 
apartment, the bridegroom, a hale, fresh- 
coloured young farmer, is leading out the 
bride to join the dance, and the brides- 
maid is beside her, stooping to draw up 
the heel of her shoe. A young man is 
drawing on his gloves and whispering 
some amorous secret in the ear of his 
partner, the bride's sister : a part of his 
xace and one of his eyes are concealed 
from view by her head; but the arch 
sparkle and roguish meaning of the eye 
which is seen, are sufficiently intelligible. 
A giggling girl who has over-heard him, 
is seated on a stool, busily employed in 
pinning up the sister's gown. The mo- 
ther at a table with bottles, glasses, and 
cakes, is looking back to her with a face 
of happiness, urging her to hasten to the 
dance ; and behind the good dame, the 
fiddlers are seated on high, close to a 
Window. 

We do not pretend in this brief out- 
line to enumerate a tenth of the beauties 
of this admirable performance. In va- 
riety of character, chastity of humour, 
and spirited expression, we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing this to be the very 
best of Mr. Wilkie's productions. The 
subject awakens all the mirth and happi- 
ness of domestic society, and draws with- 
in its centre all the "boisterous animal 
spirits of the laughter-loving youth and 
jovial elders in the rural vicinity. The 
artist has given it a full share of festive 
pleasantry and sprightliness, and yet se- 
lected his incidents with so much cor- 
rectness, as to preserve all the humour 
and archness, which pervade a wedding 
in ordinary life, without admitting any 
thing too broad, equivocal, or indelicate. 
If Addison, or Goldsmith, or Dr. John- 
ion, had been painters of these subjects, 
they could not have displayed a finer 
vein of thinking. It was so customary 
for a wedding in Scotland among this 
class of people to be productive of in- 
ebriety and its consequent license, that 
many artists would have been tempted 
to introduce such circumstances- from a 
mistaken notion of their being necessary 
tonaint the manners and customs of the 
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time and occasion : but Mr. Wilkie has 
seized the moment when all the inci- 
dental frolic and unbridled levity are 
chastened by the religious act of grace. 
Thus the life and pleasantry are kept up, 
and the sense of decorum is preserved. 
The composition may be divided into se- 
veral members or groups, which are duly 
connected, and each sustain the other. 
The figures at the door meet the eye in 
general as a crowd. Round the table 
the ' characters and incidents are more 
distinctly marked, and retain their full 
share of importance. The Lowlander 
pronouncing the blessing, the Highland 
piper, the man lifting the chair, and the 
girl tittering behind, are among the im- 
portant actors. These two parts of the 
composition are subordinate to the groups 
in front. The company beside the mid- 
wife, possess the advantage of place and 
force of light and shadow ; but they arc 
chiefly spectators. The principal merri- 
ment or the action is with the dancers, 
and the chief interest is where it ought 
to be, with the bride, the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaid, the sister, and her sweet- 
heart. The bride is a rustic beauty, in 
whose clear complexion the freshness of 
youth and health, and the look of gaiety 
and innocence, are blended with gentle 
touches of abashment and unaffected 
modesty, which throw a lively interest 
into her character. The look of the 
bridegroom is that which a fond mother 
would like to see in the husband of her 
daughter : his well-set figure, and florid, 
good-humoured countenance, speak high- 
ly in his favour. There is a simple purity 
in the expression of these two figures, 
which we never saw equalled in any pic- 
ture of this class. The bridesmaid is 
pretty, and her stooping action and the 
contour of her face and outline of her 
whole figure, are in an excellent taste. 
The sister is known by her likeness, but 
it is a resemblance without a sameness in 
character, and the warm suffusion of her 
cheek and her look, throw a light upon 
the laughing mischief in the arch eye of 
her whispering partner. The drawing 
is good ; the light and shadow arc broad; 
the colouring, in general, richer than this 
artist has produced ; the perspective of 
the apartment correct ; and the disposi- 
tion of the whole judicious aud masterly. 
Having noticed all these essentials, we 
come to a very subordinate concern, and 
that is in the mere handling. Mr. Wil- 
kie's devotion to his art affords a lauda- 
ble example to other artists. Far from 
having permitted his well earned fame to 
relax his efforts, he has from year toy 
Vol. Xf. 4 A p nnn | p 
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year, increased in diligent study. We 
are aware that even this commendable 
aim at excellence may sometimes be car- 
ried too far in certain details, so as occa- 
sionally to aifect the put it 1/ of tint and bril- 
liant decision of the touch in some import- 
ant particulars. But although in one or 
two heads we fancy we can discover some- 
thing of an over anxiety of hand, we ad- 
mire the cause too highly to do more 
than state our supposition, which, after 
all, may have an existence in our own de- 
fective judgment aud not in the picture. 

175. " Morning— Fishermen on the 
look-out," by William Collins, A. R. A. 
A robust fisherman, in a red cloth cap, a 
dull, reddish jacket, short grey trowsers, 
and large sea-boots, is standing on a high 
bank of earth, on the sea-shore, with the 
glass to his eye, looking out to sea at 
some light vessels which glitter on the 
line of light on the distant horizon. — 
He stands on the fore-ground, near the 
left side of the picture, and his face and 
figure are seen nearly in profile. He is 
about forty, and his athletic figure, his 
rough dress, and manly countenance are 
* perfect study of character. His black 
dog is sitting behind, looking* wistfully 
up at his master's motions. Beside the 
first, a young lad, in a striped red and 
yellow cap, light jacket, dark trowsers, 
and boots, is lolling on the ground, and 
seen in a back view. The implements of 
fishing, baskets, nets, a lantern, oars, and 
a tarpaulin, are scattered on the bank, 
in front of these figures. It is ebb-tide, 
and several distant boats and fishermen, 
and the remains of an old wharf, are seen 
in the shallows, which lie low and stretch 
across from the fere-ground to the sea. 
All here is still and cool, as if the morn- 
ing; had not yet wholly dissipated the hist 
misty obscurity of night. A faint tinge 
of purplish shadow mellows the trans- 
parent olive and dark greyish hues, which 
spread nearly across the whole extent of 
the middle ground, and unite all its ob- 
jects in one undivided breadth. These 
retiring hues are combined with the 
grassy and earthy tints of the fore- 
ground, which are also of a subordinate 
tone. There i* nothing so neutralized 
in this commanding mass, as to become 
cold, or lose its vital importance, al- 
though its sobriety produces a brilliant 
contrast, without any gaudy colouring 
in the brighter masses of the picture. 
The sun rises near the centre, just above 
the waves ; and the yellow light illumines 
the skies, the dark blue sea, the distant 
headlands, the vessels in the offing, and 
the figun-s and objects on the fore-ground, 



with a glowing splendour, of which w« 
can convey no adequate idea. The sun- 
rise, which is so deservedly admired as- 
one of the most perfect pictures in Sir 
John Leicester's gallery, is fresh, cool 
and ruddy. But this artist has proved 
that he can represent the same time and 
give it a different aspect : here the mora- 
ing is warm and calm ; the radiance i» 
golden, and the clouds almost motioa- 
less : its enchanting simplicity and chas- 
tity are its spell. It is not enough to 
say that it is an effect of Nature ; it i» 
one of her most delicious effects. TW 
hour is one, when all her purest sensibi- 
lities are newly arisen, and with a livelier 
feeling for intellectual enjoyment. TW 
scene, too, is congenial. A sea-shore, 
or a majestic river, is a spectacle of in- 
spiration to a poetical fancy. The sub- 
lime image of man's immortal spirit 
hastening to the bosom of his Creator, 
or of time pressing forward to mergt 
in eternity, presents itself to the imagina- 
tion, on beholding a mighty body of in- 
ters rolling onwards to lose iUelf, as it 
were, in immeasurable space. How 
many painters are incapable of leadiig 
the spectator's mind beyond the exact 
number of square feet or inches of pa- 
nel or canvas, on which their scheme of 
harmony and dexterity of pencil are dis- 
played ! How few, like Collins, can realize 
the hour and the scene with all their rela- 
tive illusions, bring back our most sooth- 
ing recollections, and awaken a warmer 
sensation in the heart ! But in every part 
of this fine picture, the execution is sub- 
ordinate to the sentiment of locality; 
the hand directed by the mind. 

Mr. Collins has also, the small whole- 
length portraits of Lords Charles and 
Thomas Pelham Clinton, twin sons of 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, in this 
exhibition. This artist has a charming 
taste in whatever he paiuts, and this is s 
pleasing picture ; but the subject does 
not afford sufficient scope for his fancy or 
feelings. 

2bU "The Post Office," by E. V. 
Kippcngill. This is the first time that 
we havt met with the name of this ar- 
tist; we have been told, it is the first 
picture which he has exhibited, and it 
certainly introduces him to the public, in 
a point of view so very favorable, that 
we gladly congratulate him on his suc- 
cess. 1 r is full of matter, and we most 
be brief. In the right corner, an old 
postman is seated beside his white horse, 
with an air of jaded indifference to all 
around him. A genteel and interesting 
girl stands near him, lookinf with ao air 
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of timid confusion at her father, who has 
just received a love letter to her, by mis- 
take, and is examining the seal through 
his glass. Her agitation, the hear I on 
the seal, and the hit of sealing wax close 
to it, in token of the kiss with which it 
was sent, reveal this mvstery. Two doves 
billing above her heaJ, on a part of the 
house, are an applicable emblem to this 
well told incident. A girl, with vege- 
tables, a boy, looking at a basket of fish, 
and a servant with dead game, kneeling 
to buckle up the strap of the fish-basket, 
are, in this place, detached from the ge- 
neral interest. The same may be said of 
a carter, close to them, with a shilling in 
his mouth, and two in his open purse. 
Two genteel young men are engaged 
with a letter close to the post-office, and 
the invitation, " Billiard*" painted a- 
bove, announces the accommodating bu- 
siness followed next door. The keeper 
stands in the door-way, talking with a 
glum-looking blacklegs, who is chewing 
the cud of disappointment on the top of 
his stick. Above, at the windows, the 
scorer and the implements of the game 
are seen. In fronts a genteel woman, 
who has been disappointed of a letter 
from her husband, is walking away with 
a look of interesting dejection ; and her 
daughter, with all the sprightly thought- 
lessness of childhood, is .looking up, 
laughing and calling her attention to the 
stage coach, which is driving off, loaded 
with passengers. A group of politicians 
stand near. A portly old man, whose 
dress announces his importance, holds the 
Times newspaper in his hand; and while 
lie is preparing his spectacles to begin 
reading, the barber, impatient to snatch 
a mouthful of news, has caught the cor- 
ner of the newspaper. One of these 
statesmen, who is seen in a back view, 
has the political register, marked " Cob- 
bet's, &c." sticking out of his pocket. 
A genteel young man holds up, in great 
joy, an open letter and a twenty-pound 
bank bill, just received in it ; and a man 
behind him is waving his hat, which is 
decorated with laurel : the laurel on the 
coach horses and one of the figures, with 
the blue ribbons on the coachman and 
guard, and the royal flag on the church 
tower, furnish reason to suppose that a 
victory has been obained, either at an 
election or over a foreign enemy. A torn 
letter, and the fragments of a blank lot- 
tery bill are scattered on the fore ground. 
In the right corner, the clerk of the pa- 
rish is reading with great solemnity a let- 
ter to an honest rustic and his wife, who are 



themselves incapable of deciphering it. 
A boy, on the left side, is holding up a 
letter and opening it at the end with his 
finger, to look in and discover its contents. 
A street in the town or village forms tht 
back-ground, and the church-spire, from 
which the royal flag is displayed, rises in 
the distance. This brief sketch which ne- 
cessarily does not include all, will show 
that this picture is full of thinking ; it it 
the production of a man of genius, who 
has displayed much taste and judgment 
in the selection of the incidents; and 
considerable knowledge of nature in the 
discrimination and variety of character 
and expression. The agitation of the 
girl whose love-letter is detected, and the 
unfeigned sorrow of the disappointed 
wife, are painted with gentle feeling and 
feminine delicacy. The joy of the little 
girl is equally well expressed. There is 
a degree of elegance in these figures 
which essentially heightens the interest 
of the picture. The other characters 
are duly varied and well sustained. The 
poking curiosity of theJank barber, the 
swagger of the democrat, the grave so- 
lemnity of the bolt-upright parish clerk, 
and the heavy rustic characters of the 
husbandman and his wife, who are lis- 
tening to their letter, are brought home 
to nature with no common fidelity. The 
want of studied composition, of a prin- 
cipal incident, or character, or group, or 
mass of light, is not altogether charge- 
able upon the artist, but upon the subject. 
The penciling is careful and delicate ; but 
wants a little fnllness and freedom. The 
colouring exhibits traces of the style of 
Bird, but is in a very small degree defi- 
cient in mellowness and breadth. We 
recommend the study of colouring and 
chiaro-scuro, particularly, to this artist. 
Having noticed these trivial defects, we 
are happy to say, that the picture, taken 
altogether, exhibits a greater fund of 
sterling merit than we ever remember to 
have seen in a first performance exhibited 
by a young artist. W. C. 

(To be continued,) 

INTELLIGENCE. 

Our readers will perceive by an adver- 
tisement in our present number that the 
Grand Series of National Medals, which 
has been publishing for some years 
past, is now completed. Mr. Mudie, un- 
der whose superintendence the designs 
have been arranged appears to have ex* 
pended a large sum of money in this un- 
dertaking, but there can be no doubt so 
patriotic a work will meet with national 
encouragement and support. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Have I escaped the European bloodhound* 
Montalbert baits against me. 
Brancho. Thank the Gods ! 
The brave attempts of this injured 
chief to avenge his own wrongs and those 
of his country constitute the principal 
ground-work of the plot. The discovery 
of the French commander's perfidious 
imprisonment of his friend, Trefusis, an 
English officer, in order, by spreading a 
report of his death in battle, to obtain 
the hand of his affianced bride, Claudina, 
forms an interesting under plot, happily 
connected with the principal. Claudina 
is a Carib, who had been saved by Mon- 
talbert, when an infant, from the sirord 
of a French soldier, amidst the slaughter 
of her kindred. He had educated her 
carefully, and, after having consented to 
her marriage with Trefusis, had fallen in 
love with her himself, and by working on 
her gratitude, deceived her into a mar- 
riage, in the belief that her intended 
husband was two years in the grave. The 
discovery of these perfidies by Trefosk 
and Claudina, is happily brought about 
and depicted with much genuine nature. 
The natural feelings of Kathelrade, a 
Carib, the foster mother of Montalbert, 
arc an important instrument in produc- 
ing the catastrophe. After Claudina, at 
the wife of Montalbert, in the untaught 
spirit of retributive justice, had received, 
by OmrealTs orders, the stroke of death 
at the altar ; the unhappy chief discovers, 
by a gold chain, which drops from her 
neck, that the victim whom he had just 
sacrificed to the manes of his wife, is his 
, daughter, that infant whom he had snp- 

[Brancho rushes toward the spot where posed put to death by the French sol- 
Omreah is supposed to be attacked, diers, sixteen years before : she confirms 

this, and dies in his embrace. Omreah, 
disappointed of his revenge on Montal- 
bert, and taken prisoner by the English 
soldiers, stabs himself, ejaculating curses 
on the oppressor of his race. We need 
not add, that this story is founded in 
probability. The circumstances are in- 
geniously contrived and flow out of each 
other, without constraint or interrup- 
tion. The characters are well drawn 
and distinctly marked. The manners, 
the costume, the wild spirit of the Ca- 
ribs, and their fierce thirst for vengeance, 
arc, in a great degree, if not altogether, 
novel on the stage. The passions are 
continually in motion; the agents intently 
engaged in pursuit of important objects, 
and the interests of the piece so well 
sustained— so justly connected, and fol- 
lowing each other in such quick succes- 
sion, that the attention of the audience 



DRURY LANE. 

IN our last, we were obliged to omit 
our remarks on a well-merited success at 
this house. On the 13th of May, a new 
tragedy, called the Carib Chief, written 
hy Mr. Horace Twiss, was performed 
with unanimous applause, and we deem 
it our duty to introduce a brief notice of 
it here, as a bold and judicious attempt 
to restore nature, truth, and probability, 
to the stage. The scene is laid in Domi- 
nica, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the story is founded in the conquest 
of that island by the French. The ma- 
nifold wrongs of Omreah, the Carib 
Chief, form vigorous materials for trage- 
dy. The murder of his wife in his pre- 
sence, and the loss of his infant daugh- 
ter, amidst the destruction of his subjects 
and their dwellings, by fire and sword, 
had occurred sixteen years before, but 
they are kept alive and fresh in his breast 
up to the very moment of representation, 
by the seizure of his dominions— by his 
having been sold as a slave, and a price 
set upon his head. These accumulated 
injuries are brought, with unimpaired 
dramatic force, before the audience ; and 
Omreah himself, enters upon the stage 
with all the burning vehemence of his 
passions in action ; he springs into view 
like a wild beast hunted by his lurking 
enemies, eager to obtain the reward for 
his blood. 

Brancho. Seel ■ 
"What raurd'rous spies are those? — two 

Frenchmen, lured 
By the proclaim'd reward. — Oh, save him ! 
save him ! 



and begins to climb the rocks. The 
clashing of swords is heard.] 
Logamah. He turns! — they strike! — he 
fights ! — he warms ! — he rages ! 
The foremost is disarmed — Omreah grasps 

And hurls him down the gulph ! 

Brancho. ( stopping in his ascent.) His 
fellow flies, 
And leaves the prince in safety ! 

Omreah. (without.) Chase the villain- 
Quick!— let him not escape to tell the tale 

Of our approach — quick — follow! 

Enter Omreah, not recognizing them, and 
rushing wildly on, as if against an 
enemy. 

More assassins ! 

What ho, there! — to the rescue! 

[Recovering himself, and recognizing 
Brancho and Logamah. 
Pardon, friends ! 

I'm chafed, and hunted, till my dizzy sight 
Scarce knows its office. Twice within these 
six hours 
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is never permitted to flag, and their sym- 
pathy is gradually wrought up to a high 

Sitch, iu behalf of the chief characters, 
lontalbert, although he had been tempt- 
ed by the force of love to obtain the hand 
of Claudina perfidiously, is, in the end, 
a sharer in our pity, with Trefusis, Clau- 
dina, and her brave father, Omreah. Al- 
though all the Carib energies are called 
forth, the gentler passions of the audience 
are chiefly touched. The death blow of 
Claudina is concealed, and the mind 
meets with no black and horrid villainy 
to revolt from in the representation. 
The author's good sense, correct taste, 
and generous strength of feeling, are 
discoverable through the whole piece. 
Hie language is characterised by an un- 
affected vigor, happily free from the po- 
lish of false refinement, and from neg- 
ligent common-place or coarseness. The 
author has wisely employed it as a means 
of accomplishing an end, and, if we may 
judge from the effect upon our own feel- 
ings and those of the audience, his suc- 
cess has been complete. The scenes 
were the worst daubmgs we remember to 
have noticed upon a London stase ; but 
in the part of Omreah, that admirable 
actor, Kean, roused the whole of his as- 
tonishing powers, and never produced a 
deeper impression upon his audience. 
Mrs. West was well received in Claudi- 
na; Benffough in Montalbert, and Hol- 
land in Maloch, were respectable. Miss 
Boyce, in Kathelrade, was better than 
we have ever seen her ; Mr. Henry Kem- 
ble is entitled to praise for his exertions 
onlv ; he wanted power for the character 
of Trefusis. The tragedy possesses a 
strong interest in the closet, and even 
now, the heart-rending voice of Kean, 
still rings in our ears and thrills our 
blood. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of June this 
Theatre closed for this season. The per- 
formance was the play of Henry IV. in 
which Mr. S. Kemble performed Sir John 
Falstaff. At the conclusion, he pro- 
nounced a farewel address, to a crowded 
house ; announced the intention of new 
decorations, and an increase of the body 
of performers during the recess; and 
denied the existence of any plot, or un- 
due exercise of power behind the cur- 
tain, as had been asserted, and generally 
believed.— The present debt of the thea- 
tre, with the additions of this season, is 
90,922/. 7s. The receipts, up to the 25th 
of May last, are 35,906/. ; the expendi- 
ture, 37,293/. 12s. the deficit 1297/. 12*. 
Mr. Stephen Kemble has resigned his 
engagement, and the house is now to be 



let. Mr. Arnold, of the English Opera, 
is about to make proposals for the ma- 
nagement, and should he obtain the lease, 
from his known abilities and activity much 
may be augured. Mr. Kean has offered 
to undertake it at 8000/. per annum. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

OX Wednesday, the 9th of June, Mrs. 
Siddons performed Lady Randolph, for 
the benefit of her brother, Mr. Charles 
Kemble. Thii house was filled in a few 
minutes after the opening of the doors, 
and we were happy once more to see this 
great actress display her powers. She 
was received with an enthusiastic greet- 
ing. Her delivery of the narrative rela- 
tive to the birth and supposed death of 
Douglas was very fine, and her question- 
ing of old Norval and her parting with 
Douglas, were equal to any performance 
in her prime. When Douglas enquired 
" But did my sire surpass the rest of men 
" As thou excellest all of womankind ?" 

the audience burst into a thunder of ap- 
plause* which continued for many mi- 
nutes. Her acting was excellent through- 
out. 

NEW ENGLISH OPSRA. 

THIS house, which possesses in its na- 
tional name and object, as well as in the 
spirit of the manager and the present 
strength of the company, a powerful 
claim upon the favor of a British public* 
was opened on Monday, June the 21st. 
We must do Mr. Arnold, the proprietor, 
the justice to say, that he has spared no 
cxpence of tasteful decoration and em- 
• bellishment to fit it up iu a style of at- 
tractive elegance. The whole is novel 
and fanciful, and the general effect strik- 
ingly brilliant. The orchestra has been 
reinforced by several performers from 
DruryLane; and among the actors we 
are happy to see a valuable accession in 
Dowton, who is himself a host; and 
Harley, whose various merits have ren- 
dered him a favorite. Mr.W.S.Chatterly, 
who, in antiquated foppish lovers is equal 
to King, and who possesses a happy ver- 
satility of talents; Wrench, a lively 
shewy performer of fashionable rakes"; 
Wilkinson, a ludicrous, rustic simpleton ; 
and Huckel, who possesses considerable' 
broad humour in low life ,* are not new to 
these boards. Among the vocal performers 
are, Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. Pearmjin, Mr. 
Broadhurst, and a Mr. O Callaghan, a 
young Irishman, of good figure. Among 
the ladies are, Miss Kelly, Miss Love, 
Miss I. Stevenson, and Mrs. Grove. The 
house has been well and fashionably at* 
tended; the pieces have been hitherto 
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rot up with judgment and ability, and as 
lovers of the English Opera, \te con- 
g ratulate the town upon this opportu- 



nity of manifesting its genuine indepen- 
dent state, in the patronage of this truly 
national and delightful entertainment. 



PROCEEDINGS OF 

SOCIETY OP ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &C. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of June, we attend- 
ed the annual distribution of the Rewards 
adjudged by this excellent Society. The 
great room, Freemasons' Hall, was crowded 
to excess, and a more gratifying display of 
talent, rank, and beauty, is not to be wit- 
nessed on any public occasion, than adorned 
this grand national spectacle. Owing to the 
indisposition of the Duke of Sussex, the Pre- 
sident, Dr. Powell, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents, was called to the chair, and acquitted 
himself excellently in that arduous situation. 
He opened the business of the day by stat- 
ing the cause of his Royal Highness's ab- 
sence, and of his appearing as his substi- 
tute ; at the same time paying a handsome 
compliment to the uuwearied zeal and dili- 
gence of the secretary, Mr. Aikin, who, 
when he heard of the Duke's inability to 
attend, bad exerted himself to the utmost to 
supply the vacant place with some noble- 
man; whose dignity and talents would have 
added weight to the solemnity they had to 
celebrate. Failing in this respect, the task 
had devolved on him, and though a humble 
individual, whose efforts must want the in- 
fluence possessed by their Royal President, 
his great extent of knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with every subject before them, and 
above all, the charm which his condescen- 
sion never failed to impart to the rewards 
bestowed, he trusted that, surrounded as he 
was by genius and elevated station, his ser- 
vices would be accepted by this brilliant as- 
sembly, whose indulgence he solicited. 

The secretary now read an address, in 
which he took a view of the rise and progress 
of the society, and of the beneficial effects 
produced by its labours on the various de- 
partments of Arts, Science, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, to which its attention and 
encouragement were devoted. He adverted 
to the branching off of the Royal Academy 
in 1778, and to the detached provincial 
Agricultural Associations which had more 
recently sprung up, and relieved the parent 
stock from a portion of that charge which 
related to the Fine Arts and to Rural Eco- 
nomy. Still, however, the society retain- 
ed to itself the privilege of fostering early ta- 
lent, and of promoting the important object 



PUBLIC SOCIETIES, 
of planting timber by honorary premium* ; 
and many of the candidates for these dis- 
tinctions would be found on the lists to-day. 

Mr. Aikin having concluded this address, 
Dr. Powell proceeded to the distribution of 
the rewards. Dr. Thackeray, of Chester; 
Ralph Creyke, esq. of Dotterill Park ; and 
C. Fyche Palmer, esq. of Luckley, had se- 
verally the gold, silver, and silver Ceres me- 
dals for planting 188, 187, and 1 15 acres of 
forest trees. Three other prizes were 
granted in the department in Agricuksse 
and Rural Economy ; viz. the silver las 
medal and 15 guineas to Mr. J. Beekway, 
of Lewisham, Kent, for a machine for 
weighing and binding hay ; by ihic ingemV 
ous contrivance the hay is cut into trusses, 
bound, and accurately weighed at the same 
time ; it has been tried on a large scale, and 
proved to be so eminently useful a machine 
ior hay husbandry, that we have litte doubt 
it will come into very general application : 
— to Mr. T. Lane, of Slockwell, for a fruit- 
gatherer, 10 guineas; this consists of along 
pole, at the top of which a pair of forceps, 
something like tongs, composed of rings aiod 
covered with soft leather, open and shot 
by means of a spring at the bottom, and 
thus pull the fruit without injury : — to Mr. 
E. Roberts, of Mold, Flintshire, five gui- 
neas, for a churn, in which two actions work 
at the same time. 

Chemistry.— In this class, John Young, 
esq. surgeon, Edinburgh, received the gold 
Isis Medal for the cultivation of the poppy, 
and thence collecting and preparing opium 
in Britain ; and Mr. W. Cook, of Prescot- 
street, London, the silver medal, for pre- 
serving anatomical preparations in brine. 
The chairman observed, upon the former, 
that it would be of great consequence, as 
perfectly supplying the place of an article 
of costly importation ; and upon the latter, 
that it would save a large consumption of 
spirits of wine ; had preserved subjects for 
more than three years ; and would be of 
extraordinary utility for the preservation of 
objects of natural history in distant climates, 
where the ingredient hitherto employed 
could not be obtained. — The rewards in the 
class of Polite Arts amounted to no fever 
than fifty-seven. 
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patents. sibilityof running amain if employed in 
l Lh } AU ^ I,0RNB *> °f Howick, Korthum- raising or lowering Weights. Jan. 1818. 
berland, for a Machine or Apparatus for THE invention consists in a new combi- 
ne purpose of acquiring a very high nation of certain known mechanical princt- 
«eAanu?«/ rover in a small compass, pies and powers, and in their applicatioa or 
•»« uiUh little Friction, without the pot- adaptation to various purposes ,according is 
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tfie modes hereinafter detailed, and not in 
the separate parts of which the machine is 
compounded. Two wheels firmly fixed on 
the same axis, so as to be incapable of mov- 
ing separately, are made to revolve round, 
within, or upon another wheel which is not 
at liberty to move with them, and which 1 
call the primary wheel. One of these first- 
mentioned wheels (which may be called 
double wheels) is connected with the primary 
wheel, by teeth, cogs, chains, straps, ropes, 
or the friction of rough surfaces, and they 
both are made to revolve round their own 
axis, by performing a revolution round the 
axis of the primary wheel; the primary 
wheel is not attached to the axis which 
passes through it, but is occasionally fixed 
to the frame of the machine. Another 
wheel is firmly fixed upon this axis, which I 
therefore call the axis wheel ; and upon this 
axis is also fixed the barrel or any other 
mechanism, which is to produce the effect 
intended by the machine. The axis wheel 
is put in motion by the other double wheel, 
by means of a winch applied to the metal 
frame, in which the double wheels move. 
All the wheels abovementioned may be 
either circular, or of such other forms as to 
be capable of acting upon each other in the 
ordinary manner of toothed wheels or band- 
riggers ; and if a wheel is employed broad 
enough to work both in the axis and primary 
wheel, one such wheel will in some cases 
answer the purpose of both the double* 
wheels, that is, when both the double wheels 
are equal as to the number of teeth to each 
other, and the primary and axis wheels 
have a considerable number of teeth, the 
power gained by this machine is to unity, 
as the entire revolution of the axis wheel is 
to that portion of it which it moves during a 
complete turn of the winch ; the radii of 
the barrel and of the winch being consider- 
ed in this case equal. 

Josbph Manton, of Davis-street, Berke- 
ley-square, Gun-maker, for certain 
Primers for Fire Arms, and also certain 
improvements in the construction of cer- 
tain of the Parts of Fire Arms. Aug. 8, 
1818. 

The primers for fire-arms are small hol- 
low tubes, made of very thin metal or other 
suitable substances. The dimension of the 
tubes must be according to the size of the 
piece to which they are to be applied as 
primers ; but for a musket or fowling-piece 
they should he from half an inch to three 
quarters of an inch in length, and from one- 
tenth to one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and open at both ends. To prepare the 
primers for use, the interior of the tube is 
filled (or partly filled) with a detonating or 
fulminating substance or powder, which 
will explode and produce fire when struck 
with a sudden blow, which substance is well 
known, being already in use for discharging 
lire-arms by percussion. The open ends of 
ths primers art stopped with beet-wax to 



retain the fulminating substance in the tube, 
and preserve the same from damp. The 
metal or other substance of which the primer 
is composed must be thin, because the de- 
tonating powder or substance is to be ex- 
ploded by a blow struck on the outside of 
the primer as hereinafter described. The 
primer being supported against a solid sup- 
port, the tube is crushed or squeezed up by 
the blow, so as to explode the detonating 
powder or substance within it My im- 
provement in the construction of certain of 
the parts of fire-arms, consists in the form 
and arrangement of certain parts of the 
lock, which parts are adapted to receive one 
of the aforesaid primers, and hold it in a 
proper position to be struck by a projecting 
part of the cock of the lock, and in which 
position it will, on exploding or detonating, 
fire the gunpowder with which the piece is 
charged. 

These improvements in the lock are aa 
follows : In place of the pan of the look is a 

£iece of solid metal, projecting from the 
>ck plate, and made with a flat surface, 
against which the primer is supported 
whilst it receives the blow of the cock. Ia 
place of the hammer of the lock, I apply 
what I call a primer holder, because it partly 
covers the primer, and holds it by the gentle 
pressure of a spring against the aforesaid 
flat surface, in such position that one end of 
the primer applies to the touch-hole of the 
piece, and the length of the primer is nearly 
in the line or direction of the touch-hole. On 
the under side of the primer holder is a 
groove, which enables it the better to hold 
the primer in its said position, and which 
permits the primer to be introduced be- 
tween the said primer holder and the said fiat 
surface. The primer holder has an opening 
cut through it, to expose the middle part of 
the primer which lies beneath it, and when 
the cock of the lock is let fly, the projecting 
end thereof passes through this opening, and 
strikes suddenly upon the outside of the 
primer with sufficient force to explode the 
fulminating powder or substance contained 
in the primer. 

The flash of fire from the end of the 
primer communicates fire, by the touch- 
hole, to the gunpowder contained in the 
barrel of the gun. 

PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Edward Heard, of Brighton, Sussex, 
chemist, for certain processes, means, or 
methods, of hardening and improving tal- 
low and other animal fats and oils, so as to 
manufacture therewith candles of a superior 
quality to those at present made from tal- 
low. Dated Feb. 1819. 

Thomas Brocksopp, of Fore-street, 
Cripplegate, I^ondon, grocer and tea-dealer, 
for the application of certain machinery to 
the purpose of breaking or crushing of 
sugar. Feb. 

James Jbffray, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
professor of anatomy in the University ef 
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Glasgow, for certain combinations of and 
improvements in machinery, to be moved 
by wind, steam, animal strength, water or 
other power, by means of which boats, 
barges, ships, or other floating vessels may 
be propelled or moved in water, and which 
invention is further applicable to other use- 
ful purposes. March. 

William Millward, of Eaton, Bucks, 
shoemaker, for an improvement on skaites, 
and in fixing the same on the feet. March. 

Samuel Haycrapt, of Birmingham, 
"Warwickshire, spoon-manufacturer, for cer- 
tain improvements in manufacturing spoons, 
forks, and other articles of iron, silver, or 
other suitable metal, by the application of 
certain machinery, hitherto unused for that 
purpose, and improvements in such ma- 
chinery. March. 

William Tyror, of Liverpool, Lanca- 
shire, coachmaker, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of pumps, and in 
the machinery for working the same. 
March. 

William Nbale, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, whitesmith, for combination of 
machinery calculated to increase power, to 
be worked by manual labour, or other suit- 
able means March. 

./Eneas Morrison, of Glasgow, writer, 
for a combination of certain processes and 
manufactures, whereby animal and vegeta- 
ble food may be preserved for a great length 
of time, which will be of great benefit and 
advantage to our subjects both at home and 
abroad. March. 

Johh Outhbtt, of Vauxhall Walk, 
Surrey, civil engineer, for improvements in 
the construction, arrangement, and combi- 
nation of the series of apparatus used for 
the production of gas from pit coal and 
other substances, and for purifying, store- 
in£, and delivering, for the purposes of illu- 
mination, and for the application of certain 
parts of the said improved apparatus to other 
ascful purposes. March. 

Thomas Morton, of Leith, ship-builder, 
for a method of dragging ships out of water 
on dry land. March. 

William Robinson, of Saffron-Wal- 
den, pssex, surveyor and builder, for cer- 
tain new or improved apparatus to be at- 
tached to all sorts of doors and door jambs, 
and hangjng stiles, fqr the purpose of pre- 
Yenting, when shut, the admission of exter- 
nal' air into* rooms, apartments, or other 
places. .Marclj. 

NEW ' INVENTIONS. 

Experiments have, .been made at Ports- 
mouth", on the application of a grass a com- 
mon product pf New Zealand, to the manu- 
facture of large and small ropes, of which a 
favourable report has been given. The grass 
is strong, pliable, and very silky in its nature, 
and may be cut thrice a .year. It may be 
brought into this country at the estimated 



price of eight pounds per too, or about one 
seventh the price of hemp. 

Captain Man by of the Royal Navy, has 
invented and completed a light fire cvxrt 
which was lately exhibited at the royaJ bar- 
racks at Yarmouth. It is provided with 
every necessary apparatus for extinguishing 
fires, to be applied by one man only on the 
first alarm. 

Sea Clamm. — Among the contributions 
to general knowledge, made by the historian 
of the expedition to Baffin's Bay (CapL 
Ross,) not the least in value is his account 
of the instrument invented by himself, for 
taking the soundings at any fathomable 
depth. The following is a discriptton of the 
structure and operation of this machine, the 
Sea Clamm, as it has been called by its 
inventor : — It is u a hollow parallelogram of 
cast iron, (1 cwt.) 18 inches long, six by six, 
and four by five inches wide. A spindle 
passes through it, to a joint of which the 
forceps are attached and kept extended by a 
joint bolt : when the bolt touches the ground 
the forceps act, and are closed by a cast 
iron weight slipping down the spindle, and 
keeping fast the contents till brought op for 
examination." 

By this instrument the deepest soundings 
ever reached in Baffin's Bay, were taken at 
1050 fathoms ; and it was ascertained that 
the bottom of the sea, like the land, was 
very mountainous. The mud was extremely 
soft: lat. 72. 23. 

" The instrument came up completely 
full, containing about six pounds of mud, 
mixed with a few stones and some sand. 
Although this mud was a substance to ap- 
pearance much coarser than that which we 
had before obtained, it was also of a much 
looser nature, and had in it no insects or 
organic remains : but a small star-fish was 
found attached to the line below the point 
marking 800 fathoms. The instrument 
took 27 minutes to decend the whole dis- 
tance. When at 500 fathoms, it descended 
at the rate of one fathom per second, and 
when near 1000 fathoms down, it -look one 
second and a half per fathom." 

It took an hour " for all bauds" to get it 
up again from this prodigious depth, and 
the result of the experiments, by the self 
registering thermometer w hich it took down, 
proved that the water was colder in propor- 
tion as it became deeper. The temperature 
at 6C0 fathoms was 25 and a half ; at 400. 
28; at 200, 20; and 100, 30. 

The Active frigate, Capt. Sir James Alex- 
ander Gordon, K.C.B. was moved out of 
Portsmouth-harbour, against wind and tide, 
by means of Lieut. Jas. Burton's invention 
for impelling ships in a calm, with two pad- 
dle weels, which are fixed on a spindle, or 
axle-tree, projecting from the ship's side, 
immediately under the main deck, and just 
before the gangway. The Active started 
from the upper part of the harbour about 
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first quarter flood, and succeeded in getting 
abreast of the platform, against an increas- 
ing contrary tide, running about two and an 
half knots, in a narrow channel, and alight 
bree2e of contrary wind, when the wind 
freshening, and it being against the orders 
of that port that a ship of war should anchor 
in the narrows, she was dropped into the 
harbour again. In this movement the use 
of the paddles were seen, as they worked 
backwards with equal facility ; neither warp 
nor boat aided her until she anchored again. 
Had she started from the harbour's mouth, 
and at an earlier period of the tide, she 
would easily have made her way to Spithe&d. 

Steam Fesstl. — The scheme to propel 
the vessel constructed according to Lord 
Cochrane's directions, by the application of 
steam to machinery operating under water, 
has, it is understood, totally failed. An ex- 
periment was last week made to compress 
the water by means of air tunnels Hied in 
the paddle-cases, but it was without effect. 
This is the second failure in the attempt to 
work machinery under water ; and a consi- 
derable sum of money, besides a year, has 
been expended. 

Musical Telegraph. — A^young musician 
of Plymouth has, with much ingenuity, in- 
vented a curious instrument, which he calls 
the musical telegraph. The discovery ap- 
pears of great importance, as by it the laws 
of harmony and the elements of thorough- 



bait are clearly and scientifically illustrated, 
and the study of the theory of the science 
simplified. 

A new steam vessel, called Savannah 
Packet, of 300 tons burden, built at New 
York, for the express purpose of conveying 
passengers across the Atlantic, is now on 
ner passage to Liverpool. She is calculated 
to bear SO inches of steam. There are 89 
state rooms : the cabins are on an entire new 
priucip!e. Those for the ladies being en- 
tirely distinct from the gentlemen. She is 
commanded by a Capt. Rogers, one of the 
first engineers in the United States. 

A curiously constructed vehicle, called tht 
Velociwumipede, or phseton in miniature, 
calculated to carry three persons, was shewn 
to the Duke and Duchess of Kent, at Ken- 
sington Gardens. The centre or body of the 
carriage, is supposed to be for a female ; 
the front is for a gentleman, to sit on a nar- 
row saddle to guide it At the back is a 
small dicky, to work the hind wheels by ma- 
chinery, ft went over a distance of ground 
of one mile in three minutes ; and it could 
be kept up with ease at eight miles an hour* 
Their Royal Highnesses expressed their 
astonishment at the ingenious contrivance of 
a vehicle to carry three persons without a 
horse, Sec. They particularly admired the 
simplicity of the construction, and the east) 
with which it is worked. It only weight 
lOOlbs. 
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NEW ACTS, 

PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITE© 
KINGDOM OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND — 69 GEO. III. (1819.) 



Cap. XII. An Act to Amend the Laws 
for the relief of the Poor — Parishes empow- 
ered to establish select vestries for the con- 
cerns of the Poor. — The select vestry to 
consist of any number not exceeding twenty 
nor less than five — Members elected, to be 
appointed by a justice — Vacancies to be sup- 
plied — Continuance of the select vestries — 
Overseers (except in cases of emergency,) 
to give no other relief than such as shall be 
ordered by the select vestry — Justices em- 
powered to order relief, in certain cases, for 
a limited time — One justice may order tem- 
porary relief, in cases of urgent necessity- 
Minutes to be kept of the proceedings of 
select vestries — Minutes of select vestries, 
and reports of their proceedings to be laid 
before the inhabitants, in general vestry — 
Notice to be given of vestries for the estab- 
lishment and election of Members, and for 
receiving reports of select vestries — Every 
order for relief, in parishes not having a se- 
lect vestry, shall be made by two, or more 
justices, except in cases of emergency— Li- 
mitation of order — Power to appoint non- 
resident overseers — Assistant overseer may 
be appointed — Security may betaken — Pow- 
er to build or enlarge workhouses— Work- 
houses insufficient, may be sold — Where no 

New Monthly Mag.— No. 66. 



poorhouse, Sec. can be procured in the pa- 
rish, adjoining parish may be resorted to, 
but all questions relative to the settlement of 
persons born or lodged therein, be deemed 
as belonging to the parish on behalf of 
which the same was purchased or hired— 
Parishes may provide land not exceeding 90 
acres, for the employment of the poor ; and 
may let portions of that land to poor inhabi- 
tants, sum to be limited to Is. in the pound 
upon the annual value of property, for 
building and repairing, and for such land—* 
Gives power to raise money by loans or try 
sale of annuities— Future rates charged with 
loans and annuities to the extent of Is. ra 
the pound, but no more, unless with the con- 
sent of two-thirds in value of the proprio 
tors of premises — Churchwardens and over* 
seers may take and sue as bodies corporate 
— Incapacitated persons empowered to con- 
vey — Power to rate owners of certain houses 
instead of- the occup i er s* Goods of occu- 
piers may be distrained for rates to the 
amount of the rent actually due— Occupiers 
paying rates empowered to deduct the 
amount out of their rent — Receivers nay, 
in certain cases, be rated as owners— Pesv 
sons rated as owners may appeal— No owner, 
not being an occupier, to be rated in places 
Vol. XL 4 B 
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where the right of voting fat members to 
serve in Parliament depends on rating — 
Justices empowered, in certain cases, to de- 
liver the possession of parish property or 
estates to overseers — Overseers empowered, 
In certain cases, to give relief by way of loan 
only — Pensions for service, in army or navy, 
may be assigned, in certain cases, for the 
indemnity of parishes — The pension as- 
signed to be paid to churchwardens — Jus- 
ticca empowered to order payment of sea- 
menV wages, for the indemnity of parishes 
—Gives power to remove chargeable poor 
born in Scotlund, Ireland, &c. although they 
have not committed any act of vagrancy — 
Scotch or Irish vagrants may be removed 
without being whipped or imprisoned! — This 
Act to extend to England only. — March, 31. 

Cap. XIII. An Act to continue Two Acta 
of the fifty-sixth and fifty-eighth years of 
his present Majesty, for reducing the duties 
payable on horses used for the purposes 
therein mentioned, to the 5th day of April, 
1821, and to reduce the duties chargeable 
under certain Acts of the forty -eighth and 
fifty second years of his present Majesty, in 
respect of certain horses, mares, geldings, 
and mules. 81 Mar. 1819. — Fixes duty on 
horses used by butchers, &c. — Duty on 
horses not exceeding IS hands high — Mares 
kept for breeding exempted. 

Cap. XIV. An Act to continue, until the 
1st day of July, 1828, an Act of the forty- 
sixth year of his present Majesty, for per- 
mitting the exportation of wool from the 
British Plantations in America. 31st May. 

Cap. XV. An Act to continue, until the 



1st day of July, 1811, an Act of the fi&jr- 
fourth year of his present Majesty, for grant- 
ing certain duties on merchandize imported 
into Ireland from any place within the limits) 
of the charter granted to the united com- 
pany of merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies. 31st March. 

Cap. XVI. An Act to carry into effect the 
Treaty with the Netherlands, relating to the 
•lave trade. 31st Mar. — Treaty signed Maj 
4, 1818— Article 1. Slave trade abolished — 
2. Merchant vessels with slaves may be de- 
tained — 3. Mode — Reciprocal right of visit 
and detention ; mode of making such visits, 
which are not to be made in the Mediterra- 
nean, or certain parts of the European sees) 
—4. Indemnity for losses by unjust deten- 
tion — 5. Ships not having slaves not to be 
detained — 6. Instructions to be given by the 
respective governments — 7. Mixed courts 
appointed for adjudication of detained ves- 
sels — 8. Punishment of naval officers for 
misconduct — 9. Instructions and regulations 
declared part of the Treaty — Instruction I. 
Mode of detaining ships — 2. Search to be 
made in a friendly manner — 3. Cargo, &c 
shall be left on board detained ships — Regu- 
lations, Article 1 • Mode of proceeding be- 
fore the mixed courts — 2. How such mixed 
courts shall be composed — 3. Form of the 
process — 4. Declaration of captor — 5. In- 
demnity on liberation of vessels, &c. — 6. 
Proceedings on condemnation — 7. Compen- 
sation for detention of vessels not condem- 
ned— 8. Judges, &c. shall not receive re- 
wards from parties— 9. Supplying vacanc ie s 
of Judges. 



LITERARY 

Dr. Harrington has in the press an ex- 
tension of his Theory and Practice of Che- 
mistry, elucidating all the Phenomena, with- 
out one single anomaly. 

John Crawford, esq. late British Resident 
ftt the Court of the Sultan of Java, is pre- 
paring a History of the Indian Archipelago, 
with illustrative engravings. 

The Rev. Dr. Wares is preparing for 
publication a volume of Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford, on the 
Three Creeds, the Trinity, and the Divinity 
of Christ. 

A Treatise on the Modes of Restoring 
Vision by the formation of an Artificial 
Pupil, by Sir W. Adorns, will shortly be 
published. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter is about to 
publish, in a crown folio volume, the His- 
tory and Topography of the Parish of Shef- 
field, with Notices of Ecclesfleld, Hansworth, 
Treeton, and Whiston. 

Mr. James llbery is collecting materials 
with a view to publish a History of Wal- 
tham Abbey, Essex, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the present time, with Biographical 
Notices of the various eminent Characters 
either born there, or that hare held high 



REPORT. 

appointments in the Abbey. Translationt 
from Records in the Tower, &c. Ac 

The Rev. H. D. Morgan is printing 
Eight Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1819 at the Bam p ton Lec- 
ture. 

A History of the County of Northern* 
berland, in six quarto volumes, may shortly 
be expected from the pen of the Rev. Jobs 
Hodgson, of Jarrow. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, has in the press, 
the Family Mansion, a Tale. 

Mr. Griescke will shortly publish in Ger- 
man and English, and Account of his Eight 
Years' Residence in Greenland, illustrated 
by Charts and Views. 

An Account of some of the principal 
Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Netherlands, with Remarks on the Diseases 
of those Countries, will shortly be published 
by Dr. H. \V. Carter. 

Travels in the North of Germany, de- 
scribing the present state of the Conntry, 
particularly in the Kingdom of Hanover, by 
Thomas Hodgskin, is in considerable for* 
wardness, and may shortly be expected. 

Sketches of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Aig jl e ahi ies 
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and Inverness-shire, in the Summer of 1819, 
irill shortly appear. 

The sudden death of Dr. Romer, of Zu- 
rich, though much and deservedly lamented, 
•o far from interrupting the new edition of 
Linnaeus' System of Plants, commenced by 
him and Dr. Schultes, has proved the means 
of calling forth the exertions of a society of 
eminent botanists, scattered all over the 
Continent of Europe. The advantages 
likely thence to accrue to the new edition, (4 
volumes of which have appeared at Stutt- 
gart, printed for J. G. Coda) would be 
greatly increased, if the editors could pre- 
vail on some British botanists to contribute 
in the manner most agreeable to themselves 
Cowards the succeeding volumes, either by 
drawing up distinct papers on some genus, 
or by furnishing detached observations on 
species. They would also be haj py to re- 
ceive corrections of the four volumes al- 
ready published. The name of each con- 
tributor to be specified in the title-page, 
and to be annexed to each individual re- 
mark, however brief. It is beyond the 
means of the editors to recompence the fa- 
vours which they solicit in a manner suitable 
to their anticipated value; yet they offer 
some small compliment per sheet, and en- 
gage to defray every incidental ex pence. 
Those British botanists who, actuated by 
seal for the promotion of science, may be 
pleased to attend to this address, are re- 
quested to direct their letters and communi- 
cations either to Dr^ Schultes,. Professor of 
Botany in the Bavarian University of Land- 
shuth, or to Mr J. G. Cotta, at Stuttgart. 

From some interesting accounts respecting 
the advancement of Literature in Iceland, 
we learn that a translation has been made 
of Milton's Paradise Lost, and the first 
fourteen books of K lops lock's Messiah, into 
the language of that country; by John 
Thorlakson, a native. This poet is a 
minister at Baegisa, and lives in a little hut, 
situated between three high mountains, and 
in the neighbourhood of torrents and foam- 
ing cataracts. The room in which he 
studies and sleeps is scarcely large enough 
to contain a bed, a table, and a chair, and 
the entrance is not four feet in height 
His whole income does not exceed six 
guineas a year, although he serves two 
parishes. 

The Literature of Iceland has lately 
become an object of research in Sweden 
end Norway, and the Royal Library at 
Stockholm possessing a great number of 
Icelandic MSS. the Professor LUliengren is 
now occupied in translating and preparing 
them for publication. The first volume of 
the series has appeared, and a second is in 
considerable forwardness. 

A Geographical Manual of the Russian 
Empire, in two volumes, by C. M. de 
Broemsen ; who, during twenty-five years 
active peregrination of that vast country, 
has been enabled to visit the greater part of 
k. The work includes particular observa- 
aens on the toil, and ©■ the industry, com- 



merce, maimers, and customs of its in- 
habitants. 

Mr. J. N. Brewer, is preparing an Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the most 
interesting Objects of Topography through- 
out the whole of Ireland, to accompany 
" The Beauties of England and Wales." 

Portuguete Literature. — In an »ra like 
the present, so fertile in translation, and 
marked by so general a spirit of enquiry and 
criticism, it is surprising how little we have 
heard of Portuguese Literature. With the 
exception of Camoens, of whom we have a 
tolerable knowledge through the trans- 
lations of Mickle and Lord Strangford, not 
a single writer of that nation has, we believe, 
been clothod in an English dress, or is 
known to English readers even by name. 
It should appear that thb want of curiosity 
is by no means confined to our side of the 
water. We suspect that our ancient allies 
at least have their revenge, and that if we 
have not been very assiduous in watching 
their progress of literature and art, they 
have been totally unmindful of ours. We 
rejoice that an apathy on subjects so attrac- 
tive subsisting in countries, between which 
the relations in every other respect are so 
intimate and advantageous to both, is now 
about to be dispelled. We are informed, 
that a Portuguese Nobleman has been long 
occupied in preparing a translation of Pope's 
Essay on Man into his native verse, in the 
ardent hope that the admiration which the 
favourite production of that distinguished 
poet must necessarily excite, may draw the 
attention of his countrymen to the treasures 
of thought and imagination contained in the 
wide field of our literature. As a stimulus 
to further enquiry, he has given in the notes 
annexed to his translation, passages from 
most of the English poets, from Chaucer up 
to nearly the present time ; which passages, 
however familiar to the cultivated portion 
of our community, will open a new source 
of gratification to the student of Portugal 
and Brazil. He has also supplied abundant 
materials for satisfying the curiosity of 
those amongst us to whom the well of 
Lusitanian Poesy is still an untasted spring, 
as the same notes contain extracts from 
many writers of that nation, whose fame in 
the estimation of their compatriots yields 
enly to that of the author of " Os Lusiadas." 
These extracts are interspersed with quota- 
tions from the works of the enlightened of 
other nations, besides a considerable por- 
tion of original matter, consisting of com* 
ments on the text and information relating 
to the subject. The Baron de Sao Lourenco, 
the nobleman alluded to, has, by express 
permission, dedicated his work in its com- 
pleted state to his Royal Master, the king of 
Portugal and Brazil ; and we have recently 
learnt that a Literary Society of this country 
are now on the point of publishing the 
same, with embellishments by English 
artists, and in a style corresponding to the 
value of the production and the rank of its 
author. We wish it the luecets due to the 
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publie-spiriftedness of tea aototakiag and 
the important ends it is intended to attain. 

A Free Trad* Essential to the Welfereof 
• Great Britain j by John Clay, esq. 

A Tour to Clermont; by a Clergyman, 
with reflections suggested on the occasion, 
serving to illustrate the peculiar genius 
■character and pursuits of the late Princess 
Charlotte. 

The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, which 
will contain the whole of the Parentalia. 

A Treatise onJLpoplesy, including Apo- 
plexia Hydrocephalics; byJohn Cooke^f.D. 

A work which has for its object a full 
explanation of the Commerce of Russia, 



and particularly that of 8t V^mmwomw^ , 
me last export and import reg^UsOson*. 
Mr. Borisow. 

Cornubia; a descriptive poem; in fvt 
cantos. By George Woridiey. Author at 
Re demption, 8vo. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of 
various dimensions and styles, with estimates; 
also, some designs for alters, pulpits, sad 
steeples. By W. P. Pocock, architect. 

Narrative of the low of the Hoi. E.L 
Company's ship Cabal va, which warn wiecmd 
on the morning of July 7, l$18, on tht 
Cargados Garragos reef in the " 
; by C. W. Fraocken, sixth 
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30-19 
30-20 
30-26 
30-20 
30-16 
80-09 
29-92 

29- 96 

30- 10 
30-15 
30-24 
30-27 
30-21 
30-24 
30-28 
30-32 
80-39 

80-34 
30-28 
30-23 
30-22 
SO- 1 % 
30-20 
30-05 
29-92 



S.W. 3. 
8. W. 3. 
S. W.4 
S. W.J 
S. W. I. 

s. w. %. 

S. W. J. 
S. W. 1. 
W. and 
S. W.4 
S. W.& 
S. £.4 
S. W. 8. 
S. W. 3. 
S.b.E.l. 
S.b.E.l. 
S. W. 1. 

s. w. 1 

8. W. 1. 
8. W. 1. 
S. W.4 
8. W.J 
W.by5.4 
& N.W.J 
N.b. E.f 
* S.W.I. 
8. W. 1. 
8. W. 1. 
W.b.S.1. 
W.b.S.l. 
N. W. ]. 
N. W. l. 
N. and 
N. E. 1. 
N.b. E.& 
N. W. 3. 
N.2. 
N.2. 
N. and 
N. W. 1. 
8. W. & 
N. W. 2. 
N. W. 2. 
N. W, 2. 
S. W.& 
W. 1. 
W. 2. 
W 2. 
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General Remarks. 



Generally cloudy 

Morning cloudy, Urn real of the day 
generally clear 

Generally overcast 
Generally cloudy 
Generally dear 
Clear 

Generally cloudy 
Generally cloudy 
Generally clear 

Cloudy— heavy rain, thunder, and 
lightning about 2 ia the asanas*** 

Morning dear, the rest of the day 
cloudy and showery. 

Cloudy 

Generally clear 

Generally cloudy, with showers m ffce 

afternoon 

Rain till noon, the rest of the day **. 
nerally clear 

Generally cloudy 
Generally cloudy 

Cloudy—raining most af the snonsj 

ing 

Generally dear 
Generally dear 
Clear 

Morning clear, the rest of tha day 
cloudy 

Generally doudj 
Cloudy 
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BANKRUPTS. 

FROM MAY 28, TO JUNB 23, 1819, IlTOtUSlTB. 

K.B. tk Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attomits are to be underUood to raid* 4m 
London; and in Country bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, txeept otkermit* 
expressed. The Solicitor*' names are between parentheses. 



A. 

ARLTS J. Newgate-street, printer (Ruiien and 
Son—Adams J. Gloucester, jeweller (Manning, 

London Amldelt W. Plastow, baker (As. 

pinaJJ, London. 

B. 

Blanch W. At J. Bath, tinmen (Manb— Broomhead 
J. Sheffield, merchant (Parkei 6c Brown— Bul- 
mcr J. sen. 6c jun. South Shields, ship builder 
(Chater. Neweastle-upon-Tync— Biuns J. sen. 6c 
jun. Looe, Cornwall, bankers (Burfoot, London 
—Bradley L. Sandwich, brewer (Lodington & Co. 
Temple — Bowkcr T. D. Warmsworth house, mer- 
chant (Plumptre, Temple — Browning J. Manchrs- 
ter, calenderer (Hurd Sc Co. Temple— Bond T. 
Armitage, Stafford, malster (Stocker 6c Co. London 
—Bond J. Lichfield, maltster (Stocker 6c Co. Lon- 
don— Brown T. Newport, grocer (Hicks, London— 
Bonsor J. Spitalfields, coal merchant (Warrand 
— Brockliss J. Oxford, corn dealer (Pownall, Lon- 
don — Bolmer T. 6c B. South Shields, rope maker 
(Bell ti Co. London — Brown 6c Hunter. Wood sir. 
Cheapside, warehousemen (Kearsey 6c Co.— Buck, 
ley J. Ashton under- Line, clothier (Battye, Lon. 
don— Bealey R. Cockey Moor, cotton manurac- 
turer (Claike 6c Co. London— Baldwin W. II. Li- 
verpool, merchant (Clarke 6c Co. London— Birch J. 
Aston, Maltster (Egerton 6c Co. London— Bugden 
J. Dartford, paper makers (Flexniy, London— 
Brade W. Preston, liquor merchant (Blakelock, 
London— Bryant H. Norwich, leather cutter (Tay- 
lor 6c Co. London— Bradley F. King street, Port, 
man square, upholder (Vincent— Beattie G. 8*1* 
ford, dyer (Taylor, Manchester. 

C. 

Critchley J. Liverpool, merchant (Dacii 6t John, 
London— Cold well T. S. Norwich, coach-master 
(Alexander & Holme, New Inn— Clayton J. Stock, 
port, cotton spinner (Milne 6c Parry, London— 
Chapman W. Liverpool, hosier (Long & Austen, 
London— Case O. Devonshire, hop merchant (Ro 
biuson, London — Catterson J. Kingston-upon- 
Hull, leather seller (Dax, London— Cooper R. 
RawclifTe, maltster (Wright 6t Co. Temple— Cran- 
don C. Fenchurch street, merchant (Hutchinson 
—Chambers S. Fordkley, Warwick, sword cutler 
(Bourdilion 6c Hewett, London— Chilcott T. Bris- 
tol, broker (Edmunds, London— Copland S. Holt, 
miller (Withers. 

D. 

Deakin 6c Oughton, Birmingham, wire drawers 
(Bourdilion 6c Co. London— Duke R. G»teshead, 
merchant (Bell 6c Co. London — Dyke R, Bays- 
water, jeweller (Hutchinson— Dauncey T. Catca- 
ton street, warehouseman (Lake. 

F. 

Fletcher S. Doncastcr, haberdasher (Rossrr 6c 
Co. London— Frears W.jun. Liverpool, merchant 
(Battye, Londou— Frears E. Ravenglass, silver- 
smith (G region 6c Co. London— F.tnshaw II. R. 
Addle street, trimming maker (Thomas— Fell W. 
Watling street (Courteen 6c Co. 

O. 

Gaugain P. J. Church street, Soho, jeweller 
niutchinson— Gibbs J. Bridgewater, maltster (Ad- 
lington 6c Co- London— Gregson £. Ac J. Liver- 
pool, perfumers (Courteen dc Co. London— God- 
ward S. CorahUl, chart Mlltr (Patterson * Co— 



Garnett, Nantwich, shoe maker (Hiiditcb, London 
Goods T. Hinckley, hosier (Dickens Co. London. 
H 

Hadley T. Birmingham, merchant (Jennings mad 
Balton, London— Hall W. Windmill street. Hay- 
market, upholsterer, (Courteen and Robinson — 
Heath H. Islington road, picture dealer (Robinaoa 
and Hine— Heginbottom J. Ashton-under-liae, gro- 
cer, (Battye, London— I lolxnee and White. Chester- 
field, and T. Tindal, Durham, hat maaufnctnreri, 
(Lowes and Cowborn Temple — Hayton J. B. King- 
ston upon Hull, merchant (Rossen and Co. Lon- 
don— Hawkins C. Gosport, grocer (Alexander and 
Holme, New Inn— Hunt H. Great Yannoatb, 
wine merchant (Swain and Co. London — Hederie 
J, Leicester square, tailor (Nayler— llighman J. 
Duke street, Adelphi, victualler, (T. P. Lewis— 
Hayler J. Bristol, watchmaker (Heelis, London — 
Hunslcy W. Walherby, grocer (Smith, Temple- 
Harrison J. Spring Gardens, tailor (Clark. 
I 

Ieod W. Redditch, draper (Merrick and Co. 

London. 

J 

Johnson S. Skinner street, Fiasbory, cabinet 
maker (Giilibiand, London— Jorden J. S. Binning- 
ham, dealer (Richards and Co. London— Jonas J. 
Upper Brook street, tailor (Fielder and Co. Lon- 
don—Johnson R. Freemsu's court, merchant (Tern- 
pier and Co— Jackson T. and W. Liverpool, mer- 
chants (Blacks, Wet, and Bunce, London -Jackson 
J. Duke fctreet, Manchester-square, haberdasher 
(Towers— Joy E. Christchurch, fishmonger, (Allen, 
London. 

K 

Kershaw G. Romford, Essex, shopkeeper (Bad* 
dcly, London— Kilvert R. Bath, linen draper (Jen- 
kins and Co. London — Kerr W. Sberborn lane, 
wine merchant (Stokes and Co — Kegg E. Liverpool 
mariuer (Dacie and Co. Temple— Kay 'I. Bath, 
dealer (Bourdillou and Co. London— Knight A. 
Wilson street, Moor field*, calender er (Gibson. 
L 

Lund and Walsh, Blackburn, cotton maanfactn- 
rers (Milne and Parry, London— Lang H. G. and 
W. Arkerington, callico printers (Avison and 
Wheeler, London— Lankcster B. Blackraan street. 
Borough (Young and Co.— Lamb J. James street, 
Bedford row, tailor (Lewis— Laughton J. Liver- 
pool, earthenware dealer (Makinson, Tern pin— 
Leigh P. Wheelock, currier (Wilson and Co. Tem- 
ple— Longworlh D. Little Lever, bleacher (Ad line- 
ton and Co. London— Lord E. Burnley, cotton 
spinner, (Ellis, London— Leveridge S. Clap ham, 
merchant (Eiche and Evans, London. 

M 

Marshall W. South street, Spital fields, cheese* 
monger (Hutchinson — Marshall II. Holme, miller, 
(Rosserand Co. London— Moss W. Tad ley, car- 
penter (Eyre, London — Montes S.W. Birmingham, 
tobacconist (Swin and Co. London— Mil liehamp F. 
Aston, malster (Baxter and Bowkcr London— 
Murch J. Ban well, tanner, (Pearson, Tern pie— 
Musgrave J. ITorsforth, cloth manufacturer, (Wil- 
son, London — Morgan, W. Bristol, wooUbroker 
(Hicks and Co. London— Millward J. Redditch, 
needle maker (Long and Co. London— Martin B. 
Middlesex street, victualler (Cross — Matthews J. 
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Pcnn, shoemaker (Bennett end Co. London—Mar. 
•hall O. Bristol, corn factor (Bourdillon and 
Hewitt, London— Mole W. Worcester, end R. 
Locket, Hereford, carriers (Edmunds, London— 
Mackenaic C. Caroline street, Bedford row, mer- 
th act (Lowe and Bower. 

N 

Howell J. Redbiidgc, Hants, timber merchant 
(Hutchinson, London— Nathan S. Chandos street, 
butch* r f L. Norton. 

O 

Ord R. Deptford, butcher (Price and Co. 
P 

Penny M. Shepton Mallet, corn factor (King and 
Lukin, Londoa — Peake M. Hands worth, merchant 
Hicks and Co. Londoa— Pearly M. Lime street, 
square, merchant, (Poole— Perkins T. Chorlton, 
cotton spinner, (Hurd and Co. London — Pol lit t R. 
Manchester, calico printer (Hurd and Co. London 
— Pilglase J. Bristol* provision merchant (Adiing- 
tou and Gregory, London— Parker J. Norwich, 
bombazine manufacturer (Taylor and Co — Pritch* 
ard I. D. Tipton, draper (Swain and Co. London— 
Patleson O. Vere street, com dealer (Lucket— Pea- 
cock E. Finchley. victualler (Brewer, London- 
Parker W. Teignmoutb, inn-keeper (Will Urns, Lon- 
don—Park R. jun. Portsea, coal merchant (Cope, 
London. 

R 

Riddall J. Liverpool, merchant (Clarke and Co. 
London — Riding J. Blackburn, cotton manufactu- 
re! (Armstrong, London — Rosser J. Walling ford, 
carpenter (Williams and Co. London— Ruffy J. D. 
Paternoster row, oilman (Hurst. 

S 

Simpson R. Crown court, Threadneedle street, 
merchant (Oakley and Birch— Shyon J. Maiden, 
Esses, wine merchant (Day — Stunt T. Ludgate hill, 
carpet manufacturer (Whitton- Smith J. Stamford 
street. Black friars, horse dealer (Bissett— Simms 
W. Swin ton, coal dealer (Price and Co. London— 
Stead M Ludlow, stone mason, (Jenkins, James, 
and Abbott, London — Stafford J. Scrooby, miller 



(Wigglesworth and Co. London— Smith T. Worces- 
ter, butcher (Fladgate and Co. London— Salter M. 
Salter street, glass blower (Tomson, Ratcliffe— Su- 
therland R. and R. Birmingham, gun makers (Tyn* 
dal, Webb, and Co.— Sutherland S. South Shields, 
grocer (Bell and Co- London— Simaonds T. Maid- 
stone, wine merchant (James, London— Sankey M. 
W. Canterbury, brewer (Collett and Co. London— 
Sewell S. Aldersgate street, plumber (Long— San- 
dell W. and J. Newport, brewers (Luxntore Loo. 
dou — Seller O. Lime Regis, miller (Andros and 
Anderson London— Smith J. Bristol, tinman (Clark 
Richards, and Co. London. 

T 

Tadman Q. New Kent road, straw hat manufac- 
turer (Courteen and Co— Townend R. % and J. R. 
Fenchurch street, merchants (Hackett. * 
V 

Yandertooolen V. L. Cannon road, dealer (Eylea* 
W 

Willan J. jun. Kenswkk, Worcestershire, farmer 
(Candali and Young. London— Winstanley and 
Crole, Liverpool, auctioneers, (Blackstock and 
Bunce, Temple— Wilmott J. Manchester, grocer 
(Perkins end Frampton, London— Wrightley B. 
Manchester, merchant (Adlington and Gregory, 
London— Webb H. Bristol, pump-maker (Hicks and 
Co. London— Wood and Belwood, Scul coats, tim- 
ber merchants (Saadwith, Hull— Walker J. Harp 
Alley, ironmonger (Draper and Bird— Wright B. 
Birmingham, victualler (Piatt, London — Wickwar 
II. and J. Colthorpe mills, paper makers (Hudson, 
London— Walker W. Norwich, bricklayer (Adling- 
ton and Co. London— While J. C. Fenchurch street 
merchant (Hackett— West J. Richmond, linen dra- 
per (Pickering and Smith, London— Wilson W. R. 
Ciown court. Broad street (Birkett— Wilson W. 
Gateshead, ship owner (Spence, London. 

T 

Yate J. Worcester, leather seller (Piatt, London 
—Young A. Bishop's Wearmouth, ship owner 
(Swaine and Co. London. 



DIVIDENDS. 



A 

Arney, G. Bury-street, June €9— Andree, D. 
Lotlibury, June 26 — Anderson, J. R. Throgmorton 
street, June 29— Amos & Sutherland, St. Helen's 
place, July 3— Atkinson J. Aldgate, July 3. 
B 

Bernard J. 6c C. Manchester, June 1— Bcsley 
. W. 6c H. Tiverton, June 29— Barlow T. sen. East 
Retford, June 25— Brit tons 6c Huntoo, Barowby, 
June 22— Baum J Drury lane, June 26— Blun- 
dell W. Liverpool, June 30— Blur to a J. Old Bond 
street, June 22— Bell J. F. Scnlcoates, July 6— 
Barton R. Rickmamworth, June 26— Bnekett W. 
Neithorp, July 2— Biddlc J. Birmingham, July .1 
—Bogle sen. Bogle jun. 6c Scott, Love lane, June 
t6— Bett E. Rotherhithe, June 29— Brown Ac -For- 
rester, Savage gardens, July 13— Badderley J. 
Nottingham, June 30— Barten A. Bristol, July 18 
— Burges G. Manchester, July 5— Burn W. 6c R. 
Exeter, June 16 — Brown J. jun. Rodborough, 
June 20— Brook J. Huddersfield, Jnly 9 — Bradley 
O. Houndsditch, July 20— Bass J. Castle Inn, 
Wood strert, July 13— Bacon 6c Wilkin, Lever- 
ham, July 1 6— Barrett W. Broad street, July 10— 
Bay lis C. W, Birmingham, July 10— Burraston W. 
July 12— Bamber J. Liverpool, Jnly 15. 

C 

fowtn G. f rent Protect street, May ff^Ca*. 



moot P. Old Broad street, June 22— Coates W. 
Skipton, June 9— Cotbush H. 6i W. Maidstone* 
June 22— Collen W. June 26— Cohen B. George 
street, Mioories, July 3— Chlvers W. Commercial 
road, July 5— Clement H. Carter lane, July 10— 
Curtis 6c Griffin, Lodgate hill, July 6— Crowther 
W. Banner street, Jnly 31 — Coulter J. Chatham, 
July 20— Clarke F. Coventry street, July 17.— 
Crippen C. Limehousc, July 19. 

D 

Dickens E. Eyosford, Kent, June 19— Durand 
J. N. Pentonville, June 26— Dicey E. Oiford 
street, July 10— Duckworth W. Manchester, Jane 
29— David J. Threadneedle street, Jnly 13— Down, 
ing R. Stockport, July 3— Dover J. Burn ham, 
July ft— Dantsiger A. Change alley, July 6— De- 
wint H. Stone, July 22— Dawson W. Wethcrby, 
July 21. 

F 

Fothergill J. Newcastle upon-Tyne, Juno 15— 
Frost J. St. Alban's, June 26— Flower 6c Main* 
waring, Chancery lane, June 29— Furnival S. Li- 
verpool, June 29— Ford H. Portsmouth, July 5— 
Fleming T. Liverpool, July 30. 

O 

Oooch W. Bury St Edmund's, Jnno 25— Geo 
W. Leeds, hosier, June 25— Garrett R. Speeohasn 
Land, June JO— Glennie, Glennie It Fry, New 
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Broad street, Jaae 8$— Godwin D. jua. Newport, 
Jane 30— Geraon & Goujohn, Fencburcu street, 
July 10— Gregory R. Old Jewry, July 10— Glenny 
J. Red Lion stieet, July 10. 

H 

Howard R. jua. Woolwich, Aug. 14— Handley 
W. Stretton en le*fleld, Juue 10— Harrey R. Ox- 
foid street, June 19— Holland C. Lambeth, June 
£Q— Tlolms T. Long acre, June 22— Ilait J. South- 
amp ton, June $9 -Herbert T. Hanway street, 
July 3— Hockey J. Laogum, July 5— Hod c/ on W. 
playhouse yard, July 3— Iliggins J. Chipping Nor- 
ton, July 3— Haggerty \\ Goodman'* stile. White* 
chapel, July 3 — Ilussall S. Bechton, Ju'y 7 — 
Hambidge J. Slow, July 6— 11 a* luck, K. Phlladel. 
phia, July 10— Ilurren J. Cratfield, Joly 10— 
Hudson £. Gibraltar, July 17* 
I 

Inglis J. Billiter square, June 80. 

J 

Jones L. St. Paul's Church yard, June 19. July 
1— Jackson C. Upper Thames street, July 10— Jor- 
dan W. Barnwood, July 13— Jackson W. Hinley, 
July 88. 

K 

Knight J. Castle Cary, July 18. 

L 

Leeming R. Wray. Lancashire, June 15— Latham 
It Parry, Devonshire square, June 18— Long at Pel. 
toe, Great Tower ilreet, June 85— Lloyd W. ten. At 
jua. Peck ham, June £9— Law W. CopthaU cham- 
bers, June 82— Looses J. Fetter lane, June 80-» 
Laiug O. City road, July 18— Lancaster T. J. Ca* 
tcaton street, July 13— Long W. York, July 18— 
Lear F. Strand, July 6— Lean J. H. Fen church 
street, June 8ft— Lloyd W. jua. Thanes street, 
JaJy 13. 

M 

Mackintosh E. Haymarket, June 10— Saeklla J.* 
Cbeepside, June 80— Kaehin & Burton, Greet 
Guildford street, Surrey, June 10— Moreton C. 
Croydon, June 80— Moat T. Cheapside, June 89— 
Merac T. & M. P. L. Queen square, June 88— 
M'Kensie W. 8t Peal's, Coreat garden, June 10 At 
86— Mathleson & Kapraek, Bishopagate street, 
June 29— Macdonnel & Bushel, Broad street, June 
80— Morrall end Borland, Liverpool, June 30— 
Mansell T. Pembroke, July 18— Mayhew J. jun. 
St. Osyth, Esses, July 10— Middleton R, D. Biahope- 
gate street, July 10— Mair T. Breed street, July 17. 
N 

Heat W. Sweeting's alley, June 25— Noble M. 
Battersea, June 1 9— North O. Brecknock, July S— 
Morrison J. Rudston, July 12 — Norria T. Cnrahill, 
July 10. 

O 

Oakley T. P. Ealing, July 80— Oldacret W. Lea 
IJraage, July 10. 

P 

Barker W. Whitechapel, June 1-Phelaa R. Bath, 



Jaae 15— Powell T. Leominster, June 88 — JPaUweat. 
J. Penchurch street, June 19— Pater son M. f lelUkx. 
Jaae 88— Pooock J. Southasnpton, June SO — Plate* 
H. R. Lime street, June 29— Preat it Woolner, 
Lawrence Pountney lane, July 3.— Potts aV. find, 
born Hill, July 13— Patterson St Nicol, Harrav 
road. July 10 -Parke J. * F. P. Manchester, 
July CO, 

R 

Reed ic Howard, St. Swithen's lane, June 15 — 
Richards G. Sberard street, June 15— Rerfd«Jl M. 
& T. Liverpool, June 16— Rose J. W. Btshopsgare 
street, June 86*— Royston W. E. West Leigh. Jont 
83— Raiay R. Siae lane, June 26— Randall W. HQ- 
torn, July 3— Ridsdale E. Leeds, St W. HajoUaaav 
Finsbury place, June 29— Roberto J. Wood Miart. 
June 15— Room • B. Carter lane, July IS— Reed at 
Hovard, St. Swithen's lane, June 23— Rnitrmj J. 
Finch laue, July 13. 

S 

Sewell R. Piccadilly, June 5— Swan W. liver* 
pool, June 17— Stockham W. Bristol, July 6— Semi- 
tea E. Snow hill, June 18— Surr J. Alderagate 
street, Jane 10— Snndius C. Devonshire scjamre, 
June 5— Smith R, PonUfract, Jone25— SchefieW J. 
Blackney aook, June 30— Stead T4Blackrriax» road. 
June 86— Smith T. AusUafriara, June 10 Sheaths, 
Steel, & Wray, Lincoln, June 80— Scott B. Horn* 
castle, Jane 89— Scott 8v Tbimbleby, lane 80— 
Steward T. Birchin lane, Dec 18-Ampeo* O. 
Grosrener street, Jane 88— Smith W. Stone, July 
81— Snalggs J. W, Lime street, July 10— Stanwko A. 
Birmingham, Jajj IS Sutton, D. jam. Brighlliage 
aea, July 84. 

T 

Tootal J. B. Mamies, Jams 18— Timothy W. 
Leigh, Jaae 85— ley T. Pearyn, Jane 86 at Jaly 
IS— Taylor J. Oaeapside, Jaae ff— Taylor J. East 
SmitaAeid, Jaae 86— Tory B. Southampton, Jalj 9 
—Taylor S. Oanaaden streak Jaae 18— Homes J. 
Biistol, June 80— Toagee R. Arnold, July 6— 
Thomas p. Milk street, July 10— Taylor J. esse. 
Old street, Jaly 6— Taylor J. * J. T. Thames at 
Jaly 31. 

W 

Winshlp T. Mount Oreenwieh, Darkens, Jaae 
15— Wallace W. Workington, Jaae 15— Wise J, B. 
Taplow Milla, Juae 26— Worthiagtoa R. Fresteo, 
Jane SB— West W. reverse***, June 80— Wardle 
G. * F, AUballowa wharf, Jaly 10— Wilis J. 
Finsbury square, Jaly 13— Wilkeraen J. Barley, 
Herts, July 10— Whitehead J. Cateaton street, 
July IS— Walter R. jun. Croydon, Jaly 13— White 
& French, Devonshire street, Jnly 10— Wilsoa J. 
II. Pimlico, July 87— Watts or. Rigby, OldhasH 
July 30— Wilkinson G. 8uito»ondm-Wh totein a o 
cliff, July 15. 

T 

Tonager J. Miaories , June 86* 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

THE continuance of showery weather at the beginning; of the last month hat posse* 
forward the most early and luxuriant. vegetation ever known in this Island within the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant. It is not one species of crop or product, or one 
particular soil that is so laden with abundance, but that of every kind. It cannot be said 
this year, that the sands or the clays have it, for they both have an uncommon burden of 
every species of crop. 

The young wheats have blossomed kindly, and considering; their very great bulk, are 
twt very little down. Many fields, if the weather continues bright, will be ready for the 
"cjde by the middle of this month. Nearly a month earlier than what is called a forward 
Harvest. 
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Barley is a very large crop, aod many breadths that were self-sown have shot int* 

-ear so early, as^to be ai this time in r^d row r and some will be ripe In a few days. 
Oats are equally as great a crop, and in as forward a state. 

Beans, Pea*, and all the leguminous class have blossomed thicker and more kindly 
gian ever known. No fly to be s?en even in the closest situation. 

The dry warm weather at the latter end ot the last month, has enabled the farmer te 
secure the most abundant and earlj hay crop this island ever produced. 

The pastures are fuller of grass uj»on all soib than is customary at Midsummer. 

The Apple trees are loaded with rrutt throughout the cyder counties, much mora 
numerous than was ever recollected by the oldest person. It is impossible for the trees to 
bear their rich burdens without props. Last year produced a great crop ; but nothing 
compared to this. It is not apple trees alone, bat every species of Iruit bearing tree that 
is so richly laden with iruit, with the exception of a very few narrow strips across the 
country which in some exposed situations in a north western direction, were a little affected 
by frost. Upon the whole, this may be recorded as the most promising season ever knows 
in Britain. 



DIGEST OF POL 

THE political situation of England 
at this crisis deiwnd* our most serious 
consideration. To form a just estimate 
of the times it ought to be every man's 
duty to keep his mind unprejudiced, 
neither warped by the representations of 
party men, or by the idle rumours and 
reporm industriously circulated bv the 
Snteres ted speculator, or the hot headed 
politician. If at anv period a unanimity 
ef sentiment is desirable, it is at present, 
when by the wisdom of the legislature, 
we are snrmountiug the difficulties 
broughrt upon us by the late war, and 
are looking forward 'With confidence to 
better times. We Would not for a mo- 
ment deny* that while tloj nation i* thus 
righting itself, soma very considerable 
inconvenience* maybe experienced, which 
it is not in the power of government 
either to guard against or to relieve when 
they oacur. 

But at the same time we are convinced 
that if those temporary distresses had 
not been made use of as a pretext by 
artful and designing m<*n for raising the 
labouring classes of society into acts of 
riot, we should not have had to record 
such disgraceful scenes as have lately 
been witnessed at Glasgow, Hunslet 
Jloor, &c. 

The proceedings of those meetings are 
already before the public, and the? serve 
but to confirm us more and more in the 
opinion, that no set of men are more 
cold and callous to the rail dis t r esses 
of the poor than tha thornogh-p;iced 
jreformers. 

Their object is not to relieve, but to 
aggravate distress— not to soothe, but 
to inflame — not to seek redress by legal 
constitutional means, but to induce re- 
bellion and revolution. At these meet- 
ings the only business not discussed, 
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ITICAL EVENTS. 

was the object for which they were un- 
derstood to have been called. As this 
was lost sight of amidst the verbiage of 
the orator*, we will briefly state what 
the real object of those who called tha 
meetings, (more particularly that of 
Gh<gow,) was. It was to petition tha 
Prince Regent to grant the »pare hands 
of the trade the means of reaching our 
North American colonies together with 
the means of support for oue year after 
their arrival ; which money advanced, 
they proposed to repay by annual re* 
mittances of produce. This was not 
unreasonable, and so far has our fullest 
approbation. 

But what was the consequence, and 
what the fate of the resolution ? — it was 
immediately 50 1 rid of by an amendment 
in favour ot Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments. The original 
resolution not being sufficiently strong 
and inflammatory. 

The most remarkable feature in the 
occurrences in the House of Commons 
Ins been the discussions on the subject 
of breach of privilege, a subject which baa 
more than once gone far towards setting 
this kingdom in a ferment. They weot 
occasioned by a speech of Mr. Canning* 
in laying before the House a Time* 
Nru tpapf r, containing what he stated to 
be a gross misrepresentation. The pro* 
ceedings upon this occasion furnish 
■utter for deep reflection. 

We would be the last to countenance 
any dangerous or improper infringement 
upon these privileges, or degrade tha 
House in the estimation of the country, 
by holding up its proceedings in a way 
calculated to lower them to the familia- 
rity of the rabble. But we cannot re- 
frain from saying, that none of these 
effects are likely to flow from candid, 
Vol. XL 4 C 
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free, and intrepid strictures upon what 
passes within the walls of the House of 
Commons. If the publication of the 
debates be, as it is allowed to be a preat 
national good, the liberty of examining 
those debates is almost inseparable from 
the perfect and entire enjoyment of that 
good. And we will be bold to say, that 
there is as much talent, as much general 
information, as much erudition out of 
Parliament, as in it ; and by the collision 
of the intellect of the country with the 
intellect of the legislature, the path of 
sound practical wisdom has frequently 
been discovered, and the march of error 
resisted. We hope from the present 
occurrence that the House of Commons 
will feel, that as the great and solemn 
council of the nation, the nation has a 
vital interest in all its proceedings, and 
that interest, when excited in the breasts 
of free men, cannot be expected to hide 
itself in the silence and timidity of 
slaves. If the deliberations or the 
English Parliament are to be watched 
with a feverish jealousy, it were better 
that Parliament should deliberate with 
closed doors ; for it would be a mockery 
to say to the nation, you shall know 
what we do, but you shall not dare to 
arraign H while it is doing, you shall 
not dare to question our wisdom, nor 
hint at our fallibility. The House of 
Commons assembled on the 2nd, after 
the adjournment for the Whitsun holi- 
days. In a Committee of supply, the 
Navy and Ordnance estimates were 
voted. The sum of 2,483,3131. was 
proposed, by Sir George Warrender, 
for the ordinary services of the Navy, 
at the same time he remarked " that 
the Navy never had been, with reference 
to its extent, in a state of greater efficiency 
than at the present." 

Sir Mathew Ridley made another in- 
effectual attempt to persuade the House, 
that the services of the two junior lords 
of the Admiralty, and one of the secre- 
taries might be dispensed with. A divi- 
sion ensued, when the motion was re- 
jected by a majority of 67. We are free 
to confess, that it appears to us, that 
constituted as the Admiralty board is, 
many of its members might be curtailed 
without any real loss to the country at 
, large, or to the navy in particular. And 
we should feel great pleasure in seeing 
the various officers connected with the 
Admiralty filled by gentlemen who have 
devoted their setter and earlier days to 
the active service of the sea* 
The Bank of England Cash Payment 
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Bill was read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed. 

The new plan of Finance was sub- 
mitted to the House on the 3d, in a 
series of resolutions, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 'those resolutions 
state, that since the peace 18,000,0001. 
of taxes have either been repealed, re- 
duced, or suffered to expire ; that the 
supplies voted for the present year may 
be stated at 20,500,0001., that the ex- 
isting revenue applicable to those supplies 
cannot be estimated at more than 
7,000,0001. ; leaving a balance unpro- 
vided for of 13,500,000: that the Sink- 
ing Fund applicable to the reduction of 
the national debt, this year, is about 
15,500,0001., exceeding the above sum, 
necessarily to be raised for the service of 
the year by about 2,000,0001. only. 
These two millions are found to be 
increased to five millions by additional 
taxes of three millions per annum, thus 
making a clear surplus beyond the ex- 
penditure of five millions. The principle 
of the plan submitted is simply this, 
that persons may be at liberty "to pay 
a composition for three years of five 
per cent, upon the present amount of 
their taxes for houses and windows, and 
of two per cent, for their household 
establishments. Having done so, they 
will be exempted from any additional 
assessment for that period to which they 
might otherwise be liable, if they in- 
creased the number of articles included 
in the schedule of Assessed Taxes. 

On the 7th, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer submitted, in detail, the 
financial resolutions before referred to. 
Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to the causes which have pro- 
duced the necessity for the present 
measure, we think there can be none an 
to the wisdom and policy of meeting the 
necessity by adequate and decisive re- 
medies. The great object proposed by 
ministers is to create a clear and efficient 
annual surplus of revenue beyond the ex- 
penditure of the country, to the amount 
of five millions. Of these five millions, 
two are already provided out of the 
excess of the sinking fund. The fire* 
article is a consolidation of custom*, 
which, including a duty upon foreign 
wool, to the amount of 100.0001., H 
expected to produce 500,0001. The 
next source is a malt tax, to the amount 
of one half the duty which was paid upon 
this article during the war, or la. 2d. per 
bushel. This is calculated to produce 
1,400,0001. The remaining article* t# 
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be Used are— British Spirits, 500,0001. ; 

Tobacco, 500,0001.; Coffee and Cocoa, 
130,000L; Tea, 130,0001.; Pepper, 
30,0001. In looking at the above list, 
we cannot help making the remark, that, 
jvith the exception of tea aud coffee, 
and the trifling article pepper, the ex- 
clusive burthen will be borne by the 
labouring classes of the community. 
These resolutions, with some little 
modification in' passing before the 
House, were carried by a considerable 
majority. 

The House was principally occupied, 
during the 12th and 13th, upon the sub- 
ject of breach of privileges ; as we have 
given our opinion on this subject in the 
early part of our review of political 
events, we shall not revert to it again. 

Lord Castlereagh brought up certain 
papers relative to the cession of Pargs, 
which had been moved for. This affords 
us another opportunity of remarking the 
inconsistency in the conduct of the op- 
position, who are constantly crying out 
for retrenchment, and in the present 
case retrenchment is intended by minis- 
ters, when they resist it. 

In a .short discussion on the 16th, 
upon the third reading of the Loan Bill, 
thft Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
firmed the statement made in the House 
on the 15ih, that ministers would not 
have occasion to raise any loan next 
year, and that any advance that might 
oe required in future years, might, he 
trusted, be provided for otherwise than 
by a loan. 

Mr. Peel brought in a bill for restrict- 
ing the advances of the Bank to govern- 
ment, unless directly authorised by Par- 
liament. 

The Foreign Enlistment Bill was 
read a third time, and committed on the 
fclst. 

The Insolvent Debtors' Bill was 
read a third time on the 22d, and 
after two or three clauses being added 
by way of riders, ; t was passed, of which 
Jne following is an .-ibstract : — 

" It authorises his Majesty to appoint 
three barristers of six years' standing, at the 
least, to be commissioners for the rt-lief of 
Insolvent Debtors. It is to be a Court of 
Record. The commissioners are to appoiDt 
a chief clerk, four assistant clerks, and a 
provisional assignee ; they shall have power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, the 
production of books, papers, and writings, 
and of committing for contempt ; as well as 
of fining their officers for negligence or 
delay. 



" The said commissioners, chief clerk, 
and other officers, to take no fee, money , 
gratuity or reward, from any suitor; nor 
shall any part of the proceedings bo liable 
to stamp or other duty whatever. 

<< Any (.arson in custody for debt for four* 
teen days, may apply for their discharge. 
The petition to contain a schedule ot their 
debts, as well as effects real and personal, 
in possession, reversiou, or expectancy. 

" In case any person shall have been in 
custody on mesne process for nine months, 
without claiming the benefit of this Act, ot 
shall have been charged in execution upon 
a judgment, it shall be lawful for any one 
creditor, to the amount of — pounds, or 
for any two to the amount of — , to apply 
by petition to the said Court; and .such 
prisoner shlfl be compelled to surrender bit 
or her property for the benefit of all the 
creditors ; and the same forms and condi- 
tions shall be observed as in the case of a 
voluntary application for relief. In case 
any person shall refuse to deliver such sche- 
dule of their effects, &c. the Court shall be 
empowered to imprison them in the common 
gaol, or house of correction, there to be 
kept to hard labour, until he shall submit 
himself to the said Court. 

" All the estate of a prisoner shall be 
vested in the provisional assignee ; an al- 
lowance to be made by such assignee for the 
support of the prisoner. — Notice of the pe- 
titions being filed to be inserted in the Lon- 
don Gazette, and two other newspapers, and 
a day appointed for the creditors to appear 
before one of the said commissioners, within 
one calendar month, to prove their respec- 
tive debts, and to choose an assignee or as- 
signees. 

" The commissioners to be authorised to 
compel witnesses to attend to prove or dis- 
prove debts, and examine them on oath, and 
allow or disallow ; claims not satisfactorily 
proved, an appeal to be from the decision 
of one commissioner to the Court, which 
shall finally determine the same. And in 
case a creditor shall neglect to prove his 
debt, he shall for ever be debarred from re- 
covering the same. 

" The provisional assignee shall make 
over to the assignees chosen by the creditors 
all the estate and effects of the prisoner. 
The latter to be authorised to sue for and 
recover the debts, to make sale of all thn 
effects; and at the end of three months 
make a dividend. 

" On the final examination of a prisoner, 
creditors whese debts time been allowed 
may put questions to him touching the mat* 
ter in his petition, and such other matter* 
as the Court shall judge to be fit and pro- 
per to enquire into. It the prisoner shall 
answer satisfactorily, the Court shall order 
his discharge at the end of six months from 
the date of his commitment. If the opposi- 
tion shall be deemed frivolous and vaxatt- 
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sms, costs to be granted to him. But if it 
shalr appear that the prisoner has contract- 
ad aay of hi* debts fraudulently, without 
having any reasonable or probable expect- 
ation of paying the same, the Court shall 
extend the term of confinement from* six 
months to a period not exceeding three 
years. And in case the prisoner shall have 
put any of his creditors to unnecessary ex- 
pence by vexatious or frivolous defence to 
any action, then bis confinement may be ex- 
tended to a period not exceeding twelve 
•Jootbsj or if he shall have fraudulently 
•ad wilfully omitted in his schedule effects 
to the amount of 201. then he shall not be 
discharged under a period not exceeding 
nine months. 

" There are provisions for examinations 
•t the Quarter Sessions or Counties and Rid- 
ings in furtherance of this Act ; the magis- 
trates to remit the proceedings to the Court 

u The Court, upon application by three- 
Ibnrthsof the creditors in number and value, 
My order the immediate discharge of the 
prisoner from custody, provided that such 
prisoner shall not have contracted any of 
the debts fraudulently. 

« Prisoners taking a false oath to incur 
the penalties of perjury. 

" In case any person discharged shall 
some into the possession of any stock in the 
public funds, which the judgment entered 
up coald not touch, the assignees may apply 
to the Court, setting forth the case, and the 
Court may remand the debtor to custody, 
in the actual gaol, not rules or liberties, un- 
til he shall surrender such funds. 

" None but attornies or solicitors in the 
superior Courts to be allowed to act in this 
Court." 

FRANCE. 

The debates on the Budget continue 
to occupy the Chamber of Deputies. 
Some curious light was thrown by M. 
Dupont de L/Eure on one of the num- 
berless quackeries of Buonaparte. One 
Pouree, a ^renailier of the old Imperial 
Gaard, petitioned the Chamber to pay 
him up a pension of 600 francs, which 
had been granted to him by Buonaparte, 
for saving his life when it was said to 
have been attacked by some of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, on his bursting into 
their hall at the head of a guard of sol- 
diers. M. Dupont declared, that the 
alleged consideration had never been 



paid to M. Pour€e, that he had nerer 
saved the fallen tyrant's life, fur that his* 
life, on that occasion, bad never once 
been threatened. The pension, there- 
fore, was given to M. Pouree for being, 
base enough to attest au attempt at as- 
sasHination which never took place. It 
may be considered as an epitome of Use 
whole imperial annals. 

SPAIN* 

It is now quite certain that the Spanish 
expedition, which h*9 been m> many 
months under preparation at Cadis, will 
not sail until the beginning of Septem- 
ber next. The Commissioners appoint- 
ed by Ferdinand VII., to undertake the 
management of it, have sent instructions 
to their agents in London to contract 
for 5,000 carbines, which are intended 
for the use of the cavalry, to be shipped 
on board the armament; and the govern- 
ment at Madrid have determined to in- 
crease the number of horse regiments* 
and have in consequence ordered this 
additional quantity of arms. Official ac- 
counts from the Viceroy of Lama state, 
that he is in daily expectation of an at- 
tack from the squadron under Lord 
Cochrane, but that there was a sufficient 
force at Lima to prevent that city fros* 
being molested by the invaders, should 
they make a landing at Callao. 

80UTH AMERICA. 

Porto Bello was captured on the lOtb 
April, by Sir Gregor M-Gregor. It ap- 
pears that an express arrived at Cartha- 
gena on the 1st of that month from Gene- 
ral Hoare, at Panama, requesting the go- 
vernor would send over 600 men to pro- 
tect Porto Bello and Chagres against any 
attempt of the insurgents. This request, 
however, could not be complied with, in 
consequence, as it is alleged, of the 
troops being in a very mutinous state, 
not having received any pay for the last 
fifteen months. The garrison consisted 
of 466 men, whites, mulattos, and blacks, 
A number of the regulars of the Roy- 
alist army are said to have joined the 
Insurgents. Sir Gregor intends to pusfc 
forwards immediately for Panama, 
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BULLETIN OF THE KIMO'8 HEALTH. 
Windsor Castle, June 5^A, 1819. 
His Majesty has passed the last month 
Tery quietly, though still exhibiting the same 
continued marks of disorder. His Majesty's 
general health is unimpaired. 

(Signed as usual.) 
Preferments.] The Rev. Bransby Fran- 
cis, was instituted to the Rectory of Long 
Melford, in Suffolk.— The Rev. P. Bronte, 
•urate of Thornton, has been nominated to 
the perpetual Curacy of Ha worth, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. James Charnock. — 
The Rev. Henry Wiles, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, nominated to the perpetual 
Curacy of St. Michael's, Cambridge. — The 
Rev. Joseph Kirkman Miller, M. A. Fellow 
®f Trinity College, was presented to the 
Vicarage of Walkeringham. — The Rev. 
Thomas Revett Carnac, A. M. to the Rec- 
tory of St. Michael, Shawleigh, in the coun- 
ty of Somerset. — The Rev. W. Gurney, 
M. A. Rector of St. Clement Danes, to be a 
Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Kent. — 
The Rev. W. Cornforth, M. A. to the Rec- 
tory of Long Stanton.. St. Michael's, Cam- 
bridgeshire. A dispensation has passed the 
great seal, enabling the Rev. J. H. Sparke, 
M. A. Prebendary of Eiy, to hold the Rec- 
tory of Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire. — 
The Rev. James Donne, B. A. to the per- 
petual Curacy of South Carlton, Lincoln- 
shire.— The Rev J J. Brasier, L. L. B. Rec- 
tor of Whitmore, county of Salop, to the 
Rectory of Cleobnry North, in same coun- 
ty.— C. F. Wyatt, B. A. to to the Rectory of 
Brou^hton, Oxfordshire. — Rev, J.T. Hunt- 
ley, M. A. to the Rectory of Swinesford. 

Births,'] At his house in Nottingham- 
place, the Lady of Hans Busk, Esq of a 
daughter.— The Lady of J. F. Lockhart, 
Esq. Tavistock-square, of a son. — At Doc- 
tors' Commons, the Lady of Charles Ed- 
ward Fenton, Esq. of a son. — The Lady of 
F. Reade, Esa. of a daughter — In Gowcr- 
•treet, the Lady of John Henry DefTell, Esq. 
of a son. — In Upper Gower-street, the Lady 
©~f J. A. F. Simpkinson, Esq. of a son. — 
The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Butler, of Har- 
tow, of a son. — In Guildford-street, Russell- 
square, the Lady of John Brander, Esq. of a 
daughter, ptill-born. — At Brompton, the 
Lady of the Rev. George Augustus Eliott 
Marsh, M. A. of a son. — In Doctors' Com- 
mons, the Lady of Wm. Fox, Esq. of a 
daughter. — The Lady of Thomson Bonar, 
Esq. of a son. — In Sevmour-place, Lady 
Katherine Halkett, of a son. — The Lady of 
of Lieut-Colonel Carey, of ihe 57th Regi- 
. went, of a daughter. — At Camberwel) Vi- 
aarage, the Lady of the Rev. Edward Smyth, 
of a ion.-ln Lincoln's Inn-fields, Mrs. G. 
Marriott, af & son.— The Lady of William 



Jones, Esq. Marshal of the King's Bead*, 
London, of a daughter, being the eJerentfc 
child within fourteen years. — Mrs. Bunmng, 
of Bernard -street, of a son. — The Countrs* 
Of March was safely delivered of a daughter, 
at his Lordship's house tn New ftorioUt- 
street. — AtGreensted Hall, the Lady ol Ma- 
jor Ord, of the Royal Artillery y of a soa.— 
Mrs. HHI,of Cooper's- row, ol a son. — The 
Lady of Cap tut n George Simpson, ol a mm, 
still-born. — At her house in Upper Groove- 
nor-street, the Lady of the Hon. Gerard 
Vanneck, of a son. — !n Herttord-street, the 
Lady ol Ma or Edward Wild man, ot the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, of a daughter. — In Port- 
land place, the Lady of N. B. Edmoostoae, 
Esq. of a .son. — Bediord-place, the Lady of 
Thomas Farrer, Esq. of a son. — Ht*r Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, ol' a Prin- 
cess. — The Duchess of Cumberland^ of a 
son. 

Married.] John lnnes,Esq. of Guil ford- 
street, to Caroline, second daughter of Sir 
Wm Beecliey,ol If arley -street. — Mr. Mor- 
gan of the Strand, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Lloyd, same place. — B. Burton, Esq. 
of Pallerton, Carlow, Ireland, to Ann Grace, 
only daughter of W. Roberts, Esq. of Gloo- 
cester-place. — J. G. Children, Esq. of the 
British Museum, to Mr?. Towers, of Ken- 
sington-square. — Mr. John Chambers, of 
Gracech urch -street, to Sarah Elizabeth, eld- 
est daughter of John Morgan, Esq»of Hack- 
ney. — Joseph Hon von, Esq. of LincolnV 
inn-fields, to Sophia Catharine, youngest 
daughter of the late T. Tuckett, Esq. of the 
island of St. Christopher. — James Irving, 
Esq. of Jamaica, to Judith Bowen, third 
daug hter of the late T. Nesmyth, Esq. M. D. 
— John Nicholl, jun. Esq. of llendoo, to 
Martha, daughter of Mr. Webb. — H. G- 
Pearson, Esq. of Islington, Middlesex, soli- 
citor, to Amy, only daughter of the late John 
Barter, Esq. of Poole, Dorset— The Rer. 
John Ruddell, A. M. of ChristVcolIege, 
Cambridge, to Mary, second daughter of 
the late William Peyton, Esq. of Bromptod- 
crescent. — John Raine, Esq. of Great Co* 
ram-street, Brunswick-square, to Harriet, 
daughter of W. Boothby, Esq. of Weal- 
grove House, Sheffield, Yorkshire. — W. 
Wightman, Esq. of LincolnVinn, to Miss 
Baird, of Rose-hill, Hampton. — At St. 
Olave's Church, South wark, Mr. John 
Carey, of the Stock Exchange, to Sarah, 
second daughter of J. T. Watta, Esq. — At 
St. George's, Hanover-square, Mr. Jaroe&> 
Prentice, of Southwold, to Caroline Amelia, 
sixth daughter of C. Brightley, Esq. of 
Bungay. — At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Arthur Macnamara, of Langoed Castle, ia 
the county of Brecon, Esq. to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late William Lee, E&q. of 
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Anstey House, Hants.— At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, John Wtayte Melville, Esq. 
of Mount Melville, in Fifeshire, to 'Lady 
Catharine Osborne, only daughter of the 
Duchess Dowager of I^eeds. — At St 
Mary-le-bonne Church, G. Matcbam Taiie- 
ton, Esq. of ihe 6th regiment of foot, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Geo. 
Beat, Esq. of Chilston Park.— At St. James's 
Church, the Rev. John Earle Welby, son 
of the late Sir William Earle Welby, Bart, 
of Danton Hail, Lincolnshire, to Felicia 
Eliaa, only daughter of the late Rev. H. A. 
JIoll.—At St. Andrew's, Holborn, David 
Carrutbers, Esq. Assistant Commissary 
General to the Forces, to Sarah, only daugh- 
ter of John Proctor, Esq. of Graudra House 
Monmouthshire.— S. Milnes, Esq. Hunter- 
etreet, Brunswick-square, to Mary Sophia, 
eldest daughter of James Millns, Esq. 
Windsors-Benjamin Burton, Esq. second 
•on of the late Sir Charles Burton, Bart, 
of Pollerton, Carlow, Ireland, to Ann Grace, 
only daughter of William Roberts, Esq. of 
Gloucester-place. — Chandos Leigh, Esq. 
only son of James Henry Leigh, Esq. M. P. 
of Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, to 
Miss WiJles, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
S. Willes, of Astrop- House — At Lambeth 
Church, Griffith Williams, Esq. of Cefn, 
in the county of Anglesea, to Ann, youngest 
daughter ol Henry Norton Willis, Esq. of 
Xennington Palace, and of Sunning Hill, 
Berkshire.— At Fulham Church, Mr. H. B. 
Elwell, of Staffordshire, to Hepbzibah 
Eden, third daughter of R. Smith, Esq.— 
At St. James's church, the Rev. J. Gibson, 
rector of W'orlington, in the county of Suf- 
folk, to Mary Elisabeth, second daughter 
to J. Phillips, esq. of Pail-Mail.— The Rev. 

G. T. Andrewse, only son of the Dean of 
Canterbury, to Elizabeth Catherine, eldest 
daughter o'l Dr, Heber'\ of Upper Brook- 
*treot.— At St. George's, Hanover- square, 
the Rt. Hon. I.ord Uossmore, to the Right 
Hon. I^ady Augusta Charteris, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Elcho, and sister 
to the Earl of Wemyss and March. — Mr. 

H. C. Field, surgeon, of Newgate-street, 
to Anne Sophia, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. T. GwinneM, merchant, of Worcester. 
— At Hampstcad, Frederick Albert Winsor, 
jun. esq. of Shooter^ Hill, to Catherine, eld- 
est daughter of J. Hunter, esq of Bruns- 
wick-square. — At St. Clement Danes, P. 
Costfreave, M. D. to Maria, eldest daughter 
•f the late Mr. J. Ford, of the Strand — 



£. H. Loch mere, esq. to the Hon. ftfaria 
Clara Murray, second daughter of the late 
D. Murray, Esq.— Mr. W. Y. Albao, of 
LincolnVinn, solicitor, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Benbow, Esq. of Meck- 
lanburgh-square. — At the house of tb« Earl 
of Sefton, Charles Pascoe GrenfeJl, Esq. 
to the Right Hon. Georgia na Isabella 
Molyneux, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Sefton. 

Died. — At Upper Edmonton, Marga- 
ret, relict of the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Lynn. 
—At Elstree, Middlesex, Mr. Win. Pbip- 
pen, 74. — At Romney Terrace, Westmin- 
ster, J. Moser, esq. late magistrate of the 
police ofiice, Worship-street — In York- 
street, St. James V square, Lady Asgitl, wife 
of Gen. Sir C AsgiU, bart— The Uer. R. 
Caddick, D.D. late of Whitehall, and of 
Caddick Lodge, Fulham. — At Fulham, Ma- 
rianne, eldest daughter ef J. Bowden, esq. 
19. — In Hampton Court Palace, Catherine, 
relict of the late C. Chester, esq. 78. — Mrs. 
A. Porter, of New North-street, Red Lion- 
square, 85.-I-J. Shall is, esq. of Clerkenwell, 
78. — In Sackville-street, the lady of Lieut. 
R. Hard in ge, royal horse artillery. — Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late J. H. 
W r ackerbarth, esq. of Parson-street, 18. — 
In Bedford-row, Mr. W. Criswell.— Id Por- 
tugal-street, J. Stratton, esq. of Farthingboe 
Lodge, Northamptonshire, and flawling, in 
Gloucestershire, 88. — S. Newmen, esq. of 
Sion College-gardens. — At Kentish Town, 
C. Wyatt, esq. of Bedford-row. — G. Os- 
wald, esq. late in the civil service of the 
Hob. East India Company — The Rev. T. 
G. Clare, B.D. rector of St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, mid of Walraer, in Kent. — At his 
house in Queen Ann-street, West, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir J. Campbell, of luverneil, bart. 
G.C. H. and K. S. F. — In Chester-street, 
Grosvenor- place, Hon. Arabella St. John, 
wife to Gen. the Hon. F. St. John, and sis- 
ter to the Earl of Craven.— In Bedford- 
square, P. Dauncey, esq. king's counsel, 59. 
— At his residence, Charlotte-street, Black* 
friars-road, W. Wall is, esq. 82.— in Pert- 
land-place, William, fourth son of J.Vivian, 
esq. — At his house in Hans-place, Sir J. 
Morris, bart of Clasemont. — Eld red Joan, 
son of the Rev. J. Addison, rector of Ickea- 
ham, Middlesex.— At Han well, Middlesex, 
Julia Henrietta, widow of the late Hon. and 
Rev. H. J. de Salis, D.D. count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 



PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 



BERKSHIRE. 
The first stone of the Reading Gas works 
was laid by Alderman Annesley. The gen- 



tlemen of the committee celebrated the event 
by dining together at the Upper Ship inn. 
At the bill for erecting a new bridge at 
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Windsor has passed both house* of Parlia- 
ment, it is expected the same will be erected 
immediately ; during which time the public 
"will be conveyed across the Thames by a 
ferry boat, from Br ocas Lane, Eaton, to 
Beer Lane, Windsor. 

A ringing match took place at Hurst for a 
silver cup and six beaver hats, by six sets of 
ringers ; the cup was won in great style by 
the Reading youths, and the hats by the 
Mortimer youths: the ringing in general 
was performed in the best manner, and a 
great number of people attended. 

Married.] At Wantage, Lieut. W. Meadows, of 
the. Royal Navy, to Miss Matilda Aasell, third 
daughter of W. A— At Welford, A. H. Perkins, 
esq. to Harriett, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
W. Erratt, late Great Halliogbury, Esses— At Kit- 
mersdon, F. H. Synge, esq. to Mary Anne, second 
daughter of J. Paget, esq. of Newbnry House. 

Died.] Harriot, the relict of the late B. Brocat, 
of Wokefiold House, Berks, and of Beaurrpnire, 
esq. 70* — At Henley on-Thames, Lient. J. B. Onus* 
by, R. N. — At Abingdon, Mr. Samuel Cripps. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Kctton, of Stoney Stratford, 
to Sarah, daughter of the late Mr. J. Potter. — The 
IU. Hon. G. R. llubart, Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
to Mi»s Ann Glovrr. 

"Died.] At his seat, Chalfont House, T. Hibbeit, 
esq. 7*. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
The road from Royston to Potton, through 
Kneesworth, Bassingbourn, Littltngton, and 
the Mordens, is at length put into such re- 
pair, as to induce many travellers to take 
that route instead of the more circuitous one 
by way of Baldock, which they have hitherto 
preferred, in consequence of the bad state in 
which the road through those villages has 
been generally kept. 

Man-iid.) At Willingham, Mr. ©. Cockle to 
Miss Ells ibeth Read— The Rev. J. Buddcl), M. A. 
of Chri t's college. Cambridge, to M«ry, second 
daughter of the late W. Peyton, esq. of Brompton* 
cresevnt— J. R. Major, esq. B. A. of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, to Maria, second daughter of the Rev. 
P. Jone*. vicar of Abthorpe.— Lieut. Willisoo, R.N. 
to Miss Berry, daughter of the Rev. B. Berry, of 
Thriplow— At Chesterton, ihe Rev. T. D. Atkin- 
sort, to Hannah, fourth daughter of the late Dr. 
6tephen— The Rer. O. W.-.tson, rector of Milton, to 
Elisabeth Lent, yonngest daughter of J. J. Bol- 
lock, eaq. of Faolkbonro.hell— J. Leader, esq. of 
Quendon, to Elisabeth, second daughter of W. WiU 
liauuou. of Huntingftetd. 
Died.) A I Cambridge. Mr. W. Gibson, SO. 

CHESHIRE. 
The south porch of Chester cathedral hat 
been repaired and restored ia a very inge- 
nious manner. 

A new bridge is building over the EHes- 
roere canal, in the city of Chester, connect- 
ing Foregate-street with Flookersbrook. 

Married.] At Nantwicb, Mr. R. Brain, ol Ferry- 
bridge, Yorkshire, to Elisabeth, youngest daughter 
ef the late Rev. G. Birch, of Wybunbury- At Da* 
venham, J. Perrin, esq. of Liverpool, to Mary Anne, 
eldest (faugh rer of J. Dudley, esq. of Wharton 
Lodge— Mr. B rod rich, aollcttor, to Jane, yonngest 
daughter of Mr. ChrtSrbrey. of MaeelesaeJd. 
Pied.] The Earl ef Stamford sad WarrioftM, 



lord lieutenant of this county His lordship was 
born Oct. 1 . 17.17, and married, in 1761, Henrietta 
Cavendish Bentinck, secoud daughter of William, 
second Duke of Portland. He is sucrerded io his 
titles and estates by his eldest son, George Harry, 
born in 1765— At Ruthin, Thomas Hughes, esq.-* 
Suddenly, Stephen Leeke, esq — Martha Lloyd, 60, 
relict of the late J. L.esq. of Warrington— AtStock- 
port, Mrs. Hope, formerly of Sbud< hill— Mr». 8. 
Smith, of Salford, widow of the late Mr. G. 3. 67— 
Mis. Tomlinson, of Thomas street, 47—1. Holroyd, 
esq. of Stainland, 6l— The infant son of R. Dunn, 
esq. Southorpe Lod^e, Driffield— P. Wright, esq. of 
Tatnwn:th, ?fi— At Chradle, Maty, eldest daughter 
of the lute Mr. T. Jepson. of Heaton N orris— G, 
Whitley, esq. of Norley Hall— At Strawberry Cot. 
tage, Stockport, I. Washington, esq.— Mr. Bosley, 
solicitor — U. Harrison, esq. of Cheadle Bulkelty,* 
magistrate for the counties of Chester and Lancaster, 
89— Mr. I. Do woe*, sen. of Nantwich, 78— Miss 
Margaret Grant, daughter of W. G. esq. of Cougle- 
ton. 

CORNWALL. 

"Births.] At nelston, the lady of H. Borlase, esq. 
of a daugiitcr: same place, the lady of P. Vyvyasj 
Robinson, esq. of a daughter— At Jlendra.St. Kew, 
Mrs. Grose, of a daughter— At St. Austell, Mrs. 
Vottle, of a son: s»m« place, Mrs. W. Rosevear, of 
a son— At Truro, Mn. Trelo«r. of a daughter— Mrs. 
W. S. Trelenven, of a son— At Limsallos. Mrs. J. 
Parkin, of twins— At St. Michael's Mount, Mia, 
Mitchell, of a daughter: same place, Mrs. Oliver 
Gluyas. of a daughter— Mrs. Wrst, of a son— Mrs. 
Joius, of a daughter— Mrs. Oke, of a son— At Fow- 
ey, the lady or Capr. Hear!**, of a Bon and heir- 
Mrs. W. Morahead, of Landreath. of a sou — Mrs. 
J. Morshead, of Pelynt, of a son— Mrs. R. Thc:nas, 
of Treworgy, in Duloe, of a sou— Mrs. .7. Bennett, 
of St. German*, of a son— Mr?. T. A'Lee, of Tal- 
land, of a sou— Mrs. J. Reynolds, of a dmtghter— 
At St. Ives, the lady of the Rrv. Mr. Franktand.of 
a son— The lady of Capt. Ada'ns, of a daughter— 
The wife of Mr. R. Hingstou, surgeon, of Liskcard, 
of a daughter. 

Married ] At St. Hilary, Mr. I. Richards, of 
Goldsithney, to Miss Mary Thomas, of Marasion— . 
At Falmouth, G. Abraham, esq. to Miss Jane L. 
Symous— At St. Minver, Mr. S. Symons, of Treg. 
lines, to Miss Joanna Codings, only daughter of J. 
C. esq. of Roserra— At St. Austell. Mr. C. Binnet, 
of Penryn, to Miss Aon Smith— At St. Agnes, J. 
Williams, esq. to Miss Tregallas, daughter of the 
late J. T. esq. of Goonvea— Mr. R. Uren, of ihe 
Dolphin cutter, to Miss Elisabeth Uren, of Air- 
Mr. J. Richards, preacher at the Independent cbsjt 
pel, Mevagissey, to Miss Eliaabeth Mortimer, ef 
Whitchurch— At Bodmin, Mr. i. Oliver, surveyor 
of the Bodmin turnpike reads, to Miss M*ry Hoe- 
kio— At lllogan, Capt. M. Tonkio. of St. Agnes, to 
Mi<s Elisabeth Provis, of Pool— Mr. W. Clogg, of 
London, to MUsGeak, of St. Germans— At Gleviae, 
J. Steele, eaq. of 8outhwark, Surrey, to Miss E. M. 
Eaile, danghttr of Mr. R. E. merchant, Penryn— 
At St. Colorab, Mr. Pomery. to Miss Bond- J. Tip- 
pet, esq. collector of the Customs in the port of 
Truro, to Miss Symens, daughter of the Kev. Mr. 
S. of Fenek— Captain Scott, of the Princess Elisa- 
beth packet, to Miss Cotesworth, daughter of Capt. 
C. of the Duke of Kent packet— At Madron, Capt. 
W. Pender Roberts. R. N. of Penryn. to Harriet, 
second daughter of Capt. Rowland, of Pensaoce. J 

Died ] At Truro, J. Lambley, esq. barreck-tnsgf 
ter— At Lisbon, N. Peacock, esq. commander ©fir 
Majesty's packet Blecber— In Ridgway. O. 9o]r* 
esq.— At Stilly, Mr. J. Austin, Barrack ma/ ° r 
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Akftt«srriao»— At T?nm. Mr». Edwards, wife of J- 

*^—At We»t Loo*-, 79. Mi J. funs. 

CUMBERLAND. 
Married ] At Carlisle. Mi . J. Greddy, to Miss 

Ja*r Graeam— At Catdbeck, Mr. T. Robinson, to 

M»s. Srotu of Beck 8t«%rv- At Whitehaven, Mr. 

J. Sampseo. to Mt*s E.HnH— At Keichiey, M' . W. 

Bradley, of Halifax, to Mrs. Allen, «id»w of the 

late Mr. J. A.— J.ThomMn«ou, to J Suowonn— J. 

TJ-nry. ro E Oliphant— At St.Cutbett's. B. Kust, to 
M*ry Hutroe— R- Robtuson, to Ann Jackson— 
AtfVtirith, J. Conoelt. esq of Cailisle, to Eliza, 
brth. oal? daughter of M. Harrison, e»q of Pen- 
ntl»— AlSUowix cbareh. J. G-ndy, esq of Kendal, 
teM'S. BowsfiehJ— At Crosseannonbv, Mr. Tyson, 
attorney, of TJlverston. to Miss WiMs, of M*iy- 
poat— At Hail, Mr. W Br*gg. to Mm Isabella 
Taylor— At Appfeby. Mr. J. Brotden, to Miss Isa- 
fcrii* Taylor, of Appleby— Cap*- R- Bell, of Mary. 
I^ir.to M » Une Fell, daughter of Mr. J. Fell, 
0*" Bnnk End— At Workington. J. Whiteside esq. 
to Vlrv Catherine fTuyton— At Pcnnih, Win. Lan- 
e-**t»r, to Mis* Eliav»t»eib Thatcher— At hetbtr- 
TV«toe. Mr. T. Horrors, of Cleugh-head, to Mis» 
Ac» Waush, of Low Homes— At Whurhaven, 
Ca-pt- W Nicholson, to Mrs* Sarah Mitch eU— Mr. 
H. White, to Mis* Mary Pratt— At Biidek.rk. Mr. 
H D»tffH>, of Eag esricld,to Mus Palmer, of Oreat 
B*o«?btoo 

Drrrf.) At CaiUsTe, at the Rev S Hartley's, 
BSr Feotm*. of Hawick, Lancashire. 7S— Mr J. 
lull. C»rar»e»»dale_At Nut'and Gutaqe, near 
K»»ft >l 54. J Merlaucl. t »q. of Cupplc thwaite 
§1*11— T»e Rev. T. H-iyes, *icar of St Oswald's, 
D«>haDV— At St<mfordhutn, Mny, the 'wife of Mr. 
Jn*.:iu<:— At Skn-ton. Wn>. Hirtwbislfe, esq 80, 
■n*>o* m »be i aven Volunteer Infantry— At Brow, 
Mr. G. Davidson, 1?)— At Prnrith MaryW.ight. 
]4; l.*-»eH» .Stewart, ft — At Lilly H.iH, Mr. T. 
JM«aw*er. C3— At Gosfortb. Mrs. J. Jackson, widow, 
^6—4' Greyvmthen, R Bell. 71 — Mrs. El z-brtli 
Worker, of Wmtebavrn. .'ty-Ac Egrtmont, J. P. 
ftemier, 11, eldest sort of Col M. Fauraier. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Clerical Industry. — A venerable minister 
«f the establishment, in Derbyshire, walked 
54 rm es. did duty at three churches, by 
reading prayers and preaching four times; 
^jv nho baptized an infant, and churched 
Ore mother; published the banns of one 
ennpie, married another, and interred a 
corpse. He is seventy years of age ! 

M/rrrifi ] At S»vM Alkmuud's Lhuich, Derby, 
l>we, esq. to Martha, only daofhter ..f Uie 
4*te Mr. E. Chambeilam,— At Church Btouighton, 
Mr. H Jackson, of Tuibury, to Miss Sophia Chaw- 
■rr. ot Lee* Hall— J Giahwwi. esq. of Chesterfield, 
to Misa Lncas, second daotihicr of Uie late T. 
Loca«. e^q. 

DrV<r.) At H»rtslinrn*, Dtrhysbire. J.Taylor, 
rsq. 44— At Brampton. Iswbi lta. youncest daughter 
A. Radtord. esq. of Stoney Middkton— Gen. 
G. Garth, eoiunel of the t6ih regiment of foot- 
Mr. J. Bingham, of Derhv. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
There is now growing on a part of the 
glebe lands, at IT plow man, in Devonshire, a 
rnosl promising Crop of barley, nearly in 
' full ear ! The same field, last year, pro- 
duced somewhat more than thirty bushels 
of barley per acre; and the present spon- 
taneous crop (lor the ground has not been 



sown since the spriftg of 18 IS) is likely m 

exceed that quantity. 

Upwards ol 20,0001. have been subscribed, 
and the funds are weekly increasing, Car the 
purpose of making an iron rail road from 
Dartmoor prisons to Plymouth harbour. 

Ei'tfu.] At Plymouth. tb« lady or the Ker. J. 
Meade, of Norton St. Philip, of a son — Mis R. 
Day. of East Brent.oi a son — Of twin daughtet a, the 
lady of E. Cotes, esq. clvrk of the pe«ce for tbii 
county — At Stonehou«e, near Plymouth, th« lady 
of Sir J. Gordou SiorUit , of a daughter — Iho l*dy 
of T Floud. esq mayor of Exeter, of a daughter. 

Married,) At Fymouth, Mr. G. Oak, dtaaaaat- 
in«j minister, to Sophia Gardner Soadby, only 
daughter of W.Soadby, esq. ofEtst Looe— Mr. ft. 
Trceby, met chant, to Miss Maty Oafee. daughter of 
E Oake, esq —At St. Mary le hone, the Rer. R- 
P Car rrington, lector of Bridford, D« tob, to Ca- 
milla Anne, o»ly daughttr of W Adair, rvj. of 
Gieat Cumberland-place— At Si ! mouth, tba Rer. 
J. II. Bradney. of Haicot, to El aabeth. the e44eat 
daughter of R. Kekewich, esq. of Sid month— At 
Si. Sid well's Church, the Rev. W. Cooksoa. rector 
of Huogerford, to Mary, second daughter of J. 
Neave, esq. of Exeter— At Ermiogton, Mr. WdU 
ins, to Miss L Brutton — R. Tyser, esq. M-D. of 
Tiverton, to Arabella Maria, only daughter of the 
late P. Bay ley, ciq. of Nantwich, Cheshire — At 
Dawlish, by the Rev. C. O. Osmond, G. Gardiner, 
to Anne, fifth daughter of the late J. D Foolkoa, 

esq At S •Icomhe. Ca^t. Aimytage. of th*' Cold- 

stieam Guaids. to Charlotte Le Gendre Starkie, 
only daughter of the l<»tt) L G. Starkie. esq of 
Iluntroyd, Lim ashire— H. F. Lorkyer, eaq. of 
Plymouth, to Anne El xabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Win. Cuiry, esq. of Southampton. 

Died.] At Riilgway. near Plymouth, G. S^Uon, 
esq. 45 — Henry, only child of J. Wapshore, esq], of 
Downton— At Exeter, the Rev. L. Williams, S7 
yrars vicar of Whitchurch — Capt. J. Hawkins, 
paymaster iu the South Devon Militia— At Ash- 
button, Mr. S. Tozor, attorney at law — At Broad- 
elist. near Exeter, the Rev- M. Baiton— At £xe> 
ter the Rev. R Lemonerr, vicar of Wnerwell, 
Ilant^, 40— At his »eat. at D rtington. 50, Arthur 
Champeroowoe, e«q — The lady of E. Ejre, esq. of 
L-*n»downe Crescent, Bath— At Mnnirath. L, 
.Walrond, esq. eldest son of the late J Lyots W*i- 
Tond.esq.— At Sidmouth, Col. Garhett Waishaos, 
of Koill Court, Hereford. 48. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

'Birth* ] At Weymouth, the lady of Cos 1 . 
Hotnri. of MellsPark, of a son — At Laekhaa 
House, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Tufnell, of a aoe, 
—The lady of the Rev. W. Macdonald, vicar of Bs> 
simp*.! Cannings, of a son. 

Married ) Al St. lohn's Church. Mr. I. B*e%> 
lett, of Weymouth, to Mias lane Hooter— At St. 
Philip's, by the Rev. Mr. Day. Mr. W. lones, to 
Miis Harriot Flo, d. eldest daughter of Mr. T. 
Flood, brandy merchant— At St Michael's, tbe 
Rev. R. BickeM, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
I. Aodersem, esq. of Clifford's, in Uie island of 
Iamaica. 

Died.] At Dorchester, at a very advanced ag» # 
Mr*. Bristed. widow of the Rev. N. Bmted, for- 
merly vicar of this town, rector of Stourton Caua- 
die, ice. 

DURHA3L 

Harried.) I. Hawks, esq. of Gateshead, to 
Fr rt iicei lane, eldest daughter of the lata Wsa. 
IUwks, juu. o*q*— Fraucis fietlow^ esq. of the asjr 
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tive infantry, to Ann, only daughter of the late 
8. Temple esq. of Hyltoo Cattle. 

BirlAs.] At Halston, the lady of P. Vyvyen Ro- 
biniou, e»q. of Naiuloe, Cornwall, of a daughter-* 
At Toppcsfield Rectory, Mrs. Lewia Way, of a 
daughter— At Debden Hall, Mrs. W. Campbell, of 
• still-born child. 

Married ) James, second ton of J. Tburteli, 
esq. of BradwetL near Taitnoutb, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. D. Holt, of Leaden— At West 
Ham, R. Kerrton, eeq. of Panx worth, to Miss A. 
]f. Dawton, of Stratford— W. R. Robinson, esq. of 
Walthamstow, to Jaue, fourth daughter of Tho*. 
Maltby. esq.— Mr. R. TTorner, of the Hythe Farm, 
little B aid 6 old, to Julia, second daughter of W. 
Davies, esq. of Radwiuter Hall— At Biightlingsea, 
Xieut. Q. Beaxley, R.N. to Miss Fletcher, only 
daughter of Mr. Fletcher— Mr. W. Burbidge, mer- 
chant, of London, to Elisabeth Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. W. Erratt, late curate of Great Hailing- 
burj — I. Leader, esq. of Queodon, to Eliaabeth, 
aecond daughter of W. Williamson, esq. or Bunt* 
Sngford, Herts— At Harwich, Capt. Cust, of the 
Slat regt. to Miss Ward, daughter of the late Col. 
'Ward, of the East India Service— George, youngest 
son of I. Clarke, esq. of Wanstead, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of A. Bryson, esq. of Snaresbroek house. 

THed.) At Beret ley Cottage, Colchester, 69, 
Lieut. Col. B. Harris, of the Honourable East 
India Company's service. — At Colchester, 30, 
Randolph, 6th son of the late T. Baines, of Hal* 
atead — Mrs. Manning, of Woolverstone, 80— Mrs. 
Oddy, wife of Mr. J. 6. of Stock— At Great 
Chesterford, Mrs. Cotttngham, wife of Mr. R, C. 
—Mrs. Brown, wife of Mr. J. B. of Great Bar. 
Held, 83.— At Leyton, Mrs. Hibbert, 74— Mary, 
wife of S Chemberlayoe, esq. of Ryea, and only 
daughter of the late W. Brockett, of Spains Hall 
T. Leader, eaq. of Broxted— Mr. F. Tomlineon, of 
Maldon, 3d son of the late J. T. esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE* 

"Birth.) At Puckleehuich, the lady of the 
Rev. George Crabbe, of a son. 

Married* At Haresfield, Baron Charles Philip 
de Thierry, of St. George's, Hanover-square, Mid- 
dlesex, to Emily Rudge —The Rev. John Ford, of 
Eastington, to Caroiioe Rndge ; both daughters of 
the Rev. Archdeacon Rudge— At Ashchurrh, 
sear Tewkeebury, Mr. T. Hobba, of Natton, to 
Mas Davidson, of Viddington— Michael Corbett, 
eaq. of Lower Quinton, to Eliaabeth, youngest 
daughter of the lato Mr. Robert Arkell, of Whit- 
ting ton-court— At Lingridge, Mr. Henry Adams, 
to Mies Jennings, only daughter of Mr. John Jen- 
sings, of too former place— Mr. Thomas Jennings, 
to Mitt Ann Medficott— At Ail Saints, Gloucester, 
Mr. Walter, to Miss Jones— At Thornbury, Iho. 
Gwyan, eaq. to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late Obed Thurstoa— Mr. Thomas Freer, of Weed- 
ley, to Misa Sarah Gwinnett, second daughter of 
Mr- P. Gwinnett, of Bishop's Cleve. 

Pied.) At Gloucester, Mrs. Selwyn, widow of 
H. C. 8. eeq. lieuUgovernor of the island of 
Mootaerrat— At Cheltenham, Mrs. Snell, relict of 
1\ 8. eaq. of Whitley Court— Mrs. Brunt of Cross 
street, Tenburj— Mr. Robert Whittall, of the 
Heath, near Tenbury— Joseph Williams, esq. late 
Of Moat Court, Malvern, 8A— At Holly Cottage, 
Cheltenham, Thomas Entwutle, eeq. father to the 
lady of T. Coetts, esq. banker, London— At Kor- 
folk buildings, Gloucester, Mr*. Howell, 69, widow 
of the Rev, J. II. 31 years rector of Clutton— At 
his residence in Cheltenham, Thomas Holl, eaq. 
ft— At Cheltenham, the Rev. Dr. Ward, senior 
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Prebendary of Ely Cathedral, aud rector of Cot. 
tenham, in Cambridgeshire. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

An experiment was made in Ebrtsmootf. 
harbour on Wednesday last, of the ma* 
chinery for propelling ships in a calm, the 
invention of Lieut Burton, R. N. which has 
been fitted on board his Majesty's ship. 
Active, Capt. Sir J. Gordon, K. C. B. when 
it was fourjd to answer the intended purpose 
extremely well, and it is likely to prove of 
great utility. The weather was moderate 
at the time of the trial, and the ship was 
moved through the water at the rate of 
nearly three miles an hour, against the tide, 
which was running at the rate of about half 
a mile an hour. It is calculated that in 
places where there is little or no tide, ships 
may be propelled by this machinery at least 
five miles an hour. 

"Birth.] The lady of Captain Sbakospeer, of 
Eaton, of a son. 

Married.) At Boldre Church, iu the New 
Forest, R. Ilayter, esq. of Eden Vale, Wiltshire, 
to Elite Jane, youngest daughter of the late J, 
Ilaylyn, esq. of Highbury Tetrace, Middlesex-* 
At Whitchurch, Randle Wood field, esq. of Wei* 
lington Cross, to Miss Martha Mullenor, of Steel 
— F. Morgan, esq. of Midlington-place, to Louisa 
Grenfell, 2d daughter of the late W. G. Lobb, eaq. 
Commissioner R. N.— O. M, Tarleton, esq. of 6th 
foot, to Louisa, daughter of tho late G. Boat, esq, 
of Chilstoo-park. 

Died ) At her sent, Highfteld-park, the Right 
Hon. Lady Pitt, relict of the late General, the 
Right Hon. Sir W. A. Pitt, K. B — The Rev. R. 
Iremonger, Vicar of Wherwell, near Andover— At 
Winchester, 22, Lieut. H. M'Dermott, of the 0th 
regt. of foot, second son of Lieut Col. M'Dermott* 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst— J. D. 
Penleaae, esq. of High Cliff House, near Christ* 
church. 

HEREFORDSHIRE* 

Married.) At Byford, near Hereford, Lieut. 
J. W. Stiles, R. N. to Sarah-Fowler, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. L. Maxey, rector of that 
place— At Puddlestone, J. Beresford Turner, esq. 
of Miles Hope, of Middles tone, to Miss M. Collins, 
of Brockmanton Hall— R. H. Symons, esq. Meend 
Park, to J. D. Tolson, daughter of R. H. Tolaon, 
esq. Woodland Lodge, Somersetshire— Lieut. E. 
Maxey, R. K. of Byford, to Eliaa Hells, second 
daughter of the late R. Haslefoot, esq. Boreham, 
Essex— At St. Peter's, Hereford, Mr. C. Lloyd, of 
Hanley-court, to C. Poyntt, third daughter of Mr, 
M. P. Matthews, woolstapler, of Hereford— At 
Foy, J. Harris, esq. of Hereford, to Frances, fifth 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Jonea, of Foy. 

Died.) At Ross, 66, Mr. R. Cotes, formerly of 
Dormingtoa Court, in the county of Hereford- 
Mrs. Cox, late of Hereford, 38— In Hereford, iho 
Rev. R. Underwood, rector of St. Nicholas, Vicar 
of Su John the Baptist, and custea of the col logo 
of Vicars Choral, TS— Mery, wife of J. F. Mason, 
esq. of Aldenham Lodge. 

KENT. 

A head ef brocoii was cat in the garde* 
of Mr. Fisher, of the turnpike-gate on the 
Ashford road, near Maidstone, the weight 
of which was lOlbs. in circumierence, it 
measured 80 inches, and it was S3 Mm 
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over. The part measured was only that in- 
tended to be brought to table. 

Hop Intelligence.- -The accounts from 
Canterbury, state a very unfavourable ap- 
pearance of the vine, with a great increase 
of flies and vermin. The estimated duty ia 
now 95,0001. and prices have advanced full 
10s. per cwt 

Mrtk$.] At Chevening, tht Countess Stanhope, 
of a daughter— Tie lady of Demetrius O. Jstnea, 
esq. of lghtham Court Lodge, of a ion— In Can* 
Urbury, the lady of the Rev. T. Bennett, of a ton. 

Mar rial.) AtEastrj, Capt. Sir Thomas Staines, 
H. N. Knight Commander of the most Honour* 
able Military Order of tit* Bath, and Knight of 
the Order of St. Ferdinand, and of Merit, of the 
Kingdom of Sicily, to Sarah, youngest daughter 
of Robert Teurnay Hargiave. esq. of Eastry court. 
—At Lenham, Mr. R. N. Whitnall, of Milton, to 
MiasS. Head, third daughter of Mr. Head, of 
Lenham— William Ockenden, esq. of East Guide* 
ford, Sussex, to Miss S. Paukhurst, of the same 
place— At Can lei bury, Mr. Marten, to Miss S. 
Taplin, late of Block ley— Mr. Edwaid Uoiwood, 
of Dover, surgeon, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Pilchcr, of River— At Folkcstooe, 
Mr. R. Wooldridge, to Miss E. Squire; same 
place, Mr. E. Wood, to Miss A. Hopkins— At 
Lewisbam, Joseph, sou of O. Hawks, esq of 
Blaikheath, to Fraures Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late W. Hawks, jun. esq — At Stone, Isle of 
Oaney, the Rev. J. Monis, of Windsor, to Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of the late T. Hodges, e»q. of 
Appledore— At Horsemooden, Mr. B. Pawley, to 
Miss Ann Wilbey— At Teynham, W. Qascoyne, 
ssq. of Bapcbild, to Sarah, second daughter of W. 
Whitehead, esq. of Teynham— At Dover, J. H. 
Latham, esq. to Harriet Stringer, only daughter of 
E. Broderip, esq. M.D.— At Seven Oaks, Mr. J. 
Bar tram, of Lewes, Sussex, to Miss Field, of Brad* 
bourn-vale— W. Bailey, esq. of Tuabridge Castle, 
to Mrs. Sanders, relict of T. Sanders, esq.— The 
Rev. F. Cox, B A. of Lincoln college, Oxford, to 
Matilda, youngest daughter of W. Holship, esq. of 
North Ciay— At Plumstead church, the Rev. A. 
Evans, of Sandhurst, to Annr, third daughter of 
Capt. Dickinson, of Bramblebury houst, Wool* 
wich. 

Died.) At Milton, Mrs. Webb, widow, S9-At 
Biddenden, Mrs. Friscilla Weston, CI— At Selling, 
Mr J. Andrews, 82— At Sandwich, A. Smtthers, 
esq. 82— At Blean, Miss L. Sparkes, JO— At Wit* 
tersham, Miss E. Walsingfald, 10— At Rochester, 
Mrs. M. Parfect, 0.1— At Chatham, L. Cohan, son 
of Mr. A. Cohan, IS— Mrs. Miller, of Ewell, West 
Farleigh, 88— At Tonbridge, Mr. Nightingale, 5€— 
At Swadling, Mr. 3. Baiber, 04— At Whits table, 
Mr. J. Moon, 50— At Folkstone, J. M inter, esq. 83 
—At Hawkhurst, Catheriue, the wife of J. Greg* 
son, esq.— At Lower Hard res, D. Gregory, esq. — 
Mrs. Smith, wife of the Rev. J. Smith, of Wood 
ftesboroogh— The Rev. T. O. Clare, rector of St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, and Walmer, Kent— At Fa* 
rershata, Mary, wife of Mr. G. Lacy, 45— At Gil- 
lingham, Elisabeth, wife of T. Frame, esq. of 
Queen's Elms, Chelsea — Mrs. Butler, wife of Mr. 
Butler, Holborn lane, Chatham, 25— At Deptford, 
Mr. W. Butler, shipwright, late of Chatham, 25— 
At Cranbrook, Mrs. Pethurst, widow, 80— At 
Debtling, Mrs. E. Hawkins. 82— At Bromley, 
Mary Ann, youngest daughter of the late Rev. W. 
Strong, rector of Norton, ia this county, 21— Mr. 
T. Haigh, of the ordnance department, Woolwich, 



LANCASHIRE. 

Births ] At Alderley Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev, E. Stanley, of a son. 

Married.] Rev. J. E. Welby, son of the late 
Sir W. E. Welby, bart. of Danton Hall, to Felicia 
Elixa. only daughter of the late Rev. H. A. Holl. 
—B.E.Thornton, esq. of Whiuington Halt, to 
Augusta, youngest daughter of N. Hall, esq. of 
Brighton and Maidenhead — At Manchester, W. 

B. Hudson, esq. — Capt. Artnytegc, of the Cold- 
stream guards, second son of Sir G. Armytage, 
bart. of Kirklecs, Yorkshire, to Charlotte La 
Oendre Starkie, only daughter of the late Ls 
Geedre Stark ie, esq. of Huntroyd. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Loughborough, Mr. G. Riddle, 
of London, to Lucy, second daughter of Mr. 
Staveley— At Southwell, Mr. Fox, solicitor, ts 
Miss Boot— At Locklngton, Lieut. Col. F. S. Mil- 
ler, C. B. of Radway Grange. Warwickshire, (hue 
of the Tnniskilling dragoons,) to Georgiana StbiUa 
Story, fifth daughter of the Rev. P. S. of Locking- 
ton Hall— J. D. Barnard, esq. of Caston, to Jaac, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Cross, of Wood bo* 
rough. 

Died.) 8. Cotterell, M. D. of Hinckley, 6S— At 
Melton Mowbray, Mary, the daughter of T. Tin* 
low, esq. of Leamington Spa, 25 — The Rev. P. 
Story, one of his majesty's justices of the peace 
for the county of Leicester. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

An extraordinary mortality amongst 
sheep is complained of in some parts of this 
county. The lambs, which were not parti- 
cularly well kept last year, die in numbers 
this season : and, though the fall of lambs 
this year has been very good, the number 
raised will not be above an average. The 
loss of sheep on some farms is very serious 
indeed. % 

Birth.] Viscountess Crsnley of a daughter. 

MaiTicd ) W. Ingelow, jun. esq. of Boston, to 
Jean, second daughter of G. Kilgour, esq. of High- 
bury Grove. Middlesex— Mr. J. Black, of Framp- 
ton, to Miss M. Bontott, of Boston — Mr. J. Best, 
of Spalding, to Miss A. Morton, of Boston — A\ 
Spalding, Mr. J. Gostoiow, to Miss S. Tippo. both 
of that place— At Gainsburgh, J, Hewardiue. os-^. 
of the Hsmpshire Light lufantry, to Mrs. Beau- 
mont, widow of the late G. Beaumont, esq. 

Died.] Mrs. E. Clifton, relict of the late Mr. 

C. of Boston. 74— At Beau Manor Park, J. He nick, 
esq.— Mrs. Gill, wife of Mr. J. Gill— At Grettoa, 
Mrs. Boon, wife of W. Boon, esq. — At Spalding. 
II. Measure, gent. 75— Mrs. Torkingtoo, relict ef 
the late W. Torkiugton, esq of Lincoln, 82. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
A meeting of the coal merchants of New- 
port, and the proprietors of collieries in its 
neighbourhood (at which every colliery, 
working the brown ash coal, with the ex- 
ception of one only, was represented,) was 
held at Newport; when distressing state- 
ments of the present situation of the trade 
were made, and a universal conviction pre- 
vailed of the absolute necessity of speedy 
relief. Great numbers of workmen have 
been discharged from the collieries within a 
short space of time, and others hare • de- 
pended their workings. 
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NORFOLK. 
• Births.] At Norwich, the lady of the Rev. E. 
S. Thurlow, of * daughter— At Barningham, the 
lady of J. T. Mott, esq. of a son. 

Married ] Mr. G Whiitby. surgeon, »f Upwell, 
to Miss Mai ia Calhs Eccles, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Win. E. of Elton, Hunt*—). Heycock. gent, of 
Noiton, to M'ns Lew in, of Thrus^ington Grange, 
Leiceste^hire— J. Barnard, esq. of O us toft, lo 
Jane, youngfst dauchter of Mr. Cro«s, of Wood- 
borounh— Tne Rev. J. Gibson, Rector of Worllng- 
too, 10 M uy Elisabeth, Second daughter of J. 
Phillips, esq. of P^l! Mall— The Rev. T. Fawaett, 
of Nrfylnud, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late W. II. Davis, esq — C, Lipscomb, esq. of Al- 
ton, to Anne M «ri i, youngest daughter of Mr. 
8. M<ulkin, of Bury— W. C. B. Goodwin, esq. to 
Chitrlot'e, ydunccs*. daughter of the late Mr. 
Brann y. Vox lord— Mr. J. Seaman, jun. of Melton, 
to Louisa, only daughter of Wm. Clarke, of Hales, 
worth— I. Prustou. esq Barrister at Law, to Mary 
Ann», eldest daughter of Sit T. Becvor, bnrt. of 
Hethel-hall — Mr. T. Theobald, of Norwich, to Mist 
Ruth Chftcn. of Yarmouth— Mr. Wm. Tage, to 
Mis* Sarah Cutting, of Norwich— I. Preston, esq. 
to Mary Ann, daughter of Sir. T. Beever, bart. of 
llrthel— Mr. J. P. Roystou, of Old Broad-street, 
London, to Mary Ann Smith, only daughter of the 
late Wm. Ha>lett, esq. of Norwich — AtSwaffham, 
the Rev, Win. Dowell, Vicar of Locking, Somerset, 
to Charlotte Theresa, second daughter of the Rev. 
Chancellor Yonge— Mr. Pain, to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Martin, of Ellough hall. 

Vied.] Elisabeth, the wife of Mr. R. Clack, 
Notwu h — At Yarmouth, Jemima, youngest daugh- 
ter of Dr. Girdlejfniie— Miss Smith, daughter of 

Dr. Ja*. Smith— At Maiti*hall, Ed. Donne, esq 

Mis. Elizabeth Hunt, of Kimj-street, 65— N. J. 
Wodehouse. the eldest son of the Hon. Col. Wodo- 
house. of Wilton Park— At Yat mouth, *5, Capt. 
MortUhead, of the Mariner— Mr*. Mary Jay, 5Q-— 
Mrs. Sarah Gee, 94— Mr. E. Proctor, 65— At North 
Walsham, IS, son of Capt. Simpson— At Loddon, 
M, Mrs. Catherine Reynolds, wife of T R. gent. 
—J. Doggett, gent, of Mendham— Gj, Capt. S. 
Gun'.on, of Yarmouth— «T, J. Symonds, gent, of 
Trowse Mill gate — T. S. Dixon, esq. of Sahara 
Toney— At Mattishall, 75, Mrs. Crisp, relict of J. 
C. esq. of East Dereham— At Pulharo parsonage, 
Ed. the infant ton of the Rev. C. Boutell— In 
Bank place, Mr*. S. Thompson— Westwick-bouse, 
3. B. Petre.esq — 47, Mr*. Mary High, wife of Mr. 
J. fl. of Beigutoo, near Acle— At B reck Irs, 19, 
William, the son of Mr. J. West— At Tottenham, 
58. Mr. J. Finch — 15, Mrs. Flower, wife of C. 
Flower, esq. of Norwich— At Hempuall, the Rer. 
C. M. Donne, Vicar of Hempnall and Barningham— 
At Norwich, Mrs. Beevor, widow of the Rev. G. 
B. late of Wilby. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

hirthi.] At Keldwick Hall, ti e wife of the 
Rev. T. F. Wilson of a son— At Bishop Auckland, 
Mrs. lonn, wife of Mr. Wm. I. of a son— In Hull, 
the l.idy of C.Wray.esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Rothbury, Mr. Redhead, of 
Wliitton, to Margaret, second daughter of Ed. 
Pringle, esq. of Snitter— Mr. Terrv, surgeon, to 
Mary Aone, eldest daughter of K. Scriven, esq. of 
Castle Ashby. 

Died ] At Wesden, 42, Major Alexander Camp- 
bell, commanding the Royal Artillery. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Births.] At Newcastle, the lady of J. Wilkinson, 
esq. of a son— A l the Rectory, Locking ton, the 
lady of the Rev. F. Lyndy, of a daughter. 



Dferf ] Newcastle upon Tync, 22, Sarah, the wifa 
of J. Gray, e»q.— J. Bailey, esq. of Chillingham.fiB 
—At Newcastle, C. Stuart, youngest son of Capt. 
J. Hunter— Haniot Jane, second daughter of Mr. 
J. Dails— It. Green, esq. of South Shields, 65, many 
years senior magistrate of that place. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Ornithology. — As a person was in the 
fields, near Col wick, Nottingham, a few 
days ago, he made a curious discovery of 
four birds lying together, and with every 
appearance of having been dead a con- 
siderable time. Their beautiful red plumage 
and uncommon appearance, denoted thai 
thev were not natives of this island ; and, on 
taking them home, they proved to be Vir- 
ginia nightingales. They have been stuffed, 
and have been inspected by many gentle- 
men and others. How they came into 
such a situation, all lying together, is yet a 
mystery. 

Married ] Worksop, T. E. Maw, esq. to Miss 
Trcckleton. 

Died.] At MausBeld, in his 81st year, G. Cart- 
wright, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Dunstrew, Betty Clarke Cbambcrlyne, 
daughter of the late Sir J. C. bart. 04. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.) Whitilesca, Peter Desbrosses, esq. 81— 
Mary Anne, daughter of R. Tomblin, esq. of Edith- 
weston, 21— Whtasendine, Mr. Roadley. 64— Mr. 
Wynn, 48, of Haeronby, formerly of Birththorpo— 
Gedney Marsh, 30, Miss C. Sers, youngest daughter 
of the late P. Sera, esq of the above plate— At 
Gedney Dyke, Elisabeth, tho wife of J. Thim. 
bleby, 49. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Shrewsbury Election.— The contest for 
the representation of this Borough is ter- 
minated. Mr. My lion was returned duly 
elected. The following is a correct state- 
ment of the total amount of each day's poll 
from the commencement of the struggle : 
lit day. 2d. 2d. At h. 
Mytton, 34 I 85 I 130 I 170 I 
Corbett, 34 | 80 | 188 | 162 I 

5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. 
Mytton, 222 I 268 I 305 I 384 | 
Corbett, 205 | 245 | 256 | 287 | 
Majority for Mr. Mytton 97. 
Melksham SpcL— The crutches with 
which the lately afflicted Captain Edgcumbe 
used to walk, are fixed up in the Pump- 
room at Melksham Spa, with a card thus 
inscribed :— " These crutches are placed in 
this Pump-room by Captain Edgecumbe, 
R. N. in commemoration of an effectual 
cure (made on him) of a complication of 
disorders, attended by excessive debility and 
rheumatic affection, by application of the 
Melksham Saline Aperient and Chalybeate 
Spa." 

Birth t.] in Stanley-place, the lady of the Rev. 
R. Massey, of a soa, being her twenty second 

child. 

Married.] Rev. W. . J. Hughes, vicar of Car- 
dingtou, to%e1ina, eldest daughter of O. Corser, 
esq. of Whitchurch— Captain Buchanan. R. N. 
to Matilda, second daughter of J. Dalbiae, Esq.— 
At Ludlow, W. Cullis, esq. R. N. of O op fold Cot- 
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tnge, Hertfordshire, to Mary, fourth daughter of 
the late Job Walker Baugh, esq. — W. Perks, esq. 
of Sutton Hill, eldest son of the late J. Perks, esq. 
of Saredon Hall, SUfforushiie, to Sally, yoaugest 
daughter of the Rev. G. HasJewood, of Bridg- 
north. 

Died.] Frauds, son of the Rev. F. Marston, 
vicar of Stokesay, and Member of Worcester Col • 
lege, Oxford— The youngest daughter of Mr. Hulse, 
of Roddington— E. Knapp, esq — In Ilighfield 
Park, the Hon. Lady Pitt, relict of the Ute Gene- 
ral, tha Right Hon. Sir W. A. Pitt, K. B. &c — 
At Stapleton, the Rev. £. Boys, rector of that 
place— -At 8. Smith's, esq. Charlotte- street, Port- 
land-place, Samuel Kenyan, esq. late of Ludlow— 
At Oswestry, the Hev. John Lloyd, rector of LlaoU 
baogel, W— W. Moss, second son of W. Phillips, 
esq. of Chetwyod House— Mrs. S. Kasthope, wife 
of Mr. Easthope, of Millichop* Park^-At Withing- 
ton, Mr. Cooke, of Shawbury— Mr J. Southern, of 
Kempton— R. Briton, esq. of Great Berwick, ma- 
jor in the Shropshire Militia. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Births.] At Fresh ford, the lady of the Rev. O. 
Bjthesee, of a son-r-At Pucclechurch, the lady of 
the Rev. G. Ciabbe, of a son — The lady of Dr. 
Kayler,of a daughter—At Belle-Vnc Hooso, West- 
bury, the lady of E. Franklin, esq. of a daughter — 
The lady of the Rev. T. Grenfield, jun. of a daugh- 
ter—In Brock street, the lady of Colonel Scroggs, 
of a daughter. 

Married.) H. Lucas, esq. of Stout-Hall, Gla. 
morganshire, to Caroline, youngest daughter of tha 
late P. Tottenham, esq. of Clifton— Timothy, Pow- 
ell, esq. of Brisling ton, to Elis. Hungerford, eldest 
•laughter of the late Walter Powell, esq. of Maes- 
g wynne House, Carmarthenshire — Rev. R. Win. 
aloe, of Taunton, rector of Forrabury, to Emma, 
daughter of the late J. S. Patten, esq. of the Friary, 
Lichfield— At Caeileon, Mr. C. Savery, of Bristol, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late A E. Butler, 
esq. of Caerleon — At Queen-square, R. Sulivan, 
esq. of Cheltenham, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late E. Filmer, esq.— T. Ramsay, bart. of 
Balmain, to Miss Chisholm, of ( hisholm— At Bris- 
tol, the Rev. Joseph Baynes, of Horsley, Glouces- 
tershire, to Ann Day, daughter of Mr. Joseph Ash, 
ttnion-strcet— At St. Mary Red cliff Church, Mr. 
Samuel Bryant, to Mary; also Mr. Hesekiah Davis, 
RedclirT Crescent, to Ann. daughters of Mr. J. W. 
Lancaster, Guinea street— At St. James's church, 
John Sparkes Byers, esq. captain in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Mary, eldest daughter of John Hopkins, 
esq. of Westmoreland-Cottage— At Stowey, the 
Rev. William Owen, vicar of Almeley, Hereford- 
shire, to Miss Raiudlr, of Korth-Perrot— At Taun- 
ton, Richard Harcourt Symonds, esq. Meend Park, 
Herefordshire, to Jane Dennis To I son To I son, only 
daughter of R. 11. Tolsoo, esq. Woodland Lodge— 
At Wiuterbourne, Mr. W. Player, of Wells, to 
Miss Mary Tavler, of Frenchay— At Brisling ton, 
Charles, second son of J. S. Williams, esq. of Long 
Ash ton, to Anne, second daughter of the late J II. 
Kater, esq. — Mr. Wilkins, of Meld sham, to Miss S. 
Smith, of Bristol— At Farleigh, Mr. John Bishop, 
to Miss Penny Collier— II. Synge, esq. second 
son of the late Sir Robert Singe, bart. to Mary Ann 
second daughter of John Paget, esq. of Newberry- 
house— At Clifton, the Rev. Richard Hodges, of 
Wool hope, Heiefordshire, to Anne Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. John Foley, vicar of 
If e wen V— At Walcoit. John Musloc Wing Geld, 
eldest ton of John WingSeld, esq. of Tickeocote- 



hoose, Rutland, to Catherine Anne Harriet, ossly 
daughu r of iWry Lancelot Lee, esq. of Co too 
Hall. Salop — P. E. Coat^s, e*q. of Slantou Ca>urt, 
to S*rah, second daughter of the Rev. J. Hail, 
vicar of Chew Magna, and graud-daughter of the 
late Kev. Francis Black borne, archdeacon, of 
Cleveland, York. 

Died.) At Clifton, 73, Mrs Hutchenson, widow 
of Joho Hutchenson. esq. — W, Mary, wife, of James 
Chapman, esq. of Holt, near Bradford— At Res* 
tercombe, mar Tauntcn, John Tyndalc Warre, esq. 
lieul. -colonel of the East Somerset yeomanry — 
Elizabeth Catharine, relict of Phillip Ball. esq. 
Minchead— At Bath, SI, Matilda, wife of colonel 
Robtson, 241 h Regiment — In Latudown Crescent* 
Mrs. Cbarle* Moysey, wife of the Rev. Dr. Moy- 
sey— South parade, Miss James, daughter of tbo 
late George James, esq.' solicitor— Elizabeth, the 
wife of B. H. Bright, esq.— James Forsyth, esq. 
late a captain hi the King's Dragoon Guards— » 
At Kingsdown, Mr. Francis Smith 70— At Bath, 
William Wightmau,esq. — At Broadclist, near Exe- 
ter, the Rev. Montague Barton, for manv years 
rector of that parish — At Southampton, Lady Mary 
Meares, daughter of the late and ustei of the pre- 
sent Earl of Kiugston, und wife of Geore* Me*ies, 
esq. of Clifton— 7, Aona Maria, eldest cliild of Dr. 
Pritchard, Cullege-green, Bristol — ated g*», Hester, 
youngest daughter of Edward Edwards, esq. of 
Sand— 70, Mis. Maish, wife of C. Marsh, esq. of 
Barr, near Tavntou — Mr. Francis Alcock, cadet in 
the sci vice of the Hon. East India Company, audi 
son of colonel Alcock, of Taunton— At Launcestoo, 
79> Mr. John Acres. 

STAFFORDSHIRE* 

The trade of Wolverhampton is in a most 
miserable state. The order of things there 
is completely inverted. Now, the last re- 
source of a starving journeyman is to set up 
master ; his employer cannot find him work, 
on which there is any possible profit, and 
is therefore obliged to discharge him ; the 
poor wretch then sells his bed, and buys an 
anvil, procures a little iron, and having ma- 
nufactured a few articles, hawks them about 
to the different merchants, for what he ca* 
get : and thus the manufactured artida 
fetches very little more than the price of 
the raw material ! He might have previously 
received 10s. 8 week as a servant; but now 
he is lucky if he gets 7s. as a master manu* 
facturer. 

Birth.) At Aldridge, the lady of the Rev. Was. 
Scott, of a son. 

Married.) At Honeybourne, C. Corbett, rsg. of 
Lichfield, to Amelia, third daughter of tha late T. 
Holland, of Mickleton— At Made ley. O. Chooe, of 
Coalbrookdale, to Ann, youngest daughter of Mr. 
J. Hornblower. 

Died.) R. Harrison, esq. of Chfadle Balkaley, 
Cheshire, 39; a magistrate (or the counties of Che*, 
ter and Lancaster — Benj. Barratt, 77, clerk of the) 
Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, fifty-four yeais 
— Smith Child, esq. eldest ton of the late Admiral 
Child, of Newfield, 50— At Cheadle, Mr. Ingleoy. 

SUFFOLK. 

St. Mary Tower Organ,— The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Dysart, the High Steward 
of the Corporation of Ipswich, has contri- 
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boted the sum of 501. towards the repairs 
which hare been determined on in the organ 
of St. Mary Tower Church. 

Married.] The Rev. H. O. Phillips, rector of 
Or eat Welnethatn, to Frances, fourth daughter of 
Capt. Thomas, of Dover-place, Kent-read— D. 
Alexander, of Hingh«n>, to Miss Susan Atmore, of 
Foulden— Win. Pigg, U> "lies Ann Rose — M. Harte 
to Miss Sarah Carr, au of Hingham— The Rev. T. 
Fawsctt, of NayUnd, to Elisabeth, only danghter 
of the late W. H. Davis, esq. Jamaica— C. Lips- 
comb, pjq. of Alton, in Hampshire, to Ann Mar fa, 
youngest daughter of S. Maulkin, of Bury— W. C 
B. Goodwin, esq. of Yoxford, to Charlotte, young, 
eat daughter of the late Mr. Barm by, of the same 
place- -The Uev. I. Gibson, rector of Worling- 
worth, to Mary Elisabeth, second daughter of J. 
Phillips, esq.— W. H. Hayward. of London, to Miss 
Crisp, of Bury— At Lakenheath, W. Clarke, esq. 
of Thetrbrd, Norfolk, to Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of R. Eaale, esq. of Lakenheath Hall— W. S. 
Hoot, esq. of St. Clement's Danes, London, to 
Miss Lock, of Newmarket. 

Died.) At Cawston, Mrs. Walpole, 100— W. Al- 
len, ship owner, Lynn, 73— At Beetley, Alice, 
youngest daughter of the late N. Raven, of Scul- 
thorpe.— At Loddon, Mrs. C. Reynolds, wife of 
T- Reynolds, gent.— J. Spalding, esq. of Long 
Melford— At Norton, B. L. Clayton, esq.— At Lex- 
don, near Colchester, J. Th artel I, second son of 
J. T. esq. of Hobland. 

SURREY. 

•Births.] At Mitcham Grove, the Lady of Sir T. 
Act land. bart. of a son. 

Married.] At Streatliam, the Rev. J. T.Tyron, 
Rector of Bulwick, Northamptonshire, to Sarah, 
only daughter of the Rev. J. Whalley, of Balham- 
hill. 

Dealfu.) At his seat, Birdhurst Lodge, near 
Croydon, Samuel Davis, esq. late a member of the 
Court of Directors of the Affairs of the East Iudia 
Company. 

8U68EX. 

Married.] At W*reham, D. F. Haynes, esq. of 
Lonesome Lodge, to Mary, second daughter of Sir 
T. Shelley, bart. of Field-place. 

WARWICKSBIRB 

Married.] Lieut. Colonel F. S. Miller, C. B. of 
Tladway Grange, to Georgiana Sibil la, fifth daugh- 
ter of the Rev. P. Storey, of Lockington Hall, 
Leicestershire. — S. Marindin, esq. to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Iddins, esq. of Summerfield 
House, near Birmingham — At Stowey, the Rev. 
Wm. Owen, vicar of Almeley, Herefordshire, to 
MissRaindle, of North Perrott, Somerset. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
The foundation stone of the Public Li- 
brary and Music-room to be erected at Mal- 
vern, by the liberality of Edward Foley, 
esq. of Stoke Edith, was laid by the Rev. 
H. Card, vicar. The site of this intended 
edifice is peculiarly convenient, being placed 
between the two hotels, and adjoining the 
new walk called Devereux Terrace. 

Died.] The Hon. Arabella St. John, wife to 
Ooneral, the Hon. Frederick St. John, and sister 
to the Earl of Ciaven, 45— Joseph Spencer, of Hur- 
eott Mills, near Kidderminster— Near Bioadway, 



Mrs. Walsh Porter, relict of Prince Walsh Porter, 
esq. — John Tollry, esq. of Elioley Green, near 
Droitvich, 60— At Kiddermiustor, Francis Best— 
At Kidderminster, Thos. Willis, 73— Mrs. Rowe,ei 
Eckington. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Birlht,] At Acorn Bank, the wife of C. Poynte 
Eyne, esq. of a sou — The wife of Mr. T. Hutchin- 
son, of East Percy-street, of a sou — At Cheswick 
House, the wife of J. Strangeways Donaldson, esq. 
of a daughter. 

WILTSHIRE. 

A crop of hay was last month ricked ia 
excellent order, from a field of Mr. Scott's, 
of Sherborne. 

There is a field of barley now in full ear 
on Radipole estate, near Weymouth, the 
property of E. Henning, esq. 

Birth*.] At Lackham house, the lady of Lieut.* 
Col. Tofnell, of a son— The lady of the Rev. M. 
Stinger, of a daughter— The lady of the Rev. E. 
Goddard.of Clifle Pypard of a daughter— At Belle. 
Vue house, Westbury, the lady of E. Franklin, esq. 
of a daughter. 

Married.] At Hambledon, F. Morgan, esq. of 
Middliugtou place, to Louisa Greufell, second 
daughter of the lute W. G. Lobb, esq. commis- 
sioner, R. N.— At Westbury, Mr. T. Sambrocks, of 
Wigmore. to Miss Sambrocks, of Aston— At White- 
parish, Mr. G. Bowden, to Miss Ann Tucker— At 
Someford Keynes, the Rev. F. R. Barker, vicar of 
Teyntoo, Oxfordshire, to Julia, eldest daughter of 
the late G. Chawner, esq. of the elms— At Sarum,' 
Cspt. J. Fawson, of ti.e late 2d batt. 50th regt. to 
Emma Goodenough Goddard, youngest daughter of 
the late J. H. O. esq. of West Woody*tes, Dorset. 

Died.] At Done-aster, Miss Tulip, daughter of 
H. T. esq. of Bruntou House, near Hexham, 11. 

TORK8HIRE. 

The distress at Leeds is so great, that it is 
under consideration to afford from the parish 
funds means for conveying some hundreds 
of the cloth-manufacturers and families to 
the Cape of Good Hope or Canada! 

Birtfi.] At Leeds, the lady of Major Lyuch, 
63d regt. of a daughter. 

Married,] At Darfield, near Wakefield, Mr. J. 
W. Graham, of Mansfield, to Sarah, eldest daugh* 
ter of the late O. Brooke, esq. of Old Moor house 
—At Northallerton, W. Baylry, esq. of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, to Miss D'Oyley, daughter of Major 
D'Oyley, late of Sion Hill, near Kirby Wiske— At 
Coitingham, Mr J. Cochran, of Newland, to Elea- 
nor, youngest daughter of J. Cochran, esq. of Blay- 
don— At Newhurn,Mr. I. Powell, of Denton Burn, 
to Miss Isabella Hall, of Callerton— At Durhax*, 
Mr. J. Allinson, to Miss Margaret Coupon— At 
Harosterley, Mr. W. Watson, of Badburn. to Mist 
E. To wnes— H.Taylor, esq. of Crofton, to Mrs. An- 
derson, youngest daughter of Captain J. Stavers, 
of North Moor— At Gaiusborough, Lieut. Ilewar- 
dinr, of the army, to Mrs. Beaumont, widow of the 
late Mr. B. wharfinger— At Bristol, near Leeds, Mr. 
Tulloeh, of Newcastle, sut geon, to Margaret, young- 
est daughter of the late W. Battye. esq — H. Sorby, 
of Hall Carr, to Miss Amelia Lambert, second 
daughter of the late W. L. esq— At Leeds, T. Bent, 
ley Locke, esq. to Miss Mary Ann, youngest daugh* 
ter of B. Winter— At York, Mr. Carter, of A I ford, 
Lincolnshire, to Miss Harriet Taylor— J. Booth, esq. 
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oldest too of T. B. esq. of Kilterbv, to Jane, third 
daughter of the liu C. Wright, esq. of Cleasby— At 
Boyaioo, C. Winn, esq. of Nostatl Priory, to Pris- 
dlia, youngest daughter of Sir W. Strickland, of 
Boyolon, b*rt. 

Died.) W. Chaytor, esq. vice-lieutenant of the 
Worth Riding of ihe county of York, 8(>— Mr. II. 
Oralnra, architect, son of the Rev. J. Graharu, of 
York, 24- At York, the Rev. F. Qoentiic, 77— At 
Scarborough, Mrs. Temple, the lady of Dr. Temple, 
Bedford square, London, 55— At North Walsham, 

the ion of Capt. Simpson, 15- Stamp, esq. of 

•ueeaborough, 80—The Re*. T Hayes, M. A. vicar 
of Oswald's. Dor ham, and one of the minor canons 
and precentor of thai cathedral, 86— At Widmore, 
Thomas, second sen of O Telford, esq. formeiiy of 
York— At York, A. Boulby, esq. Ute of Whitby, 
6l : same pUce. Anna Maria, wife of J. Crompton, 
eeq. ot Esholt Hall. 

WALKS. 

Birth.] In Bangor, Carnarvonshire, the lady of 
W. Williams, esq. of Peuiarthurhnf of a son. 

Married] At Htveifoid west, Timothy Powell, 
esq. of Brislloijion, to Elizabeth Hungerford, eldest 
daughter of the Ute Walter Powell, esq of Me*- 
fwynoe House— S. Fox Pa i sons, esq. of Cwmdwr, 
to Felicia, daughter of George llavnea, rsq. banker, 
Swantc-i — Arthur M.<cnatnara, of tanqord castle, 
Bircoishire, c*q. to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late William Lee, esq. of Anstey house — At Llan- 
glndwen, Carman henshire, William Garxick B. 
febaw, esq. raptaui 46lh regiment, to Emma Hart, 
only daughter of Evan Protheroe, of Dolewilliam, 
esq. M.D.— At Uawarden, Mr. John Healing, jun. 
of P«rkgate house, to Miss Mary Bithell, only 
daughter of Mr. Benjair.in B. of Sholton, Flint- 
shire — At Brecon, John Wilkins, etq. of Cui. late 
sheriff, |o Miss Williams, of Brecon — William 
Griffith Williams, esq of Cefn, in Anglesra, to 
Ann, daughter or" Henry Norton Willis, esq. of 
Keusington Palace. 

Died.] At Welsh Fool, the Rev. I. U. Williames, 
vicar of that parish— M«s. Hamer, of Rhiw-danty, 
Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 6l— Colonel James, of 
Tantseissou, Pembrokeshire— Colonel Garbrtt WaU 
sham, of Knill Court, Radnorshire, colonel of the 
regular militia— At Oiwestry, the Rev. J. Lloyd, 
rector of-Llanfihangcl, Montgomeryshire, and of 
Thorpe, Derbyshire — John Tunuo, esq proprietor 
of the Boverton estate, in Glamorganshire. This 
truly respectable merchant is said to have accumu- 
lated the immense fortune of 750,0001. — lane, wife 
of J. Roberts, esq. of the Roynl Monmouth and 
Breckon regiment— At Bellan place, Ruabon, Den- 
biehshlre, R. Jones, esq.— At Tyglyn, Cardigan- 
shire, the Rev. Alban Thomas Jones Gwynne, 68— 
Elisabeth, wife of John Syarrow, esq. and >oungest 
daughter of the late Rev. Charles Chambers, of 
Dolycorslvryu, Montgomeryshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Grampian Hills were completely 
illuminated a few nights ago by a large 
brilliant meteor from the N. N. W, of Perth, 
which was visible about two minutes, and 
threw an intensity of light. Its diameter ap- 
peared to be about that of the moon. 

Births.) At Brooruhill House, Mrs. Bruce, of 
» daughter— The lady of Wm. M'Kenate, esq. of 
a daughter— At Edinburgh, the lady of F. Head, 
e«q. royal engineers, of a son— At Aberdeen, the 



lady or* Dr. J. C. Ogilvie, of a daoghter— At Bower, 
Wick, Mr*. Smith, of a sou— At the manse of 
Kilconquhar, Mis. Fernie, of a daughter — At his 
house in George street, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Major General John Hope, of a son — At Edin- 
burgh, Countess of Flahaolt, of a daughter— Mrs 
Wm. Smith, Brown-square, of a daughter. 

Martied.] J. Cay, esq. of Korth Charlton, 
Northumbeilaud, to Emily, second daughter of W. 
Bollock, esq. — Andrew Sword esq. Mulgalhead, to 
Mrs. Brock, Falkirk — At Dumfries, John Symous, 
rsq. M.D. to Harriet, youpeKt daughtet of the late 
Hugh Maxwell, esq — At Glenstockadale, Appin, 
Lieut. Donald Campbell, late of the 57th rcgu to 
Jessy, eldest daughter of the late Capt. Anderson, 
of that placr— At Orch*rd*ton, Lieut Col- Max- 
well, of the 30th regt. to Miss Dou^U.*, daughter 
toj. Douglas, esq of Orchardton— At Tiviot Row, 
Dr. James Saunders, Lecturer on the Practice of 
M« diciue, to Miss Merger, T>n»y d.iughu-i of the 
late John Messet, esq. m: ichant, Edinburgh — At 
Leith, Mr. Arthur Brown, metchanl Lr*iJi to 
Miss Mary Johmton, eldest daughter of Mr. Wet. 
Johnston. 

Died ] Jane Hamilton Craufnird, d^h<r of 
Archibald CiHuUmd, niit«r to v r s-r: t-r— 
At lua:e\»r, Jamts Harrower, esq. — At I>.vrr. • ., 
Archibald Skitvmif, portiait pain.ei — At V,: . 
in Cey'on, Thomas Wjllie, esq. sur eo.: \r. a 
service of the Hon. E«»: ludia Comp>nv ..t M rfut 
—At Sun>mtlhVld. Mrs. Jarohina T uld, 7». vrtic of 
George Fulton— At Portaskaig, island of M*?, Mr. 
John Hill— At Peith, Major Christopher S* ton, of 
Ballinldae— At Orchardrield PUce. Leith Walk, 
Mr. Alexander Bell, pursur, late of his M«je>ty's 
ship Lae — At Greencroft, near Annan, Mrs. 
Catherine Johnston, wife of Colonel D )u«las, of 
Greencroft, 62— At Elgin, Dr. Thomas Stephen, 
physician, 76— The Rev. Walter Stewart, of Alves 
— At CUinmore, Miss Fowler, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. James Fowler, late Minister of Urquuart— 
At Aberdeen, George Gordon, 15, youngest son of 
George Gordon, esq. of Auchleuchries— At Glas- 
gow, Dame Elizabeth Campbell, wido* of the late 
Sn Humphrew Trafford Campbell, of Asknish, 
8heiilT Deputy of Argylshire — At Kaillea, Korth 
UUt, Marrion Macqueen, wife of Murdoch Mac- 
leod, esq.— At Ashgrove, Miss Jane Coull, daughter 
of Jjmes Coull, esq.— Greyfriars, near Eigia. Mrs. 
Munro, of Newmill, 84— At Edinburgh, J. Young, 
esq. of Bel I wood, Perthshire. 

IRELAND. 
Births.] In limerick, the lady of the Rev. W. 
Magrath Fitxgerald, of a son— In Enuis. the lady 
of John Tydd, esq. of a son and heir— At Port, 
county Clare, the lady of Hugh O Lougheo, esq. 
of a daughter— In Limerick, tho lady of Captain 
Mai tin, of the Clare Militia, of a son— At Hath- 
keale, Limerick, the lady of Wm. Powell, esq. of a 
son— At Earl's Gift, the lady of the Rev. Sir John 
Lighton, hart, of a son— At Castle Lake, Clare, the 
lady of Captain John Gabbett, of a son and heir— 
At Shannon Lodge, Limerick, the lady of Edward 
Lloyd, jun. esq. of a daughter— The lady of Heaiy 
Smith, esq. of Aunsbrook, of a sou— In Drogheda, 
the lady of Captain Pollock, of the 4Sd Light In- 
fantry, of a daughter— At Wexford, the lady of H. 
Butler, esq. of a daughter— In Limerick, the lady 
of Captain Johnson, or a daughter — At Cairlnll, 
Kilmarnock, tho Hon. Mrs. Hamilton (daughter of 
Visc.Gert) of a son— At Newry, the lady of Major 
Hamilton, Inspecting Field Officer of the nor therm 
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district of Ireland, of a ton— At Newbattlc Manse, trim, H. Cornelius, Job. esq. of Men truth, Queen's 

Mrs. Thomson, of a son — At Gardiner's row, the County, to Ellen, daughter of. A. Fitzgerald, esq. 

lion. Mi». Browne, of Brown hill, Carlow, of a of Castletown— J. R. Barry, esq. of Donoughmoie, 

eon — In Upper Merrion street, Mrs. Wm. M'Caus- to Ann, relict of the late J. Slack, esq. of Cork — , 

land, of a daughter— In Temple street, the lady of John Marshall, esq. captain iu the 91st regiment, to 

Geo. Maunsell, esq. of a daughter— At Thurlcs, the Hon. Miss Butler, daughter to Lord Dun- 

the lady of Patrick Quid, ofaioa — At Buttevant hoyne, of Richmond Barracks— At Athlone, R. 

Castle, Cotk, the lady of Sir J. C. Anderson, bart. Armstrong, esq. of Emly House, Tytoue, to Sarah, 

of a daughter — At Fermoy, the lady of G. Walker, youngest daughter of the late W. Potts, esq. — J. 

esq. of a daughter— At Rutland square, the lady Hewlett, esq. of Raheen, Clare, 'to Constantia, 

of Edward Eyre Maunsell. esq. of a still born child daughter of the late F.Drew, esq. of Drew sbo* 

— The lady of Joseph Cook e, esq. Cordangan, Tip- rough— R, Archbold, esq. eldest son of J. Arch, 

perary, of a son and heir— At Bracklin Castle, bold, of Davidston, Kildare, esq. to Mary, only 

Westmeath, Lady Eleanor Fctherston, of a ton and daughter of J. Copeland, of Inn's. quay, esq. 

heir— At Paradise, Clare, the lady of J. Scott, esq. Death$ ] In Wateiford, Mrs. Skottowe. wife of 

of a son— At Fortfergus, Clare, the lady of Mathias Edinond Scottowe, esq. — Mrs. Quan, wife of Thos. 

Woodmason, esq. of a son— At Kilfeacle, Tippe- Quan, esq.— At an advanced age, at Anstown, Wa- 

rary, the lady of Dennis Scully, esq. of a daugh- terfoid, Henry St. George Coir, esq. — At Moss 

tcr. Y*Ic, Longford, Thos. Barbor, esq.— In Cork, Mrs. 

Married.] W.Byrne, of Grangemore, Wick- Westropp, wife of Alderman Westropp, of that city 
low, esq. to Miss Coolaog— At Clonmel, Mr. J. —At Bandon, the Rev. Patrick Oeran. O. S. F. 100 
White, to Sarah, second daughter of the late Mr. —At Lotapark, near Cork, the lady of Jas. Roche, 
J. Taylor— M. Sankey, esq. of Rockwell, Tippe- esq.— Kiogsmill Pennefathcr, esq. of Newpark, 
rary, to Eleanor, third daughter of H. O'Hara, of High Sheriff of Tipperary— At Spearvale, Cavao, 
fVHarabreok, Antrim— At Doneraile, II. M. Wm. Spear, esq. 81— Catherine Jane Ponsonby, 
Smith, esq. of Baiinctrea, to Priscilla W. Creagh, only daughter of C. B. Barker, esty of Kilcoolj 
of Cast'e, Widenham— Lieut. Col. Weymss, of the Abbey. Tipperary. — In Oardinti's place, Mrs. 
50th regiment, to Mi«s Ball, only daughter of the Browne, relict of Nicholas Browne, esq.— George 
iate II. P. Ball esq. of Carmarthen— Major W. L. Burleigh, esq. 20 — Walter Nevill Byrne, «sq. one 
Wood, of the 4th, or King's Own Regiment, to of the principal officers of his Majesty's Excise- 
Frances Mary, eldest daugh tei of C. Johnson, esq. At Emevale. near Ark low, Colonel Chiistmas— At 
— C. P. Leslie, esq. of Glass Lough, Monaghan, to Mount Nugent, Cavan, James Henry Cotiingham, 
Cbrist'ana, youngest daughter of the late G. Fos- esq. barrister at law— Henry White, esq. of Ems- 
bevy, esq. ofAdare Farm, Limerick— J. Short, of grove, Cork, «6 — The lady of John Nagle, esq. of 
Pallas. Tipperary, esq. to Maiianue Louisa Fitxge- Rockralc Cork— Corvell, Kerry, James Hilliard, 

raid— J. Cumming, «**q. of Naplee, to Miss Ma gee, esq. of Killoncrim At flarristown, Queen's 

eldest daughter of W. Magi e, esq. of the Lodge, County, George Stefl, esq.- In Clonmel, Mrs. May, 
near Belfast— The Rev. J. J Fletcher, of Glan- relict of the late Rrv. Thomas May.— At Clara, 
more, to Mi-s Conway, of M< rrion square, and King's County, John Finucane, esq. — Henry Bun- 
Dunran, Wioklow— Lieut. Col. Takr nham, eldest bury, esq. ol Bunbury Lodge, Car!ow.-»At Bay 
son of the Hon. Admiral P..k< nliam. to ( atherine View, near Tralee, James Connor, esq. — At the 
Jane Pon*oi»ny, ou'y daughter to C B. Barker. Cove of Cork. Joseph O'Brien, esq. lieutenant in 
esq, of Ki'coo'y Altt f \— P. r; Dumc.ulin. of Ste- the Royal Navy. — At Camas, Limerick, Miss Ana 
p!u n's-green, to Sus inna. daughter of the late W. Gubbins, second daughter of the late William 
Bceby.rsq. — R.J. I'ueodore Orprn, esq. if Cork. Gubbins. esq. Lieut. -Gen. Barton, 59, thirty-nine of 
to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the late Rev, R. which he served in the «d Life Guards — At Santa- 
Stack, of Kn««nah— I. Reynolds, esq. lieutenant Martha, Mr. A. Morron, eldest son of Mr. J. Mor* 
in the royal navy, to Catheiinr, eldest daughter of ron formerly of Ormood's-quay, Dublin— At Ievars- 
J. Hoelan, esq.— At Kenown, West-re ah, Major town, Clare, Mary, youngest daughter of Wm. 
Vandrleur, of the 16th regiment, to Euphemta, levers, esq. — In Limerick, Mrs. Council, wife ef 
eldest daughter of Col. Caulfield, Roscommon Mi- John Connell, esq. — At Downing, near Kilworth. 
litia— R. Townsend, jun Cork, esq. to Elisabeth, of an enexpected attack of apoplexy, J. Hendley, 
only daughter of the late Col. Mellifont— W. esq.— At Castle Mary, Cork, Col. Mountford Long- 
Coyle, esq. of Lougher, to Anu, eldest daughter field, Member for the city of Cork in many succes- 
•f R. Reilly, esq. of Milestown, Mealb— At Anna* sive Parliaments. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



WE have again to apologize to numerous Correspondents for the non-insertion of their 

favours ; in consequence, however, of various new arrangements, we shall presently be 
enabled amply to gratify both their wishes and oar own. 

We feel grateful for the hints of our several friends, of which we shall most certainly 
avail ourselves as far as possible. 

Our Commercial Report will hereafter be considerably enlarged. 

We have occasion to repeat, that Theological Disquisitions are aot admissible. 
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last but 1, after the word things, read, thai the capHahet. 
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39, for ewes, read cow*. 
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18, from bottom, for wet, read met. 
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15, from bottom, for first, read pott. 
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1 5, after evaporate, add, it. 
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25, for painted besides bis other stadies, read exhibited besides 



his vnexhibited etuelut. 
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